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2  IXTRODUCTIOX. 

I.— OBJECT  OF  THE    WORK,  TO   DESCRIBE   THE 
PASTIMES  AND  TRACE  THEIR  ORIGIN. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimation  of  the  character  of 
any  particular  peoi)le,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  investi- 
gate the  Sports  ami  Pastimes  most  generally  prevalent 
among  tiicm.  War,  |>olicy,  and  other  contingent  circum- 
stances, may  effect ually  place  men,  at  different  times,  in 
different  points  of  view ;  but  when  we  follow  them  into 
their  retirements,  where  no  disguise  is  necessar)',  we  are 
most  likely  to  see  them  in  their  true  state,  and  may  best 
judge  of  their  natural  ili.->pobitions.  Unfortunately,  all  the 
information  that  remains  re.si)ecting  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  island  is  derived  from  foreign  writers  i>artially  ac- 
quainted with  them  as  a  i>eople,  and  totally  ignorant  of  their 
domestic  customs  and  amusements :  the  silence,  therefore, 
of  the  contemporary  historians  on  these  important  subjects 
leaves  us  without  the  j)ower  of  tracing  them  with  the  least 
degree  of  certainty  ;  and  as  it  is  my  intention,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  to  confine  myself  as  mu<  h  as  possible  to  positive 
intelligence,  I  shall  studiously  emleavour  to  avoid  all  con- 
troversial and  conjectural  arguments.  I  mean  also  to  treat 
uj>on  such  j)asti!nes  only  as  have  been  ])ractised  in  this 
country  ;  but  as  many  of  them  originated  on  the  conti- 
nent, frequent  digressions,  by  way  of  illustrations,  must 
necessarily  occur :  these,  however,  I  shall  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  render  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
permit  them  to  be. 

H.-THK  ROMANS  IN  liRITAIN. 

We  leani.  from  the  im]>erfe<:t  hints  of  ancient  history, 
that,  when  the  Romans  first  invaded  Britain,  her  inhabitants 
were  a  bold,  active,  and  warlike  people,  tenai  ious  of  their 
native  lilierty,  and  capable  of  bearing  great  fatigue,  to  which 
they  were  probal)ly  inured  by  an  early  education,  and  con- 
stant pursuit  of  suth  amusements  as  l)est  suited  the  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier  ;  including  hunting,  running,  leaping,  swim- 
ming, and  other  exertions  retiuiring  strength  and  agility  of 


Perhaps  the  sktii  which  the  natives  of  Devonshire 
atid  Cornwall  retain  to  the  present  day,  in  hurling  and  wrest- 
ling, may  properly  be  considered  as  a  vestige  of  British 
Acdvity*  After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Britain,  they 
impressed  *iich  of  the  young  men  as  were  able  to  bear  arms 
for  foreign  sen  ice»  and  enervated  the  spirit  of  the  peojjle  by 
the  importation  of  their  own  luxurious  manners  and  habits; 
*o  that  the  latter  part  of  ilie  British  history  exhibits  to  our 
%icw  a  slothful  and  effeminate  race  of  men,  totally  divested 
of  Utai  nutriial  di-^po^iition^  and  love  of  freedom,  which  so 
strongly  marked  the  character  of  ihetr  progenitors  ;  and  their 
amuseineiiL$,  no  doubt,  partook  of  the  same  weakness  and 

»  puerility. 
Iir.^THE  SAXONS, 
i  The  arrival  of  the  Saxons  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the 
antiak  of  thiii  country.  These  military  mercenaries  came 
pfofc*§cdly  to  assist  the  Britons  against  their  incessant  tor- 
toentors  the  Pici»t  and  the  Caledonians ;  but  no  sooner  had 
xhry  tfsiidflishcd  ihcir  fuoling  in  the  land,  lhj.a  they  invited 
more  of  their  countrymen  to  join  them,  and  turning  their 
arms  against  their  wretched  employers,  became  their  most 
dangerous  and  most  inexorable  enemies,  and  in  process  of 
time  obtained  full  possession  of  the  largest  and  best  part  of 
the  island ;  whence  arose  a  total  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  laws,  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the 
people. 

The  sportive  exercises  and  pastimes  practised  by  the 
Saxons  appear  to  have  been  such  as  were  common  among 
the  ancient  northern  nations  ;  and  most  of  them  consisted 
of  robust  exercises.  In  an  old  Chronicle  of  Norway,^  we 
find  it  recorded  of  Olaf  Tryggeson,  a  king  of  that  country, 
that  he  was  stronger  and  more  nimble  than  any  man  in  his 
dominions.  He  could  climb  up  the  rock  Smalserhorn,  and 
fix  his  shield  upon  the  top  of  it ;  he  could  walk  round  the 
outside  of  a  boat  upon  the  oars,  while  the  men  were  rowing ; 
he  could  play  with  three  darts,  alternately  throwing  them  in 

*  Pontoppidan's  History  of  Norway,  p.  248. 
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the  air,  and  always  kept  two  of  them  up,  while  he  held  the 
third  in  one  of  his  hands;  he  was  ambidexter,  and  could 
cast  two  darts  at  once ;  he  excelled  all  the  men  of  his  time 
in  shooting  with  the  bow  ;  and  he  had  no  equal  in  swimming. 
In  one  achievement  this  monarch  was  outdone  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  jlijman,  rei)rescnted  by  the  engraving  No.  52,* 
who  adds  an  equal  numlwr  of  balls  to  those  knives  or 
daggers.  The  Norman  minstrel  Tallefer,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  at  Hastings,  cast  his  lance  into  the 
air  three  times,  and  caught  it  by  the  head  in  such  a  surpris- 
ing manner,  that  the  English  thought  it  was  done  by  the 
power  of  enchantment  Another  northern  hero,  whose  name 
was  Kolson,  boasts  of  nine  accomplishments  in  which  he  was 
well  skilled  :  *  I  know,'  says  he,  *  how  to  play  at  chess  ;  I  can 
engrave  Runic  letters ;  I  am  expert  at  my  book ;  I  know 
how  to  handle  the  tools  of  the  smith  ;  *  I  can  traverse  the 
snow  on  skates  of  wood  ;  I  excel  in  shooting  with  the  !>ow ; 
I  use  the  oar  with  facility ;  I  can  sing  to  the  harp ;  and  I 
compose  verses.*  ^  The  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  anticipate 
me  in  my  observation,  that  the  acquirements  of  Kolson 
indicate  a  much  more  liberal  education  than  those  of  the 
"Non^'cgian  monarch  :  it  must,  however,  be  obsened.  that 
Kolson  lived  in  an  age  posterior  to  him  ;  and  also,  that  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  I^and,  which  may  prol)ably 
account  in  great  measure  for  his  literarj-  qualifications.  Yet, 
we  are  well  assured  that  learning  did  not  form  any  j>rominent 
feature  in  the  education  of  a  young  nobleman  during  the 
Saxon  government :  it  is  notorious,  that  Alfred  the  Great  was 
twelve  years  of  age  before  he  learned  to  read  ;  and  that  he 
owed  his  knowledge  of  letters  to  accident,  rather  than  to  the 
intention  of  his  tutors.  A  book  adorned  with  jviintings,  in 
the  hanils  of  his  mother,  attracted  his  notice,  and  he 
expreNsol  his  desire  to  have  it:  she  promised  to  comply 
witli  his  request  on  condition  that  he  learned  to  read  it, 
which  it  seems  he  did  ;  and  this  trifling  incident  bid  the 
grounclwork  of  his  future  scholarship.* 

*  ( )n  p.  173.      >  The  f.imous  Dimstan  was  alK>  an  excellent  blacksmith. 
'  (>Lii.  Wfirm.  Lit.  Run.,  p.  199;  Bartholin.,  p.  4J0. 

•  A%M:r.  in  Vii.  ililfrcdi. 


I,  it  IS  not  hy  any  means  iurprising,  tinder  the 
Saxort  gavemmeat,  when  the  times  were  generally  very 
tttrtmlent,  ;snd  the  existence  of  peace  exceedingly  precarious^ 
and  irhcn  the  personal  exertions  of  the  opulent  were  so  often 
DcOfSSify  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  property, 
thai  such  exercisei  as  in y red  the  body  to  fatigue,  and  biassed 
the  cuiAd  ta  milltaiy  pursuits,  should  have  constituted  the 
chief  pairt  <^  a  young  i:io>>kman*s  education  :  accordingly, 
we  iind  that  hunting,  ha  waking,  leaping,  rjnning,  wrestling, 
cmbig  of  darts,  and  other  pastimes  which  necessarily 
required  grc^U  exertions  of  bodily  strength,  were  tsLught  them 
ia  their  adolescence.  These  amusements  engrossed  the 
irhole  of  their  attention,  every  one  siri\ing  to  excel  his 
fellow ;  for  hardiness,  strength,  and  valour  out-balanced,  in 
the  public  cstiniatioti,  the  accotnplishraents  of  the  mind; 
and  therefore  literature,  which  flourishes  best  in  tranquillity 
and  retirement,  was  considered  as  a  pursuit  unworthy  the 
niTtice  of  a  Kojdier,  and  only  requisite  in  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  the  cloister. 

Among  the  vices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may  be  reckoned 
their  propensity  to  gaming,  and  especially  with  the  dice, 
which  they  derived  from  their  ancestors ;  for  Tacitus  ^  as- 
sures us  that  the  ancient  Germans  would  not  only  hazard  all 
their  wealth,  but  even  stake  their  liberty,  upon  the  turn  of 
the  dice ;  *  and  he  who  loses,'  says  the  author,  *  submits  to 
servitude,  though  younger  and  stronger  than  his  antagonist, 
and  patiently  permits  himself  to  be  bound,  and  sold  in  the 
market ;  and  this  madness  they  dignify  by  the  name  of 
honour.'  Chess  was  also  a  favourite  game  with  the  Saxons; 
and  likewise  backgammon,  said  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  tenth  century.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  night  was  appropriated  to  the  pursuit  of  these  sedent- 
ary amusements.  In  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Dane,  this 
practice  was  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  royalty,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  nobility.  Bishop  ittheric,  having  obtained 
admission  to  Canute  about  midnight  upon  some  urgent  busi- 
ness, found  the  king  engaged  with  his  courtiers  at  play,  some 
'  De  Moribus  Germ. 
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Ne  what  hawkes  sytten  on  perchen  above» 
Ne  what  houndes  lyggen  on  the  flour  adoun. 

The  picture  is  perfect,  when  referred  to  his  own  time ;  but 
bears  not  the  least  analogy  to  Athenian  grandeur.  In  the 
romance  called  The  Knight  of  the  Swan,  it  is  said  of  Ydain 
duchess  Roulyon,  that  she  caused  her  three  sons  to  be 
brought  up  in  *  all  manor  of  good  operac>-ons,  vertues,  and 
maners ;  and  when  in  their  adolescence  they  were  somwhat 
comen  to  the  age  of  strengthe,  they/  their  tutors,  *  began  to 
practyse  them  in  shootinge  with  their  bow  and  arbelstre,'  to 
playe  with  the  sword  and  buckelcr,  to  runne,  to  just,*  to 
playe  with  a  poll-axe,  and  to  wrestle  ;  and  they  l>egan  to 
bear  harncys,'  to  runne  horses,  and  to  approve  them,  as 
desyringe  to  be  good  and  fiiythful  knightes  to  susteyne  the 
faith  of  Ciod/  We  are  not,  however,  to  conceive  that 
martial  exercises  in  general  were  confined  to  the  etlucation 
of  young  noblemen  :  the  sons  of  citizens  and  yeomen  had 
also  their  sports  resembling  militar}'  combats.  'ITiose  prac- 
tised at  an  early  period  by  the  young  Ix)ndoners  seem  to 
have  been  deriveil  from  the  Romans ;  they  consisted  of 
various  atticks  and  evolutions  performed  on  horseback,  the 
youth  being  annod  with  shields  and  i)ointless  lances,  resem- 
bling the  Indus  Trojcc,  or  Troy  game,  describevl  by  Virgil.* 
These  amusements,  according  to  Fit/  Stephen,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henr)'  II.,  were  appropriatctl  to  the  season  of 
Ixnt ;  but  at  other  times  they  exen  '\<ck\  themselves  with 
archery,  fighting  with  clubs  and  bucklers,  and  fimning  at 
the  <]uintain  ;  antl  in  the  winter,  when  the  frost  set  in,  they 
would  go  upon  the  ice,  and  nm  against  each  other  with  poles, 
in  imitation  of  lances,  in  a  ju>t  ;  and  frequently  one  or  l)Oth 
were  beaten  down,  *  not  always  without  hurt ;  for  some 
break  their  arms,  and  some  their  legs  ;  but  youth,'  says  my 
author,  *  emulous  of  glory,  seeks  these  oxen  i>es  prejkiratory 
against  the  time  that  war  shall  demand  their  presen<  e.*  'ITic 
like  kin<l  of  jxasiimes,  no  doubt,  were  practiseii  by  the  young 
men  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


*  'III**  crms-lK>w. 


'I  hat  IS.  to  practise  with  lances,  two  persoiw  ninninf;  on«  af^tinst  the 
other.  s  Armour.  *  See  p.  ij6  of  this  work. 


VIL— KNIGHTLY  ACCOMPLlSHMENTSw 

Tlie  mere  management  of  arms,  though  essentially  requi- 
site, was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  forra  an  accomplished 
knight  in  tlie  times  of  chivahy  ;  it  was  Decessary  for  him  to 
be  cndoweti  ¥fith  beauty,  as  well  as  with  strength  and  agility 
of  body ;  he  ought  to  be  skilled  in  music,  to  dance  grace- 
fully, to  run  with  swiftness,  to  excel  in  wrestling,  to  ride  well, 
ajid  to  fJt^rforni  every  other  exercise  befitting  his  situation, 
Ta  these  were  to  be  added  urbanity  of  mannersj  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  truth,  and  invincible  courage.  Hunting  and 
hawking  skilfully  were  also  acquirements  that  he  was  obliged 
to  possess*  and  which  were  usually  taught  him  as  soon  as  he 
was  abic  to  endure  the  fatigue  that  they  required.  Hence 
it  is  said  of  Sir  Tristram,  a  fictitious  character  held  forth  as 
ihc  mirror  of  chivalry  in  tlft  romance  entitled  The  Death  of 
Arthur^  that  '  he  learned  to  be  an  harper^  passing  all  other, 
that  llierc  was  none  such  called  in  any  countrey  :  and  so  in 
harping  irid  on  instruments  of  inusike  he  applied  himself  in 
his  youth  for  to  learne,  and  after  as  he  growed  in  might  and 
strength  he  laboured  ever  in  hunting  and  hawking,  so  that 
we  read  of  no  gentlemen  who  more,  or  so,  used  himself 
therein ;  and  he  began  good  measures  of  blowing  blasts  of 
venery,'  and  chase,  and  of  all  manner  of  vermains ;  ^  and 
all  these  terms  have  we  yet  of  hunting  and  hawking ;  and 
therefore  the  book  of  venery,  and  of  hawking  and  hunting, 
is  called  the  Boke  of  Sir  Tristram.'  In  a  succeeding 
part  of  the  same  romance,  king  Arthur  thus  addresses 
the  knight :  *  For  all  manner  of  hunting  thou  bearest  the 
prize  ;  and  of  all  measures  of  blowing  thou  art  the  beginner, 
and  of  all  the  termes  of  hunting  and  hawking  thou  art  the 
beginner.'  ^     We  are  also  informed,  that  Sir  Tristram  had 

*  Hunting. 

•  In  the  first  chapter,  p.  75,  the  reader  will  find  the  animals  to  be  hunted 
divided  into  three  classes  ;  namely,  beasts  of  venery,  beasts  of  chase,  and 
raskals,  or  vermin.  The  horn  was  sounded  in  a  different  manner  according 
to  the  class  of  the  beasts  pursued. 

3  Morte  Arthur,  translated  from  the  French  by  Sir  Thomas  Mallory, 
knight,  and  first  printed  by  Caxton,  A.  D.  1481.  'The  English.'  says  a 
Writer  of  our  own  country,  '  are  so  naturally  inclined  to  pleasure,  that  there 
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previously  learned  the  language  of  France,  knew  all  the 
principles  of  courtly  behaviour,  and  was  skilful  in  the 
various  requisites  of  knighthood.  Another  ancient  romance 
says  of  its  hero,  *  He  every  day  was  provyd  in  daunc)'ng  and 
in  songs  that  the  ladies  coulde  think  were  convenable  for  a 
nobleman  to  conno  ;  ^  but  in  every  thinge  he  passed  all  them 
that  were  there.  The  king,  for  to  assaie  him,  made  justes 
and  tumies ;  and  no  man  did  so  well  as  he,  in  runnyng, 
playing  at  the  pamc,*  shotyng,  and  castyng  of  the  barre,  nc 
found  he  his  maistcr,' ' 

VIII.— ESQUIRESIIIP. 

The  laws  of  chivalr)-  required  that  every  knight  should 
pass  through  two  oft  ices  :  the  first  was  a  page  ;  and,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  admitted  an  esquire.  The  office  of 
the  e.s(|uire  consisted  of  several  departments ;  the  esquire 
for  the  body,  the  escjuire  of  the  chamber,  the  esquire  of  the 
stable,  and  the  carving  esquire  ;  the  latter  stood  in  the  hall 
at  dinner,  carved  the  ditTcrcnt  dishes,  and  distributed  them 
to  the  guests.  Several  of  the  inferior  offices  had  also  their 
respective  esquires.*  Ipomydon,  a  king's  son  and  heir,  in 
the  romance  that  bears  his  name,  \vTitten  probably  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  centur)',  is  regularly  taught 
the  duties  of  an  esquire,  previous  to  his  receiving  the  honours 
of  knighthoo<l ;  and  for  this  purpose  his  father  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  a  *  learned  and  courteous  knight  called 
Sir  Tholomew.*  Our  author  speaks  on  this  subject  in  the 
following  manner : 

'Tholomrw  a  rlirk**  he  (okc, 

Th.it  t.iui;ht  tl»f  rhiUl  upi>on  ihc  Iwke 

IVith  to  synijc  ;in«l  to  rtnle  ; 

Ami  aftor  he  taught  hym  other  dede. 


isnocountnr  whrrrin  Rrntl»*men  am!  lonU  h.ivc  so  many  and  so  large  porkes, 
only  nLwr\»'«l  fwr  the  p«rj>»jrse  of  huntim;.'  .And  a^.tin.  *'Our  progcnityr*  were 
M>  drh:.;hi(-<i  uith  hiintin}^,  that  ihr  {)arkr«  are  nowe  grov^nr  intinite  in  num- 
ber, ami  are  thought  to  coniaine  mote  fallow  deere  than  all  the  Chnsiiaa 
m-orld  lie%ule*.*  limerary  of  Fyncs  .Muryson,  publi&hed  in  1617.  pArt  iii. 
book  ill.  cap.  3. 

•  To  Irarn.  •  Written  also  paume ;  that  i«.  hand-tmnice. 

'  Romance  of  Three  Kings'  Sons  and  ihe  King  of  Sialjr.  HarL  MS.  316b 

*  Mem.  Anc.  Cbe>al..  turn.  i.  p.  16. 


Aflcfwtmlt  to  srtve  in  holle 
Both  to  grcte  and  to  smaJle  ; 
Boforw  the  kynge  mete  to  kerve  ; 
Hye  and  low  fiiyre  to  serve. 
Both  of  howndffis  and  kawkis  game, 
Aficr.  he  mug  hi  hjm  all ;  and  saroCp 
In  sca»  in  feld,  and  eke  in  ryverc ; 
In  wpode  to  chase  the  wild  det«, 
And  In  feld  lo  rydc  a  st*fide  ; 
Tltat  all  men  bad  joy  qf  hys  dede,' 

Here  we  find  reading  mentioned  ;  which^  however,  does 
DOt  appear  to  have  been  of  any  great  importance  in  the 
middle  a^es,  and  is  left  out  in  the  Ge.ste  of  King  Horue, 
another  metrical  romanccp^  which  seems  to  be  rather  more 
ancient  than  the  former.  Young  Home  is  placed  imder  the 
tuition  of  Athelbrus,  the  king^s  steward^  who  is  commanded 
to  leadi  him  the  mysteric*i  of  hawking  and  hunting,  to  play 
Qpoii  the  harp, 

Ant  tof  I7tm  o'  Ihe  barpe 
With  hii  nnylei  *harpe, 

to  carve  at  the  royal  table,  and  to  present  the  cup  to  the 

kinjcr  when  he  sat  at  meat,  with  ever>'  other  service  fitting 
for  him  to  know.  The  monarch  concludes  his  injunctions 
with  a  repetition  of  the  charge  to  instruct  him  in  singing 
and  music : 

Tech  him  of  harp  and  of  song. 

And  the  manner  in  which  the  king's  carver  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office  is  well  described  in  the  poem  denomin- 
ated the  Squyer  of  Lowe  Degree  :  ^ 

There  he  amied  him  in  scarlet  red, 
And  set  a  chaplet  upon  his  hedde  ; 
A  belte  about  his  sycles  two, 
With  brode  barres  to  and  fro  ; 
A  hornc  about  his  necke  he  caste  ; 
And  forth  he  went  at  the  lasle. 
To  do  his  office  in  the  halle 
Among  the  lordes  both  greate  and  small. 
He  toke  a  white  yeard  in  his  hand  ; 
Before  the  kynge  than  gan  he  stande  ; 
And  sone  he  set  hym  on  his  knee, 
And  served  the  kynge  ryght  royally 
With  dcynty  meates  that  were  dere. — 

'  Harl.  MS.  2252.  «  Ibid. 

•  Printed  by  Copeland  ;  black  letter,  without  date ;  Garrick's  Collection, 
K.  voL  ix. 
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— And,  when  the  sauyer  had  done  so. 
He  served  them  all*  to  and  fro. 
Eche  man  hyni  loved  in  honeste, 
Hye  and  lowe  in  their  degre 
So  dyd  the  kyng— &c. 

IX.— MILITARY  SPORTS  PATRONIZED  BY  THE  LADIES. 

Tournaments  and  justs  were  usually  exhibited  at  corona- 
tions, royal  marriages,  and  other  occasions  of  solemnity 
where  pomp  and  pageantry  were  thought  to  be  rcciuisilc. 
Our  historians  abound  with  details  of  these  celebrated 
pastimes.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Froissart,  Hall,  Holin- 
shed,  Stow,  Grafton,  &c.,  who  are  all  of  them  ver>'  diffuse 
upon  this  subject;  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Knglish '  are  several  curious  representa- 
tions of  these  military  combats  both  on  horseback  and  on 
foot. 

One  great  reason,  and  perhaps  the  most  cogent  of  any, 
why  the  nobility  of  the  middle  ages,  nay,  and  even  princes 
and  kings,  delighted  so  much  in  the  practice  of  tilting  with 
each  other,  is,  that  on  such  occasions  they  made  their 
appearance  with  prodigious  splendour,  and  had  the  opi)or- 
tunity  of  displaying  their  accomplishments  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  ladies  also  were  proud  of  seeing  their 
professed  champions  engaged  in  these  anluous  conflicts; 
and,  i>erhai>s,  a  glove  or  riband  from  the  hand  of  a  favourite 
female  might  have  inspired  the  receiver  with  as  zealous 
a  wish  for  conquest,  as  the  abstracted  love  of  glor)- ;  though 
in  general,  I  jiresume,  both  these  ideas  were  united ;  for  a 
knight  divested  of  gallantry  would  have  been  considered  as 
a  recreant,  and  unworthy  of  his  profession. 

X.-IdX  LINE  OF  MILITARY  EXERCISES. 
When  the  military  enthusiasm  which  so  strongly  charac- 
teri/e<l  the  middle  ages  had  subsided,  and  chivalr)-  was  on 
the  decline,  a  proiligious  change  took  place  in  the  nurture 
and  manners  of  the  nobility.  Violent  exercises  requiring 
the  exertions  of  muscular  strength  grew  out  of  fashion  with 
persons  of  rank,  and  of  course  were  consigned  to  the 
A  That  is,  all  of  the  kmli  and  other  nobility  who  were  seated  in  the  halL 


:  of  the  vulgar ;  and  the  cd  ucatioB  of  tlic  former 
became  ijmportionably  more  soft  and  delicate.  This 
exfttttpte  of  the  nobiiily  was  soon  followed  by  persons  of  less 
coci34:qu^Dce  ;  and  the  neglect  of  mihtary  exercises  prevailed 
so  generally,  that  the  interference  of  the  legislature  was 
thought  necessEi>%  to  prevent  its  influence  from  being 
universally  diffused,  and  to  correct  the  bias  of  the  common 
mind ;  for,  the  vulgar  readily  acquiesced  with  the  relaxation 
of  meritorious  exertions,  and  fell  into  the  vices  of  the  times, 
resorting  to  such  games  and  recreations  as  promoted  idleness 
and  dissipation,  by  which  they  lost  their  money,  and,  what 
ii  worse,  their  reputation,  entailing  poverty  and  distress  on 
themselves  and  their  families, 

XI.— DECLINE  OF  CHrVALRY. 

The  romantic  notions  of  chivalry  appear  to  have  lost 
their  vigooir  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century* 
especially  in  this  country,  where  a  continued  series  of 
miestine  commotions  employed  the  exertions  of  every  man 
of  property,  and  real  battles  afforded  but  little  leisure  to 
exercise  the  mockery  of  war.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tilts 
and  tournaments,  with  other  splendid  exhibitions  of  military 
skill,  were  occasionally  exercised,  and  with  great  brilliancy, 
so  far  as  pomp  and  finery  could  contribute  to  make  them 
attractive,  till  the  end  of  the  succeeding  century.  These 
splendid  pastimes  were  encouraged  by  the  sanction  of 
royalty,  and  this  sanction  was  perfectly  political ;  on  the  one 
hand,  it  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  nobility,  and,  on  the 
other,  it  amused  the  populace,  who,  being  delighted  with 
such  shows  of  grandeur,  were  thereby  diverted  from  reflect- 
ing -too  deeply  upon  the  grievances  they  sustained.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  justs  and  tournaments  of  the  latter 
ages,  with  all  their  pomp,  possessed  but  little  of  the  primi- 
tive spirit  of  chivalry. 

XII.— MILITARY  EXERCISES  UNDER  HENRY  VIL 

Henry  VII.  patronized  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  his 
court  in  the  practice  of  military  exercises.     The  following 
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extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  appointed  to  be  performed :  *  Whereas  it  e\cr 
hath  bene  of  old  antiquitie  used  in  this  realme  of  most  noble 
fame,  for  all  lustye  gentlemen  to  passe  the  delectable  season 
of  summer  after  divers  manner  and  sondry  fashions  of 
disports,  as  in  hunting  the  red  and  fallowedeer  \nth  houndes, 
greyhouiuk's,  and  with  the  bowe  ;  also  in  hawking  with 
hawkes  of  the  tower;  an<l  other  pastimes  of  the  held.  And 
bycause  it  is  well  knowen,  that  in  the  months  of  Maie  and 
June,  all  such  disports  be  not  convenient;  wherefore,  in 
eschewing  of  idleness,  the  ground  of  all  vice,' and  to  promote 
such  exen  ises  as  *  shall  be  honourable,  and  also  healthful! 
and  jirofitable  to  the  body,'  we  *  beseech  your  most  noble 
highness  to  permit  two  gentlemen,  assosyatying  to  them  two 
other  gentlemen  to  be  their  aides,'  by  *your  gracious  licence, 
to  furniNh  certain  articles  <oncerning  the  feates  of  amies 
hereafter  ensuinge  :  * — *  In  the  first  place  ;  On  the  twenty- 
second  ilaye  of  Maic,  there  shall  be  a  grcne  tree  sett  up  in 
the  lawnde  of  (Ircn\%ich  parke  ;  wlK'rcuj)on  shall  hange,  by 
a  grene  Luc,  a  vergcMU  '  blanke  ;  u|M.>n  whii  h  white  shieM 
it  shal  be  lawful  for  any  gentleman  that  will  answer  the 
following  chalenge  to  subseribe  his  name. — Secondly;  The 
said  two  gentlemen,  with  their  two  aides,  shal  be  redye  on 
the  tweniy-ihinle  daie  of  Maie.  being  Thursilaye,  an-.l  on 
Monilaye  tlienc  e  next  en^ewiuge,  and  so  ever)e  'i'hursd.iy 
and  Monday  until!  the  twentieth  daye  of  June,  armed  for  the 
foote,  to  auswear  all  gentlemen  couuners,  at  the  feate  callol 
the  Carriers,  \\'\\\\  the  tasting  s[>eare,  and  the  targett,  and 
with  the  bastanl-sword,-  alter  the  manner  following,  that  is 
to  saie,  lri»m  si\e  of  the  chMke  in  the  forenoone  till  bixe  of 
the  ( io<  ke  in  the  aftern«»one  duriug  the  time. — Thirdly; 
And  the  N.iiil  two  genileuK'n.  with  their  two  aiders  or  one  of 
them,  shall  be  there  redye  at  the  said  pKu  e,  the  daye  and 
daye?*   before   rehearse<4    to  deliver   any  of  the   gentlemen 

*  F«ir  vj'Ti;*'  cscii,  a  \irjjin  shioM.  or  .1  >»hit«»  ^hii'M.  \%itht>ut  ftny  «lr>icr% 
•ii(-]i  .1%  u.t>  N  If  lie  by  the  i>ru»  in  chivalry  ^ho  lad  fioi  pcrfuinied  any 
liicniur.il>!i*  ;u  tMn. 

'  .\  kMurd  \tiihout  eJ^n  or  iMiitit,  as  it  is  opLuncd  in  the  foUoviog 
aruclck. 
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answeares  of  one  easte  with  the  speare  bedded  with  the 
mome/  and  seven  strokes  with  the  stt'ord,  pomt  and  edge 
rcbaied,  without  close,  or  gtipmg  one  another  with  handes, 
upon  (mine  of  puniihrnent  as  the  judges  for  the  time  being 
shall  thinke  requisite^ Fourthly ;  And  it  shall  not  be  lawfutl 
lu  the  challengers,  nor  to  the  an  swearers,  with  the  bastard 
;GWDrd  to  give  or  ofler  any  foyne *  to  his  match,  upon  paine 
of  like  pimisliment. — Fifthly ;  The  challengers  shall  brings 
into  liie  ^elde,  the  said  daies  and  tymes,  all  manner  of 
weipoQi  concerning  the  said  feates,  that  is  to  saye,  casting 
^Moies  hedded  with  mornes^  and  bastard  swords  with  the 
edge  and  point  rebated ;  and  the  answerers  to  have  the  first 

XUL— MTLITARV  EXERCISES  UNDER  HENRY  VIIL 

Hcniy  VUL  not  only  countenanced  the  practice  of 
miliury  jiostimes  by  permitting  them  to  be  exercised  without 
restraint,  but  also  endeavoured  to  make  them  fashionable  by 
hi^  oi*Tr  example.  Hall  assure*^  us,  that,  even  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  continued  daily  to  amuse  himself 
in  archery,  casting  of  the  bar,  Avrestling,  or  dancing,  and 
frequently  in  tilting,  tournaying,  fighting  at  the  barriers  with 
swords,  and  battle-axes,  and  such  like  martial  recreations,  in 
most  of  which  there  were  few  that  could  excel  him.  His 
leisure  time  he  spent  in  playing  at  the  recorders,  flute,  and 
\nrginals,  in  setting  of  songs,  singing  and  making  of  ballads.* 
He  was  also  exceedingly  fond  of  hunting,  hawking,  and 
other  sports  of  the  field ;  and  indeed  his  example  so  far 
prevailed,  that  hunting,  hawking,  riding  the  great  horse, 
charging  dexterously  with  the  lance  at  the  tilt,  leaping,  and 
running,  were  necessary  accomplishments  for  a  man  of 
fashion.*  The  pursuits  and  amusements  of  a  nobleman  are 
placed   in  a  different  point  of  view  by  an  author  of  the 

*  That  is,  with  heads  without  points,  or  blunted  so  that  they  could  do  no 
hurt. 

^  Foyne,  or  foin,  signifies  to  push  or  thrust  with  the  sword,  instead  of 
striking. 

»  Harl.  MS.  69.  *  Hall,  in  Life  of  Henry  VHI. 

•  Arte  of  Rhetorike  by  The.  Wilson,  fol.  67. 
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succeeding  century;*  who,  describing  the  person  and 
manners  of  Charles  lord  Moun^oy,  regent  of  Ireland,  in 
1599,  says,  '  He  delighted  in  study,  in  gardens,  in  riding  on 
a  pad  to  take  the  aire,  in  playing  at  shovelboard,  at  cardes, 
and  in  reading  of  play-lx)okes  for  recreation,  and  especially 
in  fishing  and  fish-ponds,  seldome  uscing  any  other  exercises, 
and  useing  these  rightly  as  i)astimes,  only  for  a  short  and 
convenient  time,  and  with  great  variety  of  change  from  one 
to  the  other.'  The  game  of  shovelboard,  though  now 
considered  as  exceedingly  vulgar,  and  practise*!  by  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  was  formerly  in  great  repute 
among  the  nobility  and  gcntr\' ;  and  few  of  their  mansions 
were  without  a  shovelboard,  which  was  a  fashionable  piece 
of  furniture.  The  great  hall  was  usually  the  place  for  its 
reception. 

XIV.-PRINCELY  EXERCISES  UNDER  JAMES  I. 

We  are  by  no  means  in  the  dark  respecting  the  education 
of  the  nobility  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  ;  we  have,  from  that 
monarch's  own  hand,  a  set  of  rules  for  the  nurture  and  con- 
duct of  an  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  addressetl  to  his 
eldest  son  Henry,  prime  of  Wales.  From  the  third  book 
of  this  remarkable  j)ublication,  entitled  *  BASIAIKON 
AllPON,  or,  a  Kingc's  Christian  Dutie  towards  God/  I  shall 
select  such  parts  as  resj)eci  the  recreations  said  to  be  pro|)er 
for  the  pursuit  of  a  nobleman,  without  i)resuming  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  diction  of  the  royal  author. 

*Ceruinly,'  he  says,  *  bodily  exercises  and  games  arc 
very  commendable,  as  well  for  bannishing  of  idleness,  the 
mother  of  all  vice  ;  as  for  making  the  bcnly  able  and  durable 
for  Iravell,  which  is  very  net  ess;irie  for  a  king.  But  from 
this  court  1  delurre  all  rough  and  violent  exercises  ;  as  the 
foole-ball,  meeter  for  lameing,  than  making  able,  the  users 
thereof;  as  likewise  such  tumbling  irickes  as  only  sen*e  for 
romtedians  and  Killadines  to  win  their  bread  with  :  hut  the 
cxerci.Nes  that  I  would  have  you  to  use,  although  but  moder- 
ately, not  making  a  craft  of  them,  are,  running,  lca]»ing, 
'  VyoKk  Mor) son's  Itincrar)-,  fniUuhcd  A.  D.  1617. 


wrestling,  fencing,  dancing,  and  playing  at  the  caitch,  or 
tcnnise,  archeriep  palle-malle,  and  such  like  other  fair  and 
pleasant  field-ga.mcs.  And  the  honourabkst  and  most  re- 
commendable  games  that  yee  can  use  on  horseback ;  fotj  it 
bccomeih  a  prince  best  of  any  man  to  be  a  faire  and  good 
horieniaii  :  iise^  therefore,  to  ride  and  dan  ton  great  and 
couTageoias  horses ; — and  especially  use  such  games  on  horse- 
back as  may  teach  you  to  handle  your  amies  thereon,  sucli 
aj  the  til t^  the  ring^  and  low-riding  for  handling  of  your  sword, 

*  [  cannot  omit  heere  the  hunting,  namely,  with  running 
houndesj.  which  is  the  most  honourable  and  noblest  sort 
thereof;  for  it  is  a  theivish  forme  of  hunting  to  shoote  with 
gtmnes  and  bowes ;  and  greyhound  hunting  ^  is  not  so 
martial  a  gnme. 

'  As  for  hawkinge,  I  condemn  it  not ;  but  I  must  praise 
it  more  s|mririgly,  because  it  neither  resemble th  the  warres 
so  neere  as  hunting  docth  in  making  a  man  hardie  and  skil- 
fully ridden  in  all  grounds,  and  is  more  uncertain  and  subject 
to  mischances ;  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  is  there  through 
an  extreme  stirrer  up  of  the  passions. 

*As  for  sitting,  or  house  pastimes — since  they  may  at 
times  supply  the  roome  which,  being  eraptie,  would  be  patent 
to  pernicious  idleness — I  will  not  therefore  agree  with  the 
curiositie  of  some  learned  men  of  our  age  in  forbidding 
cardes,  dice,  and  such  like  games  of  hazard  :  ^  when  it  is 
foule  and  stormie  weather,  then,  I  say,  may  ye  lawfully  play 
at  the  cardes  or  tables ;  for,  as  to  diceing,  I  think  it  be- 
commeth  best  deboshed  souldiers  to  play  at  on  the  heads  of 
their  drums,  being  only  ruled  by  hazard,  and  subject  to 
knavish  cogging ;  and  as  for  the  chesse,  I  think  it  over-fond, 
because  it  is  over->vise  and  philosophicke  a  folly.' 

His  Majesty  concludes  this  subject  with  the  following 
good  advice  to  his  son :  *  Beware  in  making  your  sporters 
your  councellors,  and  delight  not  to  keepe  ordinarily  in  your 
companie  comoedians  or  balladines.' 

"  Coursing,  I  presume,  he  means. 

•  I  here  omit  a  long  train  cf  royal  reasoning  in  confutation  of  the  asser- 
tioDS  of  the  learned  meo  his  Majesty  alludes  to  in  this  passage. 
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XV.— REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING. 

The  discontinuation  of  bodily  exercises  afforded  a  pro- 
portionable quantity  of  leisure  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind ;  so  that  the  manners  of  mankind  were  softened  by 
degrees,  and  learning,  which  had  been  so  long  neglected, 
became  fashionable,  and  was  esteemed  an  indispensable 
mark  of  a  polite  education.  Yet  some  of  the  nobility  main- 
tained for  a  long  time  the  old  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  mode  of  nurture,  and  preferred  exercise  of  the  body 
to  mental  endowments  ;  such  was  the  opinion  of  a  i>erson  of 
high  rank,  who  said  to  Richard  Pace,  secretary  to  king 
Henr\'  VIII.,  *  It  is  enough  for  the  sons  of  noblemen  to  wind 
their  hom  and  carry  their  hawke  fair,  and  leave  study  and 
learning  to  the  children  of  meaner  people.*  *  Many  of  the 
j>astimes  that  had  been  countenancetl  by  the  nobility,  and 
sanctioned  by  their  example,  in  the  middle  ages,  grew  into 
disrejiute  in  modern  times,  ami  were  condemne*!  as  vulgar 
and  unbecoming  the  notice  of  a  gentleman.  'Throwing  the 
hammer  and  wrestling/  says  Peacham,  in  his  'Complete 
(lentleman/  pubhshed  in  1622,  *  I  hold  them  exercises  not 
so  well  beseeming  nobility,  but  rather  the  soMiers  in  the 
camp  and  the  i>rin(e's  guard.*  On  the  contrary.  Sir  Williana 
Forest,  in  his  Poesye  of  Princelye  Practii  e,  a  MS.  in  the 
Iloyal  Library,- written  in  the  year  154S.  laying  down  the 
rule>  for  the  education  of  an  heir-ai>parent  to  the  crown,  or 
print  e  of  the  hlood  royal,  writes  thus  : 

S»  niti^t  a  jninri',  at  'i'lmv  riinv««nionf  lir.»\\lc, 
III  fiM!:s  III  in.i>ti:»"N  li"*-t«>\\t'  siMiie  dilt^riio' : 
'JiMi  i\i|»-.  rimuf.  ltM|»t'.  i»r  el"****  by  xioli-n^f 
S!<jni-.  Il.trrr.  «>r  ii'iiiiiiUftt,  i.>r  sis.hf  oihcr  ihiiigc 
It  Hill  rrfii^ttlic  .my  prince  nr  k>  nj;*'. 

However,  I  doubt  not  both  these  authors  spoke  agreeably 
to  l!ie  t.i>te  of  the  limes  in  uhich  they  lived.  Rirclay,  a 
more  early  poetic  writer,  in  his  l'A:logue>,  first  publiNhetl  in 
15CS,  has  made  a  shepherd  boast  of  his  bkill  in  archer)-;  to 
\%hi(  ]i  he  adds, 

»  Ii;ogr.ii.h.  IJiit.,  p.  1236.  %  ■  No.  17.  D.  iii. 
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I  can  dance  the  raye ;  1  can  boCb  pipe  and  dug, 
If  I  wete  mery  ;  1  can  both  buf  le  iuid  sling  ; 
1  ruiifie»  1  wrnslls,  1  can  well  thrtme  the  birre, 
No  shepUerd  throwetb  the  axeiitee  so  farre  ■ 
If  I  wcrt  meiy,  I  could  well  leape  and  spring  \ 
I  wefe  a  man  mete  to  seive  a  pruice  or  kiog. 

XVX— RECREATIONS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY, 

Burton,  in  his  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/  published  ill 
1660,  gives  us  a  general  view  of  the  sports  most  prevalent  ia 
the  seventeenth  century.  *  Cards,  dice,  hawkes,  and  hounds/ 
says  he,  *  are  rocks  apon  which  men  lose  themselves,  when 
they  are  impnidenily  liandled,  and  beyond  their  fortmies/ 
And  again,  *  Hunting  and  hawking  are  honest  recreations, 
and  fit  for  some  great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferior 
person,  wbo,  while  tliey  maintain  their  faulkoner,  and  dogs, 
and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth  mns  away  with  their  hounds, 
and  their  fortunes  fly  aw^ay  with  tlieir  hawks**  In  another 
|ikce  he  speaks  thus  i  '  Ringing,  bowling,  shooting^  playing 
mith  keel-pins,  tronks,  coits,  pitching  of  bars,  hurling,  wrest- 
ling, leaping,  Rmnlng,  fencing,  mustering,  sv^imming^  playing 
with  wasters,  foils,  foot-balls,  balowns,  running  at  the  quin- 
tain, and  the  like,  are  common  recreations  of  country  folks ; 
riding  of  great  horses,  running  at  rings,  tilts  and  tournaments, 
horse-races,  and  wild-goose  chases,  which  are  disports  of 
greater  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentle- 
men by  such  means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes.' 
Speaking  of  the  Londoners,  he  says,  *  They  take  pleasure  to 
see  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at  a  coronation,  wedding, 
and  such  like  solemn  niceties ;  to  see  an  ambassador  or  a 
prince  received  and  entertained  with  masks,  shows,  and  fire- 
works. The  country  hath  also  his  recreations,  as  May- 
games,  feasts,  fairs,  and  wakes.'  The  following  pastimes  he 
considers  as  common  both  in  town  and  country,  namely, 
*  bull-baitings  and  bear-baitings,  in  which  our  countrymen 
and  citizens  greatly  delight,  and  frequently  use ;  dancers  on 
ropes,  jugglers,  comedies,  tragedies,  artillery  gardens,  and 
cock-fighting.'  He  then  goes  on  :  *  Ordinary  recreations  we 
have  in  winter,  as  cards,  tables,  dice,  shovelboard,  chess- 
play,  the  philosopher's  game,   small    trunks,   shuttlecock, 
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billiards,  music,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ule-games,  frolicks, 
jests,  riddles,  catches,  cross  purposes,  questions  and  com- 
mands, merry  tales  of  errant  knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords, 
ladies,  giants,  thvaifs,  thieves,  cheaters,  witches,  fairies, 
goblins,  and  friars.*  To  tills  catalogue  he  adds  :  *  Dancing, 
sinj;ing,  masking,  mumnling,  and  stage-i)lays,  are  reasonable 
rctTcaiions,  if  in  season  ;  as  are  May-games,  wakes,  and 
Whii.Non-alcs,  if  not  at  un>eason;il)le  hours,  are  justly  per- 
mitted. Let  them,'  that  is,  the  common  people,  *  freely  feast, 
sin^.  dance,  have  inippct-plays,  hobby-horses,  labers,  crowds,' 
:ind  bag-jiipcs  : '  let  them  *  play  at  ball  and  barley-brakes;' 
and  afterwards,  *  ria\s,  Uiasks,  jesters,  gladiators,  tumblers, 
and  jugglers,  are  to  be  winked  at,  lest  the  people  should  do 
worse  than  attend  them/ 

A  character  in  the  Cornish  Comedy,  written  by  (icorgc 
PowlU,  and  acted  at  l)^»r^et  Ciarden  in  1696,  says,  *  What  is 
a  gentkuian  without  his  recreations?  With  these  we  en- 
deavour to  pass  away  that  lime  which  othenvise  would  lie 
liL-avily  u)K)n  our  hands.  Hawks,  hounds,  setting-dogs,  and 
cocks,  with  their  appurtenances,  are  the  true  marks  of  a 
country  gentleman.'  This  chara<  ter  is  supi>osed  to  be  a 
yoimg  heir  just  come  to  his  estate.  *  My  cocks,'  s;iys  he, 
*  are  true  cocks  c)f  the  game — I  make  a  match  of  cock-fight- 
ing, and  then  an  hur.*lrt(l  or  two  pounds  are  scxjn  won,  for 
1  never  fight  a  battle  un»ler.' 

XVII.-OI.D  Sl'oRTS  OF  Tin-:  CITIZENS  OF  I.ONIX^X. 

In  addition  to  the  May-games,  morris-da nrings,  pageants, 
and  jirvuesMons,  whit  h  were  commonly  exhibited  through- 
out  the  kinj;d<^m  in  all  great  towns  and  cities,  the  Lon- 
donefN  hid  pet  uliar  and  extensive  privileges  of  hunting, 
hawkinu.  and  I'lshin:^:-  they  had  also  large  i>ortions  of 
j;rounil  ailotti*<l  to  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  for  the 
pra<  tit  e  of  such  pastimes  as  were  not  prohibited  by  the 
(iovcrnment,  ami  for  those  esjierially  that  were  best  calcu- 
lated to  render  them  strong  and  healthy.     We  are  told  by 

•  ^Vowtl  is  an  anrifnt  n.imr  f«3r  k\w  violin. 

'  N.t:  the  tint  and  sccoiul  (.hapten  io  the  body  of  the  woHl 


Fitz  Stephen,  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  on  the  holidays 
during  the  stitnmer  season,  the  young  men  of  London  exer- 
cised themselves  in  the  fields  with  Meaping,  shooting  with 
ihe  liow,  wrestling,  casting  the  stone,  playing  with  the  Imll, 
and  fighting  with  their  shields/  The  last  species  of  pastime, 
I  believe,  is  ihe  same  that  Slow,  In  his  *  Surv^ey  of  London,* 
calb  *  practising  with  their  wasters  and  bucklers  ■ '  which  in 
his  day  was  exercised  by  the  apprentices  before  the  doors  of 
their  masters.  The  city  dam^^els  had  also  their  recreations 
on  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  both  the  autliors  just  mentioned.  The  first  tells 
lis  that  ihey  played  upon  citherns^'  and  danced  to  the  music  ^ 
and  a^  Uus  amusement  jjrobably  did  not  take  place  before 
tlie  close  of  the  day,  they  were,  it  seems,  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  continue  it  by  moonlight  We  learn  from  the 
other,  who  wTote  at  the  distance  of  more  than  four  centuries, 
that  it  was  then  customary  for  the  maidens,  after  evening 
prajrcrBp  to  dance  in  the  presence  of  their  masters  and  mis- 
tre*ses»  while  one  of  their  comfjanions  played  the  measure 
upon  a  timbrel ;  and,  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  pursue 
this  exercise  with  alacrity,  the  best  dancers  were  rewarded 
with  garlands,  the  prizes  being  exposed  to  public  view, 
*  hanged  athwart  the  street,'  says  Stow,  during  the  whole  of 
the  performance.  This  recital  calls  to  my  mind  a  passage  in 
Spenser's  *  Epithalamium,'  wherein  it  appears  that  the  dance 
was  sometimes  accompanied  with  singing.     It  runs  thus  : 

The  damsels  they  delight, 

When  they  their  timbrels  smite, 
And  thereunto  dance  and  carol  sweet. 

XVIII.— MODERN  PASTIMES  OF  THE  LONDONERS. 

A  general  view  of  the  pastimes  practised  by  the  London- 
ers soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  occurs 
in  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  *  Survey  of  London,'  published 
in  1 7  20.*     *  The  modern  sports  of  the  citizens,'  says  the 

'  The  words  of  Fitz  Stephen  are,  *  Puellarum  cithara  ducit  choros,  et  pede 
libero  pulsatur  tellus.  usque  imminente  lun4.'  The  word  cithara,  Stow 
renders,  but  I  think  not  justly,  timbrels. 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  257. 
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editor,  '  besides  drinking,  are  cock-fighting,  bowling  upon 
greens,  playing  at  tables,  or  backgammon,  cards,  dice,  and 
billiards;  also  musical  entertainments,  dancing,  masks,  balls, 
stage-plays,  and  club-mcctings,  in  the  evening  ;  they  some- 
times ritle  out  on  horseback,  and  hunt  with  the  lord-mayor's 
pack  of  clogs  when  the  common  hunt  goes  out  The  lower 
classes  divert  tliemselves  at  football,  wrestling,  cudgels, 
ninepins,  shovel) )Oiird,  cricket,  stowball,  ringing  of  bells, 
quoits,  pitching  the  Ixir,  bull  and  bear  Ixaitings,  throwing  at 
cocks,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  lying  at  alehouses.'  To 
these  are  addetl,  by  an  author  of  later  date,  Maitland,  in  his 
'History  of  London,*  published  in  1739,  'Sailing,  rowing, 
swimming,  and  fishing,  in  the  river  Thames,  horse  and  foot 
races,  leaping,  archery,  bowling  in  allies,  and  skittles,  tennice, 
chess,  an<l  dAughts  ;  and  in  the  winter  seating,  sliiling,  and 
shooting.'  Duck-hunting  was  also  a  favourite  amusement, 
but  generally  practised  in  the  summer.  The  jxistimes  here 
enumerated  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  city  of  I»n- 
don,  or  its  environs  :  the  larger  part  of  them  were  in  general 
practice  throughout  the  kingdom. 

XIX.-COTSWOLD  AM)  CORNISH  GAMKS. 

Before  I  (juit  this  divisi<m  of  my  subject,  I  shall  mention 
the  annual  celebration  of  games  upon  Ci»ts\vold  Hills,  in 
('iloucester.>liire,  to  whicli  prodigit)UN  nuillitudes  constantly 
resorted.  Robert  Dover,  an  attorney,  <){  15artt»n  on  the 
Heath,  in  the  <  ounty  of  Warwick,  was  forty  years  the  chief 
dire<.t«ir  of  thc^e  pastimes.  They  consisted  Ky{  wrestling, 
cudgel  jtlaying.  leaping,  pil<:liing  the  Uir,  throwing  the  sledge, 
tossing  the  pike,  with  various  c»ther  feats  of  strength  ami 
a' tivity  ;  many  of  the  country  gentlemen  hunldl  or  coursed 
the  hare  ;  and  the  women  ilan<  ed.  A  cattle  of  boards  was 
cret  tol  on  tliis  oc<asion,  from  whi<  h  guns  were  frciiuently 
div  liarged.  'Captain  Dover  received  permission  from 
Jalne^  1.  t«)  hold  these  sjHjrts  ;  and  he  appeareil  at  their 
celebration  in  the  very  clothes  which  that  monarch  had 
fonnerly  worn,  but  with  much  more  dignity  in  his  air  and 


aspect''  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Cotswold  games 
were  mvented^  or  even  first  established,  by  Captain  Dover  j 
on  the  contrary  J  they  seem  to  be  of  much  higher  origin,  and 
are  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  following  hnes  by  John  Hey- 
vrood  the  epigrammatist :  ^ 

He  fomijth  like  a  bore,  (he  bcaste  should  &ceme  boldo, 
Fof  be  b  iu  bercc:  as  a  lyon  of  Cocsolde- 

Somc thing  of  the  same  sort,  I  presume,  was  the  Garaival, 
kept  every  year,  about  the  middle  of  July,  upon  Halgaver- 
moor,  near  Bodnitn  in  Cornwall ;  '  resorted  to  by  thousands 
of  people/  says  Heath,  in  his  description  of  Cornwall,  pub- 
lijihed  in  1750*  *The  sports  and  pastimes  here  held  were 
so  well  Uked  by  Charles  IL  when  he  touched  here  in  his  way 
to  Sicily,  that  he  became  a  brother  of  the  jovial  society. 
The  custom  of  keeping  this  carnival  is  said  to  be  as  old  ad 
the  Saxons/ 

XX,— SPLENDOUR  OF  THE   ANCIENT   KINGS   AND 
P  NOBJLITV. 

Paul  Hentzner,  a  foreign  writer,  who  visited  this  country 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says  of  the  English,  in 
his  *  Itinerary,'  written  in  1598,  that  they  are  '  serious  like  the 
Germans,  lovers  of  show,  liking  to  be  followed  wherever 
they  go  by  whole  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  master's 
arms  in  silver.'  ^  This  was  no  new  propensity  :  the  English 
nobility  at  all  times  affected  great  parade,  seldom  appearing 
abroad  without  large  trains  of  servitors  and  retainers ;  and 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  delighted  in  gaudy  shows, 
pageants,  and  processions. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  we  shall  find 
that,  soon  after  their  establishment  in  Britain,  their  monarchs 
assumed  great  state.  Bede  tells  us  that  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumberland,  lived  in  much  splendour,  never  travelling 
without  a  numerous  retinue  ;  and  when  he  walked  in  the 
streets  of  his  own  capital,  even  in  the  times  of  peace,  he  had 

'  Athen.  Oxen.  ii.  col.  8za ;  and  see  Granger's  Biographical  History, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  398,  8vo. 

■  In  his  Proverbs,  part  i.  chap.  11.  •  Scuta  ex  argento  facta. 
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a  standard  borne  before  hincL  This  standard  was  of  the  kind 
called  by  the  Romans  tufa,  and  by  the  English  tuuf :  it  was 
made  with  feathers  of  various  colours,  in  the  form  of  a  globe, 
and  fastened  upon  a  pole.'  *  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
citations ;  for  wiiich  reason,  I  shall  only  add  another. 
Canute  the  Dane,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  and 
most  magniticcnt  i»rince  of  his  time  in  Kuroj>e,  rarely  ap- 
peared in  i)ul)lic  without  being  followed  by  a  train  of  three 
thousand  horsemen,  well  mounted  and  com])leteIy  armed. 
These  aiteuil  mts,  wiio  were  called  house  carles,  formed  a 
corps  of  body  j;uards,  or  household  troops,  and  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  honour  and  s;ifety  of  that  prince's  pereon.* 
Tiie  examples  of  royalty  were  followed  by  the  nobility  and 
persons  of  opulence. 

In  the  middle  ai;es,  the  love  of  show  was  carried  to  an 
extravagant  lengdi ;  ami  as  a  man  of  fashion  was  nothing 
less  than  a  man  of  letters,  those  studies  that  were  best  cal- 
culated to  im|)rove  the  mind  were  held  in  little  estinution. 

XXL— ROYAL  AND  NOIJLK  ENTKRTAINMENTS- 

The  courts  of  j)rinces  and  the  castles  of  the  great  Imrons 
were  daily  crowded  wiih  numerous  retainers,  who  were 
always  welcome  to  their  masters'  tables.  The  noblemen 
had  their  privy  counsellors,  treasurers,  marshals,  consUbles, 
stewards,  secretaries,  chaplains,  heraMs,  pursuivants,  |»ages, 
henchmen  or  guards,  trumpeters,  and  all  the  other  c»flicers 
of  the  royal  court.'  To  these  may  be  a<lded  whole  com- 
I>anies  of  minstrels,  mimics,  jug'^lers,  tumblers,  roiH:-<Lincers, 
and  i>layers  ;  and  especially  on  days  of  public  festivity,  when, 
in  every  one  of  the  a]»artments  opene<l  for  the  reception  ol 
the  guests,  were  exhibited  variety  of  entertainments,  accord- 
ing to  the  tiste  of  the  times,  but  in  which  propriety  had  very 
little  share  ;  the  whole  forming  a  scene  of  pom|K)us  confu- 
sitMi.  where  feasting,  drinking,  music,  dancing,  tumbling,  sing- 
ing, and  bufro<jnery,  were  jumbletl  together,  and  mirth  cx» 

»  I^ilf.  F«t1.  I  lilt.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  |6. 

'  l>r  Hi!jr\  s  Mi'.t..  vj»'i.  ii.  hi>.  v.  c.ip.  7. 

*  ^^<:r  (he  NurthuiiibcrUnd  Family-Ukxik. 
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dted  too  often  at  the  expend  of  common  decency.^  If  we 
turn  to  the  third  Book  of  Famef  a  poem  written  by  our  own 
cotintryrtxan  Chaucer^  we  shall  find  a  perfect  picture  of  these 
tmuttUucni;}  court  eniertainraents,  drawn,  I  doubt  not,  from 
tealjty,  and  perhaps  without  any  exaggeration.  It  may  be 
thus  €3cprrssed  in  nKxicm  language ;  Minstrels  of  everj^  kind 
were  stationed  in  the  receptacles  for  the  guests ;  among 
ihem  were  je!*teTST  that  related  tales  of  mirth  and  of  sorrow  ; 
€lC€l1eni  players  upon  the  harp,  with  others  of  inferior 
mmc*  ieated  on  various  seats  below  them,  who  mimicked 
Uicir  perfonnances  Hke  apes  to  excite  laughter;  behind 
them,  at  '»  great  distance,  was  a  prodigious  number  of  other 
minstrds  making  a  great  sound  with  cornets,  shaulms,  tlutes, 
homs,^  pipes  of  various  kinds,  and  some  of  them  made  with 
green  com.*  such  aa  are  used  by  shepherds*  boys;  there 
were  also  Dutch  pipent  to  assist  those  who  chose  to  dance 
ei tiler  '  love-danceSp  <*priugs,  or  rayes/  *  or  any  other  new-cle- 
IfMd  measures.  Apart  from  these  were  stationed  tlie  trum- 
peteTJS  and  players  on  the  clarion  ;  and  other  seats  were  oc- 
cupied by  different  musicians  playing  variety  of  mirthful 
tunes.  There  were  also  present  large  companies  of  jugglers, 
magicians,  and  tregetors,  who  exhibited  surprising  tricks  by 
the  assistance  of  natural  magic. 

Vast  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  support  of  these 
absurd  and  childish  spectacles,  by  which  the  estates  of  the 
nobility  were  consumed,  and  the  public  treasuries  often 
exhausted.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully 
on  this  subject  hereafter.^ 

XXII.— CIVIC  SHOWS. 

The  pageantry  and  shows  exhibited  in  great  towns  and 
cities  on  occasions  of  joy  and  solemnity  were  equally  defi- 

*  Johan.  Sarisburiensis,  lib.  i.  c.  8,  p.  34. 

*  .Smalc  harpers  with  ihcr  glees. 

»  Corn  muse  and  Shalmes— many  a  floyte  and  lytlyngehome. 

*  Pyp«^  made  of  grene  come  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose. 

*  These  are  the  author's  o-vm  words. 

*  In  the  chapters  on  Minstrels,  Jugglers,  &c.,  pp.  170,  197-  The  plays 
and  pageants  exhibited  at  court  arc  described  in  the  chapter  ireatmg  on 
Theatrical  Amusements,  p.  150. 
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cient  in  taste  and  genius.  At  London,  where  they  were 
most  frequently  required,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  reception  of 
foreign  monarchs,  at  the  processions  of  our  own  through  the 
city  of  Ixjndon  to  Westminster  previous  to  their  coronation, 
or  at  their  return  from  abroad,  and  on  various  other  occa- 
sions ;  besides  such  as  occurred  at  stated  times,  as  the  lord 
mayor's  show,  the  setting  of  the  midsummer  watch,  and  the 
like,  a  considerable  number  of  ditt'erent  artificers  were  kept, 
at  the  city's  exj)en.se,  to  furnish  the  machiner>'  for  the 
pageants,  and  to  decorate  them.  Stow  tells  us  thai,  in  his 
memory,  great  part  of  Leaden  Hall  was  appro|»riatcd  to  the 
j)urj)Ose  of  painting  and  dei>ositing  the  pageants  for  the  use 
of  the  city. 

The  want  of  elegance  and  propriety,  so  glaringly  evident 
in  these  tem|)orary  exhibitions,  was  .su[)j»Iied,  or  attempted 
to  be  supplied,  by  a  tawilry  resemblance  of  sj)lendour.  The 
fronts  of  the  houses  in  the  streets  through  which  the  proces- 
sion passed  were  covered  with  rich  ailornments  of  ta})estry, 
arras,  and  cloth  of  gold  ;  the  chief  magistrates  am!  most 
opulent  citizens  usually  appeared  on  hor.NeUuk  in  sumptuous 
habits  and  joined  the  cavalcade  ;  while  the  ringing  of  l>ells, 
the  soun<l  of  music  from  various  quarters,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  iM)j»ula(  e,  nearly  stunned  the  ears  of  the  spectatt)rs.  At 
certain  distances,  in  plues  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the 
pageants  were  ere<  ted,  which  were  temporary  buildings 
representing  castles,  pahu  es.  gardens,  rocks,  or  forests,  as 
the  <Kt\i«»ion  requiretl,  where  nym)>hs.  t'avvns,  satyrs,  goils, 
godilcNses.  angels,  an«l  dcNils,  appearetl  in  company  with 
giants,  savages,  dragons,  saints,  knights,  built K)ns,  and 
dwarfs.  Mirroiuxletl  by  minstrels  and  chnristers  ;  the  heathen 
mythol-»jy,  the  legen«ls  of  diixalry.  and  Christian  divinity, 
were  ri«!i<  iilously  jumbled  ti»^eiher,  without  meaning;  and 
theexiiibition  UNuallj  ion«lutle«l  with  dull  pe<lantic  harangues, 
exreedui.i^ly  tedious,  and  replete  with  the  gn»sbest  adulation. 
The  giants  especially  were  favourite  performers  in  the 
pageants  ;  they  also  figured  away  with  great  applause  in  the 
I>.iges  of  romance ;  ami,  t*>gether  with  dragons  and  necro- 
mancers, were  created  by  the  authors  for  the  sole  pur|)OSC  of 
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pt^Ting  the  prowess  of  their  heroes^  whose  business  it  was 
10  desifoy  them. 

Some  faint  traces  of  the  processbnal  parts  of  these 
exhibitions  were  retained  at  London  in  the  lord  mayor's 
allow  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago ;  ^  but  the  pageants 
and  omtions  have  been  long  discontinued,  and  the  show 
itself  is  so  much  contmcted,  that  it  is  in  reality  altogether 
unwonhy  of  such  an  appellation. 

XXin — SETT[NG  OUT  OF  PAGEANTS, 

In  an  old  play,  the  *  Historie  of  Promos  and  Cassandra/ 
part  the  second,  by  George  Whetstone,  printed  in  1578,^  a 
cafpeni^r,  and  otiiersj  employed  in  preparing  the  pageants 
for  a  roj'al  procession,  are  introduced-  In  one  pan  of  the 
dty  the  artificer  is  ordered  *  to  set  up  the  frames,  and  to 
tpacc  out  the  rooms,  that  the  Nine  Worthies  may  be  so 
ll  imtaiiled  as  best  to  please  the  eye,'  The  *  Worthies '  are 
^^  tktis  aatned  in  on  henildical  MS,  in  the  Harkian  Libmr>' :  ^ 
l^'Dttke  Jossua  ;  Hector  of  Troy ;  kyng  David;  emperuur 
Alexander;  Judas  Machabyes;  emperour  Julyus  Csesar; 
kyng  Arthur ;  emperour  Charlemagne ;  and  syr  Guy  of 
Warwycke  ; '  but  the  place  of  the  latter  was  frequently,  and 
I  believe  originally,  supplied  by  Godefroy,  earl  of  Bologne : 
it  appears,  however,  that  any  of  them  might  be  changed  at 
pleasure  :  Henry  VHI.  was  made  a  *  Worthy*  to  please  his 
daughter  Mary,  as  we  shall  find  a  little  farther  on.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  play  the  carpenter  is  commanded 
to  *  errect  a  stage,  that  the  wayghtes  *  in  sight  may  stand  ; ' 
one  of  the  city  gates  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  fowre  Virtues, 
together  with  *  a  consort  of  music  ;  *  and  one  of  the  pageants 
is  thus  whimsically  described  : 

They  have  Hercules  of  monsters  conquering  ; 
Huge  great  giants,  in  a  forrest,  fighting 
With  Uons,  bears,  wolves,  apes,  foxes,  and  grayes, 
Baiards  and  brockes 


-  Oh,  these  be  wondrous  frayes  I 


The  stage  direction  then  requires  the  entry  of  *Two  men 

>  [Before  1801.) 

'  Garrick's  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  H.  vol.  iii.        *  No.  2220,  fol.  7. 

*  Or  \k*aits.  the  band  of  city  minstrels. 
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apparelled  lyke  grecne  men  at  the  mayor's  feast,  with  dubbt 
of  fyreworks ;  *  whose  office,  we  arc  told,  was  to  keep  a  dear 
passage  in  the  street,  '  that  the  kyng  and  his  trayne  might 
pass  with  ease.* — In  another  dramatic  performance  of  later 
date,  Green's  *Tu  Quo(iue,  or  the  City  Gallant,'  by  John 
Cooke,  jmblished  in  1614,  a  city  apprentice  says,  *  By  this 
light,  I  doc  not  thinke  but  to  be  lord  mayor  of  Ix>ndon 
before  I  die  ;  and  have  three  pageants  carried  before  me, 
besides  a  shij)  and  an  unicorn.*  The  following  passage 
occurs  in  Seldcn's  'Table  Talk,'  under  the  article  Judge: 

*  W'e  sec  the  i>ageants  in  Cheapside,  the  lions  and  the 
elephants  ;  but  ue  do  not  see  the  men  that  carry  them  :  we 
sec  the  judges  look  big  like  lions ;  but  we  do  not  see  who 
moves  them.' 

XX IV. -^PROCESSIONS  OF  QUEEX  MARY  AND  KING 
rUlLIP  OF  SPAIN   IN  LONDON. 

In  the  foregoing  quotations,  we  have  not  the  least 
necessity  to  make  an  allowance  for  poetical  licence:  the 
historians  of  the  time  will  justify  the  poets,  and  perfectly 
clear  them  from  any  charge  of  exaggeration  ;  and  especially 
Hall,  (I  ration,  and  Hoi  in  shed,  who  are  exceedingly  ditfuse 
on  this  and  such  like  i)oj)ular  subjects.  The  latter  has 
reconled  a  very  curious  piece  of  ])antomimical  trickery 
exhibited  at  the  lime  that  the  j)rincess  Mary  went  in  proces- 
sion through  the  cily  of  London,  the  <lay  before  her  corona- 
tion : — .\i  the  upper  end  of  ( Irace-church  Street  there  was  a 
pageant   made  by  the   Florentines  ;  it  was  ver)*  high  ;  and 

*  on  the  top  theret)f  there  stood  foure  pictures  ;  and  in  the 
mi^l^t  of  iheui.  and  the  highest,  there  stcxxl  an  angell,  all  in 
greene,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  han<l;  and  when  the  tnmii)etter 
who  stoud  secretlie  within  the  j^ageant,  did  sound  his 
trumpet,  the  angell  ditl  put  his  trum)>et  to  his  mouth,  as 
th'K!,::h  it  h.id  been  the  same  that  had  sounde<l,'  A  similar 
iUm  eption,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  was  practised  at 
the  g.ue  f»f  Kenel worth  Castle  for  the  reception  of  Queen 
Kli/.ibeth.'     1 1  ol  in -bed,  speaking  of  the  spectacles  exhibited 

*  Sec  funher  on,  pp.  33,  34. 


at  London,  when  Philip,  king  of  Spain »  mth  Mary,  his 
cofi^wrt,  made  their  public  entry  in  the  city,  calls  thenij  in 
the  margifi  of  his  Chronicle,  'the  vainc  pageants  of  London;' 
Ifldlie  uses  the  same  epithet  twice  in  the  description  inime- 
dkiely  Atibsequeai;  *Now/  says  hep  'as  the  king  came  to 
IjondonT  and  as  he  entered  at  the  drawbridge,  [on  London 
Bi:i<lgt%j  tliere  was  a  vaine  great  spectacle,  with  two  images 
feprt*9^ntiag  two  gbnis,  the  one  named  Cor  in  ens,  and  the 
other  Gog-magog,  hohUng  betweene  them  certeine  Latin 
verses^  which,  for  the  vaine  ostentation  of  flatterye,  I  over- 
passe,**  He  then  adds  :  '  From  the  bri^Jge  they  passed  to 
the  condtiit  in  G rat ious-s tree t,  which  was  finely  painted  j 
and,  among  other  things,*  there  exhibited,  'were  the  Nine 
Worthies;  of  these  king  Henry  VIIL  was  one.  He  was 
painted  in  hamesse,^  having  in  one  hand  a  sword,  and  in  the 
other  hand  a  booke,  whereupon  was  written  Verbum  Dei/ 
H€  was  also  delivering,  as  it  were,  the  same  booke  to  his 
aoime  king  Edward  VL,  who  was  painted  in  a  comer  by 
him*  This  device p  it  seems,  gave  great  offence ;  and  the 
-  T  t^Tj  at  tiie  !ju*.*en'?>  command^  was  surnnn^ncd  before  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  severe  reprimand,  and  was  ordered  to  erase  the 
inscription ;  to  which  he  readily  assented,  and  was  glad  to 
have  escaped  at  so  easy  a  rate  from  the  peril  that  threatened 
him ;  but  in  his  hurry  to  remove  the  offensive  words,  he 
nibbed  out  *the  whole  booke,  and  part  of  the  hand  that 
held  it'* 

The  Nine  Worthies  appear  to  have  been  favourite  charac- 
ters, and  were  often  exhibited  in  the  pageants ;  those  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  passage  were  probably  nothing  more 
than  images  of  wood  or  pasteboard.     These  august  person- 

1  These  passages  do  not  prove  that  the  historian  was  disgusted  with  the 
pageantry,  abstractedly  considered,  but  rather  with  the  occasion  of  its  exhi- 
ration  :  for  he  speaks  of  the  same  kind  of  spectacles  with  commendation, 
both  anterior  and  subsequent  to  the  present  show,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  least  claim  for  superiority  in  point  of  reason  or  consistency. 

*  Armour. 

»  '  The  Word  of  God  ; '  meaning  the  Bible  published  in  English  by  his 
antbority,  which  was  prohibited  in  the  sanguinary  reign  of  his  fanatic 
daofhter. 

^HoUnshed,  vol  iii.  pp.  1091,  11 20,  &c. 
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ages  were  not,  however,  always  degraded  in  this  Runner^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  frequently  personified  by 
human  beings  uncouthly  habited,  and  sometimes  mounted 
on  horseback.  They  also  occasionally  liarangued  the  spec- 
tators as  tlicy  passed  in  the  procession. 

XXV. -CHESTER  PAGEANTS. 

The  same  species  of  shows,  but  probably  not  upon  so 
extensive  a  scale,  were  exhibited  in  other  cities  and  large 
towns  throughout  tlie  kingdom.  I  have  now  before  me  an 
ordinance  for  the  mayor,  alderman,  and  common  councilmen 
of  the  city  of  Chester,  to  provide  yearly  for  iho  setting  of  the 
watch,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  Saint  John  the  lUptist,  a 
pageant,  which  is  expressly  said  to  be  *  according  to  ancient 
custome,'  consisting  ofl"  our  giants,  one  unicorn,  one  drome- 
dary, one  luce,'  one  camel,  one  ass,  one  dragon,  six  hobby- 
horses, and  sixteen  naked  boys.  This  ordinance  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.-  is  dated  1564.  In  another  .MS.  in  the  same 
library,  it  is  saiil,  *  A.  I).  1599,  Henry  Hardware,  esq.  the 
mayor,  was  a  godly  and  zealous  man;'  he  caused  'the 
g>*auntes  in  the  nii< Isomer  show  to  be  broken,  and  not  to 
goe  ;  the  devil  in  his  fe»uhers,'  alluding  i)erhai>s  to  some  fan- 
tastic representation  not  mentioned  in  the  former  ordinance, 
*he  |)ut  awaye,  and  the  cuj»|)es  and  Cannes,  an«l  the  dragon 
and  the  naked  boys.'  In  a  more  modern  hand  it  is  added, 
*  .\n<l  he  caused  a  man  in  com))lete  armour  to  go  in  their 
stead.  He  also  caused  the  bull-ring  to  be  taken  up,*  &c. 
liut  in  the  year  1601,  John  Rat<lytTe.  beer-brewer,  being 
mayor,  *  sett  out  the  giaunts  and  niiilsomnier  ^how,  as  of  oulde 
it  was  wont  to  bekej>t.'"*  In  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealtli  this  sperta<  le  was  diM.'ontinued,  and  the  giants,  with 
the  beasts,  were  destroyed.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  it  wa^  a.,Teed  by  tlie  citizens  to  replace  the  pageant  as 
Usual,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St  John  the  Hajitist,  in 
1O61  ;  and  as  the  following  computation  of  the  charges  for 

>  f'.illtfl  Iwlow  a  fiowcr-de-lucc,  an  animal  I  am  not  in  the  least  ao- 
qu.iintrtl  with. 

*  No.  fy03.  •  lUrl.  MS.  aiaS. 
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the  different  parts  of  the  show  are  exceedingly  ciiTiouSp  I 
shall  lay  ihem  before  the  reader  without  any  further  apology. 
We  are  told  that  *  all  things  were  to  be  made  new^  by  reason 
the  ould  modells  were  all  broken.'  The  compatist  then 
proceeds  i  *  For  finding  all  the  materials,  with  the  workman- 
ship of  the  four  great  giants,  all  to  be  made  new,  as  nccre  as 
may  be  lyke  as  they  were  before,  at  five  pounds  a  giant  the 
least  that  can  be,  and  four  men  to  carry  them  at  two  sliil- 
Imgs  Atid  six  pence  each.'  The  materials  for  the  composi- 
tion of  these  monsters  are  afterwards  specified  to  be  *  hoops 
of  ^-ariousi  magnitudes,  and  other  productions  of  the  cooper, 
deal  boartls,  nails,  pasteboard,  scaleboard,  paper  of  various 
sorts,  with  bnckram,  sue  cloth,  and  old  sheets  for  their 
bodies,  sleeves,  and  shirts,  which  were  to  be  coloured/  One 
pair  of  the  *  olde  sheets '  were  provided  to  cover  the  ^  father 
and  mother  giants/  Another  article  specifies  *  three  yards 
of  biicknim  for  the  mothers  and  daughterV  hoods  ^ '  which 
seems  to  prove  that  three  of  these  stupendous  pasteboard 
personages  were  the  representatives  of  females.  There  were 
'also  tinsille,  tinfoil,  gold  and  stiver  leaf,  and  colours  of  dif* 
ferent  kinds,  with  glue  and  paste  in  abundance.'  Respect- 
ing the  last  article,  a  very  ridiculous  entry  occurs  in  the  bill 
of  charges ;  it  runs  thus  :  *  For  arsnick  to  put  into  the  paste 
to  save  the  giants  from  being  eaten  by  the  rats,  one  shilling 
and  fourpence/  But  to  go  on  with  the  estimate.  •*  For  the 
new  making  the  city  mount,  calle«l  the  maior's  mount,  as 
auntiently  it  was,  and  for  hireing  of  bays  for  the  same,  and  a 
man  to  carry  it,  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence/ 
The  bays  mentioned  in  this  and  the  succeeding  article  was 
hung  round  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  extended  to  the 
ground,  or  near  it,  to  conceal  the  bearers.  *  For  making 
anew  the  merchant  mount,  as  it  aunciently  was,  with  a  ship 
to  turn  round,  the  hiring  of  the  bays,  and  five  men  to  carry 
it,  four  pounds.'  The  ship  and  new  dressing  it,  is  charged 
at  fi\t  shillings ;  it  was  probably  made  with  pasteboard, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  article  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  both  the  moveable  mountains ;  it  was  turned  by 
means  of  a  swivel  attached  to  an  iron  handle  underneath 
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the  frame.  In  the  bill  of  charges  for  *thc  merchant'i 
mount/  is  an  entry  of  twenty  pence  paid  to  a  joyncr  for 
cutting  the  pasteboard  into  several  images.  *  For  making 
anew  the  elephant  and  castell,  and  a  Cupid/  with  his  bow 
anil  arrows,  •suiiaMe  to  it/  the  castle  was  covered  with  tin- 
foil. an«l  the  Cupid  with  skins,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  naked, 
*and  iilso  for  two  nu*n  to  luirry  thcni,  one  pound  sixteen 
shilliiii^s  and  cIljIu  pon(  c.  Vox  makinj;  anew  the  four  beostes 
calk'd  ilic  uniror:ic,  ilie  antclo]>.  the  !lower-dc-Iuce,  and  the 
camcll,  one  pountl  sixteen  siiillings  and  fourpence  apiece, 
and  lor  eij;ht  men  to  cirry  them,  sixteen  shillings.  For  four 
hobby-horses,  ^ix  shillings  and  eight-pence  apiece;  and  for 
four  l)*»ys  to  carry  tliem,  tour  shillings.  For  hance-staves, 
garlands,  an<l  balls,  for  the  attendants  uj)on  the  mayor  and 
sheriiis,  one  ji-umd  nineteen  shillings.  For  makinge  anew 
the  dragon,  and  tor  si\  naked  boys  to  beat  at  it,  one  pound 
sixteen  shillings.  For  six  morris  dancers,  with  a  pipe  and 
tabret,  twenty  shillings.' 

'J'iie  sports  e\liii)ited  on  occasions  of  st)lemnity  did  not 
temiin.ite  wiih  the  ])ageants  and  processions:  the  evening 
was  generally  ( Diicluled  with  fe^iiviiy  and  diversions  ct 
varioii- kind^  to  please  the  p»)i'n!aie.  These  amusements 
are  well  dcMribeil  in  a  few  lines  b\  an  early  <lraniatic  iKK"t, 
whose  name  is  not  kni»wn  ;  hi**  performance  is  entitled 
*  .V  ]»lea>.ini  ami  sMti-ly  Morall  of  the  'Ihree  Lurdes  of  Loo- 
don,'  bl.ii  k  leller,  no  dale  :  * 

--    I.-l  :<.••!, i;i'^'  tli.ifv  1)1.1    'MM.-il. 
<  T  x'.M  M>  i\  t.  ri-i  t..  I ..  mi.  !i  -  .;>.n  I  |:::  vt.irf. 
I'.--  •!■.    ■  :t    -III-  •:    ,1*  -!..i\\.      .«•!  i  s  it-int:.'  !■■  ■.«!s, 
\^  .I'l  ■    -  iM  ,iMiii  iir    "TiMii.    ■  «■'.  i;i-.»i't  .;L:ri:-., 
\\     I-  :i  '  V  !.t  !■■>.  .If;-!  jn   ■  ■  ^  .'t  1  T..:t:.ti:[i-' 
\'   :  ;   '  I  ■;?•■       >•■!■  •).  ii  i      ;•  >  I--  j'lil.  i-'..nl. 
M.i:  ;^  iMii--.  ,ri-l  fii  iN^.'..  u.-'i  rii;:t!,f  .inl  !iHT;«'!ri.*KiP, 
r.i  ,'j»i'-«  mil  ''♦.h'r.;  ri.-.i-,'."..  I- .i:i  >  .ij:>1  |iiti>{t*(-}i:.ii(.'S. 

The  *  rresNci  li.:lii '  was  a  large  Ian  I  horn  |>Ku  ed  upon  a 
long  poU-.  and  carried  ujion  men's  shouKlers.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  ( opy  of  a  letter  from  Henry  VU.  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  I^>ndun.  cunnn.iniling  them  to  make  lionhrcs, 
and  to  show  uther  marks  of  reji>ii  ing  in  the  city,  when  the 
*  Gonickk  Cull«x(ion  of  Old  llays. 


:  was  Taliped  for  the  maniage  of  his  daughter  Mary 
with  the  prince  of  Castile/  ^ 

XXVT.-^FUBUC  SHOWS  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 

These  modey  displays  of  pomp  and  absurdity,  proper 
only  for  the  amusement  of  children,  or  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  populace^  were,  however,  highly  relished  by  the 
Dobyity,  and  repeatedly  exhibited  by  them,  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  One  would  think,  indeed,  that  the  repetitions 
would  liave  been  intDlerable ;  on  the  contrary,  for  want  of 
more  nttional  entertainments,  they  maintained  for  ages  their 
popularityf  and  do  not  appear  to  have  lost  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  their  attraction  by  the  frequency  of  representation, 
Shoe's  of  this  kind  were  never  more  fashionable  than  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  they  were  generally  encouraged  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  exhibited  with  very  little 
^iiential  variation  ;  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL*  His  daughter  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been 
eqnally  pleased  with  this  species  of  pageantr>' ;  and  there^ 
fore  it  was  constantly  provided  for  her  amusement,  by  the 
nobility  whom  she  visited  from  time  to  time,  in  her  pro- 
gresses or  excursions  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.^  I 
shall  simply  give  the  outlines  of  a  succession  of  entertain- 
ments contrived  to  divert  her  when  she  visited  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  at  Kenelworth  castle,  and  this  shall  serve  as  a 
specimen  for  the  rest 

XXVII.-QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AT  KENELWORTH 

Her  Majesty  came  thither  on  Saturday  the  ninth  of  July, 
1575;*  she  was  met  near  the  castle  by  a  fictitious  Sibyl, 
who  promised  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  country  during 
her  reign.     Over  the  first  gate  of  the  castle  there  stood  sLx 

»  Cotton  MS.  Titus.  B.  i. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  court  ludi  in  the  chapter  on  Theatrical  Exhi- 
bitions. 

*  The  reader  may  find  accounts  of  most  of  these  excursions  in  a  work 
entitled  'The  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  in  two  volumes  4to,  published 
by  Mr  Nichols. 

*  This  account  is  chiefly  taken  from  a  small  pamphlet  called  •  Princely 
Measures  at  KcnelworUi  Castle.'     Progresses,  vol.  i. 
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gigantic  figures  with  tnimpcts,  real  trumpeters  being  stationed 
behind  them,  who  sounded  as  tiie  queen  approached.  This 
pageant  was  childish  enough,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
reason  for  its  being  placed  there.  *  By  this  dumb  show/ 
says  my  author,  *  it  was  meant  that  in  the  daies  of  king 
Arlluir,  men  were  of  that  stature ;  so  that  the  castle  of 
Kenulworlh  should  seem  still  to  be  kept  by  king  Arthur's 
heirs  and  their  servants.'  I^neham  says  these  figures 
were  eight  feet  high.  Upon  her  Majesty  entering  the 
gateway,  the  porter,  in  the  character  of  Hercules,  nude 
an  oration,  anil  presented  to  her  the  keys.  Bemg  come 
into  the  base  court,  a  lady  *  came  all  over  the  pool,  being  so 
con\  eyeil,  that  it  seemed  she  had  gone  upon  the  water ;  she 
was  attended  by  two  water  nymphs,  and  calling  herNclf  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  she  addressed  her  Majesty  with  a  speech 
prepared  for  the  [jurpose.'  The  (lueen  then  proceeded  to 
the  iiUKT  court,  and  passed  the  bridge,  which  was  railed  on 
l>«)th  siiics,  and  the  to|)S  of  the  posts  were  adorneii  with 
'Miiulry  j»resL-nts  and  gifts,*  as  of  wine,  corn,  fruits,  fishes, 
lowls,  instruments  of  nuiMr,  and  weapons  of  war.  I^neham 
<  alli»  the  adorneii  po.st>  *  \vell-jin>[)ortioned  pillars  lumeil:' 
he  telU  us  there  were  I'ourteen  of  them,  seven  on  each  side 
of  the  l»ri<!ge  ;  on  tlie  Mr^t  pair  were  birtls  of  various  kinds 
alive  in  c.i.;es,  said  to  be  the  presents  of  the  gotl  Silvanus ; 
on  the  next  [uir  were  diirereni  .sorts  of  fruits  in  silver  ImjwIs, 
the  gitt  of  the  godjless  Tomoiia  ;  on  the  third  pair  were 
different  kinds  of  grain  in  silver  1m>wN,  the  gilt  of  Ceres  ;  on 
the  fi.urih.  in  >i!\ereil  pots,  were  red  and  white  wine  with 
cl>j>tiTs  <»f  gMpe.N  in  a  silver  ImiwI.  the  gift  of  Bacchus  ;  on 
the  iifi!i  wv.re  fishes  of  \;irious  kin<l.s  in  trays,  the  ilonation 
of  Neptune;  on  the  sixili  were  we.ipoUs  of  war,  the  gift  of 
M.iis:  an-l  (»n  the  r>eve!ii!i,  \ari'HiN  nuisiial  instnimenls,  the 
prt^t.nts  of  Ap«il!o.  J  Ik*  meaning  of  these  eml>lemalical 
de«  .iraii' ns  was  e\plaln<  d  in  a  L.um  spec*  h  deliveretl  by 
tl:e  aiiili  T  of  ii.  1  iien  an  e\<  eiient  band  of  nuisic  began 
I.,  play  as  Iier  Majesty  ei:tere«I  the  inner  court,  where  >he 
ahuhted  ir«ni  her  liur^e.  and  went  up->tair?>  to  the  aiurimenis 
J  rep.ired  for  her. 


On  Sunday  evening  she  was  entertained  with  a  grand 
iy  of  fire  works  J  as  well  in  the  air  as  upon  the  water, 

On  Monday,  after  a  great  hunting,  she  was  met  on  her 
return  by  Gascoigne  the  poet,  so  disguised  as  to  represent  a 
Mtrage  maii,  who  paid  her  many  high-flown  compliments  in 
a  kind  of  dialogue  between  him^^elf  and  an  echo. 

On  Tuesday  she  was  diverted  with  music^  dancing,  and 
an  interlude  upon  the  water. 

On  Wednesday  was  another  grand  hunting. 

On  Thursday  she  was  amused  with  a  grand  bear- beating, 
to  which  were  added  tumbling  and  tire  works.  Bear-beating 
and  bull- baiting  were  fashionable  at  this  period,  and  con- 
sidered  as  proper  pastimes  for  the  amusement  of  ladies  of 
ihe  highest  rank.  Eli^abeth^  though  a  woman,  possessed  a 
mascuHne  mind,  and  prt^ferred,  or  affectetl  to  prefer,  the 
exercise!!  of  the  chase  and  other  recreations  pursued  by  men, 
rather  than  those  usually  approiiriatcd  to  her  sex. 

On  Friday,  the  weather  being  unfavourable,  there  were 
no  open  show& 

Tin  '^.ri^r-iay  there  was  dancing  within  the  casde  and  a 
country  brideale,  with  running  at  the  quintain  in  the  castle- 
yard,  and  a  pantomimical  show  called  *  the  Old  Coventry 
Play  of  Hock  Thursday,'  performed  by  persons  who  came 
from  Coventry  for  that  purpose.  In  the  evening  a  regular 
play  was  acted,  succeeded  by  a  banquet  and  a  masque. 

On  the  Sunday  there  was  no  public  spectacle. 

On  the  Monday  there  was  a  hunting  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  on  the  queen's  return,  she  was  entertained  with  another 
show  upon  the  water,  in  which  appeared  a  person  in  the 
character  of  Arion,  riding  upon  a  dolphin  twenty-four  feet  in 
length  ;  and  he  sung  an  admirable  song,  accompanied  with 
music  performed  by  six  musicians  concealed  in  the  belly  of 
the  fish.  Her  Majesty,  it  appears,  was  much  pleased  with 
this  exhibition.  The  person  who  entertained  her  Majesty 
in  the  character  of  Arion  is  said  to  have  been  Harry  Gold- 
ingham,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote  is  related  :  *  There 
was  a  spectacle  presented  to  queen  Elizabeth  upon  the 
water,  and  among  others,  Harry  Goldingham  was  to  repre- 
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sent  Anon  upon  the  back  of  a  dolphin ;  but  finding  his  voice 
to  be  very  hoarse  and  unpleasant  when  he  came  to  perfonn 
his  part,  he  tears  off  his  disguise,  and  swears  that  he  was 
none  of  Arion,  not  he,  but  even  honest  Harr)-  GoKlingham  ; 
which  blunt  discovcric  pleased  the  queen  better  th.in  if  it 
had  gone  thorough  in  the  right  way.  Yet  he  couiil  onlcr  his 
voice  to  an  instrument  exceedingly  well/*  This  slDr)-  lus 
been  applied  to  the  perfonnance  above  meniioneii,  but  I 
trust  mistakenly ;  it  certainly  must  have  happeneil  on  some 
other  txcasion,  for  such  a  circumstance  would  not  have 
escaped  ti)e  observation  of  the  facetious  Kmehani ;  l>csitles, 
it  apj)ears  in  this  instance  that  the  part  of  Arion  was  i)cr- 
formcil  without  defect,  and  the  song  well  executed. 

On  Tuesday  the  Coventry  [)lay  was  repealed,  because 
the  queen  had  not  seen  the  whole  of  it  on  S^iturd.iy. 

On  Weilnesilay,  the  twentieth  of  the  Name  month,  she 
de|)arted  from  Kenel worth.  Various  other  pastimes  were 
prepared  upon  this  ()<'<'asion ;  but,  for  want  of  lime  and 
opi>ori unity,  they  could  not  be  performed. 

XXVIII.  -  I.OVK  OF  ri'HI.IC  SIC.HTS  ILI.l'STUATKn  FROM 
SIIAKSI'LARK. 

The  Mn-lish  are  particularized  for  their  |»artialiiy  to 
strange  siizhts  ;  mutimmon  beasts,  binN,  or  I'lshe^  .ire  sure 
to  aiiracl  iheir  noti<*e.  antl  especially  sue  h  of  them  as  are  of 
i!ie  monstrous  kin«l  ;  and  this  propensity  of  our  countrymen 
is  ne.itly  s.itiri/ed  !»y  Slukspeare  in  the  •  rem[ie>t';  where 
Steph.ino,  seeing  Caliban  lying  upon  the  .stage,  anil  Iving 
un»  ert.iin  whether  he  was  a  fish,  a  beast,  or  one  of  the  in- 
h,il'ii. lilts  <»f  the  isl.-nd.  speaks  in  the  ft>llo\\ing  manner: 
•\\\re  1  in  Kngl.md  now.  as  oni  e  I  was.  an^l  h.iil  this  fish 
p.nr.trd,  not  a  hnlid.iy  foul  there  but  woiiM  gi\e  me  a  piece 
«)f  MJMr.  'Ihere  wnwld  \\\\>  \\va\^w\  m.ike  a  m.m  :  any 
str.iii^r  l■^..;^t  Uktc  ui.ike-.  a  man.  When  they  will  not  give 
,1  doii  lo  nlieve  a  lame  l-ej^.ir.  the)  will  kiy  out  ten  to  si'c 
.1  dead   Inilian.'-     lutlced,  we  m.iy  «iliserve  that  a  row  wiili 

'  ll.iil.  MS.  Oj.y^,  rntjtl- 1!  M'Tiv  P.l^^,lff«'^  ."ini!  Jc»t5.  .lit.  a^i. 
»  'Icin{4'3l.  AlI  II.  St. trie  i>. 


rNTRODUCTlON, 

Vno  betdSf  a  pig  with  six  legs^  or  any  other  uniutural  pro 
ductioc,  with  proper  nrnnagemeot,  are  pretty  certain  fortunes 
to  the  posstesiors, 

xxtx^RorE-DANcma  tutored  animals,  and 

PUPPET-SHOWS. 

They  also  take  great  delight  in  seeing  men  and  animals 
perComa  such  feats  as  appear  to  be  entirely  contrary  to  their 
nature ;  a^^  men  and  monkeys  dancing  upon  ropes,  or  walk- 
ing upon  wires  ;  dogs  dancing  minuets,  pigs  arranging  letters 
to  ajt  to  fxsrm  wonis  at  thefr  master's  command  ;  hares  beat- 
ing drums,  or  birds  firing  off  cannons.  These  cxhibiliouSj 
for  all  of  them  have  in  reaUty  been  brought  to  pubUc  view, 
are  ridiculed  by  the  *  Spectator,'  in  a  paper  dated  the  3rd  of 
April,  171 1,  The  author  pretends  that  he  received  the 
foUowtng  letter  from  a  show-man  who  resided  near  Charing- 
Cross: 

*  Honoured  Sir, — Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great 
encourager  of  ingenuity,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  rope- 
dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the 
Great  Mogul.  '  He  is  by  birth  a  monkey,  but  swings  upon  a 
rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like 
any  reasonable  creature.^  He  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the 
quality  j  and  if  they  will  make  a  subscription  for  him,  I  will 
send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Holland,  that  is  a  very  good 
tumbler ;  and  also  for  another  of  the  same  family  whom  I 
design  for  my  merry-andrew,  as  being  an  excellent  mimic, 
and  the  greatest  droll  in  the  country  where  he  now  is.  I 
hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  readiness  for  the  next 
winter ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera 
or  the  puppet-show.  I  will  not  say  that  a  monkey  is  a  better 
man  than  some  of  the  opera  heroes ;  but  certainly  he  is  a 
better  representative  of  a  man  than  any  artificial  composition 
of  wood  and  wire.' 

*  There  actually  was  such  a  monkey  exhibited  at  that  time  near  Charing- 
Cross,  but  in  tlie  bills  which  were  given  to  the  public  he  is  called  a  Wild 
Hairy  Man,  and  they  tell  us  he  performed  all  that  the  '  Spectator '  relates  con- 
ceniing  him  ;  but  this  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
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The  latter  part  of  this  sarcasm  relates  to  a  feigned  dispute 
for  seniority  between  Powel,  a  puppet-showman,  who  ex- 
hibited his  wooden  heroes  under  the  little  piazza  in  Covcnt- 
gardcn,  and  the  managers  of  the  Italian  opera;  which  is 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  paper ^  to  this  effect:  *Thc  opera 
at  the  Haymarket,  and  that  under  the  little  piazza  of 
Covent-garden,  are  at  present  the  two  leading  diversions  of 
the  town ;  Powcl  professing  in  his  advertisements  to  set  up 
Whittington  and  his  Cat  against  Rinaldo  and  Armida.' — 
After  some  obser\ations,  which  are  not  immediately  to  the 
present  purpose,  the  author  proceeds  :  *  I  observe  that  Powel 
and  tlie  undertakers  of  the  opera  had  both  of  them  the  same 
thought,  and  I  think  much  about  the  same  time,  of  introduc- 
ing animals  on  tlieir  several  stages,  though  indeed  with  dif- 
ferent success.  The  sparrows  and  chaffinches  at  the  Hay- 
market  fly  as  yet  veiy  irregularly  over  llie  stage,  and  instead 
of  i)ercliing  on  the  trees,  and  performing  their  parts,  these 
young  actors  either  get  into  the  galleries,  or  put  out  the 
candles ;  whereas  Powel  has  so  well  <liscipline<l  his  pig,  thai 
in  the  first  scene  he  and  Punch  dance  a  minuet  together.  I 
am  informed  that  Powel  resolves  to  excel  his  adversaries  in 
their  own  way,  and  introduce  larks  into  his  opera  of  Susanna, 
or  Innocence  betrayed  ;  which  will  be  exhibited  next  week 
with  a  pair  of  new  eMers.* 

I'rom  the  same  source  of  mformation,  in  a  sub-sequent 
paper,-  we  may  find  a  catalogue  of  the  most  popular  si>ec- 
tack-s  exhibited  in  London  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
centMry.  Our  author  has  introduretl  a  pmjoctor,  who  pro- 
duces a  s(  home  for  an  opera  entitled  The  Expe<liiion  of 
Alc\:inder  the  (Ireat,  and  proposes  to  bring  in  'all  the 
rem.'ukable  shows  about  the  town  among  the  scenes  and 
de<«)r.iiions  of  \\\^  pi<<e  ;'  whi<  h  is  <lescribetl  in  the  follow- 
in::  manner:  'This  FAj^ediiion  of  Alexan«ler  opens  with  his 
consulting  the  Oracle  at  I>cljiho«i ;  in  which  the  Oumb  Con- 
jurer, who  has  l>ren  visited  l»y  so  many  persons  of  quality 
o!"  late  years,  is  to  be  intro<luccd  as  telling  his  fonune:  at 

*    '^pvf.i'ri'    vril    t.  Ni">     14. 

'  Sj^ctalor.  vol.  i.  Nu.  31.  daicd  1  l.u.-id.i>.  .April  5.  1711. 


t!i«  same  time  Clench  of  Bajmet^  is  represented  in  anotJier 
coroer  of  the  temple,  a.^  ringing  the  bells  of  Ddphos  for  joy 
of  tm  anivaL  The  Tent  of  Darius  is  to  be  peopled  by  the 
tngenious  Mrs  Salmon,  where  Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love 
wiUi  a  picec  of  waxwork  that  represents  the  beautiful  Sta.tira- 
When  Alexander  comes  to  that  country  in  which,  Quintus 
Curtius  tells  us,  the  dogs  were  so  exceedingly  fierccj  ihat 
they  would  not  loose  their  hold,  though  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  limb  by  limb,  and  that  they  would  hang  upon  their 
prey  by  their  teeth  when  they  had  nothing  but  a  mouth  left, 
there  is  to  be  a  scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in  which  are 
to  be  represented  all  the  diversions  of  that  place,  the  BuU- 
Baiting  only  excepted,  which  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited 
in  the  theatre  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  roof.  The 
several  Woods  in  Asia,  which  Alexander  must  be  supposed 
to  pass  through,  ivill  give  the  audience  a  sight  of  Monkies 
dancing  upon  ropes,  with  many  other  pleasantries  of  that 
ladJerous  species.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  diance  to  be 
any  straniie  animals  in  town,  whether  birds  or  bea^^ts^  they 
may  be  either  let  loose  among  the  woods,  or  driven  across 
the  stage  by  some  of  the  country  people  of  Asia.  In  the 
last  Great  Battle,  Pinkethman  is  to  personate  king  Porus 
upon  an  Elephant,  and  is  to  be  encountered  by  Powel,  re- 
presenting Alexander  the  Great  upon  a  Dromedary,  which, 
nevertheless,  he  is  desired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus. 
On  the  close  of  this  great  Decisive  Battle,  when  the  two 
Kings  are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  show  the  mutual  friend- 
ship and  good  correspondence  that  reigns  between  them, 
they  both  of  them  go  together  to  a  puppet-show,  in  which 
the  ingenious  Mr  Powel  junior  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  whole  art  of  machinery  for  the  diversion  of  the 
two  raonarchs.'  It  is  further  added,  that,  *  after  the  recon- 
ciliation of  these  two  kings,  they  might  invite  one  another 
to  dinner,  and  either  of  them  entertain  his  guest  with  the 
German  artist,  Mr  Pinkethman's  Heathen  Gods,  or  any  of 

*  A  man  famous  at  that  time  for  imititing  a  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments with  his  voice,  and,  among  others,  the  bells.  See  his  bill  of  pcrform- 
aoce,  at  p.  355. 
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the  like  Diversions  which  shall  then  chance  to  be  in  \"Ogiic.' 
The  projector  acknowledged  the  thought  was  not  origin- 
ally his  own,  but  that  he  had  taken  the  hint  from  *  scverU 
Performances  he  had  seen  upon  our  stage  ;  in  one  of  which 
there  was  a  Raree  Show,  in  another  a  I-idder-I)ance,  and  in 
others  a  posture  or  a  moving  picture,  with  many  curiosities 
of  the  like  nature.'  * 

XXX.— MINSTRKI.SV,  HKl.L-RIXGING,  &c. 

The  people  of  this  country  in  all  ages  delighted  in  serubr 
music,  songs,  and  theatrical  performames  ;  -  which  is  abund- 
antly evident  from  the  great  rewards  they  gave  to  the  bards, 
the  scalds,  the  g Icemen,  and  the  minstrels,  who  were  suc- 
cessively the  lavou^ite^  of  the  opulent  and  the  idols  of  the 
vulgar.  The  continual  encouragement  given  to  the>e  pro- 
fessors of  music,  poetry,  and  pantomime,  in  process  of  lime 
swelled  their  numbers  beyond  all  reasonable  proportion,  in- 
flamed their  pride,  increased  their  avarice,  and  corrupted 
their  manners  ;  so  tiiat  at  length  they  lost  the  favour  they 
had  so  long  enio\ed  among  the  higher  classes  of  soi^iety  ; 
and,  the  donations  of  t!ie  popula<'e  not  being  sutVit  ient  for 
t'leir  support,  they  fell  away  from  atllueme  ti>  po\erty,  and 
wandered  about  llie  country  in  a  contemptible  coniliiion, 
flepenrlent  upon  the  (asual  rewards  ihey  might  occa.sion.illy 
pick  up  at  church-ales,  wakes,  and  fairs.' 

Hent/ner.  wh«)  wrote  at  the  CMiKl.ision  of  the  si\ieenth 
century,  says,  *  the  KiiL^lish  e\t  el  in  darning  and  music,  for 
they  are  a«  live  and  lively.'  A  little  further  on  he  adils. 
*tl.ey  are  vastly  fon<l  (;f  great  noi-es  that  fill  the  ear,  such  05 
the  firing  of  «  annon,  beating  of  <lrums,  anil  the  ringing  of 
bvlN:  sn  that  it  is  <«»mmon  for  a  nuuiber  of  them  th.it  have 
gi»t  a  ;.:!  i-s  in  liieir  heads  to  get  up  into  some  belfry  and  ring 

I  \}  ■«,.....  |..i-'ini->  Tli-rt'i  l»'r  >Mil  !ii>'l  {■.trULUi.tn.'inl.  unvtrr  ili-.-ir  proper 
hr.i|..  :■,  •'  ■•  I.m1v  .  I    li-  «.'.U. 

'  |..  ]i.i  -.  I-.,  r  i.:ri- !■■.  ■^.>"»  .Ki  ;r;*li-»r  «.f  ti'ir  »)wn.  '  llir  I'.i'i.i'i-'.  » »i  jw». 
llif  I  ■  L-.  .  ■.  ::  ■  I  '  i  ..I.'  -..  tl.i.-  >,..i:,..i:.i .  I.fii.ii'.  .i:i>l  tin?  IiiJi  tiuAi.  i\C. 
1  yrv-.  ^i■  •\-i-»i-  l!i:i' -.I'v.  IM  I'll  7.  |i:t  \\\   Uiiki.  r.ip.  3. 

*  1  -.•■  ■•  I  i-  r  wiM  li'nt  tJu-.  N  ili;'-.  I  p.ifiK.i-.irly  (rr.i'til  on,  in  the  chaplef 
\\.x\  ri  ..I'l-j  I'j  nun -111:. ^  .ir.i  iiiu>u-.  in  iLc  budy  \A  Uie  vkuik. 
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the  bells  for  hours  together  for  the  sake  of  exercise/  ^  Poly* 
dorc  Vergil  mentions  another  remarkable  singularity  belong- 
ing  to  the  English,  who  celebrated  the  festival  of  Christinas 
with  pbp,  masques,  and  magnificent  spectacles,  togetlier  with 
gunes  at  dice  and  dancing,  whichf  he  tells  us,  was  as  ancient 
as  the  year  1170,  and  not  customar)^  with  other  nations ;  ^ 
and  with  respect  to  the  Christmas  prince,  or  lord  of  the 
misrule,  he  was,  as  the  same  author  informs  us,  a  personage 
almo&t  peculiar  to  this  countrj\* 

XXXL— BAITING  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  were  weD  if  these  singularities  were  the  only  vulnerable 
p«rt£  of  the  national  character  of  our  ancestors,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  are  other  pastimes  which  equally 
attsacted  their  attention,  and  manifested  a  great  degree  of 
baibamznr  which  W\l\  admit  of  no  just  defence.  Sir  Richard 
Steele^  reprobating  the  inhumanity  of  throwing  at  cocks, 
makes  these  pertinent  observations :  *  Some  French  writers 
h^vc  reprv^'^*  -1  ffus  divt^rsion  of  the  common  pcojile  much 
to  our  disadvantage,  and  imputed  it  to  a  natural  fierceness 
and  cruelty  of  temper,  as  they  do  some  other  entertainments 
peculiar  to  our  nation ;  I  mean  those  elegant  diversions  of 
bull-baiting,  and  prize-fighting,  with  the  like  ingenious 
recreations  of  the  bear-garden.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
answer  this  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  us,  and  excuse  the 
death  of  so  many  innocent  cocks,  bulls,  dogs,  and  bears,  as 
have  been  set  together  by  the  ears,  or  died  an  untimely 
death,  only  to  make  us  sport.'* 

The  ladies  of  the  present  day  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that  all  or  the  greater  part  of  these  barbarous 
recreations  were  much  frequented  by  the  fair  sex,  and 
countenanced  by  those  among  them  of  the  highest  rank  and 
most  finished  education,  being  brought  by  degrees,  no  doubt, 
to  sacrifice  their  feelings  to  the  prevalency  of  a  vicious  and 

•  Hentzner's  Itinerary,  published  by  Lord  Orford,  at  Strawbeny-hill,  pp. 
88.  89. 

•  Hist.  Anel.,  lib.  xiii.  •  De  Rerum  Invent.,  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 

•  Tatkr.  No.  134,  dated  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  1709. 
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vulgar  fashion,  which  even  the  sanction  of  royalty,  joined 
with  that  of  ancient  custom,  cannot  reconcile  with  decency 
or  propriety. 

XXXII.— PASTIMES  FORMERLY  ON  SUNDAYS. 

I  know  not  of  any  objection  that  can  have  more  weight 
in  the  conilemnation  of  these  national  iKirbarisms,  than  the 
time  usually  api)ropriatcd  for  the  exhibition  of  them  ;  which, 
it  seems,  was  the  after  part  of  the  Sabbath-day.  The  same 
portion  of  time  also  was  allotted  for  the  performance  of 
plays,  called,  in  the  writings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  *vaine  playes  and  interhnlcs  ;'^  to  which  are 
added,  *  (iice  and  card-i)laying,  dancing,  and  other  icilc 
pastimes.*  Stephen  Gosson,  a  ver)-  zealous,  if  not  a  very 
correct  writer,  declaiming  vehemently  against  plays  and 
I)laytrs,  says  of  the  latter,  *  because  they  are  permitted  to 
play  every  Sunday,  they  make  four  or  five  Sundayes  at  leoste 
every  weeke.*-  Nor  is  he  less  severe  u|>on  those  who 
frequented  such  amusements  :  *  To  celebrate  the  Sabbath/ 
says  he,  *  they  go  to  the  theatres,  and  there  keepe  a  general 
market  of  bawdrie ;  by  which  means,'  as  he  aftem^'ords 
expresses  himself,  *they  make  the  theatre  a  ]»lace  of  assigna- 
tion, and  meet  for  worse  pur[H)ses  than  merely  seeing  the 
play.'  ^  A  contemporary  writer,  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
improi)riety  of  an  eNtablir>hed  form  of  prayer  for  the  Church 
service,  among  other  arguments,  uses  the  fi)ll<jwing :  'He/ 
meaning  the  minister,  '  pi^Nteih  it  over  as  fast  as  he  can 
gallopjie ;  for,  eyiher  he  hath  two  pKues  to  sene ;  or  else 
there  are  some  games  ti)  be  playde  in  the  afternoon,  as 
lying  for  the  whetst«)ne,  heaiheni^he  daunring  fur  the  ring,  a 
beare  or  a  bull  to  be  lKiite<l,  or  el>e  a  ja<ka napes  to  ride  on 
horseback e,  or  an  interlude  to  be  plaiile  :  and.  if  no  place 
else  <an  be  gotten,  this  inierlu<le  must  be  playde  in  the 
church.     We  speak  not  of  ringing  after  matins  is  done/* 

*  S#^  .1  pamyilil'"!  wrim-n  tiv  Jt-hn  Nunhliri>»kr,  pul/.Mied  in  the  rvigB 
of  Oii«*'*n  Kh/.ili-h,  wit',..in  il  iii\ 

*  Srhi»iil  i<f  .\1mi«.«\  |iuli'.>-!i»*«I  is^o- 

»  (if>>%"n.  1  hill*',  ifc.is  .mi'i.iiMii-1  wiMi  thr  viiVar  part  of  the  atidienos 

on'v.  or.  whirh  i»  nu»rr  prulhili.t*.  *>■^^*,V^'  fnnii  n*iw,it.  anil  th.it  rxaf;f;rnifed. 

«  Admonition  to  lUrhamcnt.  by  1  Ik>.  CaitHiight,  pubIi»lKU  A.U.  157a. 
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To  what  has  been  said,  I  shall  add  the  following  verses, 

which  made  their  appearance  rather  earlier  than  cither  of 

the  foregoing  publications ;  and  they  describe^  with  much 

aecuracy  1  doubt  not^  the  manner  of  spending  the  Sunday 

ftftemoons  according  to  the  usage  of  that  time :  but  it  is 

{proper  previously   to   observe,   that  such   amusements  on 

holidays  were  by  no  means  pecuUar  to  the  young  gallants  of 

this  country^  but  equally  practised  upon  the  continent. 

Ndw»  wben  their  dinner  once  is  done,  and  ihaX  they  well  haye  fed^ 
To  ylAy  they  go  ;  to  ca«tmg  of  the  ^tone,  to  ranne.  nf  ^hoote  ; 
To  iQiSJt  the  \ighi  and  windy  hall  aloft  with  hand  or  foote  ; 
Sofur  olbets  trK  their  skill  in  ^onne!» ;  some  wrxstcll  XiX  the  day  ; 
And  sotne  to  schoolc!i  of  fctice  do  goe,  to  gajte  upon  the  play  ; 
Anorher  sort  there  l&.  that  doe  not  love  at>i-oad  to  roamc, 
Boi<  for  to  p^se  their  tirtie  at  caid«s»  ot  t^le^,  $ti]l  ax  homc-^ 

XXXin.— ROYAL  INTERFERENCE  WITH  SUNDAY 
PASTIMES 

Citations  to  this  purpose  might  be  made  from  infinity  of 
pamphlets,  written  professedly  against  the  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath :  it  was  certainly  an  evil  that  called  loudly  for  re* 
dress ;  and  the  pens  of  various  writers,  moral  and  religious, 
as  weir  of  the  clergy  as  the  laity,  have  been  employed  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  some  few  treatises  on  this  subject 
that  do  honour  to  their  authors ;  but  far  the  larger  part  of 
them  are  of  a  dififerent  description,  consisting  of  vehement 
and  abusive  declamations,  wherein  the  zeal  of  the  writers  is 
too  frequently  permitted  to  run  at  random,  without  the  least 
restraint  from  reason  and  moderation,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  without  that  strict  adherence  to  the  truth  which  the 
seriousness  of  the  subject  necessarily  required.  It  must  be 
granted,  however,  that  the  continued  remonstrances  from 
the  grave  and  religious  parts  of  the  community  were  not 
without  effect.  In  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  obtained 
from  the  queen  an  edict,  *that  all  heathenish  playes  and 
interludes  should  be  banished  upon  Sabbath  days;'^   but 

*  Still,  for  stay.  The  Pope's  Kingdom,  book  iv.,  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Tho.  Neogeorgus,  by  Bamabe  Googe,  and  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  AD.  1570. 

*  John  Field,  in  his  Declaradon  of  God's  Judgment  at  Paris  Garden, 
paUishcd  A.D.  1503,  fol  9. 
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this  restnction,  I  apprehend,  was  confined  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  lord  mayor ;  for,  it  is  certain  that  such  amuse- 
ments were  publicly  exhibited  in  other  districts,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  l*aris  Ganlen  in  South wark,  a  place  where  these 
sort  of  sports  were  usually  exhibited  ;  and  where,  three 
years  aftenvards,  a  proilij^ious  concourse  of  |>eople  being 
assembled  together  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  'see  plays 
and  a  bear-baiting,  the  whole  theatre  gave  way  antl  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  by  which  accident  many  of  the  spectalt)rs  were 
killed,  and  more  hurt.'*  This  lamentable  misfortune  was 
considered  as  a  judgment  from  (lotl,  and  occa^ioneil  a  gen- 
eral ])rohibition  of  all  |)ublic  pa>times  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
The  wi>,e  successor  of  Kli/abeih,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
that  the  restrictions  on  the  j)ublic  .sports  were  ti»o  generally 
and  too  strictly  api»licd,  ami  e.spccially  in  the  country  places  ; 
he  therefore  published  on  the  24th  of  May,  16  iS,  the  follow- 
ing det'laration  :  *  Whereas  \\e  ilid  ju-.tly.  in  our  progresse 
through  Lanrashire,  rebuke  some  puritanes  and  precise 
people,  in  [)rohibiting  and  uulawtully  puni^hing  of  our  g(XMl 
people  for  using  their  lawfull  rcrreatiiuis  and  hv)nest  exercises 
on  Sundayes  an<l  other  h.)ly  daycs,  after  the  afternoone  ser- 
mon or  ser\ice  :  It  is  our  will,  that  after  the  end  of  divine 
servire,  our  good  peojile  be  not  di^lurbetl,  letted,  or  dis- 
couraged. fp»m  any  lawful  reircaiioii,  suth  as  dauncing, 
either  for  men  or  women  ;  an  lu-ry  ft»r  men,  leaping,  vault- 
ing, or  any  other  sue  I^  harmless  ret  reation  ;  nor  for  having 
of  May-games,  Whits. .n-ales,  and  m«»rriN-daun<es.  and  the 
setting  up  of  May  pole^.  and  other  sj»oris  therewith  used  ;  so 
as  the  sanie  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  ira- 
pctliment  or  ne.::lect  of  divine  ser\iie.  liut  withall,  we  d»>e 
here  account  still  as  prMliibitieil.  all  unlawfull  games  to  l>e 
u«*eil  uj)on  Sundayes  onely.  as  beare  and  bull-baitings,  inter- 
hnleN,  and,  at  all  lime-,  in  the  meaner  sort  o{  people  by  law 
prohibiteil,  bowling.'  This  pnn  lamation  was  renewed  by 
Charles  1.  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  ;  whit  h  occasioned 
many  serious  complaints  from  the  puritaniial  party;  but, 
three  years  afterwards,  a  pamj'hlet  was  published  which 
1  Field,  ut  supra.    See  also  D.  IWanl  s  Tltcatne  of  God'i  JudgineBCa. 
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dcfendeci  the  principles  ot  the  declanitioTi  ;*  wherein  the 
author,  who  was  a  High  Church-man,  endeavours  to  fine 
mwiy  the  objections  of  its  opponents.  In  one  pan"  he  says, 
•those  recreations  are  the  meetest  to  be  used,  which  give 
the  best  refreshment  to  the  bodic,  and  leave  the  least  Im- 
pression in  the  minde.  In  this  respect^  shooting,  leapingj 
pitching  the  barre,  stool-ball,  and  the  like,  are  rather  to  be 
choiien  than  diceing  or  carding/  This  publication  was  im- 
mwliaiely  answered  by  the  other  party,  who  certainly  had 
the  liesl  end  of  the  argument,  and  were  not  sparing  in  their 
severity,  hut  wounded  the  ordi^nance  itself  through  the  sides 
of  it's  defender.  The  more  precise  writers  objected  not  only 
to  ilie  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  but  to  the  celebration  of 
moiit  of  the  established  festivals  and  holidays,  as  we  find 
hotn  the  following  verses  : 

Their  fcmst^,  and  aV\  thcjr  holfdayes  th^y  keep  througbout:  tbc  jearCf 

Ait  ^1  of  vile  idoUtry.  and  heathen  like  appeart^ 

I  ^bcw  not  hete  Iheir  daunc^  yei  >vjth  filthy  g»mri«  mad| 

Kor  otbfr  wanton  iports  chat  on  the  holydaycs  are  had^ 

In  some  plAo^e  loJemEie  scj^bU  and  rJiowes,  and  p».grafit5  faire  are  play'di 

WUK  SLirfrljY  s-jrts  of  markers  brav>.%  in  stTv^migc  attif?  nrrAi'd,^ 

XXXIV.— ZEAL  AGAINST  WAKES  AND  MAY-GAMES. 

But  nothing  seems  to  have  excited  their  indignation  more 
than  the  church-ales,  wakes,  and  May-games.  An  author  I 
have  before  me  inveighs  greatly  against  the  erecting  and 
decorating  of  the  May-poles  ;*  among  others,  he  uses  the 
following  arguments  :  *  Most  of  these  May-poles  are  stoUen  ; 
yet  they  give  out  that  the  poles  are  given  to  them ;  when, 
upon  thorow  examination,  'twill  be  found  that  most  of  them 
are  stollen.  There  were  two  May-poles  set  up  in  my  parish  ; 
the  one  was  stollen,  and  the  other  was  given  by  a  profest 
papist.  That  which  was  stollen  was  said  to  be  given  ;  when 
it  was  proved  to  their  faces  that  it  was  stollen ;  and  they 
made  to  acknowledge  their  offence  :  this  pole  was  rated  at 
five  shillings.     If  all  the  poles,  one  with  another,  were  so 

*  Entitled  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Sabbath,  published  A.D.  1636. 

*  Page  2$.  '  The  Pope's  Kingdom,  from  Ncogeorgus  by  Googe. 

*  Thomas  Hall,  B.D.,   Pastor  of   King's  Norton,  in  his  pamphlet  en- 
tilled  Funcbria  Florae  ;  or,  the  Downfall  of  May-Games  ;  published  1660. 
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rated  which  were  stollcn  this  May,  what  a  considerable 
summ  it  would  amount  to ! '  So  much  for  his  reasoniii;;. 
He  then  attempts  to  be  witty ;  and  arraigns  the  goddess 
Flora  at  the  bar  :  *  Flora,  hold  up  thy  hand  ;  thou  art  here 
inditctl  by  the  name  of  Flora,  of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the 
county  of  Hahylon,  for  that  thou,  contrary  to  the  peace  of 
our  .sovereiL;n  lord,  his  crown  and  dignity,  hast  brought  in  a 
pack  of  i)ractical  fanaticks  ;  viz.  ignorants,  atheists,  papists, 
drunkarils,  swearers,  swash-bucklers,  maitl-marrions,  morrice- 
dancers,  maskers,  mummers,  May  pole  stealers,  health-drink- 
ers, gamesters,  lewd  men,  light  women,  contemners  of 
magistrates,  alTronters  of  ministers,  rebellious  to  masters, 
disol)e(lient  to  parents,  mispenders  of  time,  and  abusers  of 
the  cn-ature,  \-c.'  This  silly  invective  is  concluded  with  a 
poem  as  dull  and  insij^id  as  the  prose  ;  in  which  the  May- 
pole is  supposed  to  be  addressing  itself  to  one  who  is  i)abS- 
ing  by  it.     The  last  lines  run  thus  : 

Now.  travfliiT.  liwrn  more  cmrr  to  slicw 
Ami  M'f  tli.it  ih-'ii  tliy  iH-tt'TN  kniiw  : 
Thou  hf.n-t  v\!i.it  I  -..ly  fi#r  myself, 
I  ,un  n>>  .i|K',  I  .1111  no  v'.i  \ 
I  .Mil  nij  1mm*  itrif  s  |i.ir.i-:t«»  ; 
I  .un  thi"  'jri'.xt  v\.irlil\  fi\>u?ift'; 
Atnl.  <'.*.\\  til. .11  in'i-^i  ni)w  pist  mo  fro, 
I^*:  Ml!-  mv  lii-i.iv^  wi'ii  tin  r-  i;-!  . 

I  lnT»-  s  iii.r  .1  k -..ixf  111  ;ii;  l'  «•  I  'Un, 
Nt-r  :..\»m:ii.lj  ii.i;:tl«T.  r'- .j  l..i«*  tl.iwn 
NUr  il.ir.i  i:iL^  '.  I».  ihji  in;;u  t»^  i|UiMn, 
N"r  ;•  .-ii-li  I  l»rk.  Iv  't  |'fi«'-r  •■!     '•.in. 
N'T  k:ii.;!il  i1'":h':nIiI,  ri.n  ^■•Tit'.ftn.iii 
T'l  ir  I  I  1 1  A',  l!r.l^l^.  i.r  i  i'>    n  «  rni, 

'I  h.iJ  \\\\\  j^ivr  I'.i'M  ;i  ffiniil  v  l>Hik 

II  tliv  w  A  \\a\-\^jW  call  bt  n<>i  lir<>>k. 

Tlie^c  7cali>\is  reformists  have  exiendeil  their  censures 
to  the  CiiMn  li-nien  as  well  as  to  the  l.iity  ;  they  accuse  them 
wi:h  ^treiutheniug,  by  their  e\.iinj»le,  the  general  deprava- 
tion of  Ml. I  liners  an<l  deciy  of  reli^i-»n  :  how  far  the  charge 
w.is  jiist.  I  «  an  not  take  upon  me  to  answer.  It  is  obvious 
enough  that  ign«)rant  persons  will  not  be  induced  to  prize 
those  <|iialihcations  very  highly,  whit  h  they  who  have  the 
reputation  of  wisdom  and  learning  neglect  to  appreciate  as 
they  ought  to  do. 


XXXV.-^DTCE  AT*D  CARDS, 

The  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  as  we  have  observed 
already^^  were  much  addicted  to  gaming;  and  the  saroe 
destructive  propensity  was  equally  prevalent  among  the 
Kocnmtls*  The  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  indulg- 
ence of  this  pernicious  pleasure  have  in  all  ages  called 
loudly  for  reprehension,  and  demanded  at  last  the  more 
powerful  interference  of  the  legislature.  The  vice  of 
g^atnblingr  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
this  country;  its  influence  is  universally  diffused  among 
mankind ;  and  \n  mom  nations  the  same  strong  measures 
that  have  been  adopted  here  are  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  its  extension  beyond  the  hmits  of 
subordination.  Dice,  and  those  games  of  chance  dependent 
upon  them  J  have  been  most  generally  decried ;  and  cards, 
ia  latter  times,  arc  added  to  them  as  proper  companions. 
CardSf  when  compared  with  dice,  are  indeed  of  modern 
invention,  and  originally,  1  doubt  not,  were  productive  only 
of  mnof'cnt  :uniiscuient :  they  were^  however,  soon  converted 
into  instruments  of  gambling  equally  dangerous  as  the  dice 
themselves,  and  more  enticing  from  the  variety  of  change- 
ments  they  admit  of,  and  the  pleasing  mixture  of  chance 
with  skill,  which  often  gives  the  tyro  an  advantage  over  the 
more  experienced  player ;  that  is,  supposing  fair  play  on 
both  sides ;  but  woeful  experience  has  convinced  many  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case 

XXXVL— REGULATION  OF  GAMES  FOR  MONEY,  BY 
RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION,  &c. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  meet  with 
a  very  curious  edict  relative  to  gaming,  and  which  shows 
how  generally  it  even  prevailed  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  at  that  period.  This  edict  was  established  for 
the  regulation  of  the  Christian  army  under  the  command  of 
Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France,  during  the 
crusade  in  1190:  It  prohibits  any  person  in  the  army 
>  See  p.  5. 
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beneath  the  degree  of  a  knight  from  playing  at  any  sort  of 
game  for  money :  knights  and  clerg}-men  might  play  for 
money,  but  no  one  of  them  was  |KTmittcd  to  lose  more  than 
twenty  sliillings  in  one  whole  day  and  night,  under  the 
penalty  of  one  hundred  shillings,  to  be  paid  to  the  arch- 
bishops in  the  army :  the  two  monarths  had  the  privilege  of 
playing  for  what  they  plcasc<l ;  but  their  attendants  were 
restrit  ie<I  to  tlie  sum  of  twenty  shillings ;  and,  if  they  cx- 
ceedcil,  they  were  to  be  whipped  naked  through  the  army 
for  three  days.^ 

XXXVII.— STATUTKS  AGAINST  DICK.  CARDS,  HAI.L- 
I'LAV,  A:c. 

The  decrees  established  by  the  council  held  at  AVorccs- 
tcr,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Henr)-  III.,  prohibited  the 
clergy  from  playing  at  dice,  or  at  chess :-  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  the:>e  games  are  mentioned  in  the 
succeeding  penal  statutes,  before  the  twelfth  year  of  Kichaixl 
II.,  when  diceing  is  ])articularizeil.  and  expressly  forbidden; 
though  ])erhaps  they  were  both  of  them  included  under  the 
gent'ral  title  of  games  of  c  hance,  and  dishonest  g:imes, 
mentioned  in  the  proclamation  of  Kilward  III.,  which,  with 
other  pastimes  therein  specine<i,  were  generally  practisetl  lo 
the  great  detriment  of  militar)-  exercises,  an*.!  of  archery  in 
particular. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  VII.  cards  are  first 
mentioned  among  the  games  prohibited  by  the  law;^  and  at 

*  T'-'Tj«ilut.  .Milia-t.  Vst.  Kic.  I.  «•»!!»    .1  IliMm*'.  ti  m.  ii   p.  610. 

«  'Ih'-  u..riis  1:1  i!:i«  iirii^nwl.  a«»  iji.otfil  !•>  I  >ii  <  .in^;i«,  .ip*  t!ip-if  '  N«C 
1m- I. IT.'  .\  1  \-  1*  \''l  t.ixi!'.!^.  ii'\-  ^.'I'.tiMiMti:  I;.'.  IN  ti'-M  lii"  n  ;^r  rt  rrcni.l.'  AC. 
I  In'  L,'i'ii<-..f  ki:-.,'  -it.'l  liKfi:!  !ii-  iiiTii-ivi',  \m  J..r.f  N-i  n  ^i^inr  ^.mK*  \ii*h 
tK»- I  I'-l':  I  :'  III-  't  .iii'li-ir .  \\Vi>  l;.i\i"  wrifi'Ti  ii;i'nt!.f  •'•:!i|t  1 1  i.l  ;  Vt\jn|( 
I  iri!-.  'MriK  \\\\\  tlii'V  wTiMii  t  kri-.'A:i  .it  rh.ii  |M-m«^!.  .ir  ItM-^t  in  tLi^  r.  i:nTr%- : 

)!;-•■■•::.    '     a.-.-i.  rJ-.it   I'l   I'.f  fM f  I.i/.t'-.  :h    il.r  j;.in»r 'jf  kin<  jfid 

f,!'-.  :i  A  1- ■:•■■  !<--r  •!  <■■  iii-' it»  :'■■•■  ;  .i\  i' i,' \i:;li  i-.U'l-..  'Jn^-.n  Hi*«MiNai. 
I  •■  ^v-  I'  I-  :.:-.,;iiin.i'i  l.  .u.  i.ril.'i,^  !-•«  .t'li.li  :i.  i;-!--!  Tn '..ly  hf  linl  n- t  lo** 
t'i'ii  <•  I.:-:  :■  iT.-l  ii!:»-r-r:i-  I  lit  .  t  <  r.::--!!  .1  .-•.  .1.  n.ir.'i:iij  fii  tin- flil  unli-r  of 
I  r..;.iM!-.  1'  4t  fi-w  iiit-ri  |';..i\i''J  .It  r.ir'li-'.  V\\\  a\  \  hri^tni.i^sr  :  .itiil  !hrn 
.ilrii  -'  i!'.  n.' II  .iinl  U>\i-s  '  I  .(iixSns  io  in.i.n",  p.  ^-8.  1  h.ivc  %rntuml 
t.j  ^i;!.  •  •:::•■  •  li'-*  liir  1  .r-Is.  m  \\\.v  \\  i:.mii"  tl.r  twi»  'irini  ij'.il  j'U>i^  iff  '''^ 
ki' l:  (!>i  {' •- i|  ■■-•'ri,  .iriii  .tn-  <^t  ili--]'>iiiirt-iti'i!  iit  .1  MS  tir.irU  cuctJi  m.ih 
t.  ■■  •■;..  :.     ^.  »■  !fii-  .1.  .ni;iit  ■  f  ili»>»  ji-inic  m  !l>e  U*lv  of  Ihf  W'->rk. 

^  \u.  11  Htii.  Vll.  t.ip.  2. 


that  time  they  seem  to  have  been  very  generally  used  ;  for 
the  edict  expressly  forbids  the  practice  of  card-playing  to 
apprentices,  excepting  the  duration  of  the  Christmas  boll- 
dajrs,  and  then  only  in  their  masters'  houses.  ^  We  leam 
from  Slow,  that  these  holidays  extended  *from  A!l- Hallows 
evening  to  the  day  after  CaQdlenjas-day^  when/  says  the 
historian,  *  there  was,  among  other  sports,  playing  at  cards 
for  counters,  nailes,  and  points  in  every  house,  more  for 
|>asttme  than  for  gain.*^  The  recreations  prohibited  by 
proclamation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  exclusive  of  the 
^unes  of  chance*  are  thus  specified :  throwing  of  stones,* 
wood,  or  inon ;  playing  at  hand-ball,  foot-ball,  club-ball,  and 
cambuaun^  which  I  take  to  have  been  a  species  of  goff,  and 
pplmbly  received  its  name  from  the  crooked  tjat  with  which 
it  W3S  played.  These  games,  as  before  observed,  were  not 
Jbltindden  trom  any  particular  evil  tendency  in  themselves, 
but  because  they  engrossed  too  much  of  the  leisure  and 
atteixtbii  of  the  populace,  and  diverted  their  minds  from 
the  ptirsyiLs  of  a  more  martial  nature.  1  should  not  forget 
to  add,  that  *  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting'  are  included 
with  *  other  dishonest  games  as  tri\ial  and  useless.'  In  *  the 
reign  of  Exiward  IV.  we  find  coits,  closh  or  claish,  kayles  or 
nine-pins,  half-bowl,  hand-in  and  hand-out,  with  quick-borde, 
classed  among  the  unlawful  amusements;*  which  list  was 
considerably  augmented  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  and 
especially  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
bowling,  loggating,  playing  at  tennice,  dice,  cards,  and  tables, 
or  back-gammon,  were  included.^ 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Parliamentary  Statutes  as  early  as 
the  sixth  year  of  Edward  III.,  there  is  a  clause  prohibiting 
of  boys  or  others  from  playing  at  barres,  or  snatch-hood,^  or 

'  No  householder  might  permit  the  games  prohibited  by  the  statute  to 
lie  practised  in  their  houses,  excepting  on  the  hoHdays,  as  before  specified, 
under  the  penalty  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  for  every  offence. 

•  Sur\ey  of  London,  p.  79. 

•  Filajn  manualem,  petlinam,  et  bacculoream,  et  ad  cambucam,  &c. 

•  Rot.  Claus.  39  Ed.  III.  m.  23. 

•  The  ma^strates  are  commanded  to  seize  upon  the  said  tables,  dice, 
cards,  boulcs,  closhes,  tennice-balls,  &c.,  and  to  bum  them. 

•  An.  17  Edw.  II.  cap.  3. 

'  Nul  eofauDt  nc  autres  jeur  a  barres,  ne  a  autres  jues  nient  convencblcs 
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any  other  improper  games,  in  the  king's  palace  at  West- 
minster during  the  sitting  of  the  (Kirliament ;  neither  mi|;ht 
they,  hy  striking,  or  oihcnvise,  prevent  any  one  from  passing 
peaceably  about  liis  business. 

XXXVIII.— PROIIIHITIONS  OF  SKITTLE-PLAY. 

In  moiltTn  times,  the  penal  laws  have  been  multiplied, 
and  much  invigorated,  in  order  to  restrain  the  spirit  of 
gambling  ;  and  in  some  measure  they  have  had  a  salutary 
tlVcrt :  but  the  evil  is  so  fascinating  and  so  general,  that  i|i 
all  jirobability  it  will  never  be  totally  eradicated  from  the 
minds  of  the  ]>eo]>le.  The  fre<iuent  repetition  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutes  in  former  times,  jiroves  that  they  were 
then,  as  they  are  now,  inadec]uate  to  the  suppression  of 
gaming  for  a  long  continuance  ,  and,  when  one  pastime  n'as 
l)rohibiied,  another  was  preNently  invtnte<l  to  supply  its  place. 
I  remeuiber,  about  twenty  years  back,'  the  magistrates 
caused  all  the  skittle-frames  in  or  al>out  the  city  of  London 
to  be  taken  u]),  and  pn^hibited  the  i)laying  at  <Iuich-pins, 
nine  ]»ins,  or  in  long  lH)wling  allies,  when  in  many  ]>la(*es 
the  game  of  niiK'-holcN  wa»»  revived  as  a  substitute,  with  the 
new  name  of  Uiibble  the  Justice,  because  the  jK^pulace  had 
Uiken  it  i[ito  their  heads  to  imagine,  that  the  power  of  the 
ma.;i?>irales  extended  only  to  the  jirevention  of  such  pa>times 
a.>  were  >j>e(  iiied  by  name  in  the  public  acts,  and  not  to  any 
new  Npecies  of  diversion. 

XXXIX. -AuriiKKV  SL'cc:i:ri»Kn  \\\  bowlim;. 

TIk*  general  decay  of  those  manly  ami  spirited  1  exercises, 
wl'.i*  ii  formerly  were  ]ira<  ti>.e<l  in  the  \  w  inity  of  the  metro;»oltS| 
has  n«»t  arisen  from  any  want  of  nn  linati«>n  in  the  people, 
but  rri>m  the  want  of  places  proper  for  the  purpose:  such 
as  in  liuK-i  past  had  been  alloltcl  to  them  are  now  covered 
with  bui Mings,  or  sh;it  up  by  enclosures  so  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  skittles,  duiJi  pins,  four-corners,  and  the  like  pas- 

t.  >rii.«  ;i  (i<:%tri*  i  lM|)f'i<>n  ilfs  (;cnt2,  ne  a  mcttre  en  nut,  ftc.  RoC  IWi.  «n. 
'.  I.Ia    111.  Marl.  ^l^.  7^5^. 


^meHf  thcf  would  have  no  amuscmetits  tor  the  exercise  of 
the  body  I  and  these  amusements  are  only  to  be  met  with  ta 
places  belonging  to  common  drinking-houses,  for  which 
re^Lsofi  tJieir  pby  is  seldom  productive  of  much  benelit,  but 
more  fTefjuently  becomes  the  prelude  to  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  This  evil  has  been  increasing  for  a  long  series 
oCyciuSi  and  honest  Stow  laments  the  retrenchments  of  the 
gnntltds  appropriated  for  martial  pastimes  which  had  begun 
to  take  place  in  his  day,  *  Why/  says  he,  *  should  I  speak 
of  the  ancient  exercises  of  the  long  bow,  by  the  citizens  of 
this  city,  now  almost  clean  left  off  and  forsaken  ?  I  over- 
pras  it ;  foTj  by  the  means  of  close ing  in  of  common  grounds, 
0Uf  aichent,  for  want  of  room  to  shoot  abroad,  creep  into 
iKJwIing^dlcys  and  ordinarie  diceing -houses  neer  home,  where 
titcy  have  room  enough  lo  hazard  their  money  at  unlawful 
gpune^'  *  He  aUo  lells  uh,  that  *  Northumberland  house,  in 
Ibe  piiish  of  St  Katherine  Coleman,  belonging  to  Hetiry 
\  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  thirty^third  year  of 
enr>*  the  Sixth  ;  but  of  late,  being  deserted  by  that  noble 
family,  the  gardens  were  converted  into  bowling-alleys,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  estate  into  diceing-houses.  But  bowl- 
ing-alleys and  houses  for  the  exercise  of  diceing  and  other  un- 
lawful games  are  at  this  time  so  greatly  increased  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  that  this  parent  spot,'  or,  as 
he  afterwards  calls  it,  *  the  ancient  and  only  patron  of  misrule, 
is  forsaken  of  its  gamesters.'  ^  And  here  we  may  add  the  fol- 
lowing remark  from  an  author  somewhat  more  ancient  than 
Stow  :  ^  '  common  bowling-alleyes  are  privy  mothes  that  eat 
up  the  credit  of  many  idle  citizens,  whose  gaynes  at  home 
are  not  able  to  w^igh  downe  theyr  losses  abroad ;  whose 
shoppes  are  so  farre  from  maintaining  their  play,  that  theyr 
wives  and  children  cry  out  for  bread,  and  go  to  bedde  sup- 
perlesse  ofte  in  the  yeere.*  In  another  place,  his  reflections 
are  more  general,  and  he  exclaims,  *  Oh,  what  a  wonderful 
change  is  this  !  our  wreastlin^  at  annes  is  turned  to  wallow- 

*  Survey  of  I^ndon,  p.  85 

*  It  was  afterwards  converted  into  small  cottages,  which  were  let.  at 
large  rents,  to  strangers  and  others.     Ibid.,  p.  158. 

*  Stephen  Gosson,  in  The  School  of  Abuse,  1579. 
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ing  in  ladies'  laps,  our  courage  to  cowardice,  uur  running  to 
royot,  our  bowes  into  bowls,  and  our  darts  into  dishes.' 

XL.— MODERN  GAMBLING. 

The  evils  complained  of  i)y  these  writers  were  then  in 
their  infmcy ;  they  have  in  the  present  day  attained  to  a 
gigantic  stature;  and  we  may  adil  to  them  K.  O.  lal»les,  as 
also  other  tables  for  gambling  distinguished  by  the  ajipella- 
tion  of  Rouge  et  Noir,  Tharo-banks,  and  many  more  r.i>hion- 
able  novelties,  e(iually  as  detrimental  to  morality,  and  as 
equally  destnirtive  to  the  fortunes  of  those  who  juirsuc  them, 
as  any  of  the  recreations  of  the  former  times.  I-'.ven  horse- 
racing,  which  anciently  was  considered  as  a  liberal  sport,  and 
proper  for  the  amusement  of  a  gentleman,  has  been  of  laic 
years  degraded  into  a  dangerous  species  of  gambling,  by  no 
means  the  less  deserving  of  censure,  because  it  is  faNhi»>nable 
and  countenanced  by  persons  of  the  highe^t  rank  and  for- 
time.  The  good  old  Scotch  poet  little  dreamed  of  suih  an 
innovation,  when  he  lamented  that  horNC-raring  was  fall- 
ing into  di^re])ute  through  the  j)re valency  of  games  of 
chant  e.     His  words  are  these  : 

H.ilkin'^.  Ii'.nitinj;.  aml-iwift  h<ir<r  nmning 
'IhiTf  I",  no  jil.iy  but  c.iitfs  aiul  d\\c.  &c.* 

XLI.  — LAI>Ii:S'  rASTIMKS-NKKDLK-WOkK. 

It  now  remains  to  s*iy  a  few  words  in  a  general  way  rc- 
spL<  ling  the  diver>ii)ns  of  the  ^.n;^li^h  ladies.  In  the  e-irly 
aiie-*.  "iir  lair  ci>untry women  empli>yed  a  large  |»<.»riion  of 
their  lime  in  needle-w<>rk  and  embroidery:  and  liieir  arijuirc- 
niens  in  the^e  ekvant  a<-compli^hments  mii>t  jtroUibly 
aMnr.led  them  little  leisure  for  the  jmrsuiK  of  trilling  ami  u*ie- 
leNs  aiiuiM-ments  ;  but.  though  we  are  not  acn'iainied  with 
the  n.iture  of  their  recreations,  there  is  no  rea>on  to  Mijtposc 
tli.ii  they  were  unbecoming  in  them%elves.  or  imlulgcd  l»c- 
\.i:i'lthe  bounds  of  reavMi  or  decorum.     I   have  already, 

'    1  ■  ■•  is.  f  ir  !n  jint!  din" :  .m  ••!.'.  .inMnvmous  jocm  'of  t'owiic*,'  cilcd 
»■>  \V.i:i.j:j.  ili,r..fy  uf  I'.'^'try.  \kA.  ii.  p.  jio. 


on  a  former  occasion,  particularly  noticed  the  skilftilness  of 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  ladies  in  handling  the  needle,  em* 
broidcnng,  and  working  in  tapestry ;  and  that  their  perform- 
ances were  not  only  held  m  very  high  estimation  at  home,  but 
were  equally  prized  upon  the  continent,  where  none  were 
produced  that  could  be  placed  in  competition  with  them.* 

XLn.'-'DANCTNG  AND  CHESS  FLAY. 

Dancing  was  certainly  an  ancient  and  favourite  pastime , 
with  the  women  of  this  country:  the  maidens  even  in  a  stale 
of  scf vitudc  claimed,  as  it  were  by  established  privilege^  the 
Ikensi:  to  inilulge  themselves  in  this  exercise  on  holida3^s 
and  public  festivals ;  when  it  was  usually  performed  in  the 
pfescnce  o£  their  masters  and  mistresses.* 
^K       Id  the  middle  ages^  dice,  chess,  and  afterwards  tables^l 
^BBid  cartls^  with  other  sedentary  games  of  chance  and  skiU, 
^prerc  reckoned  among  the  female  amusements;   and  the 
ladies  also  frequendy  joined  with  the  men  in  such  pastimeSj 
as  WLj  finrl  it  exfirtis^ly  declared  in  the  metrical  romance  of 
Ipomydon.     The  passage  alluded  to  nms  thus : 

When  they  had  dyned.  as  I  you  saye, 
Lordes  and  ladyes  yede  to  to  playe  ; 
Some  to  tables,  and  some  to  chesse, 
With  other  gamys  more  or  lesse.* 

In  another  poem,  by  Gower,*  a  lover  asks  his  mistress, 
when  she  is  tired  of  *  dancing  and  caroling,*  if  she  was  willing 
to  *  play  at  chesse,  or  on  the  dyes  to  cast  a  chaunce.* 
Forrest,  speaking  in  praise  of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  first  wife 
of  Henry  VIII.,  says,  that  when  she  was  young, 

With  stoole  and  with  needyl  she  was  not  to  seeke, 
And  other  practiseings  for  ladyes  meele  ;  ^ 
To  pastyme  at  tables,  lick  tacke  or  gleeke, 
Cardis  and  dyce— &c.* 


>  In  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  English  ;  the  Chronicle  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  View  of  the  Dresses  of  the  English  ;  vol. 
i  p.  73  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  &c. 

>  Sec  p.  21.  *  Harl.  MS.  2252.  *  Confessio  Amantis. 
•  WartoQ's  Histoiy  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 
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XLIII.— LADIES*  RECREATION'S   IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  English  ladies  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to 
domestic  pastimes :  ihey  sometimes  participated  with  the 
otlier  sex  in  diversions  of  a  more  nusculine  nature ;  and  en- 
gaged with  them  in  the  si>orts  of  the  field.  These  violent 
exercises  seem  to  have  been  rather  unfashionable  anions; 
them  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  Burton,  in  his  *  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,'  speaks  of  their  jxistimes  as  much  better 
suited  to  the  moilesty  and  softness  of  the  sex.  'The 
women,'  says  he,  *  instead  of  laborious  studies,  have  curious 
needle-works,  cut  works,  spinning,  bone-lace  making,  with 
other  pretty  devices  to  adorn  houses,  cushions,  caq^ets, 
stool-seats,'  &c.'  Not  but  some  of  these  masculine  females 
have  occasionally  made  their  appearance :  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  it  should  st*em  that  they 
were  more  commonly  seen  than  in  lUirton's  time,  whit  h 
gave  occasion  for  the  following  satirical  pa|>er  in  one  of  the 
'Spectators/'-  written  by  Addison  :  *  I  have.'  says  he,  *vcry 
fre»juently  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  rural  .\ndronuche, 
who  came  up  to  town  last  winter,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
f()\-hunters  in  the  country  ;  she  talks  of  hounds  and  horses, 
and  makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  six-bar  gate.  If  a  man 
tells  her  a  waggi>!i  story,  she  gives  him  a  push  with  her  hand 
in  jest,  and  (ails  hiui  an  iminident  ilog ;  and,  if  her  ser\anl 
ne^lei  is  his  business,  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  the  house. 
I  have  heard  her  in  her  wrath  call  a  substantial  tradesman  a 
lousie  cur;  and  1  remember  one  day  when  she  couM  not 
think  of  the  name  of  a  person,  she  describetl  him,  in  a  large 
Lomi'.iMy  of  men  an<l  la< lies,  by  the  fellow  with  the  broad 
shoulders.' 

XI.IV.— TIIL  AUTHOR'S  I.AIH  >l'KS-CHARACTER  OK  THE 
LNGKAVINGS. 

Having  laid  before  my  readers  a  general  view  of  the 
sports   and    pastimes  of  our  ancesti>rs,  1   shall  proceed  to 

*  Tart  ii.  scxt.  2.  caj^  4.  *  No.  S7.  A.D.  1711. 
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arrange  them  \mder  thdr  proper  heads,  and  allot  to  each  of 
them  ^  separate  elucidation.     The  task  in  truth  is  extreniely 

ditTicuIt ;  juid  many  omissions^  as  well  as  many  errors ,  must 
of  necessity  occur  in  the  prosecution  of  It;  but  none,  I 
ha|)e,  of  any  great  magnitudCp  nor  raore  than  candour  will 
overlook,  especially  when  it  is  recollected,  that  in  a  variety 
of  instances,  I  have  been  constrained  to  proceed  without  an) 
guide,  and  explore,  as  ii  were,  the  recesses  of  a  trackless 
wildemeaa.  I  must  also  entreat  the  reader  to  excuse  the 
tf^quent  quotations  which  he  will  meet  with,  w^hich  in  general 
l  have  given  verbatim ;  and  this  I  have  done  for  his  satis- 
ftctioti,  as  well  as  my  o^na,  judging  it  much  fairer  to  stand 
upon  the  authority  of  others  than  to  arrogate  to  myself  the 
lea^t  degree  of  penetmtion  to  which  I  have  no  claim. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  engravings,  which  con- 
stitute an  essential  part  of  this  work,  are  not  the  produce  of 
modern  invention,  neither  do  they  contain  a  single  figure 
that  lias  not  its  proper  authority.  Most  of  the  originals  are 
exceedingly  ancient,  and  all  the  copies  are  faithfully  made 
\\ithout  the  least  unnecessary  deviation.  As  specimens  of 
the  art  of  design  they  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to 
the  modem  eye,  but  as  portraitures  of  the  manners  and 
usages  of  our  ancestors,  in  times  remote,  they  are  exceedingly 
valuable,  because  they  not  only  elucidate  many  obsolete 
customs,  but  lead  to  the  explanation  of  several  obscurities  in 
the  history  of  former  ages. 

January f    iSoi. 
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chaptp:r  I. 

I.— Huntin;*  more  ancirnt  ilian  II.i\»kin^  --11.  Si.itetif  Huntini:  *\mon};  tlie 
Hritop>..  -III.  Ihi- S-iM-n.-uxpiTt  ill  Hiinti'-.j;.  IV.  Thf  I  >.im-s  al^. — 
V.  IliL-  >.i.\<n>  ^u^x•  iKirn.y  ,  W.r  Nitriii.iii'i. — VI.  '1  l.fir  lyr.innical 
Pn>oi«iiini;"»  -VII.  ll'.;!*.:ii.};  .itul  H.iwkini;  .iiior  ilic  ri>im'i»*si.  — VIM. 
Utwn  rr:.iriii:;  to  H-ir.:i:i-4.-  IX.  IIiM'.tinj:  ami  M.iMkini;  f-iHownl  bjr 
t!ie  (.liTi^y.  X.  11. i-  M.uiT'iT  m  whuh  iV.f  ili^mtu'il  »u.'lfri;y  in  ihc 
Mi-M'.r  .\i;os  ;■1:rMSl^l  tl,.-M-  l'.i--:ini?,.  XI.  'Il;c  I  n;;;i>h  lunik's  fviiul 
(.f  tin—  S;  :t>.  XII.  Tr  \:' -iifs  '-f  tlif  ( ■l;I/t•n^  of  U>n>liin  to  Munf  :— 
I'riv.i'-  lVi.iii'L;«-i  f.»r  MmiiTl:;  -  Xlll.  I  wu  ^rl^t;l-^'^  on  Iluniini; 
C'.ti-.lit.il  ■  Xl\'.  N.i'i^N  .  I  I'.-.-.i-'^  tM  )m-  li'.Mitiil  -X\'.  Wi'iv-i  n-.il 
all  .l.-'t..x.-,l  itj  l:.::^1:^  I.-:i.-.  — XVI.  1).-^  l,T  Hiiriun;;  -XVII.— 
\.t':.   i-    Mi-li  -N  III    lluiiii:.^.     XVI 1 1.    lo:iii.-»  uscd   tii   lluming  ;— 

'I  IMl-  ^  \v!.(  II  lu  l.Ullt. 

I.-HLMINii   M«:)ki:   AN<.  IKNT  THAN    HAWKING. 

\Vi  have  Ncvcnil  Kn^iliNli  t^cati^cs  iHM)n  the  subject  of 
Hiiiuiii.:.  l»'.it  n'.»nc  of  them  very  ancient  ;  the  earliest  I  have 
met  witli  i^  a  MS.  in  the  C'utl«»n  Library  at  iho  Hnti>h 
Museum.*  written  at  the  connnenccment  of  the  foiiricenih 
<eniir\.  *I  he^e  <  unljM>^itiuns  hear  great  resemblance  to 
ea<  h  uilier,  an«l  (()nsi>l  ol"  j^eneral  rules  fur  the  juirsuit  of 
game;  l«'.i:eilier  with  the  names  ami  nature  of  the  aniiiuls 
]irui>er  for  liuniinp;.  an<l  such  other  matters  a.s  were  necessar}' 

*  Vi's:..i,i.\ii.  W   x:i.     'Ihi're  arr»  .iI*j^  ihr***-  c<->pii»*  »r  tltU  MS.,  tiut  more 
niLKlvrn,  m  I  he  Ku).U  l.ibraiy      ^Scc  mx.  xiii.  uf  the  pment  dupter.j 


to  be  known  by  sportsraen.  Hawking  most  commonly  fomia 
a  part  of  these  books  ;  and,  though  this  pastime  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  modem  invention,  when  it  is  put  in  compe- 
tition with  that  of  hunting,  yet  it  has  obtained  the  piece- 
dAlicyf  notwithstanding  the  sanction  of  antiquity  is  so 
decidedly  against  it.  I  shall,  however,  in  the  following 
pages,  revert  the  arrangemcDt  of  those  amusements,  and 
begin  1*1  th  hunting,  which  naturally,  in  my  opinion,  claims 
die  priority  of  place, 

V  IL— HUNTING  AMONG  THE   BRITONS. 

Dto  Nicaeus,  an  ancient  author,  speaking  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  parts  of  this  island,  tells  us,  they  were 
a  fierce  and  barbarous  people^  who  tilled  no  ground,  but 
lived  upon  the  depredations  they  committed  in  the  southern 
districts,  or  upon  the  food  they  procured  by  hunting,^  Strabo 
also  says,  that  the  dogs  bred  in  Britain  were  highly  esteemed 
apon  the  continent,  on  account  of  their  excellent  qualities 
for  hunting :  and  these  qaalides,  he  seems  to  hint,  were 
natural  to  them,  and  not  the  effect  of  tutorage  by  their 
foreign  masters.^  The  information  derived  from  the  above- 
cited  authors,  does  not  amount  to  a  proof  that  the  practice 
of  hunting  was  familiar  with  the  Britons  collectively  ;  yet  it 
certainly  affords  much  fair  argument  in  the  support  of  such 
an  opinion  ;  for  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
pursuit  of  game  should  have  been  confined  to  the  unculti- 
vated northern  freebooters,  and  totally  neglected  by  the  more 
civiUzed  inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  We 
are  well  assured  that  venison  constituted  a  great  portion  of 
their  food,^  and  as  they  had  in  their  possession  such  dogs  as 
were  naturally  prone  to  the  chase,  there  can  be  Httle  doubt 
that  they  would  exercise  them  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
their  favourite  diet ;  besides,  they  kept  large  herds  of  cattle, 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  both  of  which  required  protection  from 
the  wolves,  and  other  ferocious  animals,  that  infested  the 
woods  and  coverts,  and  must  frequently  have  rendered 
hunting  an  act  of  absolute  necessity. 
^  Dio  Nicaetis  ex  Xiphilin.         >  Lib.  iv.        '  Caesar  Bel.  Gal.,  lib.  vL 
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If  it  be  granted  that  the  Britons,  generally  speaking, 
were  expert  in  hunting,  it  is  still  uncertain  what  animals  were 
obnoxious  to  the  chase ;  we  know  however,  at  least,  that 
the  hare  was  not  anciently  inchidcd  ;  for  Ca:sar  tells  us, 
*  the  Hritons  diil  not  eat  the  flesh  of  hares,  notwithstanding 
the  island  abounded  with  them.'  And  this  abslineme,  he 
adds  arose  from  a  principle  of  religion  ;  *  which  jirinciple, 
no  doubt,  prevented  them  from  bein;;  worried  to  death:  a 
cruelty  reserved  for  more  enlightened  ages. 

We  do  not  fuid,  that,  during;  the  establishment  of  the 
Romans  in  Uritain,  there  were  any  restrictive  laws  promul- 
gated respecting  the  killing  of  game.  It  ajipears  to  have 
been  an  established  maxim,  in  the  early  jurispradencc  of 
that  peoj>K\  to  invest  the  right  of  such  things  as  had  no 
master  with  those  who  were  tlie  first  jiossessors.  Wild 
beasts,  birds,  ami  fishes,  became  the  i)roperly  of  those  who 
first  couKl  take  them.  It  is  most  prokible  that  the  liritons 
were  left  at  lil»erty  to  exercise  their  ancient  j)ri vi leges  ;  for, 
had  any  severity  been  exerted  to  prevent  the  ilestruction  of 
game,  sui  h  laws  would  hardly  have  been  i)assed  over  with- 
out the  slightest  notice  being  taken  of  them  by  the  ancient 
historians. 

III.— lUNTINC.  AMONC;  TIIK  S.VXONS. 

The  Cicrmans,  and  other  northern  nation-?,  wore  much 
more  stn)n^ly  atta*  hed  to  the  sports  of  the  t'leld  than  the 
Koirans.  ;inil  a<  curdingly  they  n-stricte*!  the  natural  rights 
wlii«  h  the  people  cl.iime*!  of  hunting.  The  ancient  privi- 
leges were  gradually  withdrawn  from  them, an*!  ajipropriaied 
by  the  chi»-S  and  leadrrs  to  themselves  ;  at  last  ihey  iKTcame 
the  st>le  preri>^.itive  of  the  crown,  an*!  were  thence  extended 
t<i  the  \arious  ranks  and  dij;nities  of  the  st*ite  at  the  royal 
J  ilea -11  re. 

As  early  as  the  ninth  <  entury.  and  prolably  long  Inrfore 

that   iierio<l,   hunting   constituleil  an   essentia!    part  of  the 

erlu<ation  of  a   >«>ung  nobleman.     ANser  assures  us,   that 

Alfred  the  Clreat,  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  '  was  a 

1  Cx^JLX  \ic\.  Gal..  lib.Si. 
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most  expert  and  active  hunter,  and  excelled  in  alJ  the 
blanches  of  that  most  noble  art,  to  which  he  applied  with 
iDcessant  laboyr  and  amazing  success/^  It  is  certain  ihatj 
whenever  a  temporaty  peace  gave  leisyre  for  relaxation^ 
hunting  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  pastimes  followed  by 
die  nobility  and  persons  of  opulence  at  that  period.  It  is 
no  wonder^  therefore,  that  dogs  proper  for  the  sport  should 
be  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  When  Aihelstan^  the 
grand^oii  of  Alfred,  had  obtained  a  signal  victory  at  Bru nan- 
burgh  over  Constantme  king  of  Wales,  he  mii>osed  upon  him 
a  yearly  tribute  of  gold,  silver,  and  cattle  j  to  which  was  also 
athjcd  a  certain  number  of  '  hawks,  and  sharp-scented  dogs, 
iit  for  hunting  of  wild  beasts/^  His  successor,  Edgar,  re^ 
mittcd  the  pecuniaij^  payment  on  condition  of  receiving 
taaiially  the  skins  of  three  hundred  wolves,^  ^V^e  do  not 
ikid*  mdeed,  that  the  hawks  and  the  hountls  were  included 
In  this  new  stipulation  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that 
Eilgar,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  was  extremely  fond  of  the 
sports  of  the  field,  should  have  given  up  that  part  of  the 
tribute. 

IV.— HUNTING  AMONG  THE  DANES. 

The  Danes,  deriving  their  origin  from  the  same  source  as 
the  Saxons,  differed  little  from  them  in  their  manners  and 
habitudes,  and  perhaps  not  at  all  in  their  amusements ;  the 
propensity  to  hunting,  however,  was  equally  common  to  both. 
WTien  Canute  the  Dane  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  of  England,  he  imposed  several  restrictions  upon  the 
pursuit  of  game,  which  were  not  only  very  severe,  but  seem 
to  have  been  altogether  unprecedented  ;  and  these  may  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  strong  attachment  to  this 
favourite  pastime,  for,  in  other  respects,  his  edicts  breathed 
an  appearance  of  mildness  and  regard  for  the  comforts  of 
the  people. 

>  Asser.  in  Vit.  iElfredi. 
•  Will.  Malmsbxuy,  Hist.  Reg.  Anglorum,  lib.  ii  cap.  6. 
>  Ibid.,  cap.  8. 
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v.  — HUNTING    DURING    THE    RESTORATION    OF   THE 
SAXONS. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  and  during  the  short 
restoration  of  the  Saxon  monarihy,  the  sports  of  the  field 
still  maintaincil  their  ground,  lulward  the  Confessor,  whose 
disi)Osition  seems  rather  to  have  been  suited  to  the  cloister 
than  to  the  throne,  would  join  in  no  other  secular  amuse- 
ments ;  but  he  took  the  greatest  delight,  says  William  of 
Malmsbur}',  *to  follow  a  pack  of  swift  hounds  in  pursuit  of 
game,  and  to  cheer  them  with  his  voice/*  He  was  eiiually 
pleased  with  hawking,  and  every  day,  after  Divine  senicc, 
he  spent  his  time  in  one  or  other  of  these  fiivourite  ]UNlimes.' 
Harold,  who  succeedeil  him,  was  so  fond  of  his  hawk  and 
his  hounds,  that  he  rarely  travelled  without  them.  He  is  so 
represented  upon  the  famous  tapestr)*  of  Ha  yen  x,  with  his 
hounds  by  his  side  and  a  hawk  upon  his  hand,  when  brought 
before  William  Duke  of  Xormamly.^  Travelling  thus 
accomj)anied  was  not  a  singular  trait  in  the  character  of  a 
nobleman  at  this  period. 


I .  S-.^inf  II ,  Kti '  ^'  ■  /.v.    '  Vv/.v » V. 

The  above  eng ravin:,'  rei'rcscnts  a  Saxon  chieftain, 
atlendL-d  by  his  huntsman  and  a  (ouple  of  hounds,  pursuing 
the  wild  swine  in  a  forest,  taken  from  a  manusrnptal  {uint- 
ing  of  the  ninth  century  in  the  Cotton  Librarj*.* 

'  Will   Nf.ilmslitin-,  «t  vjji..  ci{».  ij».  ■  Tbid. 

*  Montfaiicun    Muikirch.    I'laii.    anil    I>iit-.irrl  s  AnKlo-NuriDAii   Anii- 
canines.  *  libcrms,  B.  v. 
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The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  manner  of  attacking 
the  wild  boar,  from  a  manuscript  v^-rkten  about  the  com- 
loenctmient  of  the  fourteenth  ctntury,  iii  the  possess^ion  ot 
FraficU  Douoc,  K^. 


3.    The  Unearthing  of  a  Fox, 


The  preceding  engraving  is  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Library,  1  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  latter. 

VL— HUNTING  AMONG  THE  NORMANS   OPPRESSIVELY 
EXERCISED. 

During  the  tyrannical  government  of  William  the  Norman, 
and  his  two  sons  who  succeeded  him,  the  restrictions  con- 
cerning the  killing  of  game  were  by  no  means  meliorated. 
The  privileges  of  hunting  in  the  royal  forests  were  confined 
lo  the  king  and  his  favourites  ;  and,  to  render  these  recept- 
1  No.  a,  B.  vii. 
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acles  for  the  beasts  of  the  chase  more  capacious,  or  to  make 
new  ones,  whole  villages  were  depopulated,  and  places  of 
Divine  worship  overthrown  ;  not  the  least  regard  bein^  paid 
to  the  miseries  of  the  suffering  inhabitants,  or  the  cause  of 
religion.  These  despotic  proceedings  were  not  confine*!  to 
royally,  as  may  be  proved  from  good  authority.  I  neetl  not 
mention  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  niaile  by  the  elder 
William,  or  the  park  at  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire,  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  and  walled  round  with  stone  l)y 
Henry  his  son.^  This  j)ark,  Stowe  tells  us,  was  the  first 
made  in  KiigLind.  The  royal  example  was  first  followed  by 
Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  who  made  a  park  at  Wcd^cni'ke, 
near  War\vi<k,  to  |>rescrve  his  deer  and  other  animals  fcr 
hunting ;  after  this  the  practice  of  park-making  ltc.*me 
general  amoiii;  persons  of  opulence. 

This  sublet  I  i>  (lelineate<l,  with  great  force  of  ci^iouri::;;, 
by  John  of  Salisbury,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  wlun 
the  severity  of  the  game  laws  was  somewhat  abateil.  '  In 
our  time,'  sa\s  the  author,  'hunting  and  hawking  arc 
esteemed  the  most  h<»n<)ural»le  emplo\menis,  and  nui>t  ex- 
cellent \irtues,  b\  our  no'oiliiy  ;  and  they  think  it  the  heij,hl 
of  worhlly  feli(  ily  to  >peiid  the  whole  of  their  time  in  ihcNC 
iliver^i<»nN  ;  attunliuLily  they  prepare  for  them  with  more 
solit  iiinle,  expen-^e,  aiid  joraile,  than  they  do  for  war  :  and 
pursue  the  wVA  beasts  wjih  -reater  fury  than  they  i;o  the 
enemies  <if  their  <  uuiiiry.  T.y  cunstantly  following  ili:s  way 
of  life,  they  lo>e  m;:(  h  \^i  their  humanity,  ami  bet'-nie  .is 
sava^'e.  ne.irly.  .:>  the  very  l»rutes  they  hunt.*  He  then  pro- 
<eei!s  in  tii:>  in.nuuT  :  '  Husiuiidmen,  with  their  harmlCkS 
hen  In  ai.d  ll- "  ks,  are  dri\en  fri»m  their  well-culti\ateil  lields, 
tlieir  lll^.adow^.  aiiil  thiir  pastures,  that  wild  l»easts  nuy 
r.in..e  ui  iln-m  u ithi»ui  in:Lrrupii(»n.*  He  aiiils,  addrL>sing 
himself  to  his  uuf'Tianate  muiitr\men.  'If  one  of  the>c 
great  and  meri  iless  hunters  shall  pass  by  your  habitation, 
bring  f'Tih  h.istily  all  the  refreshment  yuu  h.ive  in  your  house, 
or  ill  ti  \ou  <  an  readily  buy,  or  burrow  from  your  neighU )urs  ; 
that  \ou  may  nut  be  in\ol\ed  in  ruin,  or  even  accused  \ji 
^  Will.  Mainibliiir).  hh.  iv. 
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treason*'  ^  If  this  pic  tan?  of  Konnan  tyranny  be  C43rrect,  it 
exhibits  a  melancholy  view  of  the  sufifenngs  to  which  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  were  expo&ed ;  in  shorty  it  appear** 
that  these  haughty  Nimrods  considered  the  murder  of  a  man 
as  a  crime  of  less  magnitude  than  the  killing  of  a  single 
bea^t  appointed  for  the  chase, 

Vn.— HUNTING  AND  HAWKING  AFTER  THE  CONQUEST. 

King  John  was  particularly  attached  to  the  sports  of  the 
field ;  and  his  partiality  for  fine  horses,  houndsj  and  hawks^ 
15  evident,  from  his  frequently  receiving  such  animals,  by  way 
of  payment,  instead  of  money,  for  the  renewal  of  grantSj 
itHTSt  and  forfeitures,  belonging  to  the  crown. ^ 

tn  the  reign  of  Edward  L  this  favourite  amusement  was 
ftdnced  to  a  perfect  science,  and  regular  rules  established  for 
Its  practice ;  these  ruJes  w*ere  afterwards  eittended  by  the 
Sitiu^i*r  of  the  game  belonging  to  king  Henry  IV.  and  drawn 
up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  Both j 
these  tracts  are  preserved,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  a  little  fuller  concerning  them  in  the  course  of  this 
chapter. 

Edward  III.  took  so  much  delight  in  hunting,  that  even 
at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  France,  and  resident 
in  that  country,  he  had  with  him  in  his  army  sixty  couple  of 
stag-hounds,  and  as  many  hare-hounds,^  and  every  day  he 
amused  himself  with  hunting  or  hawkmg. 

It  also  appears  that  many  of  the  great  lords  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  had  their  hounds  and  their  hawks,  as  well  as  the 
king ;  to  this  may  be  added,  from  the  same  author,  that  is, 
Froissart,  who  was  himself  a  witness  to  the  fact,  that  Gaston, 
Earl  of  Foix,  a  foreign  nobleman  contemporary  with  king 
Edward,  kept  upwards  of  six  hundred  dogs  in  his  castle  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting.  He  had  four  greyhounds  called  by 
the  romantic  names  of  Tristram,  Hector,  Brute,  and  Roland.^ 

James  I.  preferred  the  amusement  of  hunting  to  hawking 

'  Johan.  Sarisburiensis  de  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

*  Blouts  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  135. 

'  '  Fort  chiens  et  chiens  de  levries,'  Froissart.  Chron.  vol.  i.  cap.  210. 

*  Froissart,  vol.  iv. 
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or  shooting.  It  is  said  of  this  monarch  that  he  divided  his 
time  betwixt  his  sUindish,  his  bottle,  and  his  hunting ;  the 
last  had  his  fair  weather,  the  two  former  his  dull  and  cloudy.' 
One  time  when  he  was  on  a  hunting  jKirty  near  Bury  St 
Edmund's,  he  saw  an  opulent  townsman,  who  had  joined  the 
chase,  **  very  brave  in  his  ap])arel,  and  so  glitieriUg;  and 
radiant,  that  he  eclipsed  all  the  court."  The  kin^  was  de- 
sirous of  knowini;  the  name  of  this  gay  gentleman,  and  l>cing 
informed  by  one  of  his  followers,  that  it  was  I<amme,  he 
facetiously  replied,  *  Lamb,  call  you  him?  I  know  not  what 
kind  of  lamb  he  i>,  but  I  am  sure  he  has  got  a  fleece  uiKjn 
his  back."-  Thus  it  seems  that  even  the  puns  of  royally  are 
Murthy  of  record. 

It  wouKl  be  an  endless,  as  well  as  a  needless  task,  to 
(piote  all  the  pas?»ai;es  that  occur  in  the  poetical  and  prose 
writings  of  the  last  three  centuries,  to  prove  that  this  favi nirite 
j)astime  had  lost  nothing  of  its  relish  in  the  modern  times; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  more  generally  prac- 
ticed. Sir  Thomas  .More,  who  wrote  in  the  rei^n  of  Henry 
VIII.,  describing  the  state  of  manhood,  makes  a  young 
gallant  to  say, 

M.in-h'»'l  I  .im,  thcrcfoiv  I  mo  Molvvcht 

"111  li;::ii  .ml  li.iwk'*.  ti>  niniriOh.*  Uj*  .ml  foi!»* 

'111-  i;ri>l.i»i:i.lf  t<>  tl.i.-  ojuim.'.  rlu'  li.i.*ki*  lu  ih*  rtijjht. 

And  to  i-.-s:i\  \v  a  j^hiJ  .ml  Li-iy  ilcdo.^ 

These  pursuits  arc  said  by  latter  writers  to  nave  been 
destructive  to  the  fortunes  of  many  inconsiderate  yining  heirs, 
who,  desirous  of  cnuilatin;;  the  state  of  their  superiors,  have 
kept  their  horses,  hounds,  and  hawks,  and  tlourished  away 
for  a  short  lime,  in  a  style  that  their  income  was  inado«]uate 
I')  suiJj'ort.  Oiliers  a.:.iin,  noi  having  it  in  their  power  to 
jiroieeil  so  t'.ir.  cmlerited  themselves  more  prudently  with 
joining  ih/  p.iriies  t!i.ii  were  hunting,  and  partook  with  them 
the  plea*«iire  o\  following  the  game. 

•   \Vi-"vi.H..l  s  M'  rnoir*;.  p.  ^^? 

'  II.kI     MS.    Nu.    03i>5.   iAnunymous.  cniitled    '  MeiT}*  Passaipei  afwt 

p.M'.f* 

'  >ir  IhiMi.is  NKircs  focms.    See  also  WArton'i  History  of  Enfltth 

I'uctry,  4tu.  %ul   iii.  p.  loi. 
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Viri.— LAWS  RELATING  TO  HUNTING, 


law^  for  punishing  such  as  hunted,  or  destroyed  the 
glime,  lj!i  the  royal  forestSj  and  other  precincts  belonging  to 
ihe^rowd^  were,  as  we  have  just  hinted  abovCj  estabUshed 
widi  unprecedented  severity  by  Canute  the  Dane,  wheo  he 
Asiecmletl  tlie  throne  of  England.  By  these  edicts  the  great 
th^cieSi  bishops^  and  abbots,  were  permitted  to  hunt  in  the 
king's  chaj^cs  :  but  all  unqualifted  persons  were  subjected  to 
very  heavy  fines,  not  only  for  hunting,  but  even  for  disturb- 
ing of  the  game*  If  a  gentieman,  or  an  inferior  thane ,  killed 
a  sta^  in  the  king's  forests,  he  was  degraded  from  his  rank ; 
if  a  ceofl,  or  husbandman,  committed  the  same  offence,  he 
W7S  noduccd  to  slavery ;  and  if  a  slave  killed  one,  he  suifered 
HcAth.  Ma^strates  were  appointed,  in  every  county,  or 
fthire,  to  put  these  laws  in  execution,  and  undet  them  were 
appointed  inferior  officers  or  gamekeepers,  whose  province  it 
WB&  to  apprehend  the  offenders.^  By  another  law  enacted  by 
the  same  monarch,  every  proprietor  of  land  had  the  privilege 
t"  ^ -—  i:ime  within  hi"?  own  fields  :ind  woods;  but  might 
not  pursue  them  into  the  royal  forests.  ^  This  prince  also 
prohibited  the  exercise  of  hunting,  or  hawking,  upon  the 
sabbath  day.* 

The  severity  of  the  game  laws  was  rather  increased,  than 
abated,  under  the  governance  of  the  four  first  Norman 
raonarchs.  Henry  IL  is  said  to  have  relaxed  their  efficacy  ; 
rather,  I  presume,  by  not  commanding  them  to  be  enforced 
with  rigour,  than  by  causing  them  to  be  abrogated  ;  for  they 
seem  to  have  virtually  existed  in  the  reign  of  king  John  ; 
and  occasioned  the  clause  in  the  Forest  Charter,  insisting 
that  no  man  should  forfeit  his  life,  or  his  limbs,  for  killing 
the  king's  deer ; — ^but,  if  he  was  taken  in  the  fact  of  stealing 
venison  belonging  to  the  king,  he  should  be  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fine ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  be  imprisoned  for 
one  year  and  one  day ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  that  time, 

'  Coostitut.  CnuL  Reg.  de  Forest. ,  apud  Spelra.  Gloss.,  et  Wilkins,  Lejr.  . 
Sax.,  p.  146. 

'  Leges  Cnuti,  apud  Lambard,  cap.  77.  •  Ibid.,  cap.  15. 
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find  surety  for  his  good  behaviour,  or  be  banished  the  land.^ 
This  charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  his  son  Henry  III. 

and  the  succeeding  monarchs. 

IX.-HrXTING  nV  THE  CLERGY. 

Another  clause  in  the  same  charter  grants  to  an  arch- 
bi.^liop,  liishoji,  carl,  or  banm,  when  travelling  through  the 
royal  lorchis,  at  the  king's  conunand,  the  jirivilege  to  kill  one 
deer  or  two  in  the  sight  of  the  forester,  if  he  was  at  hand  ; 
if  nut,  they  were  (onnnani  led  to  cause  a  horn  to  be  soumled,' 
lh.it  it  might  not  aj)iiear  as  if  they  had  intended  lo  steal  the 
game. 

It  is  evident  that  this  jirivilege  was  afterM-anls  construc<i 
into  a  permission  for  the  personages  turned  therein  tt)  hunt 
in  the  royal  chafes  ;  but  the  wonls  of  the  charter  are  not  to 
that  annumt,  and  on.;ht,  ^ays  Spelman,  lo  be  taken  literally 
as  ihev  stand  in  ilie  iran>laiion  :  they  could  not  however,  at 
any  rale.  a<lds  he,  mean,  *ihat  the  ecclesi.islit  s  are  to  hunt 
the  tleer  ihemscN^^,  f.-r  they  supp«)se  them  to  Ik:  no  hunters 
as  the  e.irls  and  bannis  might  be;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
said,  that  he  whotrlaims  the  venison  >hall  blow  the  horn,  but 
only  that  he  >\\.\\\  Kww-^t:  it  ii)  Ik.*  sounded.'  ^ 

The  jiropeUNity  of  the  clergy  to  follow  the  SL-cnlar  pas- 
limes,  .md  e^pe«  iaily  those  of  hunting  and  hawking,  is 
freipienily  reproluited  by  the  poets  and  moralists  fif  the 
former  times.  Cha'u  er,  in  his  Canterbur\-  Tales,  makes  the 
moiik  mu«  h  better  skillLil  in  riding  and  huntin.;.  ili  m  in 
d!\iii:ty.  The  same  j.oet,  afterwards,  in  the  I'loughnun's 
1  ale.  t.ikes  o<c.isi».n  to  .i» .  u^e  the  monks  of  priile.  becaase 
the\  n.'le  im  i»)ur>ers  like  knights,  having  their  hawks  anJ 
hoaiidN  wit!i  them.  In  the  same  tale  lie  severely  repnuihcs 
the  J'Iie-t^  for  their  disM^lule  njanners.  saying,  that  many  of 
llu-m  thought  more  up<»n  burning  with  their  tl«):^s,  a\\\  blow- 
ing the  hum.  than  of  the  service  they  owed  to  lloil.* 

>  <    ■•".x  'I'-  I'  T.'  •."<   f  i-i.  II.  '  ri.-i.-i*  n  mue.  ilii'I  .  cip   17. 

^  >  .   -ii'rs   \-.vA.T  •-.  •!..-   \!«.'  .'^v  f  .r  .\!i»il  i-'.-;»  .\>-'*if 
*  «    r '■  .'li'.rv    I  li- <•  'i\  •  iiiu-T.     NiinuTiMiN  qtj.i'.i'iMitf- nr.:;ht  lif  ni-i-!« 
f   .'n  ..'li  r  winrs  i!i  .iii::;.'.:i  t...  (l.-.i-*  ali-j*c  ;  bui  ihcy  are  suAcicni  for  mjf 
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H^  The  prevalence  of  these  excesses  occasioned  the  restric- 
^Bons  corLuined  in  an  edict  established  in  the  thirteenth 
^^ear  of  Richard  ILj  which  prohibits  any  priest^  or  other  derV, 
Qot  posscs^icd  of  a  benefice  to  the  yearly  amount  of  tea 
pouttdij  from  keeping  a  greyhound,  or  any  other  dog  for  the 
pocpose  of  hunting ;  neither  might  they  use  ferrits^  hayes, 
nets,  hare- pipes,  cords,  or  other  engines  to  take  or  destroy 
the  deer,  hares,  or  rabbits,  under  the  penalty  of  one  year's 
bnpiiionment.^  The  dignified  clergy  were  not  affected  by 
this  statute,  but  retained  their  ancient  privileges,  which  ai> 
pear  to  have  been  very  e?t tensive.  By  the  ganae  laws  of 
Canute  the  Dane  they  were  permuted  to  hunt  in  the  forests 
bctonging  to  the  cro^>Ti ;  and  these  prerogatives  were  not 
abrogated  by  the  Normans.  Henry  IL,  displeased  at  the 
power  and  ambition  of  the  ecclesiastics,  endeavoured  to 
fender  these  grants  of  none  effect;  not  by  publicly  aJinulUng 
tiicm«  but  by  putting  in  force  the  canon  law,  which  strictly 
lof^jde  the  clergy  to  spend  their  time  in  hunting  and  hawk' 
log :  and  for  this  purpose,  haying  obtained  permission  from 
Hugo  pLTtroleonis^  I  he  Popc^s  legate,  he  caused  a  law  to  be 
made,  authorizing  him  to  convene  the  offenders  before  the 
secular  judges,  and  there  to  punish  them.^  The  establish- 
ment of  this  edict  was  probably  more  to  show  his  power, 
than  really  to  restrain  them  from  hunting. 

X.— HUNTING  AND  HAWKING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
BY  BISHOPS,  &c. 

The  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  middle  ages  hunted  with 
great  state,  having  a  large  train  of  retainers  and  servants ; 
and  some  of  them  are  recorded  for  their  skill  in  this  fashion- 
able pursuit  Walter  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  an  excellent  hunter,  and  so  fond  of 
the  sport,  that  at  the  age  of  fourscore  he  made  hunting  his 
sole  employment,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.^     In  the  succeeding  century  an  abbot  of  Leicester 

»  Stat.  13  Rich.  II. 

*  An.  21   Hen.  II.  A.D.  1157.     See  Spelman's  Answer  to  the  Apology 
for  .Archbishop  Abbot. 

•  P.  BlcDsens.,  cpist.  Ivi.  p.  81. 
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surpassed  all  the  sportsmen  of  the  time  in  the  art  of  hare- 
hunting ;  *  and  even  when  these  dignitaries  were  travelling 
from  ])lace  to  place,  upon  affairs  of  business,  they  usually 
had  both  hounds  and  hawks  in  their  train.  Fit/stcphcn 
assures  us,  that  I'homas  ^  lieckcl,  being  sent  as  ambai»sador 
from  IIenr>'  II.  to  the  Court  of  France,  assumed  the  state  of 
a  secular  potentate ;  and  took  with  him  dogs  and  hawks  of 
various  sorts,  such  as  were  used  by  kings  and  princes.' 

The  clergy  of  rank,  at  all  limes,  had  the  pri\ile^e  of 
hunting  in  their  own  parks  and  inclosures ;  and  therefore, 
that  ihey  might  not  be  prevented  from  following  this  favour- 
ite pa-stime,  they  took  care  to  have  such  receptacles  for 
game  belonging  to  their  priories.  At  the  tin)e  of  the 
Reformation,  the  see  of  Norwich,  only,  was  in  the  possession 
of  no  less  than  thirteen  parks,  well  slocked  with  deer  and 
other  aniiiuls  for  the  chase.^  At  the  eml  of  a  book  ot 
Homilies  in  MS.,  in  the  Cotton  Librar)*,*  written  aU>ut  the 
reign  of  Henr>'  VI.,  is  a  poem  containing  instructions  to 
priests  in  general,  and  reijuiring  ihem,  among  other  things 
not  to  engage  in  *  hawkynge,  huntynge,  and  dawn^ynge.' 

XI. -HUNTING  AND  HAWKING  IJY  LADIKS. 

The  ladies  often  accompanied  the  gendemen  in  hunting 
jKirties  ;  upon  these  cn'casions  it  was  usual  to  draw  the  game 
into  a  .small  comjass  by  means  of  inclosures,  and  tempi^rary 
st.mds  were  made  for  them  to  l>e  sjtectators  of  ihc  si>ort ; 
though  in  many  instances  they  jt)ined  in  ii,  and  shot  at  the 
an  in  I.I  Is  as  liuy  passetl  by  them,  with  arrows.  Agreeable  to 
the^c  manners,  whi(  h  custom  reconciled  to  the  fair  sex,  most 
of  tlic  heroines  of  romam  e  are  siii<l  to  be  fond  of  ihe  s|K>rt5 
of  i!ie  held.  In  an  ol«l  i)oem  entitled  the  *S«piyer  of  loii-c 
de..:rr.' '•  the  king  of  Himgary  promises  his  <Luighier  that  in 
the  ni'irning  she  shall  go  with  him  on  a  hunting  jurty, 
arrayed  most  gorgeously  and  riding  in  a  cliariol  covereil  with 
red  \  el  vet,  drawn  by 

•  Kiiv::'it'n,  apiitj  iJifiMii  Script.,  p.  y-^y 

3  >t.-  h.t!.  .1.  vit.  S.  1  horn.  *  Vide  Spelinan  ui  supra. 

•  «  ■   riilini.  A.  2. 

•  Uarrii  k  s  (.'oucction  of  CM  Pliys  K*  vol.  is. 
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fenfiett«  of  Spny^e  thai  ben  so  w  hite, 
■"rmppral  to  tll«  ground  with  velvet  bright. 


r 


In  the  field,  says  he,  the  game  shall  be  inclosed  with  nets, 
and  you  placed  at  a  stand  so  conveniently  that  the  harts 
id  the  hinds  shall  come  close  to  you — 


Ye  shall  be  sel  at  suth  a  tryst, 

Tbi^t  hert  and  bytidt  shall  come  to  your  Tyst. 

He  then  commends  the  music  of  the  bugle-hom — 


k 


To  here  tf)e  bucle^  tfien*  yblow 
With  tbeyr  bugles  in  that  place, 
Anil  ieveu  !Kore  rach«s  at  bis  recbose* 


He  also  assures  her  ihat  she  should  have — 

^L  A  l«e  or  herbcMods  with  her  to  strakc, 

H     Tbi 
PMiwbl 


The  narehound,  or  greyhound,  was  considered  as  a  very 
lie  i>re*ent  in  fonner  times,  ^  and  especial Jy  among  the 
lidkXp  *^'*^  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  a  peculiar  favour* 
ttc  :  an<l  ihcTcfore  in  another  metrujl  romani:e.  nnH^itlilv 
more  ancient  than  the  former,  called  *  Sir  Eglamore/  -  a 
princess  tells  the  knight,  that  if  he  was  inclined  to  hunt,  she 
would,  as  an  especial  mark  of  her  favour,  give  him  an 
excellent  greyhound,  so  swift  that  no  deer  could  escape  from 
his  pursuit — 

Syr  yf  you  be  on  huntynge  founde, 
I  shall  you  gA've  a  good  greyhounde 

That  is  dunne  as  a  doo  : 
For  as  I  am  trewc  gentylwoman, 
There  was  never  deer  that  he  at  ran, 

Tliat  myght  yscape  him  fro. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  ladies  had  hunting  parties 
by  themselves. 

»  The  follou-ing  extracts  prove  king  John  to  have  been  exceedingly  par- 
tial to  this  kind  of  dogs.  Rot.  Pip.  iv.  Reg.  Johan.  A.D.  1203.  Rog. 
constab.  Cestriae  debet  D  marcas  et  X  palfridos  et  X  laissas  Leporariorum, 
&c.,  that  is,  five  hundred  marks,  ten  horses,  and  ten  leashes  of  greyhounds. 
— An.  xi.  Johan.  1210.  Rog.  de  Mallvell  redd,  comp.  de  i  palfrido  velociter 
currcnte  et  a  laissiiis  Leporariorum,  one  swift  running  horse,  and  six  grey- 
houods. 

«  Garrick's  CoUec.  K.  vol.  x. 
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4.   f.j.iir    Hunif.:     X'l'.   O'viury. 

Wc  find  them,  arc  on  1  in,:,'  \^^  this  rfi»rcscntati«)n,  in  ihe 
open  fields  wimhn^  the  horn,  Miisin;;  tlie  ^amt\  anil  pursuing 
il,  withtnit  any  other  assisun*  e  :  this  dehneation,  which  is  by 
no  moans  singular,  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal 
Lilirary,  written  ami  illuminated  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.'     We  may  also  ul»sene,  that,  upon  these  occaMons, 

*  a.  D.  vii.    [In  the  on«;mal  ilr.iwinj,  and  oq  Mr  Stnitri  pUte.  ih« 
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llic  female  Nimrods  disp€nsed  with  the  method  of  riding 
bc*t  suited  to  the  modesty  of  the  sex,  and  sat  astride  on  the 
nddlc  like  the  men  ;  but  this  indecorous  custom,  T  trust, 
WM  never  geiieral,  oor  of  loi^g  continuance,  even  with  the 
heioinea  who  were  most  delighted  i^ith  these  masculine 
g^xercbeA.  An  author  of  the  seventeenth  century  speaks  of 
another  fashion^  adopted  by  the  fair  huntresses  of  tlie  town  of 
^Baxf  in  Suffolk.  *The  Bury  ladies/  says  he,  *that  used 
bawkiiig  and  hunting,  were  once  in  a  great  vaine  of  wearing 
breceHe^*  which  it  seems  gave  rise  to  many  severe  and 
tndicroua  sarcasn^.  The  only  ailment  in  favour  of  this 
h^bil,  was  decency  in  case  of  an  accident  But  it  was 
observed  that  such  accidents  ought  to  be  prevented  in  a 
manner  more  consistent  with  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  that  is, 
by  refraining  from  those  dangerous  recreations-* 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  extremely  fond  of  the  chase,  and 
the  nobility  who  entertained  her  in  her  different  progresses, 
made  large  hunting  parties,  which  she  usually  joined  when 
the  M^eather  was  favourable.  She  very  frequently  indulged 
herself  in  following  of  the  hounds.  *  Her  Majesty,'  says  a 
courtier,  writing  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  *is  well  and  excellently 
disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on  horse- 
back and  continues  the  sport  long.*^  At  this  time  her 
Majesty  had  just  entered  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her 
age,  and  she  was  then  at  her  palace  at  Oatlands.  Often, 
when  she  was  not  disposed  to  hunt  herself,  she  was  enter- 
tained i*nth  the  sight  of  the  pastime.  At  Cowdrey,  in 
Sussex,  the  seat  of  Lord  Montecute,  a.d.  1591,  one  day 
after  dinner  her  Grace  saw  from  a  turret,  *  sixteen  buckfl,  all 
having  fayre  lawe,  pulled  downe  with  greyhounds  in  a  laund 
or  lawn.'  ^ 

The  hunting  dresses,  as  they  appeared  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  given  from  a  manuscript 
of  that  time,  in  the  Harleian  Collection.^ 

fi]^re5  pursuing  and  pursued  are  in  a  line  together  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
including  all  the  figures  within  the  preceding  page,  the  lady  on  horseback 
is  placed  above,  instead  of  behind  the  female  archer.] 

*  MS.  Harl.  6^95.     Merry  Passages  and  Jeasts,  art.  345. 

•  Rowland  Whyte  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  dated  September  12,  A.D.  1600. 
»  NicLoU's  Progresses,  vol.  ii.  *  No.  4451. 
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xii.-rRivii.i>;i.s  OF  iiiK  cir[zi:\s  of  lonuon  to 

HINT  AND  HAWK. 

'I  ;;*■  (  ii!/ci]^«iri,«»:ulim  wvrc  ju-nnitliMl  t«>  liTini  ami  hawk 
in  I  <.rt.i;n  jli-^tiii  !^.  Anil  one  «»t'  the  ti.r.iscs.  in  the  royal 
tliiiiiT  jr.inii;«l  to  iIkih  I'V  Ilciiry  I.,  rm^  !o  tliis  |iur]>ort: 
•'I  In;  <  ::!/cii«%  of  I.oMilon  in.iy  h.nct  h.i^ios,  anil  !;unt  as  well, 
ami  .1^  I  illy,  a-i  tlu-ir  anic-^tors  have  hail  ;  ihat  is  lo  s.iy,  in 
tin.-  (liilTr.-.  in  MiiMlcMX,  and  Surry.' '  licnrc  wo  hntl,  llul 
l!ir-c  i  i:-. i!i.:i  s  were  <A  am  icnt  Ntandin.:.  Tlicy  were  also 
ciiiit:r:in  il  Ity  tlic  sat »  CL-ilin;^  i  liartcTH,  Fil/stcjihcn,  who 
wr-'if  i-.warl^  ilic  t  In^c  «•»  I  lie  rei..;n  of  Henry  11.,  says,  that 

I    '.'  I.  ;  i:.  I  -  11..!.  \^j\\'\}\\,  W*j\  I.  clu;'.  0. 
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the  Londoners  delight  themselves  with  hawks  and  hoandsp 

for  ihey  have  the  liberty  of  hunting  in  Muldlesex,  Hertford* 

shtre^  aJl  Chilton,  and  in  Kent  to  the  waters  of  Grey,^  which 

diflfeTB  somewhat  from  the  statement  in  the  cliarter.     These 

exercises  were  not  much  followed  by  the  citizens  of  London 

at  die  close  of  the  sixteentli  century,  not  for  want  of  tast^; 

for  the  amusement,  says  Stow,  but  for  leisure  to  pursue  it»* 

,       Scrfpt^  however,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  George  L,  reckons 

among  the  modem  amusements  of  the  Londoners,  '  Riding 

on  horseback  and  hunting  with  my  Lord  Mayor's  houndst 

when  the  common -hunt  goes  out/ 

I  This  common-hunt  of  the  citizens  fs  ridfculed  in  an  old 

I       bAlbd  called  the  *  London  CustomSj'  published  in  D'Urfey's 

;       CoUectioiit^  I  shall  select  the  three  following  stanzas  only. 

I        K«3il  oo«  A  jfear  into  Ess^sr  a  buntir^g  they  ga ; 
'        T<t  toe  'mf\jBms^  *long,  O  '  ri^  a  most  pretty  shew  : 

Tliraugh  Cb«apMde  Jirtd  Fpiichiifch- street,  jvul  so  to  Aid  gate  pump* 
I         2sK^  BUtih  wtlh  '*  spun  ifl  s  horse ■»  sidjcs*  and  his  back-iword  cnoiss  his  rump* 

My  tonl  1w  mkes  a  staff  in  hand  to  heat  (he  bushes  o'er  i 

I  mmt  conft-is  it  w.is  ^i  work  he  no'r-T  hid  doju*  Iwforc, 

A  creature  bounceth  from  a  bush,  which  made  them  all  to  laugh  ; 

My  lord,  he  cried,  a  hare,  a  hare,  but  it  prov'd  an  Essex  calf. 

And  when  they  had  done  their  sport,  they  came  to  London  where  they  dwell, 
Their  faces  all  so  lorn  and  scralch'd,  their  wives  scarce  knew  them  well ; 
For  "twas  a  great  mercy,  so  many  "scap'd  alive, 
For  of  twenty  saddles  carried  out,  they  brought  again  but  five. 

Privileges  to  hunt  in  certain  districts,  were  frequently 
granted  to  individuals  either  from  favour,  or  as  a  reward  for 
their  services.  Richard  I.  gave  to  Henry  de  Grey,  of  Cod- 
nor,  the  manor  of  Turroe,  in  Essex,  with  permission  to  hunt 
the  hare  and  the  fox,  in  any  lands  belonging  to  the  crown, 
excepting  only  the  king's  own  demesne  parks ;  and  this 
special  mark  of  the  royal  favour  was  confirmed  by  his  brother 
John,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.^ 

Others  obtained  grants  of  land,  on  condition  of  their 
pajing  an  annual  tribute  in  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  noticing  a   curious  tenure,  by  which 

1  Stephanides  Descript.  London. 

*  Stows  Survey  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

*  •  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,*  1719,  vol.  iv.  p.  4a. 

*  Blount's  Ancient  Teniures. 
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Bertram  de  Criol  held  the  manor  of  Setene,  or  Seaton,  in 
Kent,  from  Edward  I. ;  he  was  to  provide  a  man,  called 
*  veltariiis/  or  huntsman,^  to  lead  three  greyhounds  when 
the  king  went  into  (iascony,  so  long  as  a  jjair  of  shoes,  valued 
at  fourpence,  should  last  him.* 

XIII.— TWO  EARLY  TREATISES  OX  HUNTING. 

I  have  mentioned  two  treatises  upon  hunting,  in  a  former 
part  (the  first  section)  of  this  rhajncr ;  the  earhest  of  them 
was  originally  wTittcn  in  French,  hy  William  Twici,  or  Twcty, 
grand  huntsman  to  king  Kdwaril  II.'  I  have  never  seen  the 
French  tract,  but  the  manuscript  I  spoke  of  is  in  Kn^lisih, 
and  from  its  appearance  nearly  coeval  with  the  ori.i^inal,  but 
the  name  of  John  GyfTord  is  joined  to  that  of  Twcty,  and 
both  of  them  are  said  to  be  *  maisters  of  the  game  '  to  king 
Kdward,*  anil  to  have  composed  this  treatiNe  upon  'the 
craftc  of  huntynge.'  The  other,  as  before  obser\*ed,  was 
written  by  the  master  of  the  game  to  Henry  IV.  for  the  use 
of  prince  Henry  his  son,  and  is  little  more  than  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  former  tract.*  The  Hook  of  St  Albans,  so 
called  because  it  was  printed  there,  contains  the  first  treatise 
upon  the  subject  of  hunting  that  ever  api)eared  from  the 
jircss.  It  is,  however,  evidently  compilcii  from  the  two  tracts 
above  mentione«l,  notwithstanding  the  legend.irk*  authority 
of  Sir  Tristram,  quotetl  in  the  bei^inning.  The  Hook  of  St 
Albans  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Juliana  Hami's,  or 
iJerners.  the  sister  of  Lord  Herners,  and  prioress  of  tlie  nun- 
nery of  Si^pewdl,  about  the  year  1481,  and  was  i>rinted  soon 
afterwards.  This  book  contains  two  other  tracts,  the  one  on 
hawkin::,  and  the  other  on  heraldry.     It  has  been  reprinted 

*  Or  •  v.-iutr.«riii«i.'  wl-.iih  I*.!ount  Mrriv"!  frnm  flif  Frrnoh  v,\ii'rrr,  .1  mon- 
j»r-l  l.f.MT.*!.  .uvl  sij;.;hiv.--  tl.f  n.iin'.'  to  sicnify  an  inforiur  huti:>m  m  .  and 
tl:;-  <.:v:i  -tj  I  ]i.i\.'  .».!  .;.?i-l. 

=  I"  c  An  3.1  IMw.ir.l  I.  N«-».  37.  Kii '  ifl  Rix-k^'^W  ht*M  I'-r  Mm« 
bm!  liv  t*ii'  '■.nil''  Ti-niirr.  in  t'  ••  '-•vi-nil  vi-.ir  i>f  IMw.inl  11.     niiui-.t  ijt  •.iipn. 

*  I'ntiTlfl  •  An  ■'.«'  Vrnrrji*  lrr|i:f'.  M.i>:r«*  •  Mii'l.imr  Twifi  vfn-'i:r  Ir  Rot 
*1  »ncl-*rrri'  ^^^r  m  s'ln  f-Mnp-.  i-t  .ifT.i'i'lrf  Au'P's  ;  df  tlitr  Art  nf  lliiniinK. 
w'.ii  h  Mr  Win  Twit  1  liiint-m.in  in  »!-.i*  King  nf  I'n^il.ir.il.  ni.i(!#»  fi.f  ihe  in- 
^•:II.  ♦'..  n  i-fo'lu-n..'     Sv  W.^mns  Hi"«t.  En>j.  iVivtn'.  vol   ii.  p.  aji. 

*  i\  -tiiii  MS.  W^yasKin.  H.  xii. 

*  M-^.  !!.iil.    Thi>  U.ok  is  entitleil  '  Tl»c  Mji^ter  of  the  Game.' 


several  times,  and  under  different  titks,  with  some  additions 
and  amendmenLSj  but  the  general  infomxatioa  is  the  same. 

XIV.— NAMES  OF  BEASTS   OF   SPORT. 

Twtci  introduces  the  subject  with  a  kind  of  poetical 
prologue*  in  which  he  gives  us  the  names  of  the  animals  to 
be  pursued ;  and  these  are  divided  into  three  classes. 

The  first  class  contains  four,  which,  we  are  informed,  may 
be  properly  called  beasts  for  hunting;  namely^  the  hare,  the 
hart,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar.* 

The  second  class  contains  I  he  names  of  the  beasts  of  tlie 
chase,  and  they  are  five ;  that  is  to  say,  the  buck,  the  doe, 
the  fox,  the  martin,  and  the  roe,* 

In  the  third  class  we  find  three,  that  are  said  to  afford 
*  greate  dysporte  *  in  the  pursuit,  and  they  are  denominated^ 
the  grey  or  badger,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  otter. 

Most  of  the  books  upon  hunting  agree  in  the  number 
and  lumes  of  the  first  class ;  but  respecting  the  second  and 
thiri:i  they  are  not  !^o  clear.  The  beasts  of  the  chase  in  j^ome 
are  more  multifarious,  and  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  first 
called  beasts  of  sweet  flight,  are  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  bear, 
the  rein-deer,  the  elk,  and  the  spytard,  which,  as  the  author 
himself  informs  us,  is  a  hart  one  hundred  years  old.  In  the 
second  class,  are  placed  the  fulimart,  the  fitchat,  or  fitch,  the 
cat,  the  grey,  the  fox,  the  wesel,  the  martin,  the  squirrel,  the 
white  rat,  the  otter,  the  stoat,  and  the  pole-cat ;  and  these 
are  said  to  be  beasts  of  stinking  flight.' 

XV.— WOLVES. 

The  reader  may  possibly  be  surprised,  when  he  casts  his 
eye  over  the  foregoing  list  of  animals  for  hunting,  at  seeing 

^  The  Book  of  St  Albans,  I  fancy,  by  mistake,  places  the  wild  roe  for  the 
wild  boar. 

*  The  Book  of  St  Albans  adds,  that  all  other  kinds  of  beasts  subject  to 
hunting  are  to  be  called  *  Raskall,*  derived,  I  suppose,  from  the  Saxon  word 
papcal.  which  signifies  a  lean  beast,  or  one  of  no  worth. 

*  The  word  in  the  original  MS.  is  written  fute  and  fuite,  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  French,  and  then  the  interpretation  I  have  given  of  flight  will  be 
proper.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  latter  leave  a  scent  behind  them  when 
they  are  chased. 
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the  names  of  several  tliat  do  not  exist  at  this  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  of  the  wolf,  because  he  will  readily 
recollect  the  story  so  commonly  told  of  their  destruction 
during,'  the  reign  of  Kdgtir.  It  is  generally  admittetl  that 
tdgar  gave  up  the  fme  of  gold  and  silver  inij>o.M-d  l»y  his 
uncle  AihelsLin,  upon  Con.stantine  the  king  oi  VVale<.  and 
claimed  in  its  stcail  the  annual  ])roduction  of  three  \.\\u  Ired 
wolves'  skins;  because,  say  the  historians,  the  exteU'.ivc 
woodlanils  and  coverts,  abounding  at  that  time  in  Itrii.im, 
affordi'd  shelter  for  the  wolves,  which  were  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  especially  in  the  districts  borvlering  upon 
Wales.  IJy  this  prudent  e\j>edieni,  add  they,  in  les-*  thau 
four  years  the  whole  islanil  was  ( leared  from  tho>e  ferocious 
animals,  \viihv)iit  putting  his  subjeits  to  the  lea-^i  expense ; 
but,  if  this  rei  ord  be  taken  in  its  full  laiiiuile.  autl  the  mi^h 
po^ition  established,  that  the  wolves  were  totally  exterminated 
in  liritain  durini;  the  reign  of  Kdgar,  more  will  ceruinly  be 
admitted  thau  i>  ronsi.«»tent  with  the  truth,  as  certain  docu- 
ments clearly  prove. 

The  Wi»nU  <»f  William  «)f  Malmsbury  relative  to  wolves 
in  Kilgar's  time  are  to  this  jnirport.  *  He,  Kdgar,  impi>seii  a 
tribute  upon  the  king  of  Wales  exacting  yearly  three  hundred 
wolves.  This  tribute  continued  to  be  paitl  tor  three  years 
but  teased  uj»on  the  fi.)urth,  because  tiiilium  si  uUcnus  posic 
ifivatifY  /^r.'/.isus ;  it  was  s.iid  that  he  <ould  not  find  any 
more  ;'  *  that  ii.  in  Wales,  for  it  can  hardly  be  suj»po>etl  that 
he  wa^  permitted  to  hunt  them  out  of  his  own  douunions. 

A^  re^pe^:t^  the  existence  of  wulve^  in  Falkland  aitt-rwards 
and  till  a  nun  h  later  ]ierii)d  :  it  appear^,  that  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Willi. im  I.  Robert  de  I'mfranxille.  knight,  hehl  the 
lord^hiji.  iVi-.,  of  Kid<llesd,ile.  in  the  county  of  Northumlier- 
lanil.  by  >ervi«e  of  ilefemling  that  j»art  of  the  tountry  from 
enemies  and  *wulve^.''  AUo  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
Kilwjnl  III.  Thiim.is  Kngaine  held  I.mds  in  ritclilcy.  in  the 
county  of  Norihamjiton,  by  servi«  e  i>f  finding  at  his  own 
«"o>t  tert.iin  do;;s  lor  the  <le«%lrii»  lion  of  wolves,  foxes,  &e.,  in 
the  timnties  of  N\irihampion,  Rullaml,  Uxfon!,  Kssex,  anii 

'  Hi,:,  ki-i;.  .\ii^l..  hij.  u.  cip.  8.  •  Tcsu  Ne^cHi. 
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Btickingtiain.^  As  late  as  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  VI. 
Sir  Robert  Plumpton  held  one  bovate  of  land,  in  the  coanty 
of  Nottingham,  calkd  Wulf  hunt  land,  by  service  of  winding 
a  hofo^  and  chasing  or  frighting  the  wolves  in  the  forest  of 
Shircwxxxl.* 

L  XVL— DOGS  OF  THE  CHASEX 

"  In  the  manuscripts  before  mentioned  we  find  the  follow- 
ing names  for  the  dogs  employed  in  the  sports  of  the  field  ; 
that  is  to  say,  raclies^  or  hounds  ;  running  hounds,  or  harriers, 
to  chase  hares ;  and  grey  hounds,  which  were  favourite  dogs 
with  the  sportsmen  ;  alauntes,  or  buli-dogSt  these  were  chiefly 
used  for  hunting  the  boar ;  the  mastiff  is  also  said  to  be  *  a 
good  liounde '  for  hunting  the  wild  boar ;  the  spaniel  was  of 
QIC  in  hawking ;  *  hys  crafte/  says  the  author,  *  is  for  the 
|)erdrich  or  patridge^  and  the  quaik  ;  and,  when  taught  to 
couch,  he  i*  very  seniceable  to  the  fowlers,  ivho  take  those 
birds  with  nets."  There  must,  I  presume,  have  been  a  vast 
number  of  other  kinds  of  dogs  known  in  England  at  this 
p)eriod ;  these,  however,  are  all  that  the  early  writers,  upon 
the  subject  of  hunting,  have  thought  proper  to  enumerate. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  list  is  enlarged ;  besides  those 
already  named,  we  find  bastards  and  mongrels,  lemors, 
kenets,  terrours,  butcher's  hounds,  dunghill  dogs,  trindel- 
tail'd  dogs,  •  pryckereard '  curs,  and  ladies*  small  puppies.* 

There  formerly  existed  a  very  cruel  law,  which  subjected 
all  the  dogs  that  were  found  in  the  royal  chases  and  forests, 
excepting  such  as  belonged  to  privileged  persons,  to  be 
maimed  by  having  the  left  claw  cut  from  their  feet,  unless 
they  were  redeemed  by  a  fine  ;  this  law  probably  originated 
with  the  Normans,  and  certainly  was  in  force  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.* 

XVII.— DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  HUNTING. 

Several  methods  of  hunting  were  practised  by  the  sports- 

*  Mcmb.  13.  '  Ibid.     See  more  in  Blount's  Ancient  Tenures. 

*  •  Booke  of  hauking  and  hunting,*  without  date,  reprinted  with  the  title 
of  '  A  Jewell  for  Gen  trie.'     Lond.  1614. 

*  Sec  Blount's  Ancient  Tenures,  art.  Sutton,  &c. 
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men  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  on  horseback  as  on  foot. 
Sometimes  this  exercise  took  place  in  the  oi)en  country  ; 
sometimes  in  woods  and  thickets ;  and  sometimes  in  parks, 
chases,  and  forests,  where  the  game  was  usually  enclosed 
with  a  hnye  or  fence- wt)rk  of  netting,  su])])orted  by  po>ls 
driven  into  the  ground  for  that  j)iirpose.  The  manner  of 
hunting  at  large  needs  no  dcM  ription ;  but,  as  the  method 
of  killing  game  within  the  enclosures  is  now  totally  laid  a.Mde, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  t(j  give  the  reader  some  idea  how  it  was 
periornied,  and  particularly  when  the  king  with  the  nobility 
were  present  at  the  sport.  All  the  preparations  and  cere- 
monies necessary  upon  the  occasi(jn  are  set  down  at  large  in 
the  manuscript  made  for  the  use  of  j)rince  Henry,  meniiuned 
before  ; '  the  substance  of  whi(  h  is  as  follows. 

When  the  king  should  think  prt^per  to  hunt  the  hart  in 
the  parks  or  forests,  either  with  bows  or  greyhountls.  tlic 
master  of  the  game,  and  the  park-keeper,  or  the  forester, 
being  made  acipiainted  with  his  plea >u re,  was  to  see  thai 
everything  be  pro\ideil  net  essary  for  the  purpt»se.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  sherilf  of  the  county,  wherein  the  hunting 
was  to  be  performetl.  to  lurni^h  ht  stabling  for  the  king's 
horses,  and  (aru  to  takeaway  the  deail  game.  The  hunters 
and  otiicers  uniler  the  forester,  wiih  their  assistants,  were 
commanded  to  ere<  t  a  sutfu  lent  number  of  temporary  build- 
ings- for  llie  recepti-»n  of  the  royal  family  and  their  train; 
and,  if  1  untierNtauil  my  author  clearly,  these  buildings  were 
directed  tt>  be  covered  with  green  Iwrnghs,^  to  answer  the 
double  pr.rjiose  t)f  sluiling  the  c<»mpany  and  the  hounds 
frc»m  tile  heat  \>{  the  sun,  and  to  protect  them  from  any  in- 
conviiiiejuy  in  case  of  fi)ul  weather.  I!arly  in  the  morning, 
np"n  the  day  apj>ointed  tor  the  sjK)rt,  the  master  of  the 
game,  wiili  the  ntfn  ers  deputed  by  him,  was  to  see  that  the 
greyhounds  were  j^mperly  placet!,  and  the  person  nominated 
to  bhnv  the  horn,  whose  o!li«  e  was  to  watch  what  kind  of 

i     (•  ,.^...   -J      ^,.,       ^,.j^ 

'   1  111-*  .ijf  i.i.liil  •  cr-.it*    or  '  ir«.-»ri:i '  in  th.*  M.*^.  and  might  po»>ib;y  l« 
tfm|iiir.ir\  '.•.i;^-  •«. 

'  Uii  I"  I  ^.i.'fpins  thu^  in  rl.r  ?»!S.  -  •  il-.i*  fL'«tn:rcnou|;ht  to  make  Lijre 


gama  was  turned  out,  and,  by  the  manner  of  winding  his 
hom,  signify  the  saunc  to  the  company,  that  they  might  be 
prepared  for  its  reception  upon  its  quitting  the  cover. 
Proper  persons  were  then  to  be  appointed,  at  diiTereot  parts 
of  the  enclosure,  to  keep  the  populace  at  due  distance.  The 
yconfen  of  the  king's  bow,  and  the  grooms  of  his  tutored 
greyhounds,'  bad  in  charge  to  secure  the  king's  standing, 
and  prevent  any  noise  being  made  to  disturb  the  game  before 
ihe  ;irrivAl  of  his  Majesty.  ^VTien  the  royal  family  and  the 
nobility  were  conducted  to  the  places  appointed  for  their 
recq^tion,  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  lieutenant,  soundtd 
thrtc  Jong  mootes,  or  blasts  widi  the  horn,  for  the  uncoui}- 
liog  of  the  han  hounds.  The  game  was  then  driven  from 
the  cover,  and  turned  by  the  huntsmen  and  the  hounds  ^o 
as  to  pass  by  the  stands  belonging  to  the  king  and  queen, 
aiKl  iuch  of  the  nobility  as  were  permitted  to  have  a  share 
in  tile  pastime  j  who  might  either  shoot  at  them  with  Uieir 
boiiip  or  pursue  them  with  the  greyhounds,  at  their  pleasure. 
We  are  thea  informed  that  the  game  which  the  king,  the 
4[uet.'n.  nr  ilit:  Finin  t'  [ir  jfrisu  essc^s.  slviu  wuh  their  ouTi  bows, 
or  particularly  commanded  to  be  let  run,  was  not  liable  to 
any  claim  by  the  huntsmen  or  their  attendants ;  but  of  all 
the  rest  that  was  killed  they  had  certain  parts  assigned  to 
them  by  the  master  of  the  game,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom. 

This  arrangement  was  for  a  royal  hunting,  but  similar 
preparations  were  made  upon  like  occasions  for  the  sport  of 
the  great  barons  and  dignified  clergy.  Their  tenants  some- 
times held  lands  of  them  by  the  service  of  finding  men  to 
enclose  the  grounds,  and  drive  the  deer  to  the  stands  when- 
ever it  pleased  their  lords  to  hunt  thera.^ 

XVIIL— HUNTING  TERMS— SEASONS  FOR  HUNTING. 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  language  invented  by  the 
sportsmen  of  the  middle  ages,  which  it  was  necessary  for 
every  lover  of  the  chase  to  be  acquainted  with. 

When  beasts  went  together  in  companies,  there  was  said 
»  Chastised  greyhoundes,  MS.  *  See  Blount's  Ancient  Tenures. 
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to  be  a  pride  of  lions  ;  a  Icpe  of  leopards  ;  an  herd  of  harts, 
of  bucks,  and  of  all  sorts  of  deer ;  a  l)c\'y  of  rocs  ;  a  sloth  of 
bears  ;  a  singular  of  l>oars  ;  a  sownder  of  wilil  swine  ;  a  drj-ft 
of  tame  swine  ;  a  route  of  wolves  ;  a  harras  of  horses  ;  a  rjg 
of  colts  ;  a  stud  of  nuires  ;  a  p. ice  of  asses  ;  a  kiren  of  mules  ; 
a  team  of  oxen  :  a  drove  of  kinc ;  a  flock  of  shet-p :  a  triln? 
of  goals  ;  a  sculk  of  foxes  ;  a  ccte  of  badgers  ;  a  riLhess  ol 
martins  ;  a  fesynes  of  ferrets  :  a  husk c  or  a  down  of  hares  ; 
a  nest  of  rabbits  ;  a  dowder  of  cats,  and  a  kendel  of  young 
cats  J  a  shrewdness  of  apes  :  and  a  labour  of  moles. 

And  also,  t)f  animals  when  they  retired  to  rest  :  a  hart 
was  said  to  be  harbored,  a  buck  lotlged,  a  roelaick  bediled, 
a  hare  formeil,  a  rabbit  set,  \c. 

Two  greyhounds  were  called  a  brace,  tliree  a  leasli.  but 
two  spaniels  or  harriers  were  called  a  (ouple.  We  have  aUi 
a  mute  of  hounds  tor  a  number,  a  ken  el  of  raches.  a  litter  ot 
wlielps,  and  a  cowardice  of  curs. 

It  is  well  worthy  notice,  that  this  sort  of  phraseo!i»::y  was 
not  contlnetl  to  bin  Is  and  beaNis.  an«i  other  jarts  of  the 
brute  creation,  but  it  was  extender  1  to  the  various  ranks  and 
jmifessions  of  men.  as  the  sjiet  imen,  uhith  1  cann<»i  help 
adding,  will  sufht  iently  demonstrate  ;  the  ap]»li<aiion<»f  some 
of  them,  will,  1  trust,  be  thought  apt  enouL:h  : — 

A  state  oi  j»rin«  es  :  a  skulk  of  fiiars  ;  a  skulk  of  thieics  ; 
an  observance  of  hermits  ;  a  l>ing  of  pardoners  :  a  subiiitie 
of  Serjeants:  an  untruth  of  sompners  ;  a  multiply  tn;.;  of  hus- 
bands :  an  inc  redibility  of  cuckolds  ;  a  safeguard  <\\  porters  ; 
a  stalk  ot  fj>resiers  ;  a  blast  of  hunters  ;  a  tlrauglit  of  builers  ; 
.1  temperaufe  ol  crioks  ;  a  meliKly  of  harper^  ;  a  po\eny  of 
jiipers  :  a  drunkLn^hij)  of  coblers  :  a  disguising  (.if  tajlors  :  a 
wandering  of  tinkers;  a  malepertness  of  pedl.irs  ;  a  lighting 
tif  l.ej:L:ars;  a  ra\t'ul  (ihat  is,  a  netful)  i.if  kn.i\es;  a  \'\\.\>\\ 
of  bo\s  i  a  levy  ol  Kiili«.s  :  a  nj>n;>atience  of  wives;  a  gaglc 
of  women  ;  a  gagle  of  geese  ;  a  snperliuiiy  oi  nuns  ;  and  a 
herd  of  harlitts.  >imilar  tenns  were  applieil  to  inaninute 
things.  ;iN  a  caste  of  bread,  a  cluster  of  grajurs,  a  cluster  of 
nuts,  \(-. 

I    shall   now  concKule  this  long,  and,  I    fear,   tedious 
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chapter  with  '  the  seasons  for  alle  sortes  of  veoeiy  \ '  and  the 
jncioit  books  upon  hEnting  seem  to  be  a^eed  upon  this 
point 

The  *  time  of  grace  *  begins  at  Midsumraer^  and  lasteth 
to  Hol>TOod-da>\  The  fox  may  be  hunted  from  the  Nativity 
to  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady;^  the  roebuck  from  Easter 
to  Miehflclmas;  the  roe  from  Michaelmas  to  Candlemas; 
the  hare  Jiom  Michaelmas  to  Midsummer ;  the  wolf  as  the 
fox;  and  the  boar  from  the  Nati^ty  to  the  Purification  of 
Our  Lady. 

>  Sec  tbe  Eocf  dopedia  Britaimica,  art.  Hunting. 


J 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I.— nawkinjj  practised  by  the  Nobility.—II.  Its  Origin  not  well  known  :— 
A  favourite  Amusement  with  the  Saxons. — III.  Rom.intic  Story  rebiive 
to  Hawking.— IV.  (irand  Falconer  of  France,  his  State  and  l^xvsi- 
leges.— V.  L'xlward  III.  partial  to  Hawking;--  Sir  Thomas Jcrniin.— 
VI.  I^tdit>s  fond  of  Hawking.— VH.  Its  IX»cIine.— VIII.  liow  it  was 
perfornutl. — IX.  Fmbcllishments  of  the  Hawk. — X.  Treatises  concrra- 
ing  Hawking; — Suiwrstitious  Cure  of  HawLs.— XI.  I-iw$  respecting 
Hawks.  — XII.  Thrir  great  Value. -XI 1 1.  The  different  Siieiies  ctf 
Hawk<;.  and  their  Aj^propriation.- XIV.  Terms  used  in  Hawking. — 
XV.  Fowling  and  Fiahing  ; — The  Stalking  Horse  ;—L<iw belling. 

I.— HAWKING  BY  THE  NOBILITY. 
Hawking,  or  the  art  of  training  and  flying  of  hawks,  for 
the  puqKJse  of  catching  other  birds,  is  very  frequently  called 
falconry-  or  faiiconrj* ;  and  the  person  who  had  the  care  of 
the  hawks  is  ilononiinated  the  filconcr,  but  never  I  believe 
the  hawker.  The  sport  is  generally  placed  at  the  head  of 
those  amusements  that  can  only  be  practises!  in  the  country. 
and  probably  it  obtain e<l  this  precedency  from  its  being  a 
pastime  so  generally  followed  by  the  nobility,  not  in  this 
countr)'  only,  but  also  ujwn  the  continent  Persons  of  high 
rank  rarely  appeared  without  their  dogs  and  their  hawks ; 
the  latter  they  carrietl  with  them  when  they  journeyed  from 
one  countr)-  to  another,*  and  sometimes  even  when  they 
went  to  battle,  and  would  not  jxirt  with  them  to  procure 
their  own  liberty  when  taken  prisoners.  Sometimes  they 
formed  part  of  the  train  of  an  ecclesiastic-  These  birds 
were  consi<lcred  as  ensigns  of  nobility  :  an<i  no  action  could 
be  reckoned  more  dishonourable  to  a  man  of  rank  than  to 
give  up  his  hawk.  *  The  ancient  English  illuminators  have 
uniformly  disiin'^iiished  the  portrait  of  king  Stephen  by 
giving  him  a  hawk  upon  his  han<l.  to  signify,  I  presume,  by 
that  synilx)l.  that  he  was  nobly,  though  not  royally  bom.* 

»  S*^  p.  <x>.  v^.  V.  *  See  p.  67.  kc.  k. 

•  Mrm.iirs  tWs,  lnscrip..  torn.  it.  p   54a. 

«  See  itic  Ke(;al  and  b^clc»ias(ical  Antiquities  of  England. 


Sebastian  Brant,  a  native  of  Germany,  the  author  of  a 
work  cntitJed  Stultifera  Navis,  the  Ship  of  Fools,  ptiblished 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  accuses  his 
countT)'nieD  of  bringing  their  hawks  and  hounds  into  the 
churches,  and  interrupting  the  Divine  service ;  which  inde- 
cency he  severely  reprobates  and  with  the  greatest  justice. 
The  passage  is  thus  translated  by  Alexander  Barclay :  ^ 

Into  the  church  then  comes  anothct  satte« 
Wiihoijten  devotion*  jetting  up  and  down. 
Or  to  be  ^li^nii,  and  showe  Ills  girded  cot«» 
Another  on  bii  ftste  £t  spJirhawke  or  fawconCp 
Or  else  ^  cokow  ;  wajstjaif  so  hii  shone  ; 
Before  the  suiter  he  to  and  fro  doth  wander* 
With  c;veD  a^  great  devotion  a:^  doth  a  gander. 
In  cotitcs  another,  his  hounded  at  his  ta^yle* 
With  lytics  and  leases,  and  other  like  baggage  i 
His  dogges  barke,  bo  that  withonten  fayle. 
The  whole  church  ts  troubled  by  their  outrage. 

n.-ORICIN   OF  HAWKING- 

I  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  hawking  to  an  earher  period 
than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Julius  Firmicui,  who 
liveti  about  that  time,  is  the  first  Latin  author  that  speaks  of 
falconers,  and  the  art  of  teaching  one  species  of  birds  to 
fly  after  and  catch  others.^  Pliny  is  thought  to  have  attri- 
buted a  sport  of  this  kind  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
district  in  Thrace,  but  his  words  are  too  obscure  for  much  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  upon  them.^  An  English  writer,  upon 
what  authority  I  know  not,  says,  that  hawking  was  first  in- 
vented and  practised  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  when  he 
besieged  Rome.*  It  appears,  however,  to  be  very  certain 
that  this  amusement  was  discovered  abroad,  where  it  be- 
came fashionable,  some  time  before  it  was  known  in  this 
country :  the  period  of  its  introduction  cannot  be  clearly 
determined ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
Winifred,  or  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mons,  who  was  himself 
a  native  of  England,  presented  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
one  hawk  and  two  falcons;  and  a  king  of  the  Mercians  re- 
quested the  same  Winifred  to  send  to  him  two  falcons  that 

»  And  printed  by  Pynson  A.  D.  1508.  »  Lib.  v.  cap.  8. 

•  Pliny  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  x.  cap.  8. 

*  Peacham's  Complete  Gentleman,  p.  183 
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hafl  been  trained  to  kill  cranes.*  In  the  succeeding  century, 
the  sport  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Anj;lo-Saxon 
nobility ;  and  the  training  and  flying  of  hawks  became  one 
of  the  essentials  in  the  c(hication  of  a  young  man  of  rank, 
Alfred  the  Ocat  is  commended  for  his  early  protic-ienft)'  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  fashionable  amusements  ;  -  he  irf  Vven 
saiil  to  have  written  a  treatise  upon  the  sul>jert  of  li.iwking. 
but  there  is  no  such  work  at  i)resent  in  exisien*  e,  ih.ii  can 
with  any  degree  of  certainly  be  attributed  to  him.  The  jas- 
time  of  hawking  must,  no  doubt,  at  this  jKriod,  have  l)cen 
very  generally  followed,  to  call  for  the  i)rohibition  in>eritil  in 
a  charter  granted  to  the  Abliey  of  Abington.  by  Kenulph, 
king  of  the  Mercians ;  which  restrains  all  persons  from 
carrying  of  hawks,  anil  thereby  tresjwssing  upon  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  monks  who  resi<led  therein.*  'V\\\>  amuse- 
ment continual  to  be  a  faNhionable  one  to  the  euil  t if  the 
Saxon  icra.  Byrhtrii:,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  died  tt^wards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  cvntury.  among  other  valuable  articles 
left  by  will,  to  Ivirl  .l^lfric,  two  hawks,  and  all  iiis  heaSop 
hunSap,  which  I^imbanle  rentiers  hedge-houmls  ;  spaniels,  I 
suppose,  for  the  pur[>osc  of  flu.Nhing  the  game.*  We  have 
already  seen  that  Ivlward  the  Confessor  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  spnrls  of  the  t'leld,  and  pursuetl  them  constantly 
every  day,  allotting  the  whole  of  his  leisure  lime  to  hunting 
or  hawking.* 

III.-KOMANTIC   STORV   RFL.VTIVE  TO   M.WVKINC. 

The  monkish  writers,  after  the  conquest,  not  teadily  ac- 
counting for  the  first  coming  of  the  Danes,  or  for  the  cruellies 
that  t!iey  committed  in  this  country,  have  aN^igned  -icvcral 
caiiM-^ :  and,  among  others,  the  following  stor\'  is  related, 
whi<  h.  if  it  might  be  depenclol  upon,  would  jiMve  thai  the 
[)a^tiine  of  hawking  was  i»ra<tised  by  ihe  nobility  of  I>en- 

*  I.:    -t.  Winifntl.     Svc  Warton  s  \\M.  Fng.  \\m.'1..  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

'■*  *^-  ■•  p,  5H.  src.  iii. 

'  I  fis^  <.}i.i::«r  w.ls  pT'^n-t**!  A.  I>.  821.  Diiki!.*:**"*  Monasticon.  roL  I. 
p.  100. 

«  .^f  t>»»-whu!e  of  ihc  curioui  wiU  in  I-imKinJr*  IVmrnliubrioo  of 
Kent.  i».  34a  *  iH.-e  p.  (lO.  »ev.  v. 
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fitifk  at  a  very  early  period ;  such  a  supposition  has  at  kast 
probability  on  its  side,  even  if  it  should  not  be  thought  to 
dmve  much  strength  from  the  authority  of  this  narrative. 

A  Danish  chieftain^  of  high  rank,  some  say  of  royal  blood, 
naated  Lotbbroc,  amusuig  himself  with  his  hawk  near  the  sea, 
upon  the  westera  coasts  of  Denmark,  the  bird,  in  pursuit  of 
bcf  gUBc,  fell  into  the  water ;  Lothbroc,  anxious  for  her 
safety,  gol  into  a  little  boat  that  was  near  at  hand,  and  rowed 
from  the  shore  to  take  her  up,  but  before  he  could  return  to 
the  land,  a  sudden  storm  arose,  and  he  was  driven  out  to 
sea.  After  suflfering  great  hardship,  during  a  voyage  of  in- 
finite  peril,  he  reached  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  lauded  at  a 
port  oUlcd  Rodham  :  he  was  injmediately  seued  by  the  in- 
IlfiUtaitli^  and  sent  to  the  court  of  Edmund,  king  of  the  Ea^t 
Asgles  ;  when  that  monarch  was  made  acquainted  with  th^ 
occasion  of  his  coming,  he  received  him  vcr)'  favourably, 
and  900n  became  particularly  attached  to  him,  on  account  of 
his  great  skill  in  the  trainmg  and  %ing  of  hawks.  The 
partial it>^  which  Edmund  manifested  for  this  unfortunate 
stranger,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Beoric,  the  king's  falconer, 
who  took  an  opportunity  of  murdering  the  Dane,  whilst  he 
was  exercising  of  his  birds  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  and 
secreted  the  body :  which  was  soon  afterwards  discovered 
by  the  vigilance  of  a  favourite  spaniel.  Beoric  was  appre- 
hended, and,  it  seems,  convicted  of  the  murder ;  for  he  was 
condemned  to  be  put  into  an  open  boat  (some  say  the  very 
boat  in  which  the  Danish  chieftain  came  to  England)  without 
oars,  mast,  or  rudder,  and  in  that  condition  abandoned  to 
the  mercy  of  the  ocean.  It  so  chanced,  that  the  boat  was 
wafted  to  the  very  point  of  land  that  Lothbroc  came  from ; 
and  Beoric,  escaped  from  the  danger  of  the  waves,  was 
apprehended  by  the  Danes,  and  taken  before  two  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  country,  named  Hinguar  and  Hubba  ;  who 
were  both  of  them  the  sons  of  Lothbroc.  The  crafty  falconer 
soon  learned  this  circumstance,  and,  in  order  to  acquire  their 
favour,  made  them  acquainted  with  the  murder  of  their 
fcither,  which  he  affirmed  was  executed  at  the  command  of 
king  Edmund,  and  tliat  he  himself  had  suffered  the  hardship 
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at  sea,  from  which  he  had  been  delivered  by  reaching  the 
shore,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  king's 
order,  and  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of  the  Danish  noble- 
man. Incited  by  this  abominable  falsehood  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  their  father,  by  force  of  arms,  they  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  the  ?Iast  Angles,  pillaged  the  country,  and 
having  taken  the  king  prisoner,  caused  him  to  be  tied  to  a 
stake,  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

This  narration  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the  genuine 
marks  of  a  legendar>'  tale.  Lidgate,  a  monk  of  Saint  Ed- 
muncKs  Bur>',  has  given  it  a  place,  with  the  addition  of 
several  miraculous  circumstances,  in  his  i)oetical  life  of 
king  Edmund,  who  was  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  abbey  to 
which  he  belonged.*  On  the  other  hand,  evcr>'  one  who  is 
aciiuaintcd  with  the  histor)'  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  know, 
that  tlic  Danish  pirates  had  infested  the  coasts  of  England, 
and  committed  many  dreadful  depredations,  long  before  the 
time  assigned  for  the  above  event ;  and  the  success  of  the 
first  parties  encouraged  others  to  make  the  like  attempts. 

IV.— GRAND  FALCONER  OF  FRANCE. 

Hawking  is  often  mentioneil,  says  a  moilem  author,  in 
the  capitularies  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  The 
grand  Luiconnicr  of  France  was  an  otticer  of  great  eminence  ; 
his  annual  s;ilary  was  four  thous;ind  llorins  ;  he  was  attended 
by  fil'ly  gentlemen,  and  filly  assistant  falconers ;  he  was 
alluwcd  to  keep  three  hundred  hawks,  he  licenseil  every 
vender  of  liawks  in  Kranee,  and  rc(  civet  1  a  tax  u|»on  ever)" 
bird  ^ul'i  in  thai  kin^^doni,  and  even  wiihin  the  verge  of  the 
conn  ;  and  the  king  never  rode  out  upon  any  oica^ion  of 
consc<jiien»e  witliout  this  officer  attending  ujion  him.* 

In  I  Momsi lay-book,  a  hawk's  airy^  is  retumeil  among 
the  most  valuable  ariicles  c)f  projieriy ;  which  proves  the 
\i\^\\  e^limaiion  the^e  birds  were  held  in  at  the  commencc- 
nieni    of  the    Nonnan   government ;    and    probably   some 

*  1..  lija'f  pri-'-"nt«l  this  iiii#*ni  f<»  kinj»  Ilfnry  VI.  nhrn  ihal  mocurch 
I  .  .1  :  1  .  -uri  .i:  hury.  liir  i»:t.-'»i:iit.tiiuii  MS.  i»  vet  c&tant  in  rhc  ll.irlcuui 
l-il  -.ii).  N.i.  aJ7H. 

*  \\aiiuna  lliat.  of  Lngli:*.^  I'uciry,  \ol.  li.  p.  aji.        '  Ain  AiXipChk 
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establish  meDt,  like  that  above-mentioiied,  was  made  for  the 
royal  falconer  in  ^gland, 

V*— FONDNESS  OF  EDWARD  IlL,  kc,  FOR  HAWKING. 
Edward  III.,  according  to  Froissart,  had  with  him  in  his 
arfny  when  he  invaded  France,  thirty  falconers  on  horseback, 
who  had  charge  of  his  hawks;'  and  every  day  he  either 
hunted,  or  went  to  the  river ^  for  the  purpose  of  hawking,  35 
his  fancy  inclined  him.  From  the  frequent  mention  that  is 
made  of  hawking  by  the  water*side,  not  only  by  the  his- 
torians, but  ako  by  the  romance  writers  of  the  middle  ageSi 
1  suppose  that  the  pursuit  of  water-fowls  avoided  the  most 
difosion.  The  author  last  quoted,  speaking  of  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  says,  he  was  always  at  the  river, '  where  his  fal- 
coner cast  off  one  falcon  after  the  heron,  and  the  earl 
another.  In  the  poetical  romance  of  the  *  Squire  of  low 
Degree/  the  king  of  Hungary  promises  his  daughter,  thatj 
at  her  return  from  hunting,  she  should  hawk  by  the  river- 
side, with  gos  hawk,  gende  falcon,  and  other  well-tutored 
birds  ;'  so  also  Chancer,  in  the  rh>Tne  of  Sir  Thopas,  says 
that  he  could  hunt  the  wild  deer, 

And  ryde  on  haukyngc  by  the  ryver, 
With  grey  gos  hawke  in  hande.' 

An  anonymous  writer,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  re- 
cords the  following  anecdote :  *  Sir  Thomas  Jermin,  going 
out  with  his  servants,  and  brooke  hawkes  one  evening,  at 
Bury,*  they  were  no  sooner  abroad,  but  fowle  were  found, 
and  he  called  out  to  one  of  his  falconers,  Off  with  your 
jerkin  :  the  fellow  being  into  the  wind^  did  not  heare  him  ;  at 
which  he  stormed,  and  still  cried  out.  Off  with  your  jerkin, 
you  knave,  off  with  your  jerkin  :  now  it  fell  out  that  there 
was,  at  that  instant,  a  plaine  townsman  of  Bury,  in  a  freeze 
jerkin,  stood  betwixt  him  and  his  falconer,  who  seeing  Sii 
Thomas  in  such  a  rage,  and  thinking  he  had  spoken  to  him, 
unbuttoned  himself  amaine,  threw  off  his  jerkin,  and  be- 

'  Trente  fauconniers  i  cheval,  chargez  d'oiseaux.     Froissart's  Chron., 
vol.  i.  cap.  210. 

•  Ou  en  riviere.     Ibid.  •  Tous  jours  en  riviere.     Ibid.,  cap.  140. 
«  Garrick's  Collect,  of  old  Plays,  K.  vol.  x.  »  Canterbury  Talcs. 

•  Bury  St  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk.; 

7  That  is.  to  tlic  windward ;  1  use  the  author's  own  words. 
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script  wntten  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in 
the  Royal  LibraF>\*  We  see  a  party  of  l>oth  sexes  hawking 
by  ihc  water-side  ^  the  falconer  is  frightening  the  fowls  to 
make  them  rise,  and  the  hawk  \&  in  the  act  of  seizing  upon 
one  of  thcts. 


8.  Ladies  Hawkin^.^X/K  Cfnfury. 

VL— FONDNESS  OF  LADIES  AND  THE  CLERGY  FOR 

HAWK  TNG. 

We  may  also  here  notice,  that  the  ladies  not  only 
accompanied  the  gentlemen  in  pursuit  of  this  diversion,  but 
often  practised  it  by  themselves ;  and,  if  we  may  beHeve  a 
O00ten)porary  writer,^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  even 
tfloellcd  the  men  in  knowledge  and  exercise  of  the  art  of 
Meoniy^  which  reason  he  very  ungallantly  produces,  in 
ptcxd  that  ihe  pastime  was  frivolous  and  effeminate.  Hawk- 
■  iUg  was  forbidden  to  the  clergy  by  the  canons  of  the 
hutch ;  but  the  prohibition  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
lin  them  from  the  pursuit  of  this  favourite  and  fashion- 
f  amusemenL  On  which  account,  as  well  as  for  hunting, 
bey  were  severely  lashed  by  the  poets  and  moralists ;  and, 
leed,  the  one  was  rarely  spoken  of  without  the   other 


*  Marked  2  B.  vii. 
=  Johan.  Sarubuhensis,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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sought  his  worshippe  not  to  be  offended,  for  he  would  off 

with  his  doublet  too,  to  give  him  content.** 


6.  Sii.wfn  /AiU'ki'/ix — /-V.  CiHtury. 

This  engraving  represents  a  Saxon  nobleman  and  his 
falconer,  with  their  hawks,  upon  the  hank  of  a  river,  waitin^; 
for  the  rising  of  the  game.  The  tlelineation  is  from  a  Saxon 
manuscript  written  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  or  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  ;  in  the  Cotton  I.ibran-.- 
Another  drawing  upun  the  >anie  >uhiect,  with  a  little  varia- 
tion, (ncur-i  in  a  Saxuti  manuscript,  somewhat  more  nioilem.* 
'I'Ik-  two  hallowing  engravings  are  from  drawings  in  a  manu- 


A//',  i'tntmry. 


»  M*^   ll.ifl.  ^10^.     Merry  {'.ibs.igrs  and  Jr.\«r%.  art.  a?v 
'  IiLktius,  C  \\.  '  Juliiii,  A.  a. 


8.  Ladies  Hawking. — XIV.  Century. 


VI.— FONDNESS  OF  LADIES  AND  THE  CLERGY  FOR 
HAWKING. 

We  may  also  here  notice,  that  the  ladies  not  only 
accompanied  the  gentlemen  in  pursuit  of  this  diversion,  but 
often  practised  it  by  themselves  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  a 
contemporary  writer,^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  even 
excelled  the  men  in  knowledge  and  exercise  of  the  art  of 
falconry,  which  reason  he  very  ungallantly  produces,  in 
proof  that  tlie  pastime  was  frivolous  and  effeminate.  Hawk- 
ing was  forbidden  to  the  clergy  by  the  canons  of  the 
Church ;  but  the  prohibition  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
restrain  them  from  the  pursuit  of  this  favourite  and  fashion- 
able amusement.  On  which  account,  as  well  as  for  hunting, 
they  were  severely  lashed  by  the  poets  and  moralists ;  and, 
indeed,   the  one  was  rarely  spoken  of  without  the   other 

1  Marked  2  B.  vii. 
'  Jolian.  Sarubuhensis,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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1>eing  included ;  for  those  who  delighted  in  hawking  were 
generally  proficients  in  hunting  also.^ 

VII.— DECLINE  OF  HAWKING. 

The  practice  of  hawking  declined,  from  the  moment  the 
musket  was  brought  to  perfection,  which  pointing  out  a 
method  more  ready  and  more  certain  of  procuring  game, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  affording  an  equal  degree  of  air  and 
exercise,  the  immense  expense  of  training  and  maintaining 
of  hawks  became  altogether  uimecessar>' ;  it  was  therefore 
no  wonder  that  the  assistance  of  the  gun  superseded  that  of 
the  bird  ;  or  that  the  art  of  hawking,  when  rendered  useless, 
should  be  laid  aside.  Its  fall  was  very  rapid.  Hentzner, 
who  wrote  his  *  Itinerary'  a.d.  1598,  assures  us  that  hawking 
was  the  general  sj)ort  of  the  Knglish  nobility ;  at  the  same 
time  most  of  the  best  treatises  upon  this  subject  were 
written.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centur}*, 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  zenith  of  its  glor}'.  At  the 
close  of  the  same  century,  the  sport  was  rarely  practised, 
and  a  few  years  aftcn^ards  hardly  known. 

VIII.-METIIOD  OF  HAWKING. 

Hawking  was  performed  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  as 
occasion  required.  On  horseback,  when  in  the  fields  and 
o|>en  country  ;  and  on  foot,  when  in  the  woods  and  coverts. 
In  following  the  liawk  on  foot,  it  was  usual  for  the  sports- 
man to  liave  a  stuut  pole  with  him,  to  assist  him  in  leaping 
over  little  rivulets  and  ditches,  which  might  otherwise 
prevent  him  in  his  progress ;  and  this  we  learn  from  an 
hi^torital  fai  I  related  by  Hall  ;  who  informs  us,  that  Henry 
VIII.  pursuing  hi;*  hawk  on  foot,  at  Hitchen  in  Heruord- 
shire,  attempted,  with  the  asNi>tance  of  his  pole,  to  jump 
over  a  ditch  that  was  half  full  of  muihly  water,  the  pole 
broke,  and  the  king  fell  with  his  head  into  the  mud,  where 
he  w<juld  have  Inren  stitleil  had  not  a  footman,  nan)ed  John 
Mooily,  who  was  near  at  hand,  and  seeing  the  accident, 
leajieii  into  the  ditch,  and  released  his  Majesty  from  his 

*  Sre  p.  60,  sec.  v. 
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perilaus   situation;    'and  so/    says   the   honest  bistoriao, 
*  God  of  hys  goodnesse  preserved  him/  ^ 


TX.— CAPARISON  OF  A  HAWK, 


I 

■  When  the  hawk  was  not  flying  at  her  game,  she  was 
Htasually  hood^winked,  with  a  cap  or  hood  provided  for  that 
^^Hirpose^  and  fitted  to  her  head  \  and  this  hood  was  worn 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  All  hawks  taken  upon  *the 
6st,'  the  term  used  for  cany  in  g  them  upon  the  hand,  had 
sttaps  of  leather  called  jesses  put  about  their  legs.  The 
jesses  were  made  sufficiently  long  for  the  knots  to  appear 
between  the  middle  and  the  little  fingers  of  the  hand  that 
held  them,  so  that  the  lunes,  or  small  thongs  of  leather, 
might  be  fastened  to  them  with  two  tynits,  or  rings ;  and  the 
lanes  were  loosely  wound  round  the  little  finger.  It  appears 
that  sometimes  the  jesses  were  of  silk.  Lastly,  their  legs 
were  adorned  with  bells,  fastened  with  rings  of  leather,  each 
^Ble^  having  one ;  and  the  leathers,  to  which  the  bells  were 
aiMrht  i!,  were  denommated  lirwits  ;  a  nil  tu  the  bewits  was 
added  the  creance,  or  long  thread,  by  which  the  bird  in 
tutoring  was  drawn  back,  after  she  had  been  permitted  to 
fly ;  and  this  was  called  the  reclaiming  of  the  hawk.  The 
bewits,  we  are  informed,  were  useful  to  keep  the  hawk  from 
'winding  when  she  bated,'  that  is,  when  she  fluttered  her 
wings  to  fly  after  her  game. 

Respecting  the  bells,  it  is  particularly  recommended  that 
ithey  should  not  be  too  heavy,  to  impede  the  flight  of  the 
bird  ;  and  that  they  should  be  of  equal  weight,  sonorous, 
shrill,  and  musical ;  not  both  of  one  sound,  but  the  one 
a  semitone  below  the  other  ;  2  they  ought  not  to  be  broken, 
especially  in  the  sounding  part,  because,  in  that  case,  the 
sound  emitted  would  be  dull  and  unpleasing.  There  is, 
says  the  Book  of  Saint  Albans,  great  choice  of  sparrow- 
hawk  bells,  and  they  are  cheap  enough ;  but  for  gos-hawk 
bells,    those   made   at    Milan   are   called   the   best ;    and, 

>  Hall  in  the  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  sub  an.  xvi. 

'  These  observations  are  taken  from  '  The  Boke  of  Saint  Albans  ; '  a  sub- 
sequent edition  says,  '  at  least  a  note  under.' 
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indeed,  they  are  excellent ;  for  they  are  commonly  sounded 
with  silver,  and  charged  for  accordingly.  But  wc  have 
good  bells  brouj;ht  from  Donlreght  (Dort),  which  arc  well 
paired,  and  proiluce  a  very  shrill,  but  jileasant  sound. 

1  am  told,  that  silver  bein^,'  mixed  with  the  metal  when 
the  bells  are  cast,  adils  mudi  to  the  sweetness  of  tlie  lone  ; 
and  hence  i>robably  the  allusion  of  Shakespear,  wlien  he 
says. 

How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers'  tongiies  by  niijlit. 

I  cannot  help  adding  in  this  place  a  i)assage  from  an  old 
play,  written  by  Thomas  Heywooil ;  wherein  one  of  ihc 
characters,  speaking  of  a  hawk  tlying,  says, 

n«*r  hols,  Sir  F'ninii't.  had  not  Inrth  one  wai^^ht. 
Ni>r  vs.is  one  M'iniiiine  alhive  tin*  nlher. 
Mi-i  tliinke>  theM-  Mili.mr  U'ls  iln  MHind  nx)  full. 
And  :>]>uile  the  inouutiti};  of  vuur  havike.^ 

So  much  for  the  birds  themselves  ;  but  the  i>erson  who 
carried  the  hawk  was  also  to  l>e  provided  with  gloves  for 
that  jmrpose,  to  prevent  their  talons  from  hurting  his  hand. 
In  the  inventories  of  ajiparel  belonging  to  king  Henrj-  VIII. 
such  articles  tre^uently  occur ;  at  Hampton  Coiul.  in  the 
jewel  house,  were  seven  hawkes'  gloves  embroidered.* 

X.— LARLV  TKLATI^KS  ON  HAWKINl'.-SLTLRSTITIOL'S 
ClRK   Ol'    HAWKS. 

We  have  a  poetical  fragment,  written  in  old  Norman 
French,  as  early  ;is  the  thirteenth  centur)-,  cuntaining  some 
general  observations  respecting  the  management  of  hawks, 
whi(  h  the  author  informs  us  lie  f«)und  in  a  book  made  for, 
or  by,  the  good  king  Kdward.'  Wanley,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  llarlcian  manuscripts,  suspects  there  is  some  mistake 
in  the  name  ;  and  that  this  fragment  is  really  part  of  a 
treatise  upon  h.jwking,  \^llich  he  tells  us  was  written  by  king 
AllVcil ;  but  I  rather  think  the  author  is  correct  in  this  |tar- 
ticular ;  for  another  manuscript  ^  in  I^nglish,  and  about  a 

*  '  A  Wum.in  killnl  with  Kindness.'  tliird  edit  I'm.  1617.  (larrick's  CoU.. 
K   \.*l   I*.  '  MS  Harl    1410. 

'  '  Ke  en  cjwnt  trow,  si  cum  10  lis.  rl  hvi-rr  al  l>on  Kci  E4«anl.*  US. 
H.iil.  97S.  «  MS.  WmX.  aj4u. 
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ccntttiy  more  modem,  treating  upon  the  same  subject,  has 
the  foUowifig  indication  at  the  dose,  *  Here  endith  the 
i  liooke  or  hauk)T3g,  after  Prince  Edwarde,  kynge  of  Engl  an  de/ 
I  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  original  treatise  referred  to  by 
I         both  the  above  authors,  should  be  attributed  to  Edward  the 

Confessor  ;  not  perhaps  written  by  him,  but  at  his  command  ^  i 

which  supposition  is  partly  justified  by  the  extreme  par- 
tiaUty  he  had  for  this  diversion. ^ 
;  In  the  last-mentioned  manuscript  we  find  not  only  the  j 

I         general  rules  relative  to  hawking,  but  an  account  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  birds  themselves,  and  the  medicines 
proper  to  be  administered  to  them  upon  such  occasions, 
I  shall  only  niention  the  following  superstitious  ceremonies : 
I         after  a  hawk  has  been  ill,  and  is  sufficiently  recovered  to 
pursue  the  game,  the  owner  has  this  admonition  given  to 
j         him  ;  *  On   the   morrow   tyde,   when   thou   goest   oute   to 
I         haukyng,  say.  In  the  name  of  the  l^rd,  the  birds  of  heaven 

biliaU  be  t>encath  thy  feet :  also,  if  he  be  hurt  by  the  heron,  ^^ 
lay,  The  Lion  of  the  tnbe  of  Jndah,  the  root  of  David,  has  ^^ 
conquered  ;  Hallelujah  :  and  if  he  be  bitte  of  any  man,  say, 
He  that  the  wicked  man  doth  bind,  the  Lord  at  his  coming 
shall  set  free.'^  These  sentences,  I  suppose,  were  con- 
sidered as  charms,  but  how  far  they  operated  I  shall  leave 
the  reader  to  judge ;  the  coupling  of  texts  of  Scripture  with 
such  an  amusement,  seems  also  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  the  book  was  composed  for  the  monkish  monarch, 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

XL— LAWS  RESPECTING  HAWKING. 

No  persons  but  such  as  were  of  the  highest  rank  were 
permitted  under  the  Norman  government  to  keep  hawks,  as 
appears  from  a  clause  inserted  in  the  Forest  Charter :  this 
charter  king  John  was  compelled  to  sign ;  and  by  it  the 
privilege  was  given  to  every  free  man  to  have  airies  of 
hawks,  sparrow-hawks,  falcons,  eagles,  and   herons   in   his 

*  See  sec.  v.  p.  60. 

•  In  nomine  Domini  volatilia  coeli  erunt  sub  pedibus  tiiis— Vicit  Leo  de 
tribu  Jtida  radix  David  Alleluya— Quern  iniquus  homo  ligavit,  Dominus  per 
suiventum  suum  solvei. 
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own  woods.  ^  In  the  thirty-fourth  jrcar  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  a  statute  was  made,  by  which  a  person  finding 
a  falcon,  tercclet,  laner,  lancret,  or  any  other  species  of 
hawk,  that  had  been  lost  by  its  owner,  was  commanded 
to  carr>'  the  same  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  wherein  it  was 
found ;  the  duly  of  the  sheriff  was  to  cause  a  proclamation 
to  be  made  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  county,  that  he 
had  such  a  hawk  in  his  custody,  and  that  the  nobleman  to 
whom  it  belonged,  or  his  falconer,  might  ascertain  the  same 
to  be  his  proi>crty,  and  have  it  restored  to  him,  he  first 
pa>'ing  the  costs  that  had  been  incurred  by  the  sheriff ;  and, 
if  in  the  space  of  four  months  no  claimant  appeared,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  finder,  if  he  was  a  person  of 
rank,  upon  his  paying  the  costs  to  the  sheriff;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  was  an  unqualified  man,  the  hawk  belongetl  to 
the  sheriff:  but  the  person  who  found  it  was  to  be  rewarded 
for  his  trouble.  If  the  person  who  found  the  hawk  con- 
cealed the  same  from  the  owner  or  his  falconer,  he  was 
liable  uju^n  discovery  to  jMiy  the  price  of  the  bird  to  the 
owner,  anil  to  suffer  two  years*  imprisonment ;  and  if  he 
was  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  his  imjirisonment  was  extended 
to  a  longer  term.*  In  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  same 
monarch  this  Act  was  confirme<l,  with  additional  severity ; 
and  the  stealing  and  concealing  of  a  hawk  was  made 
felony.*  In  the  same  reign  the  bishop  of  Kly  excommuni- 
cated certain  inrrsons  for  stealing  a  hawk  that  was  sitting 
ui>on  her  jKTch  in  the  cloisters  of  Bermondsey.  in  South- 
wark  ;  but  this  piece  of  sacrilege  was  committed  during 
Divine  service  in  the  choir,  and  the  hawk  was  the  property 
of  the  bislu)]).* 

In  the  reign  of  Henr)'  VII.  a  restrictive  Act  was  estab> 
lished,  prohibiting  any  man  from  bearing  a  hawk  bred  in 
England,  calletl  a  nyesse,^  a  gos-hawk,  a  tassel,  a  laner,  a 
laneret,  or  a  falcon,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same  to  the 
king,  but  that  he  should  use  such  hawks  as  were  brought 

*  f  art.1  i!r  Ftirrrsta,  cap.  xL 

»  Rut    Pari.  34  lUI.  III.  »  Hiid.  37  Ed.  HI 

*  A  I).  1337.     Krj;ist.  Ad.imi  Orlrton.  Epb.  Winl.  fol.  56. 

*  A  hawk  was  called  a  nyeue,  or  an  cyesw,  from  ber  having  watvy  cym. 
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&om  abroad ;'  what  good  purpose  this  ordinance  was  to 
pcomote,  r  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  The  laws  respecting  these 
bmk  were  frequejiily  varied  in  the  succeeding  times,  and 
the  alterations  seem,  in  some  instances,  to  have  been  est- 
cecdingly  capncious. 

As  the  hawk  was  a  bird  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
nobility  of  England,  there  will  be  no  wonder  if  we  find  the 
ro}^  edicts  established  for  the  preservation  of  their  eggs ; 
accotditiglyj  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  de- 
creed, that  if  any  person  was  convicted  of  taking  from  the 
nesi^r  or  destroying  the  eggs  of  a  falcon,  a  gos-hawk,  a  laner, 
or  a  swan,  he  should  suffer  imprisonment  for  one  year  and 
one  day  J  and  be  liable  to  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure  ;  one 
half  of  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  owner  of  the  gronnd  whereon  the  eggs  were  found  ;  and, 
if  a  man  destroyed  the  same  sort  of  eggs  upon  bis  own 
ground^  he  was  equaJJy  subject  to  the  penalty.-  This  Act 
was  somewhat  meliorated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
imprisonment  reduce<l  to  three  months  ]  but  then  the  offender 
was  obligated  to  find  security  fiDr  his  good  behaviour  for 
seven  years,  or  remain  in  prison  until  he  did. 

XII.— VALUE  OF  HAWKS. 

The  severity  of  the  above-mentioned  laws  may  probably 
excite  the  surprise  of  such  of  my  readers,  as  are  not  informed 
how  highly  tliis  kind  of  birds  was  formerly  appreciated.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find,  that 
a  gos-hawk  and  a  tassel-hawk  were  sold  for  one  hundred 
marks,  which  was  a  large  sum  in  those  days ;  and  the  price 
is  by  no  means  mentioned  as  singular  or  extravagant ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  an  author,  Edmund  Best,  who  published  a 
treatise  upon  hawks  and  hawking,  printed  at  London,  16 19, 
and  who  himself  trained  and  sold  them,  insinuates,  that  the 
parting  from  the  birds  was  considered  as  a  favour :  and  no 
doubt  it  was  so,  if  the  hawks  in  training  required  such  in- 
credible pains  and  watchfulness,  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
as  he  declares  are  absolutely  necessary.     And  upon  this  ac- 

•  Stat.  XL  Hen.  VIL  »  Ibid. 
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count  such  as  were  properly  trained  and  exercised  were 
esteemed  presents  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  king  or  an 
emperor.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ediivard  III. 
the  king  of  Scotland  sent  him  a  falcon  gentle  as  a  present, 
which  he  not  only  most  graciously  received,  hut  rcwanled 
the  falconer  who  brought  it  with  the  donation  of  forty 
shillings;  a  i)roof  how  highly  the  bird  was  valued.*  It  is 
further  said,  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Mon- 
son  gave  one  thous;md  pounds  for  a  cast  of  hawks.  A  cast 
of  hawks  of  toure,  says  an  old  book  on  hawking,  signifies 
two,  and  a  lese  three. 

XIII.— DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  HAWKS. 

The  books  of  hawking  assign  to  the  different  ranks  of 
persons  the  sort  of  hawks  i>ropcr  to  be  use<l  by  them ;  and 
they  are  placed  in  the  following  onler : — 

The  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  merloun,  for  an  emperor. 

The  ger-faulcon,  and  the  tercel  of  the  ger-faulcon,  for  a  king. 

The  faulcon  gentle,  and  the  tercel  gentle,  for  a  i>rince. 

The  faulcon  of  the  rot:k,  for  a  duke. 

The  faulcon  peregrine,  for  an  earl. 

The  bast:ird,  fur  a  baron. 

The  sacTc,  and  the  sacret,  for  a  knight. 

The  lanore,  and  the  laneret,  for  an  escjuire. 

The  marl  yon,  for  a  latiy. 

The  hobby,  for  a  young  man.' 

'I 'he  goshawk,  for  a  yeoman. 

The  tend,  for  a  poor  man. 

The  sparrow  hawk,  for  a  priest. 

The  nuisket,  for  a  holy  water  clerk. 

The  ke^terel.  for  a  knave  or  serwant. 

This  li.Nt  inclutles.  I  presume,  the  greater  part,  if  not  all, 

of  the  names  appertaining   to  the  birds  useii  in  hawking. 

The  Mews  at  Charing  cross,  WeNiminster,  is  so  called,  from 

the  word   mew,  which   in    the  falconer's   language  is   the 

'  Vx^x'xx.  lln«p.  Rfir.  VA    in.  MS.  C.^it.  Ncrn.  C.  viii.  p.  Try 

•  IV'w.'i'n  I'jis  ;iiui  iho  ni'xt  iiiif  tl»f  .luthnr  m.tkc^  the  follow mc  «»lKrrT- 

atmn  :  '  I  hrv.*  N>n  h.l^%kl•^  nf  toiirv.  ami  )M*n  bothc  iriured  to  he  cxUetl  and 

rccIa)mfM.'    Ji:uvl  fur  tn-nt{ic.  Lond.  1614. 
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oaiAe  of  a  place  wherein  the  Hawks  are  put  at  the  tnottltLug 
time,  when  tbey  cast  their  feathers-  The  king's  hawks  were 
kejH  ^t  this  place  as  eaxly  as  the  year  13771  an.  i  Rich^d 
IL  ;  but  A.D*  ^SJT*  the  27th  yeax  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was 
opn vetted  into  stables  for  that  luon arch's  horses,  and  the 
hawks  were  removed,' 

XIV.— TERMS  USED  IN  HAWKING. 

As  in  hunting,  so  in  hawking,  the  sportsmen  had  their 
pecultOT  impfcssionSj  and  therefore  the  tyro  in  the  art  of 
falconry  is  recommended  to  learn  the  following  arrangement 
of  terras  as  they  were  to  be  applied  to  the  dilTercnt  kinds  of 
bifds  assembled  in  companies.  A  sege  of  herons,  and  of 
bitlams ;  an  herd  of  swans,  of  cranes,  and  of  curlews ;  a 
llopiitiig  of  sheldrakes  ;*  a  spring  of  teels  ;  a  covert  of  cootes  \ 
s  p^l^  of  geese  \  a  badelynge  of  ducks  ;  a  sord  or  sute  of 
malLirds  ;  a  muster  of  j»eacocks ;  a  nye  of  pheasants  j  a  bevy 
of  ijuaib  ;  a  covey  of  partridges  ;  a  congregation  of  plovers  ] 
a  flight  of  doves  :  a  dule  of  turtles ;  a  walk  of  snipes;  a  fall 
iA  wiKj^icocks ;  a  bruod  of  hens ;  a  building  of  rooks ;  a 
niurmuration  of  starlings  ;  an  exaltation  of  larks  ;  a  flight  of 
swallows  ;  a  host  of  sparrows  ;  a  watch  of  nightingales  ;  and 
a  charm  of  goldfinches. 

XV.— FOWLING  AND  FISHING— THE  STALKING  HORSE— 
LOWDELLING. 

The  arts  of  Fowling  and  Fishing  are  usually  added  to 
the  more  modem  treatises  upon  hunting  and  hawking.  I 
shall  select  a  few  observations  that  occur  respecting  the 
former ;  but  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  have  not  met  with 
any  particulars  sufficiently  deviating  from  the  present 
methods  of  taking  fish  to  claim  a  place  in  this  work. 

Fowling,  says  Burton,  may  be  performed  with  guns, 
lime-twigs,  nets,  glades,  gins,  strings,  baits,  pit-falls,  pipe- 
calls,  stalking-horses,  setting-dogs,  and  decoy-ducks ;  or 
^ith  chaff-nets  for  smaller  birds  ;*    there  may  also  be  added 

*  Stows  Survey  of  London.         *  The  sheldrake  is  a  species  of  wild  fowU 

*  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  book  v.  chap.  8,  edit.  Lend.  x66o. 
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bows  and  arrows,  which  answered  the  porpose  of  guns  be- 
fore they  were  invented  and  brought  to  perfection. 

The  stalking-horse,  originally,  was  a  horse  trained  for 
the  piiq)0se  and  covered  i^nth  trappings,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  sportsman  from  the  game  he  intended  to  shoot  at  It 
was  particularly  useful  to  the  archer,  by  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  approaching  the  binis  unseen  by  them,  so 
near  that  his  arrows  might  easily  reach  them ;  but  as  this 
method  was  frecjuently  inconvenient,  and  often  impractica- 
ble, the  fowler  had  recourse  to  art,  and  causeil  a  canvas 
figure  to  be  stuffed,  and  painted  like  a  horse  grazing,  but 
sufficiently  light,  that  it  might  be  moved  at  pleasure  i^nih 
one  hand.  These  deceptions  were  also  matle  in  the  form 
of  oxen,  cows,  and  stags,  either  for  variety,  or  for  con- 
veniency  sake.  In  the  inventories  of  the  wardrobes  belong 
ing  to  king  Henry  VIII.,  we  frecjuently  find  the  allowance 
of  certain  quantities  of  stuff  for  the  purpose  of  nuking 
'stalking  coats  and  stalking  hose  for  the  use  of  hiaf 
Majesty.'  ^ 

There  is  also  another  method  of  fowling,  which,  says  my 
author,  for  I  will  give  it  nearly  in  his  own  wonls,  is  per- 
formed with  nets,  and  in  the  night  time  ;  and  the  darker  the 
night  the  belter. — *This  sport  we  call  in  England,  most 
commonly  bird-batting,  and  some  call  it  lowbelling ;  and 
the  use  of  it  is  to  go  with  a  great  light  of  cressets,  or  rags  of 
linen  dipped  in  tallow,  which  will  make  a  gocxl  light ;  and 
you  must  have  a  pan  or  plate  made  like  a  lanthom.  to  carry 
your  light  in,  which  must  have  a  great  socket  to  hold  the 
light,  and  carry  it  before  you,  on  your  brexst,  with  a  l>ell  in 
your  other  hand,  and  of  a  great  bigness,  made  in  the  manner 
of  a  (ow-bell,  but  still  larger;  ami  you  must  ring  it  always 
after  one  order. — if  you  cany-  the  bell,  you  must  have  two 
companions  with  nets,  one  on  each  i»ide  of  you  ;  and  what 
with  the  bell,  and  what  with  the  light,  the  birds  will  be  so 
amazeil,  that  when  you  come  near  them,  they  will  turn  up 
their  while  bellies;  your  companions  shall  then  lay  their 
nets  quietly  \x\^n  them,  and  take  them.  But  you  must  coo- 
'  Marleian  MS.  2284. 
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tiiiue  to  ring  the  bell  j  for,  ii  the  sound  shall  cease,  tiie 
other  birds,  if  there  be  any  more  near  at  hand,  will  rise  up 
and  fly  away/ — 'This  is/  continues  the  author,  *an  ex- 
rellent  method  to  catch  larks,  woodcocks,  partridges,  and 
all  other  land  birds/  * 

The  pipe^call^  mentioned  by  Burton,  is  noticed  iinder  a 
dififcrent  denomination  by  Chaucer ;  '  Lo/  says  he,  'the 
birde  is  b^j^led  w  ith  the  merry  voice  of  the  fouler's  whistel, 
when  it  is  dosed  in  your  nette/^ — alluding  to  the  deceptive 
ait  of  the  bird-catchers  in  his  time,* 

I  shall  just  observe,  that  there  are  twelve  prints,  pub-, 
llshed  by  John  Overton,  upon  the  popular  subjects  of  hunt- 
ing, bawkingt  and  fishings  &c.j  engraved  by  Hollar,  from 
designs  by  Francis  Barlow,  which  perfectly  exemplify  the 
manner  in  which  those  pastimes  were  practised j  somewhat 
more  than  a  century  back. 


■  Jewel  fior  CSeat.ie^  LomL  7614. 


3  Testament  of  L43ve,  bociJi  iii 
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CHAPTER     III. 

I.  Horse-racing  known  to  the  Saxons.— II.  Races  in  Smithfield.  and  why. — 
III.— Races,  at  what  Sesisons  practised.— IV.  The  Chester  Kaoes.— 
V.  Stamford  Races.— VI.  Value  of  Running-horses.— VII.  Highly 
prized  by  the  Poets,  &c.— VMI.  Horse-racing  commended  as  a  hlirral 
Pastime.— IX.  C'hark*s  II.  and  otlter  Monarchs  Eacouragcn  of  Hone- 
racing  ;— Races  on  Colcshill -heath. 

I.-HORSE-RACING    KNOWN   TO   THE   SAXONS. 

It  was  rec}uisitc  in  former  times  for  a  man  of  fashion  to 
understand  tlic  nature  and  properties  of  horses,  and  to  ride 
well  ;  or.  using  the  words  of  an  old  romance  writer,  '  to 
runne  horses  and  to  approve  them.'  ^  In  proi)ortion  to  the 
establishment  of  this  maxim,  swift  running-horses  of  course 
rose  into  estimation  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  ninth  century 
they  were  considered  as  presents  well  worthy  the  accepuncc 
of  kings  and  princes. 

When  Hugh,  the  head  of  the  house  of  the  Capets, 
aftenvards  monarchs  of  France,  solicited  tlie  hand  of  YA^V 
switha.  the  sister  of  Athelstan,  he  sent  to  that  prince,  among 
other  valuable  presents,  several  running-horses,*  with  their 
saddles  and  their  bridles,  the  latter  being  emliellished  with 
bits  of  yellow  gold.  It  is  hence  concluded,  ami  indeed  with 
much  appearance  of  tnith,  that  horse-racing  was  known  and 
practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  most  prolably  contined 
to  persons  of  rank  and  opulence,  and  practised  only  for 
amusement  sake. 

II.-RACF.S  IN   SMITHFIELD. 

The  first  indication  of  a  sport  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
description  of  London,  written  by  Fitzstephen,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  11.  He  tells  us,  that  horses  were 
usually  exi>osed  for  sale  in  West  Smithfield  ;  and,  in  order  to 

*  Knight  of  the  Swan.  Garhck's  Collect..  K.  vol.  i. 

>  Eiiuuft  curwm.  Malnisb.  de  Ciot.  Reg.  AngL,  Ut».  ii.  up.  6 
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prove  the  excellency  of  the  roost  valuable  hacjcneys  and 
charging  steeds,  they  were  matched  against  each  other ;  his 
words  are  to  this  eflfect :  *  *  When  a  race  is  to  be  run  by  this 
sort  of  horseSj  and  perhaps  by  others ^  which  also  in  their 
kind  are  strong  and  deet,  a  shout  is  immediately  raised,  and 
the  common  horses  are  ordered  to  withdraw  out  of  the  way. 
Three  jockeys,  or  sometimes  only  two,  as  the  match  is 
made,  prepare  themselves  for  the  contest ;  such  sis  being 
used  to  ride  know  how  to  manage  their  horses  with  judg-' 
SDOit :  the  grand  point  is,  to  prevent  a  competitor  from 
getting  before  them-  The  horses,  on  their  part,  are  not 
without  emulation,  they  tremb!e  and  are  impatient,  and  axe 
continually  in  motion  ;  at  last,  the  signal  once  given,  they 
strike,  devour  the  course,  hurraing  along  widi  unremitting 
velocity.  The  jockeys,  inspired  with  the  thoughts  of  applause 
and  the  hopes  of  victory,  dap  spurs  to  their  mlling  horses, 
brandish  theb  whips,  and  cheer  them  with  their  cries/ 

lir.- HORSE-RACING  SEASONS, 

In  the  middle  ages  there  were  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  the  nobility  indulged  themselves  in  running  their 
horses,  and  especially  in  the  Easter  and  WTiitsuntide  holi- 
days. In  the  old  metrical  romance  of  *  Sir  Be  vis  of  South- 
ampton,' 2  it  is  said, 

In  somer  at  Whitsontyde, 
Whan  knightes  most  on  horsebacke  ride  ; 
A  cours,  let  they  make  on  a  daye, 
Steedes.  and  Palfraye,  for  to  assaye  ; 
Whichc  horse,  that  best  may  ren, 
Three  myles  the  cours  was  then, 
Who  that  might  ryde  him  shoulde 
Have  forty  pounds  of  redy  golde. 

Commenius  in  his  vocabulary,  entitled  *  Orbis  Sensua- 
lium  Pictus,*  published  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  indeed  says,  'At  this  day,  tilting,  or  the 
quintain  is  used,  where  a  ring  is  struck  with  a  truncheon, 

*  I  Lave  followed  the  translation  published  by  Mr  White,  of  Fleet-street, 
A.  D.  1772,  see  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  and  republished  with  additions 
by  Strypc.  [The  translation  of  Fitzstephen  published  by  Mr  White  was 
made  by  the  late  Dr  Samuel  Pegge.] 

»  '  Syr  Bevys  of  Hampton,'  black  letter,  without  date,  printed  by  Wm. 
Copland.    Garrick's  Collect.,  K.  vol  ix. 
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instead  of  horse-races,  which/  adds  he,  '  are  grown  out  of 
use.' 

A  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century '  tells  us,  that  horse- 
racing,  which  had  formerly  been  practised  at  Eastertide, 
*  was  then  put  down,  as  being  contrary  to  the  holiness  of 
the  season;*  but  for  this  prohibition  I  have  no  further 
authority. 

iv.-<:hester  races. 

It  is  certain,  that  horse-races  were  held  upon  various 
holidays,  at  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  preference 
to  other  jxistimes.  *  It  had  been  customar)','  says  a  Chester 
antiquar}',-  *  time  out  of  mind,  upon  Shrove  Tuesday,  for 
the  comixiny  of  saddlers  belonging  to  the  city  of  Chester,  to 
present  to  the  drapers  a  wooden  ball,  embellished  with 
flowers,  and  placed  upon  the  point  of  a  lance ;  this  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  at  the 
cross  in  the  "  Rodhce,"  or  Roody,  an  open  place  near  the 
city  ;  but  this  year,'  ^  continues  he,  *  the  kill  was  changed 
into  a  bell  of  silver,  valued  at  throe  shillings  and  sixi>ence, 
or  more,  to  be  given  to  him  who  shall  run  the  best  and  the 
farthest,  on  horseback,  before  them  u|>on  the  same  day.** 
These  bells  were  afterwards  denominated  Saint  George's 
bells ;  and  we  arc  told  that  in  the  last  year  of  James  I. 
John  Brereton,  innkeeper,  mayor  of  Chester,  first  caused  the 
horses  entered  for  this  race,  then  called  Saint  Cieorge's  race, 
to  Stan  from  the  point,  beyond  the  new  tower ;  and  ap- 
pointe<l  them  to  run  five  times  round  the  Roody  :  *  and  he,* 
says  my  aiihor,'*  *  who  won  the  last  course  or  tra)'ne, 
received  the  hell,  of  a  good  value,  of  eight  or  ten  [)ounds,  or 
thereai>oui,  and  to  have  it  "for  ever;  which  moneyes  were 
collected  of  the  citizens,  to  a  sum  for  that  purjKJse.**  By 
the  author's  having  added,  that  the  winner  at  this  race  was 
to  have  the  bell,  and  have  it  for  ever,  is  imi)lied,  that  it  had 

>  |{4)Uf7)r  Aiitiq.  Vul^^rL-s.  chap.  xxiv. 

*  TrolMhlv  the  rUlirr  Kandd  ilulme  of  Chester,  one  of  the  city  heialdi. 
M.S.  Hurl.  2150,  fol.  33 s- 

»  The  thirty-first  of  ficnry  VIII.  «  That  ii.  Shrove  ToeadAjr. 

•  I'rut>ab!y  the  younger  fUndel  Holme.  *  MS.  Hart.  UJ5. 
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fonaerly  been  used  as  a  temporary  mark  of  honour,  by  the 
successful  horseman,  and  afterwards  remmed  to  the  cor- 
poration ;  this  alteration  was  made  April  33,  a.d.  1624. 

Here  we  see  the  commencement  of  a  regular  horse-race, 
but  whether  the  courses  were  in  immediate  succession^  or  at 
dMerent  inten^als,  is  not  perfectly  clear  *  we  find  not,  how- 
ever, the  least  indication  of  distance  posts,  weighing  the 
riders,  loading  them  with  weights,  and  many  other  niceties 
that  are  observed  in  the  present  day.  The  Chester  races 
were  instituted  merely  for  amusement,  but  now  such  pro- 
digious  sums  are  usually  dependent  upon  the  event  of  a 
horse-race,  that  these  apparently  trivial  matters  are  become 
indisipensably  necessary.  Forty-six  years  afterguards, ^  ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  the  sheriffs  of  Chester  *  would 
have  no  calves-head  feast,  but  put  the  charge  of  it  into 
a  piece  of  plate,  to  be  nin  for  on  that  day,  Shrove  Tuesday ; 
and  the  high-sheriff  borrowed  a  Barbary  horse  of  Sir 
Thonias  Middlelon,  which  won  him  the  plate ;  and  being 
Miastur  of  the  fLicc,  he  would  not  suffer  the  horses  of  Master 
Massey,  of  Puddington,  and  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  of  Oulton, 
to  run,  because  they  came  the  day  after  the  time  prefixed  for 
the  horses  to  be  brought,  and  kept  in  the  city;  which 
thing  caused  all  the  gentry  to  relinquish  our  races  ever 
since.* 

v.- STAMFORD  RACES. 

Races  something  similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  are 
described  by  Butcher,^  as  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tOHTi  of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire.  '  A  concourse,'  says  he, 
*  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  meet  together,  in  mirth,  peace, 
and  amity,  for  the  exercise  of  their  swift  running-horses,  every 
Thursday  in  March.  The  prize  they  run  for  is  a  silver  and 
gilt  cup,  with  a  cover,  to  the  value  of  seven  or  eight  pounds, 
provided  by  the  care  of  the  alderman  for  the  time  being ; 
but  the  money  is  raised  out  of  the  interest  of  a  stock  formerly 

•  A.  D.  1665.  and  5  Charles  II. 

•  In  his  Survey  of  the  Town  of  Stamford,  first  printed  A.  D.   1646, 
chap.  xo. 
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made  up  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  are  neighboars, 
and  well-wishers  to  the  toiwi.* 

VI.— VALUE  OF  RUNNING-HORSES. 

Running-horses  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  the  registers 
of  the  royal  expenditures.  It  is  notorious,  that  king  John 
was  so  fond  of  swift  horses  and  dogs  for  the  chase,  that  he 
received  many  of  his  fines  in  the  one  or  the  other ;  *  but  at 
the  same  time  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  used  the  horses  for 
any  purposes  of  pleasure,  beyond  the  pursuits  of  hunting, 
hawking,  and  such  like  s[>orts  of  the  field. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  running-horses  purchased 
for  the  king's  scr\ice  were  generally  estimated  at  twenty 
marks,  or  thirteen  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eightpence  each  ; 
but  some  few  of  them  were  prized  as  high  as  twenty-five 
marks.'  I  met  with  an  entr)*,  dated  the  ninth  year  of  this 
king  s  reign,  which  states,  that  the  king  of  Navarre  sent  him 
as  a  present  two  running-horses,  which  I  presume  were  very 
valuable,  because  he  gave  the  person  who  brought  thero  no 
less  than  one  hundred  shillings  for  his  reward.' 

VII.— RUNNING  HORSES  OF  THE  HEROES  OF  ROM.\NCEL 

If  we  appeal  to  the  poets,  we  shall  find,  that  swift  run- 
ning-horses were  greatly  esteemed  by  the  heroes  who  figure 
in  their  romances  :  an<l  rated  at  prodigious  prices :  for  in- 
stance, in  an  ancient  poem,*  which  celebrates  the  warlike 
at  tions  of  Richard  I.,  it  is  said,  that  in  the  camp  of  the 
emi>eror,  as  he  is  called,  of  Cyprus, 

Trxi  stfdrt  fmndr  kini:r  RicTi.irdc, 
'I  h:irt  turn  f.ivi-il.  ilj.it t  iir*iiT  l.>.ird  : 
Vn  tfii'*  u<  rl«lr.  r*-f\  fi.iildr  n«-»  |M*rc  ;• 
I  »ronic\larv,  nrttlicr  dcstrrrr.* 


'  S<-«*  p.  ''3.  vh:.  VII. 

*  HiTTuiilo  ilr  Nutiiin  pni  nnn ciirsono  h.-in1o  wnpfo d^end«n.  xr». 
ftimpiit.  (i.irtlrriita.  An.  xi.  Kd.  III.  MS.  t'ot.  Nrro.  C  vHi.  fol   aig. 

'MmIi.iIi  i\r  la  Wrrr  Scut    Rrj;i*i  Nnv.nrr.   pr^-vnt  di-mino  Rnn  d' 
ri  M'K  rur^i'trs  rt  ]ur!r  ijnno  I>4>niini  «iii.  dr  donn  Kri;n.  ("  sol.      Ibiid. 

*  Mn    Mjri.  4<»vo.  writtrn  rar?>  in  the  foanrrnth  cmnirr. 

*  I'lt-r  ur  rqual.  *  A  Krrnth  «oni  iignif\ing  a  Urge  powerful 


b 
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Siede.  mbyte,  ik  cammele.^ 
Gocih  none  so  swyftc  without  fiiyle  ; 
Fot  a  thousand  powsd  of  golde, 
Nc  sholdc  the  oiic  be  solde. 

And  though  the  rhjTivist  may  be  thought  to  have  ckimed  the 
poetical  licence  for  exaggeration,  respecting  the  value  of 
thtse  two  famous  steeds,  the  statement  plainly  indicates  that 
in  his  time  there  were  horses  very  highly  prized  on  account 
of  their  swiftness.  Wc  do  not  ^d,  indeed,  that  they  were 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  racing  only,  as  horses  are  in  the 
present  day ;  but  rather^  as  1  before  observed,  for  hunting 
and  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature  ;  and  also  to  be  used 
by  heralds  and  messengers  in  cases  of  urgency. 

Race-horses  were  prized  on  account  of  their  breed,  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  api>ears  from  the  following  obsen^a* 
tions  In  one  of  Bishop  Hall's  Satires  i — 


— doit  thou  prize 

Tby  brute  beasts  worth  by  Ibeir  dain^  qualities  J 
Si^tt  thou  \\m  coll  ibaJI  prove  a  swift  pac'd  steed, 
Onely  because  a  Jennet  did  him  bie*^d  ? 
f>r<;;iv''^r  r  In  ill  i\w^  ^.i^-i'.'  Iinr-.f  -}.\:^]\  win  ihc  prizc. 
Because  his  dam  was  swiftest  Trunchefice 
Or  Runcevall  his  syre  ;  himself  a  gallaway  ? 
While  like  a  tireling  jade,  he  lags  half  away.' 


VIII.— HORSE-RACING  A  LIBERAL  PASTIME. 

Two  centuries  back  horse-racing  was  considered  as  a 
liberal  pastime,  practised  for  pleasure  rather  than  profit, 
without  the  least  idea  of  reducing  it  to  a  system  of  gambling. 
It  is  ranked  with  hunting  and  hawking,  and  opposed  to  dice 
and  card-playing  by  an  old  Scotch  poet,  who  laments  that 
the  latter  had  in  great  measure  superseded  the  former.^  One 
of  the  puritanical  writers  *  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though 
he  is  very  severe  against  cards,  dice,  vain  plays,  interludes, 
and  other  idle  pastimes,  allows  of  horse-racing  as  *  yielding 
good  exercise,'  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  done,  had 
it  been  in  the  least  degree  obnoxious  to  the  censure  which 
at  present  it  so  justly  claims. 

^  Steed,  rabbit,  nor  camel.  '  Lib.  iv.  fat.  3.     Edit.  1599. 

^  Poem  of  Covetice,  quoted  by  Warton,  Hist.  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii. 
p.  316.  *  John  Nortbbrooke. 
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Burton,'  who  wrote  at  the  decline  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  says  sarcastically, '  Horse-races  are  desports  of  great 
men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentlemen  by 
such  means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes ;  *  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  plain  indication,  that  they  had  begun  lo 
be  productive  of  mischief  at  the  time  he  wrote :  and  fifty 
years  aften^ards,  they  were  the  occasion  of  a  new  and  de- 
structive species  of  gambling.  The  following  lines  are  from 
a  ballad  in  D'Urfey's  collection  of  songs :  it  is  called  *  New 
Market,'  which  place  was  then  famous  for  the  exhibition  of 
horse-races. 

I^i  cullies  that  losr  at  a  race 

Go  venture  at  haz;tnl  to  win. 

Or  he  that  is Imbbld  at  dice 

Rt»covcr  at  cocking  again  ; 

I>et  jades  that  arc  loiindcrd  l)e  bouffht. 

Let  jockeys  play  crimp  to  make  sfwrt. — 

Another  makes  racing  a  trade. 

And  dreams  of  his  projects  to  come  ; 
And  many  a  crimp  match  h.is  matie. 
By  bubUing  another  mans  groom.' 

IX.— ROVAL  PATRONS  OF  UORSK-RACING— R^\CES  ON 
COLKSIIILL  IIKATII,  \c. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  clear  enough,  that 
this  pastime  was  originally  practised  in  Kngland  for  the  sake 
of  the  exercise,  or  by  way  of  emulation,  and.  generally  speak- 
ing, the  owners  of  the  horses  were  the  riders.  These  con- 
tests, however,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  |^K)i>ulace,  and 
drew  great  crowds  of  people  together  to  l>ehold  them ; 
which  induced  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  and  cities  to 
aftix  certain  times  for  the  perlbrmance  of  sut  h  s{>orts.  and 
prizes  were  api>ointed  as  rewards  for  the  succe^»sful  candi- 
dates. The  prize  was  usually  a  silver  cup.  or  some  other 
piece  of  plate,  about  eight  or  ten  |)Ounds  value. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  public  races  were  established  in 
many  jiarts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  discipline 
and  mo<les  of  prej^iring  the  horses  ui>on  such  occasions 
were  much  the  same  as  are  practises!  in  the  present  day.' 

1  Anati>my  <>f  Melancholy,  fun.  ii.  sec.  a.  chap.  4.  cdil.  166a 
'  l'ill»  to  purge  Melancholy,  fourth  edit.  1719.  toL  ii.  |».  53. 
*  Ency.  Brit,  under  Race. 
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The  races  were  then  called  bell  courses,  bccauset  as  we  have 
seen  above,  the  prize  was  a  silver  bclL 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  races  were 
held  in  Hyde  Park,  and  at  New  Market  After  tlie  restom- 
tioOj  horse-racing  was  revived  and  much  encouraged  by 
Charles  IL,  who  frequently  honoured  this  pastime  with  his 
presence ;  and,  for  his  own  amusement j  when  he  resided  at 
Windsor,  appointed  races  to  be  made  in  Datchet  mead.  At 
New  Market,  where  it  is  said  he  entered  horses  and  run 
tbem  in  his  name^  he  established  a  house  for  his  better 
accommodation ; '  and  he  also  occasionally  visited  other 
places  where  horse-races  were  instituted.  I  met  with  the 
following  doggerel  verses  in  a  metrical  Itinerar)-,  wTitlen  at 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  author,^  for  he 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  poet,  speaking  of  Burford 
Downs,  makes  these  remarks  t 

Next  for  the  glory  of  the  pkce, 
Here  bju  been  rode  TtiAuy  a  tacie, — 
^King'  Chajles  the  Second  I  snw  here  : 
P,,t  1  V-  r..^... ,..  ,.  h,^  v.^.r. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  here  also, 
Made  his  horse  to  swete  and  blow  ; 
Lovelace,  Pembrook,  and  other  gallants 
Have  been  ventring  here  their  talents. 
And  Nicholas  Sainton  on  black  Sloven, 
Got  silver  plate  by  labor  and  drudging,  &c. 

At  this  time  it  seems  that  the  bells  were  converted  into 
cups,  or  bowls,  or  some  other  pieces  of  plate,  which  were 
usually  valued  at  one  hundred  guineas  each ;  and  upon  these 
trophies  of  victory  the  exploits  and  pedigree  of  the  success- 
ful horses  were  most  commonly  engraved.  William  III. 
was  also  a  patronizer  of  this  pastime,  and  established  an 
academy  for  riding ;  and  his  queen  not  only  continued  the 
bounty  of  her  predecessors,  but  added  several  plates  to  the 
former  donations.  George  I.,  instead  of  a  piece  of  plate, 
gave  a  hundred  guineas  to  be  paid  in  specie. 

In  one  of  the  Spectators,  we  meet  with  the  following  ad- 
vertisement, extracted,  as  we  are  told,  from  a  paper  called 

*  Ency.  Brit,  under  Race. 

»  Probably  Matthew  Thomas  Baskervile.  whose  name  appears  at  the 
end  ;  it  was  written  about  the  year  1690.     MS.  Harl.  4716. 
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the  Post  Boy  i^  'On  the  ninth  of  October  next  will  be  nin 
for  on  Coleshill  Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  a  plate  of  six 
guineas  value,  three  heats,  by  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding, 
that  hath  not  won  above  the  value  of  five  pounds  :  the  win- 
ning horse  to  be  sold  for  ten  pounds,  to  carry  ten  stone 
weight  if  fourteen  hands  high  :  if  above,  or  under,  to  carry 
or  be  allowed  weight  for  inches,  and  to  be  entered  on  Fri- 
day the  fifth,  at  the  Swan,  in  Coleshill,  by  six  in  the  evening. 
Also  a  plate  of  less  value,  to  be  run  for  by  asses  ;*  which, 
though  by  no  means  so  noble  a  sjK)rt  as  the  other,  was,  I 
doubt  not,  productive  of  the  most  mirth. 

1  Dated  Sept.  zi.  A.  D.  17x1.     Specutor,  voL  iu.  No.  173. 
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RURAL  EXERCISES  GENERALLY  PRACTISED. 

CHAPTER  L 


1.  The  Eogtish  famous  tor  their  Skill  in  Archery.^  IT.  The  Use  of  the  Bow 
known  to  the  S^xon*  and  the  Datics — III.  Form  of  ihe  Savon  Bow,  &c, 
—IV.  Archery  tmfroved  by  the  Nommns^— V*  The  L-idies  fonii  of 
Aicbery.— VL  Observations  relative  to  the  CrQas*BowH—VIL  Its  Fon^t 
wttd  the  Manticr  in  which  it  w&s  used. — VI  tL  Bows  ordered  to  be 
kepL^*lX.  The  Decay  of  Archery,  jMid  why. — X^  Ordinances  iu  its 
Favour; — TTie  Fraternity  of  Si  George  e^mbhshed.— XI.  The  Price  of 
Bows,— X! I.  E«qiijpmetii5  fiaf  Archcfy^ — Xllh  Directions  for  ita  Prac- 
tice,—XIV,  The  Marks  to  shcot  nr.— XV,  The  Length  of  the  Dow  and 
Arrows, — XV^f.  Exiraorciinary  Ptrfonnances  of  the  Archers.— XV tl. 
The  modem.  Archers  inferior  to  die  aLnij:ient  in  long  Shooting.— XVIIL 
The  Dtike  of  Shored  itch,  why  so  coJlcd  ;— Grand  Procession  of  the 
London!  Archera. — XIX.  Archery  jl  roysil  Sport ;— A  good  Archer,  why 
OiUkd  AfthtirH^— XX»  Priies  given,  to  the  Arehers» 

I.— SKILL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  ARCHERY. 

Among  the  arts  that  have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  in  this  kingdom,  there  is  no  one  more  con- 
spicuous than  that  of  Archery.  Our  ancestors  used  the  bow 
for  a  double  purpose  :  in  time  of  war,  it  was  a  dreadful  in- 
strument of  destruction  ;  and  in  peace  it  became  an  object 
of  amusement.  It  will  be  needless  to  insist  upon  the  skill 
of  the  English  archers,  or  to  mention  their  wonderful  per- 
formances in  the  field  of  battle.  The  victories  they  obtained 
over  their  enemies  are  many  and  glorious ;  they  are  their 
best  eulogiums,  and  stand  upon  record  in  the  histories  of 
this  country  for  the  perusal  and  for  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. I  shall  therefore  consider  this  subject  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  and  confine  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
such  parts  of  it  as  relate  to  amusement  only. 

II. -THE  BOW  KNOWN  TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS  AND 
DANES. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Danes,  were  certainly  well 
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acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  bow ;  a  knowledge  they  de- 
rived at  an  early  period  from  their  progenitors.  The  Scan- 
dinavian scalds,  speaking  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  their 
country,  frequently  add  to  the  rest  of  their  acquirements  a 
superiority  of  skill  in  handling  of  the  bowJ  It  does  not, 
however,  aj)j)ear,  that  this  skill  was  extended  beyond  the 
purpose  of  procuring  fooil  or  for  pastime,  either  by  the 
Saxons  or  by  the  Danes,  in  times  anterior  to  the  conquest 
It  is  indeed  said  that  Edmund,  king  of  the  East  Angles, 
was  shot  to  death  with  arrows  by  the  Danes ;  but,  if  this 
piece  of  histor)-  be  correct,  it  is  no  proof  that  they  used  the 
bow  as  a  weapon  of  war.  Tlie  action  itself  might  be  nothing 
more  than  a  wanton  piece  of  cruelty ;  and  cruelty  seems  to 
have  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  those  law- 
less plunderers. 


9.  Tvfo  Sax0m  Archers,— I'lII,  Cemtmry. 

>  Oliit  Worm.  Lit.  Run.,  p.  199.    Embol.,  p.  4aa    BoatoppidAn't  Hiit 
Norway,  p.  248. 
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IIL— FORM  OF  THE  SAXON  BOW. 

RepreseDtadons  of  the  bow  occur  frequently  m  the 
Saxoo  manuscripts^  and  from  one  of  them  m  the  Cotton 
Libraiy,  writ  ten  about  the  eighth  century,  'I  have  selected 
the  one  given  on  page  no.  The  archer  accompanied  by 
his  dog,  is  in  search  of  the  wild  deer;  the  other  has  no 
companion,  but  is  depicted  in  the  act  of  shooting  at  a  bird ; 
and  from  the  adornment  of  his  girdle,  appears  to  have  been 
no  bad  marksman. "  The  first  represents  Esau  going  to  seek 
venison  for  his  father,  and  the  second,  Ishmael,  after  his  ex* 
pulsion  from  the  house  of  Abraham,  and  residing  in  the 
desert 


lo.  Saxon  Bow  and  Arrow. — X.  Century. 

This  engraving  is  made  from  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth 
century  in  the  Cotton  Library.^  The  bow  is  curiously 
ornamented,  having  the  head  and  tail  of  a  serpent  carved  at 
the  ends ;  and  was,  probably,  such  a  one  as  was  used  by  the 
nobility.  In  all  these  bows  we  may  observe  one  thing 
remarkable,  that  is,  the  string  not  being  made  fast  to  the 
extremities,  but  permitted  to  play  at  some  distance  from 
them.  How  far  this  might  be  more  or  less  advantageous 
than  the  present  method,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine. 

IV.— NORMAN  ARCHERY. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Normans  used  the  bow  as  a 
military  weapon ;  and,  under  their  government,  the  practice 
of  archery  was  not  only  much  improved,  but  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  the  ages  of  chivalry  the  usage  of  the  bow  was  con- 

*  Claudius,  B.  iv.  '  Tiberius,  C.  vi. 
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sidered  as  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  jroang  man 
who  wished  to  make  a  figure  in  life.  The  heroes  of  ro- 
mance are  therefore  usually  praised  for  their  skill  in  archery ; 
and  Chaucer,  nith  propriety,  says  of  Sir  Thopas,  *  He  was  a 
good  archere.*  * 

v.— ARCHERY  PRACTISED  BY  LADIES. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  archery  was  much  com- 
mended as  an  exercise  becoming  a  gentleman  to  practise, 
and  greatly  conducive  to  health.^  The  ladies  also  were 
fond  of  this  amusement,  and  by  a  previous  representation* 
from  an  original  drawing  in  a  manuscnpt  of  the  fourteenth 
centuf)',  we  see  it  practised  by  one  who  has  shot  at  a  deer, 
and  wounded  it  with  great  adroitness ;  and  in  another  pre- 
vious engraving*  the  hunting  equipments  of  the  female 
archers  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  repre- 
sented. 

It  was  usual,  when  the  ladies  exercised  the  bow,  for  the 
l>easts  to  be  confined  by  large  inclosures,  surrounded  by  the 
hunters,  and  driven  in  succession  from  the  covers  to  the 
stands,  where  the  fair  sportswomen  were  placeii ;  so  that 
they  might  readily  shoot  at  them,  without  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  of  rousing  and  pursuing  them.*  It  is  said  of  Marga- 
ret, the  (laui;hter  of  Henr)-  VII.,  that  when  she  was  on  her 
way  towaRJs  Scotland,  a  hunting  |>arty  was  made  for  her 
amusement  in  Alnwick  Park,  where  she  killeil  a  buck  with 
an  arrow.*  It  is  not  specified  whether  the  long-lx)w  or  the 
rross-l>ow  was  used  by  the  princess  \i\iOi\  this  occasion ;  we 
are  certain  that  tlie  ladies  occasionally  shot  with  both,  for 
when  Queen  KlizalK'th  visitwl  I^rd  Montecute  at  Cowdrcy, 
in  Sussex,  on  the  Monday,  August  17,  1591,  *  Her  highness 
tooke  horse,  and  rode  into  the  park,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  where  was  a  delicate  bowre  pre|)ared,  under  the 
which  were  her  highness  musicians  placed;  and  a  crossbow, 

1  r.intcrbury  Talcs- 

'  I  Vac-ham  s  Compleat  Gentleman,  p.  187.  edit.  i6a9. 

*  Kni^Rivmic  4.  P-  70- 

*  KaKrA\inf(  5.  p.  7a.  •  See  book  t  cfa.  i.  tec  xvii  p.  7i. 

*  Lelaod't  CoUect.,  n>L  iv.  p.  978. 
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by  a  t*>'mi>h,  wUh  a  sweet  sODgp  was  delivered  into  her 
hands,  to  shgole  at  the  deere ;  about  some  thirty  in  number 
were  put  into  a  paddock,  of  which  Dumber  &he  killed  threa 
or  four,  and  the  countess  of  Kildare  one/  ^ 

VL— THE  CKOSS  BOW, 

The  foregoing  observations  refer  chiefly  to  the  long-bow, 
so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  arbalist,^  or  cross- bow, 
which  was  not  only  much  shorter  than  the  former,  but  fast- 
eocd  aUo  upon  a  stock,  and  discharged  by  the  means  of  a 
dtch  or  trigger,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  lock  on  the 
modem  musket,  Bayle,  explaining  the  difference  betweeti 
testimony  and  argument,  uses  this  simile,  '  Testimony  is  like 
the  shot  of  a  long-bow,  which  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  force 
of  the  shooter;  ailment  is  like  the  shot  of  a  cross-bow, 
equally  forcible,  whether  dischjirged  by  a  dwarf  or  a  giant' 

I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  at  what  period  the  cross- 
bow was  first  brought  into  tliis  country,  but  I  believe  not 
long  befof  €  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  at ' 
least,  I  have  never  met  with  any  representation  of  such  an 
engine  prior  to  that  period.  On  the  continent,  where  probably 
it  originated,  its  appearance  might  be  somewhat  earlier.  Our 
historians  assure  us  that  Richard  I.  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow  from  a  bow  of  this  kind,  while  he  was  reconnoitring 
the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Chalezun ;  which  wound  was  the 
occasion  of  his  death.  William  Brito  seems  to  attribute  the 
introduction  of  the  cross-bow  to  this  monarch,  who,  he  says, 
first  showed  it  to  the  French.* 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the 
earl  of  Warwick  had  in  his  army  a  number  of  soldiers  called 
Ballistarii,*  and  this  word  is  translated  cross-bow  men  by  our 
chronological  writers,  but  certainly  it  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  rendered  slmgers,  or  casters  of  stones,  who  fre- 
quently formed  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Norman  armies.* 

>  Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  ii. 

'  Arcubalista  in  Latin,  and  also  frequently  steel  bow  in  English,  because 
the  horns  were  usually  made  with  steel. 

•  Camden's  Remains.  *  Nichol.  Trivet.  Annal. 

*  See  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  English,  vol.  i. 
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From  this  period  we  hear  but  little  concerning  the  cross- 
bows as  military  weapons^  until  the  battle  of  Crcssy  in  (346; 
at  which  time  they  were  used  by  a  laige  body  of  Genoese 
soldiers,  who  were  particularly  expert  in  the  management  of 
these  weai>ons,  and  assisted  the  French  u|>on  that  memorable 
occasion ;  but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual  when  op|>osed  to 
the  archer)-  of  the  Knylish.  Proious  to  the  commencement 
of  the  battle  there  fell  a  sharp  shower  of  rain,  which  wetted 
the  strings  of  the  cross-bows;  and,  we  are  told,  in  great 
measure  prevented  the  archers  from  doing  their  usual  cxecU'- 
tion  ;  ^  but  the  strings  of  the  long-bows  used  by  the  Knglish- 
men  do  not  appear  to  have  been  danuged  in  the  least  by  the 
rain ;  this  might  arise  from  their  being  made  with  different 
materials  ;  or  more  probably,  from  their  being  kept  with  the 
bows,  in  the  bow-cases,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
shower ;  for  every  man  had  a  case  of  canvas,  or  of  some 
such  material,  to  draw  over  his  bow  when  he  had  done 
using  of  it.' 

In  the  succeeding  annals  the  cross-bow  is  continually 
spoken  of  as  a  weai)on  of  war.  In  1347.  the  year  after  the 
relebrateil  victory  was  obtained  at  Cressy,  Charles,  earl  d 
I^Iois,  at  the  siege  of  Ic  Roche  de  Rien,  had  no  less  than 
twc)  thousand  cross-bow  men  in  his  anny.  The  cross-bow 
Avas  used  by  the  English  soldier)*  chiefly  at  sieges  of  fortified 
plat  es.  and  on  shipl>oard,  in  battles  upon  the  sea.  But  the 
great  fame  acquired  by  our  countrymen  in  archer)*,  was 
derived  from  their  practice  with  the  loDg4x)w :  and  to  this 
instrument  they  gave  the  preference. 

VII.— FORM  AND  USE  OF  THE  CROSS-POW. 

The  reader  may  see  the  manner  in  which  the  cross-bow 
was  f«)mierly  used,  ui)on  the  following  representation  taken 
from  a  manuscrijit  of  the  fourteenth  ccntur)-  in  the  Royal 

Library.^ 

'  S-m-'..  an'1  nlv)  mnM  oi  our  f»wn  hi«ton.in^.  Fmiwart  pniws  theikill 
•  ■f  :f  ••  •  i-  li  -i-.i.'  rn  Ns-lmw  m-n  «;»»ii  .iiiftthi*r  (.•ccuinn.  saying.  *'l"he>-  thoC  lo 
s\v*'\.  f*i.i!  ll.,'}.'!*  fh"y  myw  n  i  of  tljiir  Itfvd.'  Vol.  tv.  ch.ip.  38.  ful.  47. 
\   ..^  .«*i  rr.riol.i'i.in    hv  I^jnl  Hcrncr%^,  and  in  se\'eral  other  plac 

'*  Atcliani  &  Tuxv^jjtuius.  '  '  a  B.  ni. 
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IX.  Practising xoitk  the  Cross-Bcw, 

Below  is  an  engraving  from  a  painting  on  another  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  much  more  modern.^ 


12.    Cross-Bow  Shootincof  ihf  Buttf  —Xl'I.    Century. 
'   19  '.'.  viii.  dated  1496. 
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Here  we  find  exhibited  a  school  for  practice ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  archers  shot  at  the  butts,  or  dead  marks, 
a  pastime  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  authors  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  cross-bow  was  forbidden 
by  law  to  be  used ;  ^  and,  soon  after  his  son  ascended  the 
throne,  it  was  found  necessar)'  to  renew  the  prohibition;' 
yet,  notwithstmding  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  in 
less  than  twenty  years  aften^-ards,  the  usage  of  cross-bows 
and  hand-gims  was  so  prevalent,  that  a  new  statute  was 
judgeil  necessar)',  which  forbad  the  use  of  both,  and  inflicted 
a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  keeping  a  cross-bow  in  the  house.' 
This  severe  fine  might  probably  produce  a  temporarj-  reform- 
ation ;  which  certainly  was  not  of  long  continuance,  for 
cross-lK)ws  were  commonly  used  again  in  the  succeeding 
reigns.  Hentzner  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1598,  he  saw  in 
the  armoury  of  the  tower  of  London,  cross-bows,  and  bows 
and  arrows  :  of  which,  says  he,  to  this  day,  the  English  make 
great  use  in  their  exercises.  Stow  speaks  of  a  large  close, 
called  the  Tazell,  let  in  his  time  to  the  cross-bow-makers, 
wherein,  he  says,  they  used  to  shoot  for  games  at  the  popin- 
jay, which,  Maitland  tells  us,  ift*as  an  artificial  parrot*  In 
the  present  day,  the  cross-bow  is  seldom  to  be  met  with 
unless  in  the  public  armouries.  I  have  seen  the  cross-bow 
used  in  the  countr>',  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  the  young 
rooks,  to  beat  them  out  of  their  nests. 

VIII.— BOWS  AND  ARROWS  ORDERED  TO  BE  KEPT. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression :  as  far  back  as  the 
thirteenth  centur)*,  ever>'  person  not  hanng  a  greater  annual 
revenue  in  land  than  one  hundred  pence,  was  obligated  to  have 
in  his  |X)ssession  a  Ixm*  and  arrows,  ^ith  other  arms  ofTensive 
and  defensive ;  and  all  such  as  had  no  possessions,  but 
could  afford  to  purchase  arms,  were  commanded  to  have  a 
bow  with  sharp  arrows,  if  they  dwelt  without  the  royal  forcstSi 
and  a  bow  wiih,  round-headed  arrows,  if  they  resided  within 

>  Slat.  99  Hen.  VII.  A.  D.  1508.  •  Sui.  6  Hen.  VIII.  csp.  15. 

*  Sut.  as  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  17.        «  Htstocy  oC  London,  book  ii.  p.  4iti. 
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ihe  forests.  The  words  of  the  statute  are,  '  Ark  et  setes  hors 
de  fores te  et  en  foresie  ark  et  pile^/  ^  The  word  pile,  I 
believe,  b  derived  from  the  I^tio,  pib,  a  ball ;  and  1 
suppose  these  arrows  were  used  to  prevent  the  owners  from 
killing  the  king's  deer  The  round-headed  arrows  were  also 
called  t>olts,  and  also  used  with  the  cross-bow ;  hence  the 
old  ada^,  *  A  foors  bolt  is  soon  shot/  where  the  retort  of  an 
Ignorant  man  is  compared  to  the  blunted  arrow  of  an 
unskilful  archer,  shot  ofif  hastily^  and  without  any  aim.  The 
proverb  is  thus  versified  by  John  He>TVOod, 

A  foole*  boltc  is  soone  shot,  and  fleet  b  oftytnes  fer» 

But  the  foole&  botte,  and  the  m^rke,  cun)  few  times  ner.^ 

It  was  also  ordained  by  the  fore  mentioned  statute  that 
proper  officers  should  be  appointed  to  see  that  these  weapons 
were  kept  in  good  order,  and  ready  for  immediate  service* 

IX. -DECAY  OF  ARCHERY. 

Notwithstandijig  the  manifest  advantages  accruing  to  the 

nnituhn  rri>[ii  tlu-  practice  of  orcherv,  it  srt:n>>>  \n  liut:  l^  (.n 
much  neglected  even  at  a  time  when  the  glory  of  the  English 
archers  was  in  its  zenith,  I  mean  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ; 
which  occasioned  that  monarch  to  send  a  letter  of  complaint 
upon  this  subject  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  declaring  that 
the  skill  in  shooting  with  arrows  was  almost  totally  laid 
aside,  for  the  pursuit  of  various  useless  and  unlawful  games. 
He  therefore  commanded  them  to  prevent  such  idle  prac- 
tices within  the  city  and  liberties  of  London  ;  and  to  see  that 
the  leisure  time  upon  holidays  was  spent  in  recreations  with 
bows  and  arrows.  In  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  this  reign,  a.d. 
1349,  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  offenders  was  imprison- 
ment at  the  king's  pleasure ;  the  words  of  the  letter  are, 
*  arcubus  et  sagittis  vel  pilettis  aut  boltis,'  with  bow  and 
arrows,  or  piles  or  bolts.  The  same  command  was  repeated 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  ;  but  probably 
its  good  effects  were  merely  temporary.  And  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Edward  IV.  an  ordinance  was  made,  commanding 

»  Stat.  temp.  Ed.  II.  apud  Winton. 

'  Heywood's  Epigrams  and  Proverbs,  1566,  No.  13. 
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every  Englishman  and  Irishman  dwelling  in  England,  to 
have  a  long-bow  of  his  own  height ;  the  Act  directs,  that  butts 
should  be  made  in  every  township,  at  which  the  inhabitants 
were  to  shoot  at  up  and  down,  upon  all  feast  days,  under  the 
penalty  of  one  halfpenny  for  ever)'  time  they  omitted  to  per- 
form this  exercise.  This  in  the  poetical  legends  is  called 
*  shooting  about 

In  the  sixteenth  century  we  meet  with  heavy  complaints 
respecting  the  disuse  of  the  long-bow,  and  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lx)ndon.  Stow  informs  us,  *  that  before  his  time 
it  had  been  customary  at  Bartholomew  tide,  for  the  lord 
mayor,  with  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen,  to  go  into  the  fields 
at  Finsbury,  where  the  citizens  were  assembled,  anil  shoot  at 
the  stand;ird,  with  broad  and  flight  arrows,  for  games.*  I  do 
not  clearly  understand  the  author's  meaning  in  this  jKissage, 
unless  the  word  games  may  signify  for  sjxjrt  sake.  This 
exercise  was  continued  for  several  days ;  but  at  the  period  in 
which  our  author  lived  it  was  practised  only  one  afternoon, 
three  or  four  days  after  the  festival  of  S;\int  Rortholomew.* 

The  same  writer  attributes  the  decay  of  archery  among 
the  Ix)ndoners  to  the  enclosures  made  near  the  metropolis, 
by  which  moans  the  citizens  were  deprive* I  of  room  suthcient 
or  proper  for  the  purpose ;  and  his  obser\'ations  api>ear  to 
have  been  justly  founded,  for  a  few  years  posterior  to  his 
death,  a  commission  was  granted  by  James  I.*  to  many  per- 
sons of  quality ;  in  which  were  recited  and  established  the 
gootl  statutes,  ordinances,  and  proclamations,  that  had  been 
previously  made  at  ditVcrent  times  in  favour  of  archery.  This 
commission  exten«led  to  the  prevention  of  enclosures  in  the 
grounils  formerly  used  for  the  practice  of  the  l)ow. 

The  commissioners  were  also  imix)wered  to  survey  the 
lands  adjoining  to  the  city  of  London,  its  suburbs,  and 
within  two  miles  circuit ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  same 
stite  and  order  for  the  use  of  the  archers,  as  they  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  where  they 
found  any  encroachments,  to  cause  the  banks  to  be  thrown 

>  Stow't  Survqr  of  Loodoo.  by  Scrype.  vol.  ii.  p.  957.    Scow  dkd  A.  D. 
1605.  *  Ana.  8  jMobi  piiiii.    Ibkt 
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down,  the  ditches  filled  np*  and  the  open  spaces  to  be  nrnde 
level  Charles  I.  con^rmed  this  commission,  or  granted 
another  to  the  same  purpose. 

X,-OllDlNANCES    IN  FAVOUR  OF    ARCHERY,— CROSS* 
BOWS,  &c 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  three  several  Acts  were 
made  for  promoting  the  practice  of  shooting  with  the  long- 
bow ;  one,  as  we  have  already  seen,  prohibited  the  use  of 
CffDfi^bows  and  hand-guns :  another  was  occasioned  by  a 
cocnplaint  from  the  bowyers,  the  fletchers^  or  arrow-makers, 
the  stringers,  and  the  arrow-head-makers,  stating  that  maciy 
unbwful  games  were  practised  in  the  open  fields,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  morals  and  great  decay  of  archery* 
Those  games  were  therefore  strictly  prohibited  by  parliament ; 
and  a  third  Act  followed,  which  obliged  every  man,  being  the 
kiQg's  subject,  to  exercise  himself  in  shooting  with  the  Jong- 
Ik>w  ;  and  also  to  keep  a  bow  with  arrows  continually  in  hia 
house.  From  this  obligation  were  excepted  such  as  were 
sixty  years  old,  or  by  lameness  or  any  other  reasonable 
impediment  claimed  an  exemption  ;  and  also  all  ecclesiastics, 
the  justices  of  the  two  benches,  or  of  the  assizes,  and  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer.  Fathers  and  guardians  were  also 
commanded  to  teach  the  male  children  the  use  of  the  long- 
bow, and  to  have  at  all  times  bows  provided  for  them  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  seven  years  :  and  masters  were 
ordered  to  find  bows  for  their  apprentices,  and  to  compel 
them  to  learn  to  shoot  with  them  upon  holidays,  and  at 
every  other  convenient  time.  By  virtue  of  the  same  Act, 
every  man  who  kept  a  cross-bow  in  his  house  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  ten  pounds. 

Soon  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
same  king's  reign,  the  use  of  cross-bows  under  certain 
restrictions  was  permitted,  a  patent  being  tlien  granted  by 
him  to  Sir  Christopher  Morris,  master  of  his  ordinance, 
Anthony  Knevyt  and  Peter  Mewtas,  gentlemen  of  his  privy 
chamber,  for  them  to  be  overseers  of  the  science  of  artillery, 
by  which  was  meant  long-bows,  cross-bows,  and  hand-guns. 
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Others  were  appointed  to  be  masters  and  rulers  of  the  same 
science,  with  power  to  them  and  their  successors,  to  establish 
a  perpetual  corporation,  called  the  Fraternity  of  Saint 
George,  and  to  admit  such  persons  as  they  found  to  be 
eligible.  The  members  of  this  society  were  also  permitted, 
for  pastime  sake,  to  practise  shooting  at  all  sorts  of  marks 
and  butts,  and  at  the  game  of  the  popinjay,  and  other  games, 
as  at  fowls  and  the  like,  in  the  city  and  suburl)s  of  London, 
as  well  as  in  any  other  convenient  places.  There  is  the 
following  remarkable  proviso  in  this  charter ;  *  In  case  any 
person  should  be  wounded  or  slain  in  these  sports,  with  an 
arrow  shot  by  one  or  other  of  the  archers,  he  that  shot  the 
arrow  was  not  to  be  sued  or  molested,  if  he  had,  immetliately 
before  the  discharge  of  the  weapon,  cried  out,  **  fast,"  the 
signal  usually  given  upon  such  occasions.*  * 

I  may  just  add,  that  in  addition  to  the  hand-guns,  I  meet 
with  other  instruments  of  like  kind  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  namely,  demy  hags,  or  hag  butts.  They  shot 
with  these  engines  not  only  at  butts  and  other  dead  marks, 
but  also  at  birds  and  beasts,  using  sometimes  bullets  and 
sometimes  half  shot;'  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  word  artillery  was  used  in  a  much  more 
extensive  sense,  and  comprehended  long-bows,  cross-bows, 
slur-bows,  and  stone-bows ;  also  scori)ions,  rams,  and  cata- 
pults, which,  the  ymiQV  tells  us,  were  formerly  used ;  he  then 
names  the  fire-arms  as  follows,  cannons,  basilisks,  culverins, 
jakers,  faulcons,  minions,  fowlers,  chaml)ers,  harguebusses, 
calivers,  petronils,  pistols,  and  dags.  '  This,*  says  he,  *  is 
the  artillerie  which  is  nowe  in  the  most  estimation,  and  they 
are  divided  into  great  ordinance,  and  into  shot  or  guns,' 
Which  proves  that  the  use  of  fire-arms  had  then  in  great 
measure  superseded  the  practice  of  archery. 

XI.— PRICES  ORDAINED  FOR  BOWS. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  an  ordinance  was  established, 
which  compelled  the  bow>-ers  of  London  to  sell  the  best 

I  Stow'«  Sanrcy,  by  Strype,  vol,  I.  p.  ajo. 

*  G«su  GrayonuD,  fol.  18.  printed  1594.     Garrkk't  CoQect,  C.  toL  14. 
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oow-staves  at  three  shillings  and  fourpence  each  ;  which  was 
confinxicd  in  the  third  year  of  Heniy  VI L,  and  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  son  Henry  VII L;  but  these  Acts  were 
repealed  in  the  third  year  of  queen  Mary,  and  the  following 
prices  were  settled  by  the  parliament :  for  a  bow  made  of  the 
best  foreign  yew^  six  shillings  and  eightpence  ^  for  an  inferior 
sort,  three  shillings  and  fourpence ;  and  for  one  made  of 
English  yew,  two  shillings,* 

Notwithstanding  the  interference  of  the  legislature  in 
favour  of  archery,  it  gradually  declined,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  seventeenth  century  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
discontinued.  Yet,  if  we  may  credit  a  dull  poem,  written  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I L,^  some  attempts  were  then  made 
by  the  nobility  to  revive  this  manly  pastime.  I  shall  only 
quote  the  four  following  lines  :— 

Forsflke  your  lov'd  Olympian  games  awhile,* 
With  which  the  tedious  mintitcs  you  beguile  ; 
Leave  q  noils  and  nJne-pins^  thcise  bear -garden  spgrts, 
And  follow  shooting',  often  used  at  oourti> 

The  'shooting/  in  the  la^st  line,  means  with  the  bow.  Tt  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  office  of  bow-bearer  of  Sherwood- 
forest  was  continued  to  the  year  1633;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  mere  sinecure.* 

In  the  present  day  the  use  of  the  musket  is  become  so 
general,  that  archer)',  though  it  continues  to  be  partially 
practised,  has  little  chance  of  recovering  its  former  popu- 
larity. 

XII.— EQUIPMENT  FOR  ARCHERY. 

Roger  Ascham,  an  author  well  versed  in  the  subject  of 
archery,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  informs 
us,*  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  archer  to  have  a  bracer,  or 
close  sleeve,  to  lace  upon  the  left  arm  ;  it  was  also  proper 
for  this  bracer  to  be  made  with  materials  sufficiently  rigid  to 

*  Maitlands  London,  book  v.  chap.  i. 

*  'Archerye  revived,*  by  Robert  Shotterel  and  Thomas  D'Urfey.  1676; 
p.  53.  '  Alludinjj,  I  presume,  to  tennice,  or  the  balloon  ball. 

*  Archaeologia.  vol.  vii.  p.  58. 

*  In  his  *Toxophilus,  or  the  schole  of  shooting,'  written  in  1544,  first 
published  in  1571,  republished  by  Mr  James  Bennet  in  1761. 
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prevent  any  folds  which  might  impede  the  bow-string  when 
loosed  from  the  hand  ;  to  this  was  to  be  added  a  shooting- 
glove,  for  the  protection  of  the  fingers.  The  bow,  he  tells 
us,  ought  to  be  made  u-ith  well-seasoned  wood,  and  formed 
with  great  exactness,  tapering  from  the  middle  towards 
each  end.  Bows  were  sometimes  made  of  Brazil,  of  elm,  of 
ash,  and  of  several  other  woods  ;  but  eugh,  or  yew,  had  the 
sanction,  from  general  experience,  of  superiority.  Respect- 
ing the  bow-string,  the  author  was  not  decided  which  to 
prefer;  those  made  with  good  hemp,  according  to  the 
common  usage  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  or  those 
manufactured  unth  flax,  or  silk  ;  he  therefore  thinks  the 
choice  ought  to  be  left  to  the  string-maker,  lliere  are,  he 
tells  us,  three  essential  parts  in  the  composition  of  the 
arrow,  that  is  to  say,  the  stele  or  wand,  the  feathers,  and  the 
head.  The  stele  was  not  always  made  with  the  same 
species  of  wood,  but  varied  as  occasion  required,  to  suit  the 
different  manners  of  shooting  practised  by  the  archers ;  he 
commends  sound  ash  for  military  arrows,  and  preferred  it  to 
asp,  which  in  his  day  was  generally  used  for  the  arrows 
belonging  to  the  army  ;  but  for  pastime,  he  thought  that 
none  were  better  than  those  made  of  oak,  hard-beam,  or 
birch  ;  but  after  all,  says  he,  in  this  point  I  hold  it  best  to 
trust  to  the  recommendation  of  an  honest  fletcher.  The 
feathers  from  the  wing  of  a  goose,  and  especially  of  a  grey- 
goose,  he  thought  were  preferable  to  any  others  for  the 
pluming  of  an  arrow.  Thus  in  the  popular  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chace,  an  English  archer  aimed  his  arrow  at  Sir  Hugh 
Mountgomer)'e,  with  such  skill,  that  it  hit  him  on  the  breast, 
and  the  poet  elegantly  says, 

The  grey  KO<^*^^»ng^  *^''»'  ^*as  thereon 
In  his  hearts  blood  was  wett. 

The  more  ancient  l>allad  upon  this  subject,  given  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  reads,  the 
*  swane-feathers.' 

There  was,  it  seems,  but  little  difference  between  the 
two  wings  of  one  bird ;  but,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
best  arrow-makers,  the  second  feather  was  best  in  some 
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cases  and  the  pinion  in  others.     It  was  necessary  for  an 

archer  to  have  several  arrows  of  one  flight  (I  presume 

Ascham  means  of  one  shape,  length,  and  weight),  plumed 

mih  feathers  from  different  wings,  to  suit  the  diversity  of 

the  winds.     We  are  not  from  these  directions  to  conclodei 

that  the  goose  alone  afforded  the  plumage  for  the  arrows ; 

the  feathers  of  many  other  birds  were  used  for  the  same 

purpose,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  metrical  romances  of  the 

middle  ages,  -  An  old  ballad  of  Robin  Hood  says,  that  he 

and   his   followers  had   an   hundred  bows   furnished  with 

strings,  and  an  hundred  sheafs  of  good  arrows,  with  bright 

burnished  heads  :  every  arrow  was   an   ell   long,  adorned 

with   j>eacocks*  feathers,   and  bound  at  the  notching  with 

wlute  silk** 

\^^th  theiu  they  had  art  hundred  bo^es, 
The  aiiiDgea  were  well  ydight  ; 
An  hundred  sbtfe  cif  arrows  gcxjd 
Wiih  hedes  btimiih'd  full  brygbl ; 
And  evet>'  artiowf  *ii  **ll  longc. 
With  ^cdcxxkc  well  ydi|rhe. 
And  nocked  Jhny  were  with  white  snic, 
It  was  a  semely  syght. 

And  Chaucer,  in  his  description  of  the  *  squyers  yeo- 
men/ says, 

And  he  was  clad  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene, 
A  shefe  of  pccocke  arrowes  bryght  and  shene  ; 
Under  his  Ix'lt  he  bare  ful  thriftely 
Well  coude  he  dresse  his  tackle  yomanly  ; 
His  arrowes  d reaped  not  with  fethers  lowe, 
And  in  hande  he  bare  a  myghty  bowe.' 

The  adornment  of  these  arrows  with  peacocks'  feathers 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  poetical  flourish,  for  we 
have  sufficient  testimony,  that  such  plumage  was  actually 
used.' 

But,  returning  to  our  author,  he  informs  us,  that  the 
English  arrows  had  forked  heads  and  broad-heads,  yet  he 
thought  that  round  pointed  heads  resembling  a  bodkin  were 

>  'Geste  of  Robyn  Hode.'     Garrick's  Collect.,  K.  vol.  x. 

'  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales. 

•  Lib.  Compotis  Garderoboe  sub  an.  4  Ed.  H.  page  53,  in  this  entry. 
Pro  duodecim  flecchiis  cum  pennis  de  pavonae  emptis  pro  rege,  de  12  den.  ; 
that  is.  For  twelve  arrows  plumed  with  peacocks'  feathers,  bought  for  the 
king,  twelve  pence.     MS.  Cott.  Lib.  Nero,  C.  viiL 
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the  best.  The  notch,  or  small  hollow  part  at  the  bottom  of 
the  arrow,  made  for  the  reception  of  the  bow-string,  was 
varied  as  occasion  recjuired,  or  at  the  will  of  the  archer, 
being  sometimes  deep  and  narrow,  and  sometimes  broad 
and  not  deep. 

XIII.— DIRECTIONS  FOR  ARCHERY. 

Having  thus  furnished  the  archer  with  his  necessary 
accoutrements,  Ascham  proceeds  to  instruct  him  how  they 
ought  to  be  managed  ;  but  first  of  all  he  recommends  a 
graceful  attitude.  He  should  stand,  says  another  i*Titer, 
fairly,  and  upright  with  his  body,  his  left  foot  at  a  con- 
venient distance  before  his  right ;  holding  the  bow  by  the 
middle,  with  his  left  arm  stretched  out,  and  with  the  three 
first  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  arrow  affixed  to  the  string  of  the  l>ow.^  In  the 
second  place,  a  proper  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
nocking,  that  is,  the  application  of  the  notch  at  the  bottom 
of  the  arrow  to  the  bow-string ;  we  are  told  that  the  notch  of 
the  arrow  should  rest  between  the  fore-finger  and  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand.-  Thirdly,  our  attention  is  directed 
to  the  proper  manner  of  drawing  the  bow-string :  in  ancient 
times,  says  Ascham,  the  right  hand  was  brought  to  the  right 
pap ;  but  at  present  it  is  elevated  to  the  right  ear,  and  the 
latter  method  he  prefers  to  the  former.  The  shaft  of  the 
arrow  below  the  feathers  ought  to  W  rested  upon  the 
knuckle  of  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  ;  the  arrow  was  to 
be  drawn  to  the  head,  and  not  held  too  long  in  that  situa- 
tion, but  neatly  and  smartly  discharged,  without  any  hang- 
ing uj)on  the  string.  Among  the  requisites  necessarj*  to 
constitute  a  good  archer,  are  a  dear  sight,  steadily  directed 
to  the  mark  ;  and  proj)er  judgment,  to  determine  the 
distance  of  the  ground  ;  he  ought  also  to  know  how  to  take 
the  advantage  of  a  side  wiml,  an<l  to  he  well  acquainted 
with  what  compass  his  arrows  would  require  in  their  flight : 
courage  is  also  an  indispensable  requisite,  for  whoever,  says 
our  author,  shoots  ifkith  the  least  trepidation,  he  is  sure  to 

>  Country  Contentments,  1615.  chap.  viii.  p.  107.  '  Ibid. 
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shoot  badly.  One  great  fault  in  particular  he  complains  of, 
which  young  archers  generally  fall  into,  and  that  is,  the 
direction  of  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  arrow,  rather  than 
to  the  mark ;  to  obviate  this  evil  habit  he  advises  suchp 
a5  were  so  accustomed,  to  shoot  in  the  dark,  by  night, 
at  lights  set  up  at  a  proper  distance  for  that  purpose.  He 
then  coBckides  with  observing,  that  *bad  tutorage'  was 
rarely  amended  in  grown-up  persons  ;  and  therefore  he  held 
it  essentially  necessary,  that  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  teaching  an  archer  properly,  while  he  was  young; 
*  for  children/  says  he,  '  if  sufhcieot  pains  are  taken  with 
them  at  the  onset,  may  much  more  easily  be  taught  to  shoot 
wcJl,  than  men/  because  the  latter  have  frequently  more 
trouble  to  unlearn  their  bad  habits,  than  was  primitively 
requisite  to  !eam  them  good  ones  J 

XIV.— MARKS  FOR  SHOOTING  AT. 

The  marks  usually  shot  at  by  the  archers  for  pastime 
were,  *  butts,  prick es,  and  roavers/  The  butt,  we  arc  told, 
was  a  level  mark,  and  required  a  strong  arrow,  with  a  very 
broad  feather ;  the  pricke  was  a  *  mark  of  compass,'  but 
certain  in  its  distance ;  and  to  this  mark  strong  swift  arrows, 
of  one  flight,  with  a  middling-sized  feather,  were  best  suited  ; 
the  roaver  was  a  mark  of  uncertain  length  ;  it  was  therefore 
proper  for  the  archer  to  have  various  kinds  of  arrows,  of 
different  weights,  to  be  used  according  to  the  different 
changements  made  in  the  distance  of  the  ground.^ 

The  Cornish  men  are  spoken  of  as  good  archers,  and 
shot  their  arrows  to  a  great  length  ;  they  are  also,  says 
Carew,  *well  skilled  in  near  shooting,  and  in  well-aimed 
shooting ; — the  butts  made  them  perfect  in  the  one,  and  the 
roaving  in  the  other,  for  the  prickes,  the  first  corrupters  of 
archery,  through  too  much  preciseness,  were  formerly 
scarcely  known,  and  little  practised.'^  Other  marks  are 
occasionally  mentioned,  as  the  standard,  the  target,  hazel 
wands,  rose  garlands,  and  the  popinjay,  which,  we  are  told, 

*  Ascliam.  p.  129,  et  infra.  •  Country  Contentments. 

'  Survey  of  Cornwall,  by  Richard  Carew,  Elsq.,  1602,  B.  i.  p.  73 
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was  an  artificial  parrotJ  I  have  not  met  with  such  a  mark 
in  any  manuscript  delineation  ;  but,  in  the  following  engrav- 
ing, the  reader  will  find  a  cock  substituted  for  the  parrot, 
and  the  archer  has  discharged  his  arrow  very  skilfully. 


13.  Archery, —X IV,  Ctntury. 


I  am  by  no  means  certain,  whether  the  draughtsman  de- 
signed to  represent  an  artificial,  or  a  linng  cock  :  the  manner 
of  its  being  placed  on  the  post,  may  favour  the  first  idea ; 
but  the  mouth  being  open,  and  the  elevation  of  the  head,  as 
if  in  the  last  gasp  of  life,  will  justify  the  latter.  It  is  taken 
from  a  MS.  written  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Librar}'.- 

XV.-LENGTH  OF  BOWS  AND  ARROWS. 

The  length  of  the  bow  is  not  clearly  ascertained ;  those 
used  by  the  soldiery  appear,  in  the  manuscript  drawings,  to 
have  been  as  tall,  at  least,  as  the  bearers ;  agreeable  to  an 
ordinance  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Fxlward  IV.  command- 
ing every  man  to  have  a  bow  his  own  height ;  and  they 
might,  upon  the  average,  be  something  short  of  six  feet  long. 
The  arrows  used  by  the  English  archers  at  the  memorable 
l>attle  of  Agincourt,  were  a  full  yard  in  length.'  Carew,  in 
his  *  Survey  of  Cornwall,'  says,  *  The  Cornish  archers  for  long 
shooting,  used  arrows  a  cloth  yani  long.'  The  old  and  more 
modem  ballads  of  Choy  Chace  speak  of  the  arrow  as  being 

1  See  Mc  X.  p.  lao.  *  a  B.  viL  *  See  most  of  our  bittonans. 
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the  length  of  a  cloth  yard,  but  some  of  these  poetical  legends 
extend  it  an  ell. 

Hall*  mentioDS  a  company  of  archers,  who  met  king 
Henry  VIIL  at  Shooter's  Hill,  on  a  May-day  morning, 
where  they  discharged  their  bows  in  his  presence,  and  the 
arrows  made  a  loud  whistling  in  their  flight,  '  by  crafte  of 
the  heade/  The  strangeness  of  the  noise,  we  are  informed, 
surprised  his  Majesty,  though  at  the  same  time  he  w^as  much 
pleased  with  the  contrivance,  A  modem  anthor^  the  Hoa 
Daines  B:irrington»  assures  us,  this  sound  was  occasioned  by 
holes  being  made  in  the  arrow-heads,  and  that  such  weapons 
were  used  upon  mihtary  occasions^  and  especially  as  signals ;  ^ 
but  not,  I  presume,  before  the  time  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torian ;  for  had  not  those  arrows  been  newly  introduced, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  king,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  branch  of  archery,  should  have  been  surprised  at 
the  sound  they  made,  or  pleased  at  tlie  sight  of  them. 

XVL— FEATS  IN  ARCHERY. 

If  the  metrical  romances  and  ballads  of  the  former  ages 
may  be  depended  upon,  the  strength  of  our  English  archers 
in  drawing  of  the  bow,  and  their  skill  in  directing  the  arrow 
to  its  mark,  were  justly  the  objects  of  admiration. 

The  reader,  I  trust,  will  pardon  the  insertion  of  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  two  old  poetical  legends,  which  convey, 
at  least,  some  idea  of  the  practice  of  archery  in  times  anterior 
to  our  own ;  the  first  is  a  ballad  in  eight  fyttes  or  parts,  en- 
titled, *  A  mery  geste  of  Robyn  Hoode.'  ^  According  to  the 
story,  the  king  *  thought  proper  to  pay  Robin  Hood  a  visit 
disguised  in  the  habit  of  an  abbot :  and  the  outlaw,  by  way 
of  entertaining  his  guest,  proposed  a  shooting  match.     Two 

*  An.  7  Hen.  VHI.  fol.  56.  2  Archneologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  58. 

'  Black  letter,  without  date.  Imprinted  at  London  upon  the  Three 
Crane  Wharfe,  by  Willyam  Copland.  Garricks  Collect.  Old  Plays,  K. 
vol.  X.  Dr  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore,  says,  '  There  is  a  more  ancient  copy 
printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge.'     Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  i. 

*  King  Edward  IV.,  1  presume,  is  meant  by  the  poet,  for  in  one  of  the 
lines  we  read  '  Edward  our  comely  kynge.'  Anachronisms  of  this  kind  were 
conunon  enough  in  the  old  ballads. 
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wands  were  then  set  up,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  fiom  each 
other,  that, 

By  fyfty  space  our  kyng  sayde 

The  markcs  ^-cre  to  longe. — 

On  c%'ery  sydc  a  rose  garUuide, 

The  shot  under  the  lyne. 

Whoso  faileth  of  the  rose  garland,  said  Robyn, 

His  takyll  he  shal  tyne  ;  * 

Ami  yeide  it  to  hi>  maister, 

I^  it  never  so  fine. — 

Twysc  Robyn  shot  about. 

And  ever  he  clevcd  the  wande. — 

And  SO  did  Gilbert,  Little  John,  and  Scathelocke,  his  com- 
panions; but, 

At  the  last  shot,  that  Robyn  shot, 
For  all  his  frcndes  fore. 
Yet  he  faylcd  of  the  f^arland, 
Three  fyngers  and  more — 

of  course  his  *  takill  *  was  forfeited,  which  he  presented  to 
the  king,  sapng, 

Syr  abbot.  I  deliver  thee  myne  airov^-e. 

The  second  poem  is  also  of  the  ballad  kind,  and  appar- 
ently as  old  as  the  former,^  wherein  Adam  Bell,  Cl>Tn  of  the 
Cloughe,  and  William  Cloudesle,  are  introduced  to  shoot 
before  the  king.  The  butts,  or  dead  marks,  set  up  by  tlie 
king*s  archers,  were  censured  by  Cloudesle,  sa>ing, 

I  hold  hym  ne\*cr  no  good  archer. 
That  shoteth  at  buttes  so  wide — 

and  having  procured  two  *  hasell  roddcs,*  he  set  them  up  at 
the  distance  of  four  hundred  >'ards  *  from  each  other ;  his 
first  attempt  in  shooting  at  them,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  king,  was  successful,  for  it  is  said, 

CK^udrtle  with  a  bear>'ng  arowc* 
Clave  the  w«ind  in  two. 

>  That  is,  he  shall  lose  it,  or  rather,  it  shall  be  forfeited. 

*  Rl.ick  letter,  without  date,  and  printed  also  by  (Copland  in  Lothbury. 
Its  title  IS.  The  Names  of  the  Tlirre  .\rchers  ;  the  whole  ballad,  with  some 
small  variatifms,  is  in  the  Keliques  of  Ancient  Poeti^.  vol.  i.  p.  154.  ftc. 
This  copy  iN  Unind  uf*  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Garnck  Collectioo  of  Old 
Flavs  with  the  (^este  of  Kob>'n  Mode. 

>  I'wenty  score  paors,  says  the  song. 

*  I  rather  think  the  poet  meant  an  arrow  shot  'oompaM.'  for  the  pricke 
or  wand  was  a  '  mark  of  compass.'  thAt  is.  the  arrow  in  its  flight  fonnxl  the 
•egoient  of  a  circle.    S>ee  sec.  xiv.  p.  125. 
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The  king,  being  much  surprised  at  the  performance,  lold 
him  he  was  the  best  archer  he  ever  saw.  Cloudesle  then 
proposed  to  show  him  a  more  extraordinaTy  proof  of  his 
skill,  and  tied  his  eldest  son,  a  child  only  seven  years  old, 
to  a  stake,  and  placed  an  apple  upon  his  head.  When  he 
bound  his  son  he  charged  him  not  to  move,  and  turned  his 
face  from  him,  that  he  might  not  be  intimidated  by  seeing 
the  arrow  directed  towanls  him  :  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards '  were  mea^sured  from  the  stake,  and  Cloudesle  went 
to  the  end  of  the  measurement ;  he  first  entreated  the  spec- 
tators to  be  silent^ 

And  then  dpew  out  a  fiiyTC  brode  aTTOWc  ; 

Hys  bow  was  great  and  longe, 
He  set  that  axrove  in  h\s.  bo  we 

That  iwrsi  both  styfTe  and  stronge. 

Then  Doitdeslc  deft  the  apple  in  two, 

As  many  a  man  mygbE  ^e, 
Over  Gods  forbodc^'  sayde  the  kyngt. 

That  thou  sholde  shote  at  vat* 

X\ni.— SUPERIORITY  OF  ANCTENT  BOWMEN 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  ancient  bowmen 
from  the  practice  of  archer}^  as  it  is  exercised  in  the  present 
day,  these  poetical  eulogiums  would  appear  to  be  entirely 
fictitious.  There  are  no  such  distances  now  assigned  for 
the  marks  as  are  mentioned  before,  nor  such  precision,  even 
at  short  lengths,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  By  an  Act 
established  An.  33  Hen.  VIII.,  no  person  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  might  shoot  at  any  mark  at  less 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  distance.^  I  believe 
few,  if  any,  of  the  modern  archers,  in  shooting  at  a  mark, 
exceed  the  distance  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards,  or,  in  long 
shooting,  reach  four  hundred  yards.  I  have  seen  the  gentle- 
men who  practise  archery  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  re- 
peatedly shoot  from  end  to  end,  and  not  touch  the  target 
with  an  arrow ;  and  for  the  space  of  several  hours,  without 
lodging  one  in  the  circle  of  gold,  about  six  inches  diameter, 
in  the  centre  of  the  target :  this,  indeed,  is  so  seldom  done, 

'  'Six  score  paces.'     Song.  2  God  forbid. 

*  Archaeologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  58. 
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that  one  is  led  to  think,  when  it  happens,  it  is  rather  the 
.effect  of  chance  than  of  skill :  which  proves  what  Ascham 
has  asserted,  that  an  archer  should  be  well  taught  early  in 
life,  ami  confirm  the  good  teaching  by  continual  practice 
afterwards.  We  may  also  recollect,  that  archery  is  now  fol- 
lowed for  amusement  only,  and  is  to  be  commended  as  a 
manly  and  gentleman-like  exercise. 

I  remember  about  four  or  five  years  back,*  at  a  meeting 
of  the  society  of  archers,  in  their  ground  near  Bedford  Square, 
the  Turkish  ambassador  paid  them  a  visit ;  and  complained 
that  the  enclosure  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  extensive  for 
a  long  shot :  he  therefore  went  into  the  adjacent  fields  to 
show  his  dexterity  ;  where  I  saw  him  shoot  several  arrows 
more  than  double  the  length  of  the  archery  ground,  and  his 
longest  shot  fell  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
from  his  standing.  The  bow  he  used  was  much  shorter  than 
those  belonging  to  the  English  archers ;  and  his  arrows  were 
of  the  bolt  kind,  with  round  heads  made  of  wood.  This 
distance  rather  exceeds  the  length  our  rhymist  has  given  to 
the  wands  set  up  by  Cloudesle  and  his  companions,  but  then 
we  are  to  recollect  they  shot  with  vast  precision  to  that  dis- 
tance,* which  the  ambassador  did  not ;  he  had  no  mark,  and 
his  arrows  fell  exceedingly  wide  of  each  other. 

Carew,  s|>eaking  of  the  Cornish  archers  two  centuries 
back,  says,  *  For  long  shooting,  their  shaft  was  a  cloth  yard 
in  length,  and  their  prickes  twenty-four  score  paces,  equal 
to  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards ;  and  for  strength,  they 
would  pierce  any  ordinar)'  armour  ; '  he  then  adds,  *  and  one 
Robert  Arundell,  whom  I  well  knew,  could  shoot  twelve 
score  paces  with  his  right  hand,  with  his  left,  and  from  be- 
hind his  head.'^  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  curious  an- 
ecdote related  by  Hall :  *  There  came  to  his  grace,  king 
Henr)*  the  Eighth,  a  certajn  man,  with  a  bowe  and  arrowe, 
and  he  despeil  his  grace  to  take  the  muster  of  hym,  and  to 
see  him  shoote  ;  for  that  tyme  h>-s  grace  was  contented  ;  the 
man  put  hys  one  fote  in  his  bosome,  and  so  dyd  shoote, 

>  [Mr  Surult  wrote  this  In  1800.]  •  Sec  see.  «vi  p.  199. 

*  Sunrex  of  CornwaU,  160a. 
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and  shote  a  very  good  shote,  and  weO  towardes  hys  marke  ] 
H'hereofj  not  onely  his  grace,  but  all  others  greatly  mer- 
veyled;  so  the  kynge  gave  him  a  rewarde/*  and  for  this 
curious  feat  he  afterwards  obtained  the  by-name  of  *  Fote  in 
Bosome/ 

XVIIL— THE  DUKE  OF  SHOREDITCH, 

The  same  monarch,  Henry  YIlI-j  having  api>omt€d  a 
great  match  of  archery  at  Windsor,  a  citizen  of  London, 
named  Barlow,  an  inhabitant  of  Shoreditch,  joined  the 
archers,  and  surpassed  thera  all  in  skill  \  the  king  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  performance,  that  he  jocosely  gave 
him  the  title  of  *  Duke  of  Shoreditch ; '  and  this  title  the 
captain  of  the  London  archers  retained  for  a  considerable 
time  aftemards.  In  1583,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  grand 
shooting  match  was  held  in  London,  and  the  captain  of  the 
archers  assuming  his  title  of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  summoned 
a  suit  of  nominal  nobility,  under  the  titles  of  marquis  of 
Barlo,  of  Clerkenwell,  of  Islington,  of  Hoxton,  of  Shackle- 
well,  and  earl  of  Pancrass,  &c.,  and  these  meeting  together 
at  the  appointed  time,  with  their  different  companies,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  pompous  march  from  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
consisting  of  three  thousand  archers,  sumptuously  apparelled ; 
Strype  says,  *  odly  habited ; '  every  man  had  a  long-bow, 
and  four  arrows.  With  the  marquis  of  Barlo  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Clerkenwell  were  *  Hunters  who  wound  their  horns.'* 
Nine  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  archers  had  chains  of 
gold  about  their  necks.  This  splendid  company  was  guarded 
by  four  thousand  whifflers  and  billmen,  besides  pages  and 
footmen.  They  passed  through  Broad-street,  the  residence 
of  their  captain,  and  thence  into  Moorfields,  by  Finsbury, 
and  so  on  to  Smithfield,  where  having  performed  several 
evolutions,  they  shot  at  a  target  for  honour.' 

Another  cavalcade  of  like  kind  was  made  by  the  London 
archers  in  1682,  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  and  the  king  him- 

»  In  vita  Hen.  VIII.  fol.  8. 

-  Stows  Survey,  by  Sirype,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

'  Strypes  London,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
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self  was  present ;  but  being  a  wet  day,  his  Majesty  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  field  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  bow- 
men.* 

XIX.— ROYAL  SPORT— A  GOOD  ARCHER  WHY  CALLED 
ARTHUR. 

Kings  and  princes  have  been  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  archery,  and  among  those  of  our  own  countr>'  may  be 
placed  king  Henry  VIL,  who  in  his  youth  was  partial  to 
this  exercise,  and  therefore  it  is  said  of  him  in  an  old  i)oem, 
written  in  praise  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  aftcrwanls  queen 
to  Henry  Vn.,» 

Sec  where  he  shoteth  at  the  butts. 
And  with  bym  are  lordes  three  ; 
He  vkearcth  a  gownc  of  vclvetlc  blacke, 
And  it  is  coted  above  the  knee. 

He  also  amused  himself  with  the  bow  after  he  had  obtained 
the  crown,  as  we  find  from  an  account  of  his  expenditures,' 
where  the  following  memorandums  occur  :  *  Ix>st  to  my  lord 
Morging  at  buttes,  six  shillings  and  eightpence  : '  and  again, 
*  Paid  to  sir  Edward  Boroughe  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  which  the  kynge  lost  at  buttes  uith  his  ( ross-bowe.' 
Both  the  sons  of  king  Henry  followeil  his  example,  and  were 
excellent  archers ;  and  especially  the  eldest,  princo  .Arthur, 
who  used  frequently  to  visit  the  society  of  London  l)owmen 
at  Mile-end,  where  they  usually  met,  and  practiscti  with 
them.  From  his  expertness  in  handling  of  the  bow,  every 
good  shooter  was  rolled  by  his  name.  The  captain  also  of 
the  fraternity  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Prince  Arthur, 
and  the  other  archers  were  st)'led  his  knights.*  The  title  of 
Prince  Arthur  seems  to  have  been  superscilcd  by  the 
creation  of  the  *  Duke  of  Shoreditch.' 

After  the  death  of  prince  Arthur,  his  brother  Henr>'  con- 
tinuetl  to  honour  the  meeting  at  Mile-end  with  his  presence. 
VVe  have  seen  already,  that  he  was  exceedingly  fund  of 
archer)',  and  if  Hall  may  be  credited,  at  the  time  of  his  com- 

»  Archa^logia.  vol.  v\\.  •  MS.  Hnri.  365.  fol.  96. 

■  An.  7  et  9  Urn.  VII.  M.S.  in  the  Keniembr.mcrr  s  Office.     See  also 
Appendix  to  Ur  Henry's  Hist.  BriL,  vol.  n.  *  Arvh^eologia,  \x>L  vii. 
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ing  to  the  croivn,  'he  shotie  as  strong,  and  as  greate 
length  e  as  any  of  his  garde  J* 

King  Edward  VI.,  though  DOt  so  conspicuous  as  his 
father  or  his  uncle,  was  nevertheless  an  encourager  of 
archery,  and  frequently  amused  himself  with  the  bow*  This 
appears  from  his  own  diary,' 

Charles  L  was  an  archer,  as  appears  from  the  dedication 
of  a  treatise,  called  the  *  Bowman *s  Glory  ; '  and  Catherine 
of  Portugal,  queen  to  Charles  IL,  was  probably  much  pleased 
with  seeing  the  pastime  of  archery  practised  ;  for  in  compli- 
ment to  her,  a  badge  of  silver,  weighing  twenty-tivo  ounces, 
was  made  for  the  marshal  of  the  fraternity  of  bowmen,  hav- 
ing upon  it  the  representation  of  an  archer  with  his  bow 
drawn  in  the  action  of  shooung,  and  inscribed  with  her 
name,  *  Regtnse  Catharina^:  Sagittarii/  This  badge  was  made 
in  the  year  1676,  by  the  contribution  of  Sir  Edward  Hunger- 
ford  and  others.* 

XX,— PRIZES  FOR  ARCHERY. 

I  find  but  little  said  respecting  the  rewards  bestowed 
upon  the  best  bowmen ;  the  London  fraternity  are  said  to 
have  shot  for  pastime  or  for  honour ;  however,  I  make  no 
doubt,  upon  particular  trials  of  skill,  rewards  sufficient  to 
excite  the  emulation  of  the  archers  were  proposed ;  they 
might  sometimes  consist  of  money,  and  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently of  some  other  valuable  article,  as  the  following  lines 
may  testify,  extracted  from  the  Mery  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode, 
and  the  prize  is  judiciously  appropriated  to  the  purpose. 
The  poet  tells  us,  that  the  sherif  of  Notyngham, 

Did  crye  a  ful  fayre  playc 

That  all  the  best  archyres  of  the  north 

Should  come  upon  a  daye  ; 

And  they  that  shote,  al  of  the  best, 

The  prize  should  bear  away. 

And  he  that  shoteth  al  of  the  best, 

Furthest,  fayre  and  lowe, 

At  a  payre  of  goodly  buttes, 

Under  the  grene  wood  shawe, 


1  In  Life  of  Hen.  VIII.,  1511,  fol.  8. 
•  Archaeologia,  vol.  vii.  *  Ency.  Brit. 
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A  lyght  food  amme  he  thai  liATe, 

The  than  of  5vlver  whjrte. 

The  head,  and  fethers  of  rkbe  red  gold. 

In  England  b  none  \ykt. — 

And  when  the}*  came  to  NoCjmgharo, 

The  buttes  were  fayre  and  looge. — 

Thrise  Robin  shot  about. 

And  alway  be  cleft  the  wand. 

It  is  added,  that  to  him  was  delivered  the  'goode  arrowc, 
for  best  worthie  was  he.' 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

r,  Slinginff  of  Stones  au  ancient  Art,— IL  Known  Jo  Ihe  Savons. —Ill,  And 
the  NcKTimns. — [V.  How  practised  of  late  Years.  ^V.  Throwing  of 
Weights  and  Stones  with  thfl  HcLnd. — VI.  By  the  Londonew-*— VIL 
Casting  of  the  Bar  and  Hammer,— VU  I.  Of  Spears.— IX.  Of  Quoiti— 
X.  Swfniipng  of  Damb  Bells. —XI.  F'oot  Raeesn— XIL  The  Game  of 
Basc.^^XHI.  WrrsUjng  ^nuch  pfncliscd  formertsf.— XrV.  rriEcs  for.^ 
XV.— How  performixl.— XVI.  Swimming.— XVI L  Sliding.— XVIIL 
Sltatiog.— XIX.  Rowing.— XX.  Sailing. 

I.— SLINGING  OF  STONES* 
The  art  of  slinging,  or  casting  of  stones  with  a  sling,  is  of 
high  antiquity,  and  probably  antecedetit  to  that  of  archeryp 
though  not  so  generally  known  nor  so  universally  practised. 
The  tribe  of  Benjatntn  among  the  Israelites  is  celebrated  in 
holy  writ  for  the  excellency  of  its  slingers*  Ln  the  time  of 
the  judges  there  were  seven  hundred  Benjamites  who  all  of 
them  used  their  left  hands,  and  in  the  figurative  language  of 
the  Scripture  it  is  said,  they  *  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair- 
breadth and  not  miss,'  ^  that  is,  with  exceedingly  great  pre- 
cision. Again  we  are  told,  that  when  David  fled  to  Ziklag, 
he  was  joined  by  a  party  of  valiant  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  who  could  use  both  the  right  and  the  left  in 
slinging  of  stones  and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a  bow.^  David 
himself  was  also  an  excellent  marksman,  as  the  destruction 
of  Goliath  by  the  means  of  his  sling  sufficiently  testifies.  It 
was,  perhaps,  an  instrument  much  used  by  the  shepherds  in 
ancient  times,  to  protect  their  flocks  from  the  attacks  of 
ferocious  animals :  if  so,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  David,  who 
kept  his  father's  sheep,  was  so  expert  in  the  management  of 
this  weapon.'  In  Barclay's  Eclogues  an  English  shepherd 
boasts  of  his  skill  in  usmg  of  the  sling. 

II.— SLINGING  BY  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 
The  art  of  slinging  of  stones  was  well  known  and  prac- 
tised at    a  very  early  period  in  Europe,  but  we  have  no 

>  Judges,  chap.  xx.  ver.  16.  '  i  Chron.,  chap.  xii.  ver.  2. 

3  I  Samuel,  chap.  xvii.  and  xviii. 
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authority  to  prove  that  it  was  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
perfection  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  It  is  altogether  uncertain, 
whether  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  sling  or  not ;  if  the  negative  be  granted, 
which  hardly  seems  reasonable,  we  must  admit  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  taught  the  pro|>erties  of  such  an  instru- 
ment by  the  Komans,  who  certainly  used  it  as  a  military 
weapon.  We  can  speak  more  decidedly  on  the  part  of  our 
ancestors  the  Saxons,  who  seem  to  have  been  skilful  in  the 
management  of  the  sling  ;  its  form  is  preser\ed  in  several  of 
their  paintings,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  useil  by  them, 
as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century,  may  b<*  seen  Inflow,  from 


14.  Sltm^img.  —  l'iii.  Ctntmrj. 

a  manuscript  of  that  age  in  the  Cotton  Library.^    It  is  there 
1  Cbudim,  B.  ir. 
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represented  with  one  of  the  ends  unloosened  Trom  the  hand 
and  the  stone  discharged.  In  the  original  the  figure  is 
throwing  the  stone  at  a  bird  upon  the  wing,  which  is  repre- 
sented at  some  distance  from  him. 

In  other  instances  we  see  it  depicted  with  both  the  ends 
held  in  the  hand,  the  figure  being  placed  in  the  action  of 
taking  his  aim,  and  a  bird  is  generally  the  object  of  his 
exertion,  as  b  the  following  engraving  from  a  parchment 
roll  in  the  Royal  Library,  containing  a  genealogical  account 
of  the  kings  of  England,  to  the  time  of  Henry  IIL,^ 


15.  Afanner  0/ holding  the  Sling. 

Sometimes  the  sling  is  attached  to  a  staff  or  truncheon, 
about  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  wielded  with  both  hands, 
and  charged  with  a  stone  of  no  small  magnitude.  These 
slings  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  used  in  besieging  of  cities. 


16.  Slings  of  Warfare. 

and  on  board  of  ships  in  engagements  by  sea.     The  above 

engraving  represents  a  sling  of  this  kind,  from  a  drawing 

»  14,  B.  V. 
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supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  a  MS.  at 
Bennet'  College,  Cambridge.^ 

III.— SLINGING  BY  THE  ANGLO-NORMANS. 
We  have  sufficient  testimony  to  prove  that  men  armed 
with  slings  formed  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Norman  soldiery,* 
and  the  word  Balistarii,  used  by  our  early  historians,  may,  I 
doubt  not,  be  more  properly  rendered  slingers  than  cross- 
bowmen  ;  though  indeed,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  cross- 
bow, these  men  might  take  the  place  of  the  slingers.  In 
fact  the  cross-bow  itself  was  modified  to  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging of  stones,  and  for  that  reason  was  also  called 
a  stone-bow,  so  that  the  appellation  Balistarius  and  Arcuba- 
listarius  were  both  of  them  latterly  applied  to  the  same  per- 
son. The  sling,  however,  was  not  entirely  superseded  by  the 
bow  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the 
following  verses  plainly  indicate  :  they  occur  in  a  manuscript 
poem  in  the  Cotton  Library,'  entitled,  *  Knyghihode  and 
Batayle,'  written  about  that  time,  which  professedly  treats 
upon  the  duties  and  exercises  necessary  to  constitute  a  good 
soldier. 

Use  eek  the  cast  of  stone,  with  slyngc  or  honde : 
It  falleth  ofte,  yf  other  shot  there  none  is. 
Men  hame)sed  in  siecl  may  not  \Kithstonde, 
The  multitude  and  mighty  cast  of  stonys  ; 
And  stonys  in  efFccte.  are  every  where. 
And  slynges  are  not  noyous  for  to  t>eare. 

By  the  two  last  lines  the  poet  means  to  say,  that  stones 
are  every^'here  readily  procured,  and  that  the  slings  are  by 
no  means  cumbersome  to  the  bearers,  which  were  cogent 
reasons  for  retaining  them  as  military  weapons  ;  neither  does 
he  confine  their  use  to  any  body  or  rank  of  soldiers,  but  in- 
discriminately recommends  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  the 
casting  of  stones,  to  every  indi\idual  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  warrior. 

IV.— MODERN  MODES  OF  SUNGING. 
I  remember  in  my  youth  to  have  seen  several  persons 

'  C.  ▼.  16.  '  Manners  luul  Cuttoms  of  the  Eofltsli,  voL  L 

*  Titits»  A.  uiU.  purt  i.  foL  8. 
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eJipert  in  slinging  of  stones,  which   they  perfonncd  with 

thongs  of  leatheFj  or,  wanting  those,  with  garters  i  and  some- 
times they  used  a  stick  of  ash  or  hazel,  a  yard  or  better  in 
lengthy  and  about  an  toch  in  diameter  \  it  was  split  at  the 
top  so  as  to  make  an  opening  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
stone,  which  was  confined  by  the  re -act  ion  of  the  stick  on 
both  sides,  but  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  impulse  of 
the  slinger.  It  required  much  practice  to  handle  this  in- 
strument with  any  great  degree  of  certainty,  for  if  the  stone 
in  the  act  of  throwing  quitted  the  sling  either  sooner  or  later 
than  it  ought  to  do,  the  desired  effect  was  sure  to  fail  Those 
who  could  use  it  properly,  cast  stones  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance and  with  much  precision.  In  the  present  day,  the  use 
of  all  these  engines  seems  to  be  totally  discontinued, 

v.— THROWING  WITH  THE  HAND. 

Throwing  of  heavy  weights  and  stones  with  the  hand  was 
much  practised  in  former  times,  and  as  this  pastime  required 
great  strength  and  muscular  exertion,  it  ^-as  a  very  proper 
exercise  for  military  men.  The  Greeks,  according  to  Homer, 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  amused  themselves  with 
casting  of  the  discus,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  round 
flat  plate  of  metal  of  considerable  magnitude  and  very  heavy.* 
*  The  discus  of  the  ancients,'  says  Dr  Johnson,^  '  is  sometimes 
called  in  English  quoit,  but  improperly.  The  game  of  quoits 
is  a  game  of  skill ;  the  discus  was  only  a  trial  of  strength,  as 
among  us  to  throw  the  hammer.' 

VI.— THROWING  BY  THE  LONDONERS. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  we  are  assured  that  among  the 
amusements  practised  by  the  young  Londoners  on  holidays, 
was  casting  of  stones,^  darts,  and  other  missive  weapons. 
Bars  of  wood  and  iron  were  afterwards  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  attention  of  the  populace  was  so  much 
engaged  by  this  kind  of  exercise,  that  they  neglected  in 
great  measure  the  practice  of  archery,  which  occasioned  an 

*  Iliad,  book  xxiii.  ^  In  his  Dictionary,  under  quoit. 

*  Fitzstephen's  Description  of  London. 
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edict  to  be  passed  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Edward  III. 
prohibiting  the  pastimes  of  throwing  of  stones,  wood,  and 
iron,  and  recommending  the  use  of  the  long-bow  upon  all 
convenient  opportunities.^ 

VII.-CASTING  OF   THE   BAR  AND  HAMMER. 

Casting  of  the  bar  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
romance  writers  as. one  part  of  a  hero's  education,  and 
a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century  thinks  it  highly  commend- 
able for  kings  and  j)rinces,  by  way  of  exercise,  to  throw 
*  the  stone,  the  barre,  or  the  j)lummet.*  Henry  VIII.,  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  according  to  Hall  and  Holins- 
head,  retained  *  the  casting  of  the  barre '  among  his  favourite 
amusements.  The  sledge-hammer  was  also  used  for  the 
same  pur[)ose  as  the  bar  and  the  stone ;  and  among  the 
rustics,  if  Barclay  be  correct,  an  axlelree. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  these 
p)astimes  seem  to  have  lost  their  relish  among  the  higher 
classes  of  the  people,  and  for  this  reason  Peacham,  describ- 
ing a  complete  gentleman,  sj>eaks  of  throwing  the  hammer  as 
an  exercise  proper  only  for  soldiers  in  camp,  or  for  the 
amusement  of  the  king's  guard,  but  by  no  means  '  beseem- 
ing of  nobility.' 

VIH.— THROWING  OF  SPEARS. 

Throwing  of  spears  and  javelins  being  properly  a  military 
exercise,  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Act  above  mentioned. 
It  was  sometimes  practised  as  a  trial  of  strength,  when  the 
attempt  was  to  throw  beyond  a  certain  boundar)-,  or  to 
exceed  a  com{>etitor  in  distance ;  and  of  skill,  when  the 
spear  was  cast  at  a  quintain,  or  any  other  determined  mark. 
According  to  Fitzstephen,  it  was  one  of  the  holiday  s[)orts 
of  the  young  Londoners  in  the  reign  of  Henr>'  II.  With 
them  it  seems  to  have  been  an  exertion  to  cast  the  weai)on 
farthest  The  pastime  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages.  Charles  VI.  of  France  and  the 
lords  of  his  court,  after  a  grand  entertainment,  were  amused 
'  Roc  ckiit.  Memb.  03. 
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with  <  Wrastling,  and  casting  of  the  bar,  and  the  dart,  by 

Frenchmen  and  the  Gasco>Tis,-  ^ 

IX.— QUOITS. 

The  game  of  quoits,  or  coits,  as  an  ainusementj  is  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  foregoing  pasrimes  j  the  exertion 
required  is  more  moderate^  because  this  exercise  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  superior  strength  as  upon  superior 
sltiJL  The  quoit  seems  evidently  to  have  derived  its  origin 
from  the  ancient  discus,  and  with  us  in  the  present  day  it  is 
a  circular  plate  of  iron  perforated  in  the  middle,  not  always 
of  one  size,  but  larger  or  smaller  to  suit  the  strength  or  con- 
veniency  of  the  several  candidates.  It  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that  quoits  are  not  only  made  of  different  mag- 
ni tildes  to  suit  the  poise  of  the  players,  but  sometimes  the 
marks  are  placed  at  extravagant  distances,  so  as  to  require 
great  strength  to  throw  the  quoil  home ;  this,  however, 
is  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  and  depends  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  contest. 

To  play  at  this  game,  an  iron  pin,  called  a  hob,  is 
driven  into  the  ground,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top ;  and 
at  the  distance  of  ei<;hteen,  twenty,  or  more  yards,  for 
the  distance  is  optional,  a  second  pin  of  iron  is  also  made 
fast  in  a  similar  manner ;  two  or  more  persons,  as  four,  six, 
eight,  or  more  at  pleasure,  who  divided  into  two  equal 
parties  are  to  contend  for  the  victor)^  stand  at  one  of  the 
iron  marks  and  throw  an  equal  number  of  quoits  to  the 
other,  and  the  nearest  of  them  to  the  hob  are  reckoned 
towards  the  game.  But  the  determination  is  discriminately 
made :  for  instance,  if  a  quoit  belonging  to  A  lies  nearest  to 
the  hob,  and  a  quoit  belonging  to  B  the  second,  A  can 
claim  but  one  towards  the  game,  though  all  his  other  quoits 
lie  nearer  to  the  mark  than  all  the  other  quoits  of  B ; 
because  one  quoit  of  B  being  the  second  nearest  to  the 
hob,  cuts  out,  as  it  is  called,  all  behind  it  :  if  no  such  quoit 
had  interfered,  then  A  would  have  reckoned  all  his  as  one 
each.     Having  cast  all  their  quoits,  the  candidates  walk  to 

^  Froi^sart,  Lord  Berncrs'  Translation,  vol.  iv.  chap.  149,  fol.  184. 
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the  opposite  side,  and  determine  the  state  of  the  play,  then 
taking  their  stand  there,  throw  their  quoits  back  again  and 
continue  to  do  so  alternately  as  long  as  the  game  remains 
undecided. 

Formerly  in  the  country  the  rustics,  not  having  the 
round  perforated  quoits  to  play  with,  used  horse-shoes,  and 
in  many  places  the  quoit  itself,  to  this  day,  is  called  a  shoe. 

X.— DUMB  BELLS. 

John  Northbroke,  in  a  Treatise  against  Diceing,  Danc- 
ing, &c.,  written  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  advises 
young  men,  by  way  of  amusement,  to  *  labour  with  poises  of 
lead  or  other  metal ; '  tliis  notable  pastime,  I  apprehend, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Skiomacliia,^  or  fighting  with 
a  man's  own  shadow,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Spectators  :  * 
*  It  consisted,'  sav-s  the  author,  *  in  brandishing  of  two  sticks, 
gras{>ed  in  each  hand  and  loaden  with  plugs  of  lead  at 
either  end  ; — this  pastime  opens  the  chest,  exercises  the 
limbs,  and  gives  a  man  all  the  pleasure  of  boxing  without 
the  blows.*  It  is  sometimes  practised  in  the  present  day, 
and  called  *  ringing  of  the  dumb  bells.' 

XL— FOOT-RACING. 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  that  has  more  uniformly 
met  the  approbation  of  authors  in  general  than  running. 
In  the  middle  ages,  foot-racing  was  considered  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  young  man's  education,  especially  if  he  was 
the  son  of  a  man  of  rank,  and  brought  up  to  a  military  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  needless,  I  doubt  not,  to  assert  the  antiquity  ot 
this  pastime,  because  it  will  readily  occur  to  every  one,  that 
variety  of  occasions  continually  present  themselves,  which 
call  forth  the  exertions  of  running  even  in  childhood ;  and 
m'hen  more  than  one  person  are  stimukited  by  the  same 
object,  a  competition  naturally  takes  place  among  them  to 
obtain  it  Originally,  perhaps,  foot-races  had  no  other 
incitement  than  emulation,  or  at  best  the  prospect  of  some 
■  XcM/»«x*«*  '  VoL  ^  ^^  SIS* 
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small  reward  :  but  in  process  of  time  the  rewards  were  mag- 
nified ^  and  contests  of  this  kind  were  instituted  as  public 
amusements  ;  the  ground  marked  out  for  that  puq^ose,  and 
judges  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  fairness  of  the  race,  to 
ascertain  the  winner,  and  to  bestow  the  reward. 

In  former  times,  according  to  Commenius,*  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  places  appropriated  to  pedal  races  to  be 
railed  in  on  either  side,  and  the  prize-giver  stood  at  the 
goal,  to  deliver  the  reward  to  the  person  who  should  first 
touch  it,  I  suppose  he  means  at  the  Olympic  games, 
among  which  foot-racing  was  one.  In  the  present  day  foot- 
races are  not  much  encouraged  by  persons  of  fortune,  and 
seldom  happen  but  for  the  purpose  of  betting,  and  the 
racers  are  generally  paid  for  their  performance.  In  many 
instances  the  distance  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  yards. 
At  fairs,  wakes,  and  upon  many  other  occasions  where 
many  people  are  assembled  together,  this  species  of  amuse- 
ment is  sometimes  promoted,  but  most  frequently  the  contest 
15  confined  to  the  younger  part  of  the  concourse. 

Two  centuries  back,  running,  according  to  Peacham, 
was  thought  to  be  an  exercise  by  no  means  derogatory  to 
the  rank  of  nobility ;  ^  and  a  poetical  writer  in  the  Cotton 
manuscript,  *  Of  Knyghthode  and  Batayle,'  before  citcd,^ 
written  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  recommends  it  strongly 
to  the  practice  of  the  soldiery  :  his  words  are  these, 

In  rcnnynge  the  exercise  is  good  also, 
To  smyte  first  in  fight,  and  also  whenne 
To  take  a  place  our  foemen  will  forrenne, 
And  take  it  erst,  also,  to  serche  or  sture, 
Lightly  to  come  and  go,  rennynge  is  sure. 
Rennyng  is  also  right  good  at  the  chase, 
And  for  to  Icpe  a  dike  is  also  good  ; 
For  mightily  what  man  may  renne  and  lepe, 
May  well  dcvict,  and  safe  is  party  kepe. 

XII.— BASE,  OR  PRISONERS'  BARS. 

There  is  a  nistic  game  called  Base  or  Bars,  and  some- 
times written  Bays,*  and  in  some  places  Prisoners'  Bars ; 

*  Orbis  sensualium  Pictus.  *  Compleat  Gentleman,  1622. 

•  Titus,  A.  xxiii.  part  i.  page  6.     See  p.  138,  sec.  iii. 

♦  Johnson's  Dictionary,  word  Base, 
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and  as  the  success  of  this  pastime  depends  upon  the  agility 
of  the  candidates  and  their  skill  in  running,  I  think  it  may 
properly  enough  be  introduced  here.  It  was  much  prac- 
tised in  former  times,  and  some  vestiges  of  the  game  are 
still  remaining  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  first 
mention  of  this  sp<m  that  I  have  met  with  occurrs  in  the 
Proclamations  at  the  head  of  the  jwrliamcntar)'  proceedings, 
early  in  the  reign  of  PMward  III.,  where  it  is  si)oken  of  as  a 
childish  amusement,  and  prohibited  to  be  played  in  the 
avenues  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster,'  during  the  sessions 
of  Parliament,  because  of  the  intemiption  it  occasioned 
to  the  members  and  others  in  passing  to  and  fro  as  their 
business  required.  It  is  also  spoken  of  by  Shakespeare  as  a 
game  practiseil  by  the  boys  : 

II'.'  with  t\*o  striplings,  lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  \x\sc.  (h.in  to  commit  such  slaughter. 
Made  gotxl  the  passage.' 

It  was,  however,  most  assuredly  played  by  the  men,  and 
especially  in  Cheshire  and  other  adjoining  counties,  where 
formerly  it  seems  to  have  been  in  high  repute. 

The  performance  of  this  pastime  requires  two  parties  of 
equal  numl)er,  each  of  them  having  a  base  or  home,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  to  themselves,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  yards.  The  players  then  on  either  side  taking  hold 
of  hands,  extend  themselves  in  length,  and  opi>osite  to  each 
other,  as  far  as  they  conveniently  can,  always  remembering 
that  one  of  them  must  touch  the  base ;  when  any  one  of 
them  (]uits  the  hantl  of  his  fellow  and  nms  into  the  field, 
which  is  <allcd  giving  the  chase,  he  is  immediately  followed 
by  one  of  his  opponents  ;  he  again  is  followed  by  a  second 
from  the  fonncr  side,  and  he  by  a  second  opi>onent ;  and  so 
on  alternately,  until  as  many  are  out  as  choose  to  nm,  every 
one  juirsuing  the  man  he  first  followctl,  and  no  other ;  and 
if  he  overtake  him  near  enough  to  touch  him,  his  {xirty 
<  laims  one  toward  their  game,  and  lK>th  return  home.  They 
then  nin  forth  again  and  again  in  like  manner,  until  the 

1  '  Nul  rnfaunt  oe  autrei  ne  joe-^  Ivures.'    Rot.  Farl.  MS.  MarL  7037* 
>  Cymbelioc. 
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number  k  completed  that  decides  the  victory ;  this  number 
is  optional,  and  I  am  told  rarely  exceeds  twenty.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  every  person  oa  either  side  who  touchci 
another  during  the  chase,  claims  one  for  his  partyj  and  when 
many  are  out,  it  frequently  happens  that  many  are  touclied* 
^f  About  1770,  I  saw  a  grand  match  at  base  played  in  the 

^^     fields  behijid  Montague  House,  now  the  British  Museun^i, 
'  by  twelve  gentlemen  of  Cheshire  against  twelve  of  Derby- 

ibifet  for  a  considerable  sum  of  moneys  which  afforded  much 
eatertaiDmcnt  to  the  spectators.  In  Essex  they  play  this 
j  game  with  the  addition  of  two  prisons,  which  are  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  parallel  with  the  home  boundaries, 
and  about  thirty  yards  from  them  ;  and  every  person  who  is 
I  touched  on  either  side  in  the  chase,  is  sent  to  one  or  other 

of  these  prisons,  where  he  must  remain  till  the  conclusion  of 
I  the  game,  if  not  delivered  previously  by  one  of  his  associates, 
I  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  touching  him,  which 

I  is  a  difhcuh  task,  requiring  the  performance  of  the  most 

fii^ilful  players,  because  the  prison  belonging  to  either  party 
is  always  much  nearer  to  the  base  of  their  opponents  than 
to  their  own ;  and  if  the  person  sent  to  relieve  his  confeder- 
ate be  touched  by  an  antagonist  before  he  reaches  him,  he 
also  becomes  a  prisoner,  and  stands  in  equal  need  of  deliver- 
ance. The  addition  of  the  prisons  occasions  a  considerable 
degree  of  variety  in  the  pastime,  and  is  frequently  productive 
of  much  pleasantry. 

XIII.— WRESTLING. 

The  art  of  wrestling,  which  in  the  present  day  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  was,  however, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  made  a  very  consider- 
able figure  among  the  Olympic  games.  In  the  ages  of 
chivalry,  to  \\Testle  well  was  accounted  one  of  the  accom- 
plishments which  a  hero  ought  to  possess. 

Wrestling  is  a  kind  of  exercise  that,  from  its  nature,  is 
likely  to  have  been  practised  by  every  nation,  and  especially 
by  those  the  least  civilized.  It  was  probably  well  known  in 
this  country  long  before  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have,  we  are  well 
assured,  from  time  immemorial,  been  celebrated  for  their 
expertness  in  this  pastime,  and  are  universally  said  to  be  the 
best  ifVTcstlers  in  the  kingdom.  To  give  a  Cornish  hug  is  a 
proverbial  expression.  The  Cornish,  says  Fuller,  are  masters 
of  the  art  of  %\Testling,  so  that  if  the  Olympian  games  were 
now  in  fashion,  they  would  come  away  with  the  victory. 
Their  hug  is  a  cunning  close  with  their  fellow-combatants, 
the  fruits  whereof  is  his  fair  fall  or  foil  at  the  least*  They 
learned  the  art  at  an  early  period  of  life,  for  you  shall  hardly 
find,  says  Carew,  an  assembly  of  boys  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, where  the  most  untowardly  among  them  will  not  as 
readily  give  you  a  muster  (or  trial)  of  this  exercise  as  you 
are  prone  to  require  it.^ 

The  citizens  of  London,  in  times  past,  are  said  to  have 
been  expert  in  the  art  of  ^Testling,  and  annually  upon  St 
James's  day  they  were  accustomed  to  make  a  public  trial  of 
their  skill.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Henr>'  111.  they  held  their 
anniversary  meeting  for  this  purpose  near  the  hospital  of 
St  Matilda,  at  St  (iiles's  in  the  fields,  where  they  were  met 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Westminster, 
and  a  ram  was  appointed  for  the  prize  ;  the  Londoners  were 
victorious,  having  greatly  excelled  their  antagonists,  which 
produced  a  challenge  from  the  conquered  party,  to  renew 
the  contest  upon  the  I^immas  day  following  at  Westminster: 
the  citizens  of  Ixjndon  readily  consented,  and  met  them 
accordingly,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  diversion,  the  bailiff  of 
Westminster  and  his  associates  took  occasion  to  quarrel  with 
the  Ix)ndoners,  a  battle  ensueil,  and  many  of  the  latter  were 
severely  wounded  in  making  their  retreat  to  the  city.  This 
unjustifiable  petulance  of  the  bailiff  gave  rise  to  a  more 
serious  tumult,  and  it  was  several  days  before  the  peace 
c«>uld  be  restored.*  Stow  infonns  us,  that  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  Henr>'  VL,  a.d.  1453,  at  a  \*Testling  match  near 
Clcrkenwell,  another  tumult  ^-as  excited  against  the  lord 
mayor,  but  he  does  not  say  upon  what  occasion  it  arose. 

>  Worthies  of  England  in  Cornwall,  p.  197. 

•  Survey  of  <-ornw«ll,  160a,  p.  75. 

*  Maitbew  Pten.    Hist.  Aof .  tub  an.  taat. 
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In  old  time,  says  Sto^^r,  Tmrestlmg  was  more  used  than  it 
has  been  of  later  years,*  In  the  month  of  August,  about  the 
feast  of  St  Bartholomew,  adds  this  very  accurate  historian, 
there  were  divet^  da)^s  spent  in  T^Testling  j  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  sheriffs ^  being  present  in  a  large  tent  pitched 
for  that  puq>os€  near  Clerk  en  we  11 ;  *  upon  this  occasion  the 
officers  of  the  city,  namely,  the  sheriffs,  serjeants,  and 
yeomen,  the  porters  of  the  king's  beam  or  weighing-houFie,' 
and  others  of  the  dty*  gave  a  general  challenge  to  such  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  as  thought  theniselves  expert 
in  this  exercise ;  but  of  late  years,  continues  he,  the  wrest- 
ling is  only  practised  on  the  afternoon  of  St  Bartholomervv*s 
day.*  The  latter  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  a  foreign 
"vniter,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  performance  :  *  When,' 
says  he,  *  the  mayor  goes  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  city,  a 
sceptre,*  a  sword,  and  a  cap,  are  borne  before  him,  and  he 
is  followed  by  the  principal  aldermen  in  scarlet  gowns  with 
golden  chains  ;  himself  and  they  on  horseback.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  where  a  tent  is 
pitched  for  their  reception,  the  mob  begin  to  ^v^estle  before 
them  two  at  a  time.'  He  adds  a  circumstance  not  recorded 
l)y  the  historian  :  *  After  this  is  over,  a  parcel  of  live  rabbits 
are  turned  loose  among  the  crowd,  which  are  pursued  by  a 
number  of  boys,  who  endeavour  to  catch  them  with  all  the 
noise  they  can  make.'  ^ 

From  the  time  that  WTestling  became  unfashionable  and 
was  rarely  practised  by  persons  of  opulence,  it  declined  also 
among  the  populace,  but  by  slower  degrees  ;  and  at  present 
is  seldom  seen  except  at  wakes  and  fairs,  where  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  partially  exhibited. 

^  Survey  of  London,  p.  78,  85. 

2  The  margin  says,  'at  Skinners  Well.' 

'  There  are  now,  says  the  author,  no  such  men,  meaning  '  the  porters 
of  the  king's  t)cam,'  that  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

♦  Survey  of  London,  p.  85.  **  I  presume  he  means  the  mace. 

^  Hentzner's  Itinerary,  first  published  A.  D.  1598.  Lord  Orford's  trans- 
lation, Strawberry  Hill  edition,  p.  36. 
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XIV.— PRIZES  FOR  WRESTLING. 

We  may  have  observed,  that  the  reward  proposed  for  the 
best  wrestlers  in  the  contest  between  the  Londoners  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster,  as  mentioned  above,  was  a  ram. 
Anciently  this  animal  was  the  prize  most  usually  given  upon 
such  o<  casions,  and  therefore  in  the  rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas, 
Chaucer  says  of  the  Knight, 

CX  wrastlinjj  was  there  none  his  pcrc, 
Where  any  Ram  shuldc  stondc.  * 

And  again,  in  his  character  of  the  miller. 


-for  ovtT  al  thcr  he  cam. 


At  wnistl>'ng  he  woUlc  have  away  the  Ram.» 

Other  rewards,  no  doubt,  were  sometimes  proposed,  as  we 
may  see  ujwn  the  engraving  below,  where  two  men  arc 
wrestling  for  a  cock  :  the  original  drawing,  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Libnir}',^  is  certainly  more  ancient  than 
the  time  of  Chaucer. 


17.  Ancitnt  WrfttlimC- 


In  moilem  times  the  prizes  were  not  only  much  varietl, 
but  were  occasionally  of  higher  value.  If  we  may  l)elieve  the 
author  of  the  old  poem,  entitled  *  A  mer>'  Cnrste  of  Robyn 

>  Cantertxiry  Talet.  *  Prologues  to  the  Canterburr  Tales. 

*  9,  B.  vtU. 
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Hodc/  there  were  several  prizes  put  up  at  once.    The  poet, 
spewing  of  a  kjiight  who  was  going  to  Robin  Hood,  says,^ 

■ — - — "Unto  Bemisdalei 
A4  he  went,  by  a  bridge  was  a  wrastlitigi 

Arid  there  tarred  was  hCn 
And  tbcrt  was  all  ihe  best  yennetit 

Of  all  the  west  countrey, 
A  full  fayrc  ^ame  ihcrc  was  set  up  i 

A  white  bull,  up  ypyght ; 
A  great  cotirfier  with  sadle  and  brydl^ 

With  gold  bumisbM  full  bryght  \ 
A  pajre  of  glovis^  a  red  gold  ringe, 

A  pipe  of  wine,  good  faye  : 
What  man  beret h  httii  iMSst,  jn^is. 

The  prise  shall  bear  away. 

A  humorous  description  is  given  in  one  of  the  Spec'.ators 
of  a  country  wake  :  the  author  there  mentions  '  a  ring  of 
wrestleis ;  the  squire/  says  he,  *  of  the  parish  always  treats 
the  whole  company,  every  year,  with  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and 
proposes  a  bea^'er  hat^  as  a  recompense  to  him  who  gives  the 
most  falls/* 


i 


XV.— WRESTLING,  HOW  PERFORMED. 


18.  Another  Representation. 

The  manner  in  which  this  pastime  was  exhibited  in  the 
western  parts  of  England,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  is 
thus  described  by  Carew,  an  author  then  living.  *  The 
beholders  then  cast,  or  form  themselves  into  a  ring,  in  the 
empty  space  whereof  the  two  champions  step  forth,  stripped 
into  their  dublets  and  hosen,  and  untrussed,  that  they  may 
so  the  better  command  the  use  of  their  lymmes ;  and  first 

*  Second  fit,  or  part,  Garrick's  Collect.  Old  Plays,  K.  vol.  x. 
*  Vol.  ii.  No.  161,  published  1711. 
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shaking  hands,  in  token  of  friendship,  they  fall  presently  to 
the  effect  of  anger ;  for  each  striveth  how  to  take  hold  of 
the  other  with  his  best  advantage,  and  to  bear  his  adverse 
party  dovnie ;  wherein,  whosoever  overthrowcth  his  mate,  in 
such  sort,  as  that  either  his  backe,  or  the  one  shoulder,  and 
contrary  heele  do  touch  the  ground,  is  accounted  to  give  the 
fall.  If  he  be  only  endangered,  and  makes  a  narrow  escape, 
it  is  called  a  foyle.* 

He  then  adds,  'This  pastime  also  hath  its  laws,  for 
instance  ;  of  taking  hold  above  the  girdle — wearing  a  girdle 
to  take  hold  by  —  playing  three  pulls  for  trial  of  the 
mastery,  the  fall  giver  to  be  exempted  from  playing  again 
with  the  taker,  but  bound  to  answer  his  successor.  Silver 
prizes,  for  this  and  other  activities,  were  wont  to  be  carried 
about,  by  certain  circumferanci,  or  set  up  at  bride  ales ;  but 
time,  or  their  abuse,*  perhaps  I  might  add  both,  *  hath  now 
worn  them  out  of  use.* ' 

The  Greeks  had  a  pastime  called  Hippas,*  which,  we  are 
told,  was  one  person  riding  upon  the  shoulders  of  another, 
as  ui>on  a  horse ; '  a  sport  of  this  kind  was  in  practice  with 
us  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  centur>*,  but 
generally  performed  by  two  competitors  who  struggled  one 


mith  the  other,  and  he  who  pulled  his  opponent  from  the 
shoulders  of  his  carrier  was  the  victor. 

*  Survey  of  Coniwall,  160a,  p.  75.  ■  'Inat . 

>  PoUtu,  bb.  Is.  cap.  7. 
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The  representations  of  this  curious  pastime  are  take  a 
from  diflrcTcttt  manuiicripts ;  one  in  the  Royal  library,^  and 
the  other  in  the  Bodlekn  Library  at  Oxford,  dated  1344** 


This  seems  to  bear  more  analogy  to  wrestling  than  to 
any  other  sport,  for  which  reason  I  have  given  it  a  place  in 
the  present  chapter. 

XVI.— SWIMMING. 
Swimming  is  an  exercise  of  great  antiquity;  and,  no 
doubt,  familiar  lo  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  at  all 
times.  The  heroes  of  the  middle  ages  are  sometimes  praised 
for  their  skill  in  swimming :  it  is  said  of  Olaf  Fryggeson,  a 
king  of  Norway,  that  he  had  no  equal  in  his  art.^  Peacham, 
describing  the  requisites  for  a  complete  gentleman,  mentions 
swimming  as  one ;  and  particularly  recommends  it  to  such 
as  were  inclined  to  follow  a  military  profession.  In  this  he 
seems  to  have  followed  an  old  poetical  vsTiter,*  who  speaks 
in  this  manner : — 

To  swymme,  is  eke  to  leme  in  sommer  leson. 
Men  fynde  not  a  bridge,  so  often  as  a  flood, 

J  2,  B.  vii.  *  2464,  Bod.  264. 

'  Pontoppidan's  Hist,  of  Norway,  p.  148. 
*  MS.  Cott.  Titus,  A.  xxiii. 
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Swymmyng  to  vo3rde  ;  and  chase  an  hoite  »il  csoB. 
Kktr  after  raync  thr  rivrrs  i^oeth  wood.' 
1  hat  every  man  in  t  h(A:  can  s»-ymme.  is  good  : 
Knyght,  squycr.  f*x»tman,  cook,  and  cosynere. 
And  grome,  and  page,  in  5%«'>'mm>iig  is  to  leie. 

Meaning  thereby,  that  the  art  of  shimming  ought  to  be 
learned  l>y  every  class  of  per.^onb  belonging  to  an  anny ;  and, 
jHrrhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  by  every  other 
person  also. 

Swimming  and  diving  are  mentioned  by  the  author  of 
the  Visions  of  Tierce  Ploughman,'  in  the  following  manner: — 

T.ik'*  t>*f)  >TonK  men  and  in  Tcmese'  cast  thorn. 

Ati'l  \»y\.\\  niktnl  .i^  a  netxlle.  thcr  non  ^ikcrcr*  than  other  ; 

T  I.i."  urif  \\  i:h  cur.n>nfie  and  c,in  swymm^  .mi  tjwo. 

'1  \\*:  oth«r  i»  U••At^l  yA  thai  I.iN.>;irr.  ifrn'.il  nc\cr  :»>  N^jm, 

Which  tri»w«>r  of  tlirx.*  i>*o  m  lemrv*  i-  nt'.»>t  in  <lrrti, 

H«r  ^^^.lt  II'. IT  'hw-d  nr  noii>;hl  can  of  swymrnyng. 

Or  the  swvnirn'.r  that  i»  s.ifc  if  he  hims«.'if  iykt:? 

IJoys  in  the  country  u>ually  learn  to  swim  with  bundles  of 
bull-rushes,  and  with  corks  where  the  rushes  cannot  readily 
oe  procured  ;  partirul.irly  in  the  neighl>oiirhood  of  London, 
where  we  are  tuld,  two  c enturies  lurk,  tlure  were  men  who 
could  tearh  the  art  i>f  Nwimniing  well,  and,  says  the  author, 
•for  (omm.Mlilic  of  river  and  water  for  that  purpose,  there  is 
no  where  l»etter.'  *' 

I  am  ^orr>-  to  add,  that  swimming  is  by  no  means  so 
generally  prat  tised  with  us  in  the  present  il.iy  as  it  used  to 
be  in  former  limes.  We  have  several  treatises  on  the  art  of 
swimminj  antl  tlivini:.  an<l  in  the  Knr)(  lopx«lia  Hriiannica 
are  many  exrellent  directions  relating  to  it,  under  the  article 
Swinuniiig. 

XVII.— SLiniNc;. 

Sliding  upon  the  ire  appears  to  have  been  a  ver>'  favour- 
ite pastime  among  ihey(Kiih  of  this  <()untry  in  former  times; 
at  present  the  use  of  sk.ites  is  .so  generally  difVuscil  through- 

»  U'-"-l.  «ir  Ai-l-.  ^'.::•!:•■l.■^  wi'..'.  ..i  n..id  ;  and  Krrr.  that  the  rain  makes 
the  n\»'r>  svn  11  .i!i-I  •■\i-ri«.t:»'»  \\\v\x  l-^un-l.^. 

'  I. -hi.  i5so.  p.  13-  *  The  rivi'r  Thamf^. 

♦  .Nik»TiT.  Min-r.  s.'ifrr  :  that  i5.  nrither  the  one  nor  ti»«*  other  "hnuld  hai-e 
any  rxtranr<«us  a>M%t3nce.  Init  each  should  depend  entirely  ui<un  his  own 
cxertLinn  to  eM:.i{)e  from  the  natrr. 

■  IliNtory  of  all  the  schools  and  coUegci  in  and  about  IxxidoD,  printed 
A.  D.  1025. 
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out  the  kingdom  J  that  sliding  is  but  little  practised,  except 

bj*  chUdren  and  such  as  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them. 

SUding  is  one  of  the  diversions  ascribed  to  young  men  of 
London  by  Fitzstephen,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
his  description  of  the  sport,  it  diflfered  not  in  the  performance 
from  the  method  used  by  the  boys  of  our  own  time ;  but  he 
adds  another  kind  of  pastime  upon  the  ice  that  is  not  now 
in  practice  :  his  words  are  to  this  effect :  '  Others  make  a  seat 
of  ice  as  large  as  a  millstone,  and  having  placed  one  of  their 
comj^nions  upon  it,  they  draw  him  along,  when  it  sometimes 
happens  that  moving  on  slippery  places  they  all  fal!  doi\*n 
headlong.*  Instead  of  these  seats  of  ice,  among  the  modems, 
sledges  are  used,  which  being  extended  from  a  centre,  by 
the  means  of  a  strong  rope,  those  who  are  seated  in  them 
are  moved  round  with  great  velocit}^,  and  form  an  extensive 
circle »  Sledges  of  this  kind  were  set  upon  the  Thames 
during  the  hard  frostj  m  the  year  1716,  as  the  following 
couplet  in  a  song  written  upon  that  occasion*  plainly  proves; 

Wbik  the  nibble  in  sludges  run  giddily  round* 
And  nought  but  a  circle  of  folly  is  found. 

XVIII.— SKATING. 

Skating  is  by  no  means  a  recent  pastime,  and  probably 
the  invention  proceeded  rather  from  necessity  than  the  de- 
sire of  amusement. 

It  is  the  boast  of  a  northern  chieftain,  that  he  could 
traverse  the  snow  upon  skates  of  wood.^  I  cannot  by  any 
means  ascertain  at  what  time  skating  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  England,  but  we  find  some  traces  of  such  an  exercise 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which  period,  according  to  Fitz- 
stephen,  it  was  customary  in  the  winter,  when  the  ice  would 
bear  them,  for  the  young  citizens  of  London  to  fasten  the  leg 
bones  of  animals  under  the  soles  of  their  feet  by  tying  them 
round  their  ankles,  and  then  taking  a  pole  shod  with  iron 
into  their  hands,  they  pushed  themselves  forward  by  striking 
it  against  the  ice,  and  moved  with  celerity  equal,  says  the 

^  In  D'Urfey's  Collection  of  Songs,  1719,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 
*  Olai.  Worm.  Lit.  Run.,  p.  129. 
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author,  to  a  bird  flying  through  the  air,  or  an  arrow  from  a 
cross-bow ;  but  some  allowance,  I  presume,  must  be  made 
for  the  poetical  figure :  he  then  adds,  '  at  times,  two  of  them 
thus  furnished  agree  to  start  opposite  one  to  another,  at  a 
great  distance ;  they  meet,  elevate  their  poles,  attack,  and 
strike  each  other,  when  one  or  both  of  them  fall,  and  not 
without  some  bodily  hurt ;  and,  even  after  their  fall,  are  car- 
ried a  great  distance  from  each  other,  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion,  and  whatever  part  of  the  head  comes  upon  the  ice, 
it  is  sure  to  be  laid  bare.* 

The  wooden  skates  shod  with  iron  or  steel,  which  are 
bound  about  the  feet  and  ancles  like  the  talarcs  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  were  most  probably  brought  into  Eng- 
land from  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  are  said  to  have 
originated,  and  where  it  is  well  known  they  are  almost 
universally  used  by  persons  of  both  sexes  when  the  season 
permits.  In  Hoole's  translation  of  the  Vocabulary  by  Com- 
menius,  called  Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus,  the  skates  are  called 
scrick-shoes  from  the  German,  and  in  the  print  at  the  head 
of  the  section,  in  that  work,  they  are  represented  longer 
than  those  of  the  present  day,  and  the  irons  are  turned  up 
much  higher  in  the  front 

Some  modem  writers  have  asserted,  that  *  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland  has  produced  more  instances  of  elegant  skaters 
than  perhaps  any  other  country-  whatever,  and  the  institution 
of  a  skating-club,  about  forty  years  ago,  has  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  improvement  of  this  amusement.*'  I  have, 
however,  seen,  some  years  back,  when  the  Seri)entine  river 
in  Hyde  Park  was  frozen  over,  four  gentlemen  there  dance, 
if  I  may  l)e  allowed  the  expression,  a  double  minuet  in 
skates,  with  as  much  ease,  and  I  think  more  elegance,  than 
in  a  ball-room ;  others,  again,  by  turning  and  winding  with 
much  adroitness,  have  readily  in  succession  described  upon 
the  ice  the  form  of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet 

XIX.— ROWING. 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  investigate  the  antiquity  of  boat- 
*  Enqr.  Brit.,  art  Sluuinf . 
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rowing.  This  art  was  certainly  well  understood  by  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  frequently  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  in  open  boats,  constructed 
with  wicker-work,  and  covered  with  leather.^  The  Saxons 
were  also  expert  in  the  management  of  the  oar,  and  thought 
it  by  no  means  derogatory  for  a  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rank  to  row  or  steer  a  boat  with  dexterity  and  judgment. 
Kolson^  a  northern  hero,  boasting  of  his  qualifications,  de- 
clares, that  *  he  was  expert  in  handling  the  oar/^  The  reader 
may  possibly  call  to  his  recollection  the  popular  story  related 
by  our  historians  concerning  Edgar,  sumanied  the  Peace- 
able, who  they  tell  us  was  conveyed  in  great  state  along  the 
river  Dee,  from  his  palace  in  the  city  of  West  Chester,  to 
the  church  of  St  John,  and  back  again :  the  oars  were 
managed  by  eight  kings ^  and  himself,  the  ninth,  sat  at  the 
stem  of  the  l>ajge  and  held  the  helm.^  This  frolic^  for  I 
cannot  consider  it  in  any  other  light,  appears  to  be  well 
attested,  and  is  the  earliest  record  of  a  pastime  of  the  kind. 

The  boat-quintain  and  tilting  at  each  other  upon  the 
water,  which  were  introduced  by  the  Normans  as  amuse- 
ments for  the  summer  season,*  could  not  be  performed 
without  the  assistance  of  the  oars,  and  probably  much  of 
the  success  of  the  champion  depended  upon  the  skilfulness 
of  those  who  managed  the  boat.  If  we  refer  to  two  en- 
gravings^ whereon  both  these  sports  are  represented,  we 
shall  see  that  the  rowers  are  seated  contrary  to  the  usual 
method,  and  face  the  head  of  the  vessel  instead  of  the  stem. 

The  institution  of  the  water  pageantry  at  London  upon 
the  lord  mayor's  day,  was  of  an  essential  service  to  the  pro- 
fessed watermen,  who  plied  about  the  bridge  j  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  introduction  of  many  pleasure  boats,  which 
in  the  modem  times  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  first 
procession  to  Westminster  by  water  was  made  a.d.  1453, 
by  John  Norman,  then  lord  mayor,  for  which  he  was  highly 
commended  by  the  watermen. 

'  Cnesar  Bell.  Gall.,  lib.  v.  cap.  12.  '  Bartholin,  p.  420. 

•  Will.  Malms.     Mat.  West,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar. 

•  Fitzstephen's  Description  of  Ix)ndon.    Stow's  Survey, 

•  See  book  iii.  chap.  i.  sec.  v. 
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\Vhen  tiltbg  at  the  quintain  and  justing  one  against 
another  in  boats  upon  the  water  were  discontinued  in  this 
country,  rowing  matches  were  substituted,  and  are  become 
exceedingly  popular  :  we  may  see  them  frequently  exhibited 
upon  the  Thames  during  the  summer  season  ;  an<l  as  these 
contests,  which  depend  upon  skill  as  well  as  ui>on  strength, 
are  rarely  productive  of  anything  further  than  mere  i>astime, 
they  are  in  my  opinion  deservedly  encouraged.  When  a 
rowing-match  takes  place  near  Ix)nilon,  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  crowds  of  people  assemble 
themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames  as  spectators, 
and  the  river  itself  is  nearly  covered  with  wherries,  pleasure- 
l>oats,  and  barges,  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers,  and 
sometimes  accomjxmied  vnih  bands  of  music.  This  pastime, 
though  very  ancient,  and  fretjuently  practised  upon  solemn 
occasions  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  does  not  seem  to 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  our  countr>'men  in  former  times. 

It  may  be  thought  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention  the 
well-known  annual  legacy  of  Thomas  Dogget,  a  comedian 
of  some  celebrity  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
which  provides  three  prizes  to  be  claimed  by  three  young 
watermen  on  condition  they  prove  victorious  in  rowing  from 
the  Old  Swan  Stairs  near  Ix)ndon  Bridge,  to  the  UTiitc 
Swan  at  Chelsea.  The  contest  takes  place  upon  the  first  of 
August ;  the  number  of  competitors  upon  this  occasion  is 
restricted  to  six,  who  must  not  have  been  out  of  their  times 
beyond  twelve  months.  Every  man  rows  singly  in  his  boat, 
and  his  exertions  are  made  against  the  title  ;  he  who  first 
obtains  his  landing  at  Chelsea  receives  the  prize  of  honour, 
which  is  a  waterman's  coat,  ornamented  with  a  large  badge 
of  silver,  an<l  therefore  the  match  is  usually  calleii  *  Rowing 
for  the  Coat  and  Badge.*  The  second  and  the  third  can- 
didates have  small  pecuniary'  rewards,  but  the  other  three 
get  nothing  for  their  trouble. 

C)f  late  years  the  proprietor  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and 
Astley  the  rider,  give  each  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer a  new  wherry,  to  be  rowed  for  by  a  certain  number  of 
watermen,  two  of  which  are  allowed  to  row  in  one  boat; 
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and  these  contests  are  extended  to  two  or  three  heats  or 
trials  before  the  successftil  candidates  are  determined, 

XX,— SAILING. 

Another  popttlar  aratisenient  upon  the  water  is  sailing, 
and  many  persons  have  pleasure  boats  for  this  purjMse ;  I 
do  not  mean  the  open  boats  which  are  usually  let  out  for 
hire  by  tlie  boat-builders  for  the  purpose  of  sailing,  but 
vessels  of  much  greater  magnitude,  that  are  covered  with  a 
deck,  and  able  with  skilful  management  to  weather  a  rough 
storm  ;  many  large  bets  are  frequently  dependent  upon  the 
smftness  of  these  boats,  and  the  contest  is  sometimes  de- 
lermined  at  sea, 

A  society,  generally  knov^Ti  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Cumberland  Society,  consisting  of  gentlemen  partia!  to  this 
pastime,  give  yearly  a  silver  cup  to  be  sailed  for  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  The  boats  usually  start  from  the  bridge 
at  Blackfriars,  go  up  the  Thames  to  Putncyj  and  return  to 
Vauxhallj  where  a  vessel  is  moored  at  a  distance  from  the 
stairs,  and  the  sailing  boat  that  first  passes  this  mark  upon 
her  return  obtains  the  victory. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

I.— Hand-ball  an  ancient  Gamr. — The  Ball,  where  said  to  ha\T  been  In- 
wntcd.  -U.  Used  by  ihe  Saxons— 111.  And  by  the  Schoolboys  of 
Ix>ndon. — W,  liall  Play  in  France. — V.  Tennis  Courts  erected. — VI. 
Tennis  fashionable  in  England. — VII.  A  famous  Woman  I*layer. — 
Vlll.  Hand-lMll  played  for  Tansy  Cakes— IX.  Fives.— X.  Balloon- 
ball.— XI.  Stool-ball. -XII.  HurlinR.-XIII.  Foot-ball  ; -Camp-boll. 
—XIV.  Goff;— Canibuc;— Ii.indy-ban.— XV.  Stow-ball.— XVI.  I>all- 
mall.— XVII.  king-lvill.— XVIII.  Club-lwll.— XIX.  Cricket.— XX. 
Trap-ball.— XXI.  Northen-spell.— XXII.  Tip-cat. 

I.— HAND   BALL. 

The  ball  has  given  origin  to  many  popular  pastimes,  and 
I  have  appropriated  this  chapter  to  such  of  them  as  are  or 
have  been  usually  practised  in  the  fields  and  other  open 
places.  The  most  ancient  amu.sement  of  this  kind,  is  dis- 
tinguished with  us  by  the  name  of  hand-ball,  and  is,  if  Homer 
may  be  accredited,  coeval  at  least  with  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  Heroclotus  attributes  the  invention  of  the  ball  to  the 
Lydians;*  succeeding  writers  have  affirmed,  that  a  female 
of  distinction  named  Anagalla,  a  native  of  Corc>Ta,  was  the 
first  who  made  a  ball  for  the  purpose  of  pastime,  which  she 
presented  to  Nausica,  the  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of 
Phtjeacia,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  her  how  to  use  it  ;* 
this  piece  of  histor)-  is  partly  derived  from  Homer,  who 
introtiuces  the  princess  of  Corcyra  with  her  maidens, 
amusing  themselves  at  hand-ball : 

OVr  the  pTe<»n  m«id  the  sporting  virgins  pl-^y, 
1  licir  ^hi^ing  veil*  unlxiuml,  aU>ng  the  skies. 
Tost  and  ret<>st,  the  ball  incessant  fliev* 

Homer  has  restricted  this  pxstime  to  the  young  maidens 
of  Corcyra,  at  lea-st  he  has  not  mentioned  its  l>eing  practised 
by  the  men ;  in  times  posterior  to  the  poet,  the  game  of 
hand-ball  was  indiscriminately  played  by  both  sexes. 

1  iJb.  i.  *  .Clian.  lib.  ti.    VoUtenmnus,  Ub.  ixix. 

•  Odyuey,  by  Pope,  b.  v. 
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IL_ANGLO-SAXON  BALL  PLAY. 

It  is  altogether  uncertaia  at  what  period  the  hall  was 
brought  into  England  :  the  author  of  a  manuscript  in  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  vmtten  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  con- 
taining the  life  of  Saint  Cuthbert,^  says  of  him,  that  when 
he  was  young,  '  he  pleyde  atte  balk  with  the  children  that 
his  fell  owes  were/  On  what  authority  this  information  is 
established  I  cannot  tell  The  venerable  Bede,  who  also 
wrote  the  life  of  that  saint,  makes  no  mention  of  ball  play, 
but  tells  us  he  excelled  in  jumping,  running,  wrestling,  and 
such  exercises  as  required  great  musculir  exertion,"^  and 
among  them,  indeed,  it  is  higlily  probable  that  of  the  ball 
might  be  included* 

UL— LONDON  BALL  FLAYp 

Fit^stephen,  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  speak^ 
ing  of  the  London  school-boys,  says,  *  Annually  upon  Shrove 
Tuesday,  they  go  into  the  fields  immediately  after  dinner, 
and  play  at  the  celebrated  game  of  ball ;  ^  every  party  of 
boys  carrying  their  own  ball  ; '  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
those  belonging  to  one  school  contended  with  those  of 
another,  but  that  the  youth  of  each  school  diverted  them- 
selves apart.  Some  difficulty  has  been  stated  by  those  who 
have  translated  this  passage,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
game  at  ball  here  mentioned.  Stowe,  considering  it  as  a 
kind  of  goff  or  brandy-ball,  has,  without  the  least  sanction 
from  the  Latin,  added  the  word  bastion,*  meaning  a  bat  or 
cudgel ;  others  again  have  taken  it  for  foot-ball,'*  which 
pastime,  though  probably  known  at  the  time,  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  very  proper  one  for  children  :  and  indeed,  as  there 
is  not  any  just  authority  to  support  an  argument  on  either 

*  No.  Ivii.  3  '  Sive  enim  saltu,  sive  cursu,  sive  luctatu,'  &c.  Vita 
Sancti  Cudbereti,  cap.  i. 

'  '  Lusum  pilii*  celebrem.'      Stephanides  de  ludis. 

*  ■  The  scholars  of  each  school  have  their  ball  or  bastion  in  their  hands. 
Survey  of  IxDndon. 

'  Lord  Lyttelton,  History  of  Henry  the  Second,  vol.  iii.  p.  275 ;  and 
[Dr  PeggeJ  the  translator  of . Fitzstephen,  in  1772. 
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side,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  rendered  hand- 
ball.1 

IV.— BALL  PLAY   IN  FRANCE. 

The  game  of  hand-ball  is  called  by  the  French  palm 
play,'  because,  says  St  Foix,  a  modem  author,  originally 
*this  exercise  consisted  in  receiving  the  ball  and  driving  it 
back  again  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  fonner  times  they 
played  with  the  naked  hand,  then  with  a  glove,  which  in 
some  instances  was  lined  ;  afterwards  they  bound  cords  and 
tendons  round  their  hands  to  make  the  ball  rebound  more 
forcibly,  and  hence  the  racket  derived  its  origin.**  Puring 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  palm  play,  which  may  properly 
enough  be  denominated  hand-tennis,  was  exceedingly  fash- 
ionable in  France,  being  playeil  by  the  nobility  for  large 
sums  of  money ;  and  when  they  had  lost  all  that  they  had 
about  them,  they  would  sometimes  pledge  a  i)art  of  their 
wearing  apparel  rather  than  give  up  the  pursuit  of  the  game. 
The  duke  of  Huriamdy,  according  to  an  old  historian,* 
having  lost  sixty  franks  at  palm  play  with  the  duke  of 
Bourl>on,  Messire  William  de  Lyon,  and  Messire  (iuy  de  la 
Trimouille,  and  not  hanng  "money  enough  to  jKiy  them,  gave 
his  ginlle  as  a  pledge  for  the  remainder ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  left  the  same  girdle  with  the  comte  D'Eu  for  eighty 
franks,  which  he  also  lost  at  tennis. 

v.— TENNIS-COURTS. 

At  the  time  wlu-n  tennis  play  was  token  up  seriously  by 
the  nobility,  new  regulations  were  made  in  the  game,  and 
covered  courts  ere<  tod.  wherein  it  might  be  practise<i  without 
any  interniption  from  the  weather.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
tennis-courts  were  common  in  Kni^land,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  such  pl.iccs  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the 
monarchs.  In  the  Vo<\ibulary  of  Commenius,*  we  sec  a  rude 
rej)resentation  of  a  tennis-court  divided  by  a  line  stretched 

>  By  the  wonl  celrhrpm.  Firvstrphrn  miicht  mdvm  to  the  antiquity  of  th«* 
p  ^•trimr .  '  J<*ii  (I**  |M\ime.  and  in  I^tin  pila  palmaria. 

'  l-lss.ii«  historiques  tur  I'aris.  voL  i.  p.  160. 
«  Latx>unrur.    Sub  an.  1368.  *  rublisbed  by  Hook,  1658. 
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ID  the  middle,  and  the  players  standing  on  either  side  with 
their  rackets  ready  to  receive  and  return  the  hall,  which  the 
rules  of  the  game  required  to  be  stricken  over  the  line. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  Heywoode*s  proverb,  *  Thou  hast 
stricken  the  baU  under  the  line ; '  meaning  he  had  failed  in 
his  purpose.^ 

VI,— TENNIS  FASHIONABLE  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  have  undoubted  authority  to  prove  that  Henry  VI L 
was  a  tennis  pkyer.  In  a  MS,  register  of  his  expenditures 
made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  preserved  in 
the  Remembrancer's  Office,  this  entry  occurs  :  '  Item,  for  the 
king's  loss  at  tennis,  twelve  pence  ;  for  the  loss  of  balls, 
threepence.*  Hence  one  may  infer,  that  the  game  was 
played  abroad,  for  the  loss  of  the  balls  would  hardly  have 
liappencd  in  a  tennis-court.  His  son  Henry,  who  succeeded 
hira,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  was  much  attached  to  this 
diversion  ;  which  propensity,  as  Hall  assures  us,^  being  per- 
ceived by  certayne  craftie  persons  about  him,  they  brought 
in  Frenchmen  and  Lombards  to  make  wagers  with  hym,  and 
so  he  lost  muche  money ;  but  when  he  perceyved  theyr 
crafte,  he  eschued  the  company  and  let  them  go.'  He  did 
not  however  give  up  the  amusement,  for  we  find  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  historian,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
playing  at  tennis  with  the  emperor  Maximilian  for  his 
partner,  against  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  marquis  of 
Brandenborow :  *  the  earl  of  Devonshire  stopped  on  the 
prince's  side,  and  the  lord  Edmond  on  the  other  side ;  and 
they  departed  even  handes  on  both  sides,  after  eleven  games 
fully  played.'  ^  Among  the  additions  that  king  Henry  VIII. 
made  to  Whitehall,  if  Stowe  be  correct,  were  *  divers  fair 
tennis-courts,  bowling-allies,  and  a  cockpit'  * 

James  I.,  if  not  himself  a  tennis  player,  speaks  of  the 
pastime  with  commendation,  and  recommends  it  to  his  son 
as  a  species  of  exercise  becoming  a  prince.*     Charles  II. 

*  John  Heywoode's  works,  London,  1566. 

2  In  the  life  of  Henry  VIII.  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  fol.  11. 
'  Ibid,  fol.  98.  *  Survey  of  London,  p.  496. 

*  Basilicon  Doron,  b.  iii. 

II 
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frequently  diverted  himself  with  playing  at  tennis,  and  had 
particular  kind  of  dresses  made  for  that  purpose.  So  had 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  wardrobe  rolls  we  meet  with  tenc9- 
cotes  for  the  king,  also  tennis-drawers  and  tennis-slippers.* 

VII.— A  FAMOUS  WOMAN  PL/VYER. 

A  French  writer  speaks  of  a  damsel  named  Margot,  who 
resided  at  Paris  in  1424,  and  played  at  hand-tennis  with  the 
palm,  and  also  nith  the  back  of  her  hand,  l>etter  than  any 
man ;  and  what  is  most  surprising,  adds  my  author,  at  that 
time  the  game  was  played  with  the  naked  hand,  or  at  best 
with  a  double  glove.^ 

VHL— HAND-BALL  PLAY  FOR  TANSY  CAKES. 

Handball  was  formerly  a  favourite  pastime  among  the 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  in  many  jwrts  of  the 
kingdom  it  was  customar)'  for  them  to  j)lay  at  this  game 
during  the  FLaster  holidays  for  tansy  cakes  ;  but  why,  says 
Bourne,  they  should  prefer  hand-l>all  at  this  time  to  any 
other  pastime,  or  play  it  particularly  for  a  tansy  cake,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out.'  The  learned  Seldcn  conceives 
the  institution  of  this  reward  to  have  originated  from  the 
Jewish  custom  of  eating  bitter  herbs  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
over.* 

Anciently  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff  of  Newcastle, 
accompanied  with  a  great  number  of  burgesses,  used  to  go 
ever)-  ye;ir  at  the  feasts  of  Easter  and  AVhit^untide  to  the 
Forth,  the  little  Mall  of  the  town,  with  the  mace,  the  sword, 
antl  the  caj)  of  maintenance  carried  before  them.  The 
young  pco[)le  still  continue  to  assemble  there  at  those  seasons 
panic  uhirly,  and  i)lay  at  hand-ball,  or  dance,  but  are  no 
longer  (ountenancetl  by  the  presence  of  their  governors.* 

Fuller  mentions  the  following  proverbial  saying  used  by 
the  ( itizens  of  Chester,  *  When  the  daughter  is  stolen  shut 

»  MSS.  Harl.  2x48  ami  6271. 

*  St  Futv.  Kss.iis  lltstoriques  stir  Paris,  vol.  i  p.  160. 

*  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,  chap.  xziv. 

*  Table  Talk,  art.  Christmas. 

*  Mr  liraukl,  in  his  addititois  to  Bourne. 
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Pepper  Gate,'  which  he  thus  explains  :  *  The  raayor  of  the 
city  had  his  daughter,  as  she  was  playing  at  ball  with  other 
maidens  in  Pepper-street,  stolen  away  by  a  young  maji 
through  the  same  gate,  whereupon  he  caused  it  to  be  shut  up/* 

IX.— FIVES. 

Hand-temiis  still  continues  to  be  played,  though  under 
a  different  name,  and  probably  a  different  modification  of 
the  garae ;  it  is  now  called  fives,  which  denomination  perhaps 
it  might  receive  from  having  ^^i^  competitors  on  each  side, 
as  the  succeeding  passage  seems  to  indicate.  In  1591,  when 
queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Elvetham  in  Hampshire, 
by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  *  after  dinner,  about  three  o^clock, 
ten  of  his  lordship's  servants,  all  Somersetshire  men,  in  a 
square  greene  court  before  her  majesties  windowe,  did  hang 
up  lines,  squaring  out  the  forme  of  a  tennis-court,  and  making 
a  cross  line  in  the  middle ;  in  this  square  they  (being  stript 
out  of  their  dublets)  played  five  to  five  >vith  hand-ball  at 
bord  and  cord  as  they  tearme  it,  to  the  great  liking  of  her 
highness/' 

X.— BALLOON-BALL. 

The  balloon  or  wind-ball  resembled  the  follis  of  the 
Romans.  The  follis  was  a  large  ball  of  leather,  blowTi  full 
of  wind,  and  beaten  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  fist, 
and  seems  to  have  been  much  played  with. 

'  Folle  decet  pueros  luderc,  folle  senes.'^^ 

The  balloon-ball,  was  a  large  ball  made  of  double  leather, 
which  being  filled  with  wind  by  means  of  a  ventil,  says  Com- 
menius,*  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  strength  of  men's 
arms ;  and  for  this  purpose  every  one  of  the  players  had  a 
round  hollow  bracer  of  wood  to  cover  the  hand  and  lower 
j)art  of  the  arm,  with  which  he  struck  the  ball.  This  pastime 
was  usually  practised  in  the  open  fields,  and  is  much  com- 
mended for  the  healthiness  of  the  exercise  it  afforded.     The 

1  Fuller's  Worthies,  published  1662,  p.  188. 

2  Progresses  of  Q.  Eliz.  by  Mr  Nichols,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

»  Martial,  lib.  iv.  Epig.  45.  *  Orbis  Sensualiura  Pictus,  cap.  133. 
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balloon-ball  seems  certainly  to  have  originated  from  the 
hand-ball,  and  was,  I  apprehend,  first  played  in  England 
without  the  assistance  of  the  bracer ;  this  supposition  will  be 
perfectly  established  if  it  be  granted,  and  I  see  no  reason 

why  it  should  not,  that  the  four  figures  represented  below 
are  engaged  in  the  balloon-ball  play :  the  original  delineation 
occurs  in  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the 
Royal  Library.' 


21.  BalU^m-BalL—XIV.  Cemhtry. 

The  following  engrax-ing  represents  a  gentleman  and  lady 
O 


ai.  Hsmd'IUiL^X/y.  Cemimry. 

playing  at  hand-ball,  and  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 

I  m,  D.  w. 


T 
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representation,  the  pastime  consisted  in  merely  beating  the 
badi  from  one  to  the  other. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian 
Library,^  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  coeval  in  point  of  anti- 
quity mih  the  former.  The  bails  are  unlike  each  other  j 
that  in  ihe  engraving  Na  a  i  is  the  largest,  and  bears  the 
marking  of  the  seams » 

XL— STOOL- BALU 

Stool-baU  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the 
three  last  centuries,  but  without  any  proper  definition  of  the 
game.  Doctor  Johnson  tells  us,'  it  is  a  play  where  balls  are 
driven  from  stool  to  stool,  but  does  not  say  in  what  manner 
or  to  what  purpose.  I  have  been  informed,  that  a  pastime 
called  stool-ball  Ls  practised  to  this  day  in  the  northern  p^its 
of  Engl  and  ^  which  consists  in  simply  setting  a  stool  upon 
the  ground^  and  one  of  the  ptayers  takes  his  place  before  it, 
while  his  antagonist,  standing  at  a  distance,  tosses  a  ball 
vn'th  the  intention  of  striking  the  stool ;  and  this  it  is  the 
business  of  the  former  to  prevent  by  beating  it  away  with 
the  hand,  reckoning  one  to  the  game  for  every  stroke  of  the 
ball ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  missed  by  the  hand 
and  touch  the  stool,  the  players  change  places.  I  believe 
the  same  also  happens  if  the  person  who  threw  the  ball  can 
catch  and  retain  it  when  driven  back,  before  it  reaches  the 
ground.  The  conqueror  at  this  game  is  he  who  strikes  the 
ball  most  times  before  it  touches  the  stool.  Again,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  a  certain  number  of  stools  are  set  up  in 
a  circular  form,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  occupied  by  a  single  player ;  when  the  ball 
is  struck,  which  is  done  as  before  with  the  hand,  every  one 
of  them  is  obliged  to  alter  his  situation,  running  in  succession 
from  stool  to  stool,  and  if  he  who  threw  the  ball  can  regain 
it  in  time  to  strike  any  one*  of  the  players,  before  he  reaches 
the  stool  to  which  he  is  running,  he  takes  his  place,  and  the 
person  touched  must  throw  the  ball,  until  he  can  in  like 
manner  return  to  the  circle. 

*  No.  6563.  '  In  his  Dictionary  ;  word  sfool. 


J 
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Stool-ball  seems  to  have  been  a  game  more  properly 
appropriated  to  the  women  than  to  the  men,  but  occasionally 
it  was  played  by  the  young  persons  of  both  sexes  indis- 
criminately ;  as  the  following  lines  from  a  song  \iTitten  by 
D'Urfey  for  his  play  of  Don  Quixote,  acted  at  Dorset 
Gardens  in  1694,*  sufficiently  indicate  : 

Down  in  a  vale  on  a  summer's  day, 
AH  the  lads  and  U'vscs  met  to  be  meny  ; 
A  match  for  kisses  at  stool*t>aU  to  play. 
Anil  for  cakes,  and  ale.  and  sider,  and  perry. 

Chorus.     Come  all.  great  small,  short  tall,  away  to  stool-ball. 

XII.— HURLING. 

Hurling  is  an  ancient  exercise,  and  seems  originally  to 
have  been  a  species  of  the  hand-ball ;  it  was  played  by  the 
Romans  with  a  ball  called  haq^astum,  a  word  probably  ile- 
rived  from  harpago,  to  snatch  or  take  by  violence.  The 
contending  parties  endeavoureil  to  force  the  ball  one  from 
the  other,  and  they  who  could  retain  it  long  enough  to  cast 
it  beyond  an  appointed  l)oundar>'  were  the  concjuerors.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  western  counties  of  Fn^land  have  long 
been  famous  for  their  skill  in  the  practice  of  this  pastime. 
There  were  two  methods  of  hurling  in  Cornwall,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  centur>\  and  l)oth  are  parti- 
cularly described  by  Carew,  a  contemporar)*  writer,*  whose 
words  are  these:  *  Hurling  taketh  his  denomination  from 
throwing  of  the  ball,  and  is  of  two  sorts ;  in  the  east  parts 
of  Cornwall  to  goales,  and  in  the  west  to  the  countr)-.  For 
hurling  to  ^oales  there  are  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  players, 
more  or  less,  chosen  out  on  each  side,  who  strip  themselves 
to  their  slightest  apparell  and  then  join  hands  in  ranke  one 
against  another ;  out  of  these  rankcs  they  match  themselves 
by  jviyres,  one  embrating  another,  and  so  jwsse  away,  every 
of  whi(  h  Cf»uple  are  especially  to  watch  one  another  during 
the  play  ;  after  this  they  pitch  two  bushes  in  the  ground, 
some  eight  or  ten  feet  asumler,  and  ilirectly  against  them, 
ten  or  twelve  score  jaces  off,  other  twain  in  like  distance, 

*  Sre  alv>  his  I*ill«  to  purjjc  Melancholy,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

*  Survey  of  Cornwall,  1603,  book  i.  p.  73. 
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whidi  they  terme  goales,  where  some  indifferent  person 
ihrowelh  up  a  ball,  the  which  whosoever  can  catch  and  carry 
through  his  adversaries  goale,  hath  wonne  the  game ;  but 
herein  consisteth  one  of  Hercules  his  labours,  for  he  that  is 
once  possessed  of  the  ball,  hath  his  contrary  mate  waiting 
at  inches  and  assaying  to  lay  hold  upon  him,  the  other 
thrusteth  him  in  the  breast  ^-ith  his  closed  fist  to  keep  htm 
oflf,  which  they  call  butting,^  According  to  the  laws  of  the 
game,  'they  must  hurle  man  to  man,  and  not  two  set  upon 
one  nun  at  once.  The  hurler  against  the  ball  must  not  but 
nor  hand-fast  under  the  girdle,  he  who  hath  the  ball  must 
hut  only  in  the  other's  breast,  and  deale  no  fore  ball,  that  is, 
he  may  not  throw  ft  to  any  of  his  mates  sending  nearer  to 
the  goale  than  himselt"  In  hurling  to  the  comitry,  *  two  or 
three,  or  more  parishes  agree  to  hurl  against  two  or  three 
other  parishes.  The  matches  are  usually  made  by  gentle- 
men, and  their  goales  are  either  those  gentlemen's  houses, 
or  some  towns  or  villages  three  or  four  miles  asunder,  of 
which  either  side  maketh  choice  after  the  nearnesse  of  their 
dwellings ;  when  they  meet  there  is  neyther  comparing  of 
numbers  nor  matching  of  men,  but  a  silver  ball  is  cast  up, 
and  that  company  which  can  catch  and  carry  it  by  force  or 
slight  to  the  place  assigned,  gaineth  the  ball  and  the  victory. 
Such  as  see  where  the  ball  is  played  give  notice,  crying 
*'  ware  east,"  "  ware  west,"  as  the  same  is  carried.  The 
hurlers  take  their  next  way  over  hilles,  dales,  hedges,  ditches  ; 
yea,  and  thorow  bushes,  briars,  mires,  plashes,  and  rivers 
whatsoever,  so  as  you  shall  sometimes  see  twenty  or  thirty 
lie  tugging  together  in  the  water  scrambling  and  scratching 
for  the  ball.' 

About  the  year  1775,  the  hurling  to  the  goals  was  fre- 
quently played  by  parties  of  Irishmen,  in  the  fields  at  the 
back  of  the  British  Museum,  but  they  used  a  kind  of  bat  to 
take  up  the  ball  and  to  strike  it  from  them ;  this  instrument 
was  flat  on  both  sides,  and  broad  and  curving  at  the  lower 
end.  I  have  been  greatly  amused  to  see  with  what  facility 
those  who  were  skilful  in  the  pastime  would  catch  up  the 
ball  upon  the  bat,  and  often  run  with  it  for  a  considerable 
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time,  tossing  it  occasionally  from  the  bat  and  recovering  it 
again,  till  such  time  as  they  found  a  proper  opportunity  of 
driving  it  back  amongst  their  companions,  who  generally 
followed  and  were  ready  to  receive  it  In  other  resj>ecls,  I 
do  not  recollect  that  the  game  differed  materially  from  the 
description  above  given.  The  bat  for  hurling  was  knovm 
and  probably  used  in  England  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
for  it  is  mentioned  in  a  book  published  in  the  reign  ot 
queen  Elizabeth,^  and  is  there  called  *  a  clubbe '  or  *  hurle 
batte.' 

XIII.— FOOT-BALL— CAMP-BALL, 

Foot-ball  is  so  called  because  the  ball  is  driven  about 
with  the  feet  instead  of  the  hands.  It  was  formerly  much  in 
vogue  among  the  common  people  of  England,  though  of  late 
years  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  is  but  little 
practised  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  at  what  period  the 
game  of  foot-ball  originated ;  it  does  not,  however,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  appear  among  the  poi)ular  exercises 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  then,  in  1349,  it  was 
prohibited  by  a  public  edict ;  •  not,  perhaps,  from  any  par- 
ticular objection  to  the  sport  in  itself,  but  because  it  co- 
operated, ^nth  other  favourite  amusements,  to  impede  the 
progress  of  archer}-. 

When  a  match  at  foot-ball  is  made,  two  parties,  each 
containing  an  equal  number  of  competitors,  take  the  field, 
and  stand  between  two  goals,  placed  at  the  tlistance  ot 
eighty  or  an  hundred  yards  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
goal  is  usually  made  with  two  sticks  driven  into  the  ground, 
al)out  two  or  three  feet  apart.  The  ball,  which  is  commonly 
made  of  a  blown  bladder,  and  casctl  widi  leather,  is  delivered 
in  the  midst  of  the  ground,  antl  the  object  of  each  [)arty  is 
to  drive  it  through  the  goal  of  their  anuigonisLs,  which  being 
achieved  the  game  is  won.  The  abilities  of  the  performers 
are  best  displayed  in  attacking  and  defending  the  goals ;  and 
hence  the  pastime  was  more  frequently  called  a  goal  at 
foot-ball  than  a  game  at  foot-ball.  When  the  exercise 
becomes  exceeding  violent,  the  players  kick  each  other's 
>  *  Philogaunus,'  bUck  letter,  without  date.  '  See  sec  iz.  p.  117. 
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shins  withont  the  least  ceremony,  ^^^  serine  of  them  are 
overthrown  at  the  hazard  of  their  limbs. 

Barclay  in  his  fifth  eclogue  ^  has  these  lines : 

"The  sttirdie  plowmen  tustic^  strong  and  bold, 


Ovensomctli  the  winter  with  driving  the  fooEc-ball, 
Forgelung  labour  and  many  a  grievou*  fall* 

And  a  more  modem  poet.  Waller^ 

A3  when  n  sort  of  kisty  shepherds  try 
Their  foree  at  foot-ball ;  cart:  of  victory 
Makes  them  salute  so  rudely  brefist  to  breast, 
That  their  encounter  seetns  too  mugh  for  jest 

The  danger  attending  this  pastime  occasioned  king 
James  I.  to  say,  '  From  this  court  I  debarre  all  rough  and 
violent  exercises,  as  the  foot-ball,  meeter  for  lameing  than 
making  able  the  users  thereof/  * 

The  rustic  boys  made  use  of  a  blown  bladder  without 

tne  covering  of  leather  by  way  of  foot-ball,  putting  peas  and 

horse  beans  withinside,  which  occasioned  a  rattling  as  it  was 

kicked  about  i 

— And  nowe  In  the  ivinter,  when  men  kill  the  fut  swine, 

They  get  the  bladder  and  blow  it  great  and  thin, 

With  many  l)eans  and  pcason  put  within  : 

It  ratleth,  soundeth,  and  siiineth  clere  and  fayre, 

WTiile  it  is  throwen  and  caste  up  in  the  ayre, 

Echo  one  contendeth  and  hath  a  great  delite 

With  foote  and  with  hande  the  bla«lder  for  to  smite  ; 

If  it  fall  to  grounde,  they  liftc  it  up  agayne, 

And  this  waye  to  laboiu"  they  count  it  no  payne.' 

'  It  had  been  the  custom,'  says  a  Chester  antiquary/ 
*  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  shoemakers  yearly  on  the  Shrove 
Tuesday,  to  deliver  to  the  drapers,  in  the  presence  of  the 
mayor  of  Chester,  at  the  cross  on  the  Rodeliee,*  one  ball  of 
leather  called  a  foote-ball,  of  the  value  of  three  shillings  and 
fourpence  or  above,  to  play  at  from  thence  to  the  Common 
Hall  of  the  said  city ;  which  pmctice  was  productive  of 
much  inconvenience,  and  therefore  this  year  (1540),  by 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  ball  was  changed  into 
six  glayves  of  silver  of  the  like  value,  as  a  reward  for  the 
best  runner  that  day  upon  the  aforesaid  Rodehee.' 

*  Ship  of  Fools,  1508. 

2  Basilicon  Doron,  book  iii.  *  Barclay  ut  supra. 

I  rather  think  the  elder  Randel  Holmes,  one  of  the  city  heralds.  MS. 
Harl.  2150,  fol.  235.  *  An  open  place  near  the  city.    See  page  102. 
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In  an  old  comedy,  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green, 
by  John  Day,*  one  of  the  characters  speaks  thus  of  himself : 
*  I  am  Tom  Stroud  of  Hurling,  Til  play  a  gole  at  camp-ball, 
or  wrassel  a  fall  a  the  hip  or  the  hin  turn.'  Camp-ball,  I 
conceive,  is  only  another  denomination  for  foot-ball,  and  is 
so  called,  because  it  was  played  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
an  open  country.  The  term  may  probably  be  a  contraction 
of  the  word  campaign. 

XIV.— GOFF— CAMBUC-BANDYBALL. 

There  are  many  games  played  with  the  ball  that  require 
the  assistance  of  a  club  or  bat,  and  probably  the  most 
ancient  among  them  is  the  pastime  now  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  goff.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  goif  is 
much  practised.  It  requires  much  room  to  perform  this 
game  with  propriety,  and  therefore  I  presume  it  is  rarely  seen 
at  present  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  It  answers  to  a 
rustic  pastime  of  the  Romans  which  they  played  with  a  ball 
of  leather  stuffed  with  feathers,  called  paganica,  because  it 
was  used  by  the  common  i)eopIe  :  the  goff-ball  is  composed 
of  the  same  materials  to  this  day :  1  have  been  told  it  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  stuffed  with  cotton.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  Latin  name  cambuca^was  applied  to 
this  pastime,  and  it  derived  the  denomination,  no  doubt, 
from  the  crooked  club  or  bat  with  which  it  was  played ;  the 
bat  was  also  called  a  bandy,  from  its  being  bent,  and  hence 
the  game  itself  is  frequently  written  in  English  bandy-ball. 
Below  are  two  figures  engaged  at  bandy-ball,  and  the  form 


a3.  Barndx-BalL—XIV,  Century. 

1  Acted  A.  D.  1659. 

•  CambuUvdcainbuaL   Baculus  incunratus,  a  crooked  club  or  lUlT :  tli9 
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of  tlie  bandy*  as  it  was  used  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
from  a  MS.  book  of  prayers  beautifully  illuminated  and 
written  about  that  time,  m  the  possession  of  Francis  Douce, 
Esq. 

Goff,  according  to  the  present  modification  of  the  game, 
is  perfonned  with  a  bat,  not  rauch  unlike  the  bandy :  the 
handle  of  this  instrument  is  straight,  and  usually  made  of 
ash,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  curvature  is 
affixed  to  the  bottom,  faced  with  horn  and  backed  with 
lead ;  the  ball  is  a  little  one,  but  exceedingly  hard,  being 
made  with  leather,  and,  as  before  observed,  stUfifed  with 
feathers*  There  are  generally  two  players,  who  have  each 
of  them  his  bat  and  ball.  The  game  consists  in  driving  the 
ball  into  certain  holes  nude  in  the  ground  ;  he  who  achieves 
it  the  soonest,  or  in  the  fewest  number  of  strokes,  obtains 
the  victory.  The  goff4engths,  or  the  spaces  between  the 
tirst  and  last  holes,  are  sometimes  extended  to  the  distance 
of  t^Q  or  three  miles ;  the  number  of  interv^ening  holes 
appears  to  be  optional,  but  the  balls  must  be  struck  into  the 
holes,  and  not  beyond  them ;  when  four  persons  play,  two 
of  them  are  sometimes  partners,  and  have  but  one  ball, 
which  they  strike  alternately,  but  every  man  has  his  own 
bandy. 

It  should  seem  that  goff  was  a  fashionable  game  among 
the  nobility  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  exercises  with  which  prince  Henry, 
eldest  son  to  James  I.,  occasionally  amused  himself,  as  we 
learn  from  the  following  anecdote  recorded  by  a  person  who 
was  present  :  '  *  At  another  time  playing  at  goff,  a  play  not 
unlike  to  pale-maille,  whilst  his  schoolmaster  stood  talkmg 
with  another,  and  marked  not  his  highness  warning  him  to 
stand  farther  off,  the  prince,  thinking  he  had  gone  aside, 
lifted  up  his  goft'-club  to  strike  the  ball ;  mean  tyme  one 
standing  by  said  to  him,  "  beware  that  you  hit  not  master 
Newton  :  ".wherewith  he  drawing  back  his  hand,  said,  "  Had 
I  done  so,  I  had  but  paid  my  debts."  ' 

word  cambuca  was  also  use<l  for  the  virga  episcoparum,  or  episcopal  crosier, 
txicauso  it  was  curved  at  the  top.     Du  Cange.  Glossary,  in  voce  cambuta. 
*  An  anonymous  author,  Harl.  MS.  6391. 
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XV.-STOW-BALL. 

A  pastime  called  stow-ball  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which, 
I  presume,  was  a  species  of  goff,  at  least  it  appears  to  have 
been  played  with  the  same  kind  of  ball.  In  T.ittleton^s  Latin 
and  English  Dictionary,  under  the  word  paganica^  the  goflf- 
ball  and  the  stow-ball  are  the  same. 

XVI.— PALL-MALL. 

According  to  the  author,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  quoted 
above,  pall-mall  was  a  pastime  not  unlike  goff,  but  if  the 
definition  of  the  former  given  by  Cotgrave  be  correct,  it  will 
be  found  to  differ  materially  from  the  latter,  at  least  as  it  was 
played  in  modem  times.  *  Pale-maille,'  says  he,  *  is  a  game 
wherein  a  round  box  ball  is  struck  with  a  mallet  through  a 
high  arch  of  iron,  which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest  blows, 
or  at  the  number  agreed  upon,  wins.*  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  there  are  two  of  these  arches,  that  is,  *  one  at  either  end 
of  the  alley.*  The  game  of  mall  was  a  fashionable  amuse- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  walk  in  St  James's 
Park,  now  called  the  Mall,  received  its  name  from  having 
been  appropriated  to  the  purj)ose  of  playing  at  mall,  where 
Charles  himself  and  his  courtiers  fretjuently  exercised  them- 
selves in  the  practice  of  this  pastime.  The  denomination 
mall  given  to  the  game,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  m.illet 
or  wooden  hammer  used  by  the  players  to  strike  the  ball 

XVII. —RING-BALL. 

Commenius  *  mentions  a  game  which  he  attributes  in- 
dee<l  to  the  children,  and  tells  us,  it  consisted  in  striking  a 
ball  with  a  luindy  through  a  ring  fastened  into  the  ground. 
A  similar  kind  of  pastime,  I  am  informed,  exists  to  this  day 
in  the  north  of  Kngland  ;  it  is  played  in  a  ground  or  alley 
appropriated  to  the  pur|>ose,  and  a  l>all  is  to  l)e  driven  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other  wth  a  mallet,  the  handle  of  which 

1  Ort>b  Sensualium  Pictus,  cap.  cxxxvi. 
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is  about  tliree  feet  three  OT  four  inches  in  length ;  and  so  far 
it  resembles  palJ-maU ;  but  there  is  the  addition  of  a  ringj 
which  ts  not  mentioned  by  Cotgrave ;  \  have  however  been 
toldj  that  it  was  sometimes  used  in  the  game  of  mall  This 
ring  is  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  die  sides  of  the 
alley,  but  much  nearer  to  the  bottom  than  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  through  this  ring  it  is  necessary  for  the  ball  to 
be  passed  in  its  progress.  The  ring  is  made  to  turn  with 
great  facilit)^  upon  a  swivel,  and  the  two  flat  sides  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other :  if  the  ball  passes  through  the 
one  it  is  said  to  be  lawful,  and  the  player  goes  on  ;  but  if 
through  the  other^  it  is  declared  to  be  unlawful,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  beat  the  ball  back,  and  drive  it  through  again 
utitii  such  tim«  as  he  causes  it  to  pass  on  the  lawful  side ; 
this  done,  he  proceeds  to  the  bottom  of  the  ground,  where 
there  is  an  arch  of  iron  through  which  it  is  also  necessary 
for  the  ball  to  be  passed,  and  then  the  game  is  completed- 
The  contest  is  decided  by  the  blows  given  to  the  ball  in  the 
performance,  and  he  who  executes  his  task  with  the  smallest 
number  is  the  victor. 

XVIII.— CLUB-BALL. 

Clul>ball  is  a  pastime  clearly  distinguished  from  cambuc 
or  goff,  in  the  edict  above  mentioned  established  by  Edward 
III.  The  difference  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  one 
being  played  with  a  curved  bat  and  the  other  with  a  straight 
one.  The  following  engravings  represent  two  specimens  of 
club-ball ;  the  first,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
dated  1344/  exhibits  a  female  figure  in  the  action  of  throw- 
ing the  ball  to  a  man  who  elevates  his  bat  to  strike  it. 
Behind  the  woman  at  a  little  distance  appear  in  the  original 
delineation  several  other  figures  of  both  sexes,  waiting  atten- 
tively to  catch  or  stop  the  ball  when  returned  by  the  bats- 
man :  these  figures  have  been  damaged,  and  are  very 
indistinct  in  many  parts,  for  which  reason  I  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  insert  them.  The  next  sp>ecimen  of  ball,  taken 
from  a  drawing  more  ancient  than  the  former,  a  genealogical 

I  No.  264. 
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l-^n.^ 


24.   Club'liatl.^Xn'.   Ltmtmry 


roll  of  the  kings  of  England  to  the  time  of  Henry  III.  in 
the  Royal  Library,^  presents  two  players  only,  and  he  who 
is  possessed  of  the  bat  holds  the  ball  also,  which  he  either 
threw  into  the  air  and  struck  with  his  bat  as  it  descended,  or 
cast  forcibly  upon  the  ground,  and  beat  it  away  when  it 
rebounded ;  the  attention  of  his  antagonist  to  catch  the  ball 
need  not  be  remarked.  It  does  not  appear  in  either  of  these 
instances  how  the  game  was  determined. 


■5.  C/«*-Ai//.— -V///.  Ctntmry. 
'  14.  B.  ir. 
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XIX.— CRICKET. 

Prom  the  club-ball  onginated,  I  doubt  not,  that  pleasaBt 

and  manly  exercise,  distinguished  m  modem  times  by  the 

name  of  cricket;  I  say  in  modem  times,  because  I  cannot  tiace 

the  appellation  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 

where  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  songs  published  by  D'Urfey.* 

The  first  four  lines,  '  Of  a  noble  race  was  Shenkin,*  rim 

thusi 

Her  WHS  the  p  nattiest  fdlow 
At  foot^ba]]  or  at  cricket, 
At  hunting  chas«.  or  ntmbli^  race, 
How  fe^tiy  her  could  prick  it. 

Cricket  of  late  years  is  become  exceedingly  fashionable, 
being  much  countenanced  by  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of 
fortune,  who  frequently  join  in  llie  diversion*  This  game, 
which  is  played  with  the  bat  and  the  ball,  consists  of  single 
and  double  wicket.  The  wicket  was  formerly  ti^^o  straight 
thin  battons  called  stumps,  ti^-'enty-two  inches  high,  which 
were  fixed  into  the  ground  perpendicularly  six  inches  apart^ 
and  over  the  top  of  both  was  laid  a  small  round  piece  of 
wood  called  the  bail,  but  so  situated  as  to  fall  off  readily  if 
the  stumps  were  touched  by  the  ball.  Of  late  years  the 
wicket  consists  of  three  stumps  and  two  bails ;  the  middle 
stump  is  added  to  prevent  the  ball  from  passing  tliTough  the 
wicket  without  beating  it  down.  The  external  stumps  are 
now  seven  inches  apart,  and  all  of  them  three  feet  two  inches 
high.  Single  wicket  requires  five  players  on  each  side,  and 
double  wicket  eleven  ;  but  the  number  in  both  instances  may 
be  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  two  parties.  At  single 
wicket  the  striker  with  his  bat  is  the  protector  of  the  wicket, 
the  opponent  party  stand  in  the  field  to  catch  or  stop  the 
ball,  and  the  bowler,  who  is  one  of  them,  takes  bis  place  by 
the  side  of  a  small  batton  or  stump  set  up  for  that  purpose 
two-and-twenty  yards  from  the  wicket,  and  thence  delivers 
the  ball  with  the  intention  of  beating  it  down.  It  is  now 
usual  to  set  up  two  stumps  with  a  bail  across,  which  the 
batsman,  when  he  runs,  must  beat  off  before  he  returns  home. 
*  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  fourth  edition,  1719,  vol.  ii.  p.  172- 
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If  the  bowler  proves  successful  the  batsman  retires  from  the 
play,  and  another  of  his  party  succeeds ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ball  is  struck  by  the  bat  and  driven  into  the  field  ^beyond 
the  reach  of  those  who  stand  out  to  stop  it,  the  striker  rum  to 
the  stump  at  the  bowler's  station,  which  he  touches  with  his 
bat  and  then  returns  to  his  wicket  If  this  be  performed  before 
the  ball  is  thrown  back,  it  is  called  a  run,  and  one  notch  or 
score  is  made  ui>on  the  tally  towards  his  game ;  if,  on  the 
contrar>%  the  ball  be  thrown  up  and  the  wicket  beaten  down 
wth  it  by  the  oi)ponent  party  before  the  striker  is  at  home, 
or  can  ground  his  bat  within  three  feet  ten  inches  of  the 
\*ncket,  at  which  distance  a  mark  made  in  the  ground  is 
called  the  i)opping-crease,  he  is  declared  to  be  out  of  the 
play,  and  the  run  is  not  reckoned  :  he  is  also  out  if  he  strikes 
the  ball  into  the  air,  and  it  l>e  caught  by  any  of  his  antagon- 
ists before  it  reaches  the  ground,  and  retained  long  enough 
to  be  throuTi  up  again.     When  double  wicket  is  played,  two 
batsmen  go  in  at  the  same  time,  one  at  each  wicket ;  there 
are  also  two  bowlers,  who  usually  bowl  four  balls  in  succes- 
sion alternately.     The  batsmen  are  said  to  be  in  as  long  as 
they  remain  at  their  wickets,  and  their  j)art>'  is  called  the  in- 
party  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  stand  in  the  field  ^-ith  the 
bowlers  are  called  the  out-party.     Both  parties  have  tm'O 
innings,  and  the  siilc  that  obtains  the  most  runs  in  the  double 
contest  claims  the  vie  tory.     These  are  the  geneml  outlines 
of  this  noble  pastime,  but  there  are  many  other  particular 
rules  and  regulations  by   which  it  is  governed ;  and  those 
rules  are  subject  to  frecjuent  variadons,  according  to  the  - 
joint  determination  of  the  players. 

XX.— TRAP-BALL. 

Trai>-l)all,  so  called  from  the  trap  used  to  ele\-ate  the 
l)all  when  it  is  to  be  stricken  by  the  l)atsman,  is  anterior  to 
cricket,  and  probably  coeval  with  most  of  the  early  games 
played  with  the  bat  and  haX\ :  we  trace  it  as  far  back  as  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  then  pkiyed  is  here 
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pres€ntcd  from  a  beautiful  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Francis 
Douce,  £sq.^ 


316.  Trap-Bath^Xir.  Cmiufj, 

Here  are  only  two  players,  but  the  game  is  not  restricted 
to  any  particular  numberj  though  1  think  it  seldom  exceeds 
six  or  eight  on  a  side.  The  size  of  the  bat  indicates  the 
holder  to  have  possessed  no  great  judgment  in  striking  the 
ball,  but  the  trap  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  the  batsman's  stoopbg  when  he  raises  the  ball 
in  order  to  strike  it  away,  which  gives  it  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  machine  now  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  is  generally  made  in  the  form  of  a  shoe,  the  heel  part 
being  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  ball ;  but  boys 
and  the  common  herd  of  rustics,  who  cannot  readily  procure 
a  trap,  content  themselves  with  making  a  round  hole  in  the 
ground,  and,  by  way  of  a  lever,  use  the  brisket  bone  of 
an  ox,  or  a  flat  piece  of  wood  of  like  size  and  shape,  which 
is  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  one  half  in  the  hole  with 
the  ball  upon  it,  and  the  other  half  out  of  it :  the  elevated 
end  being  struck  smartly  with  the  bludgeon  occasions  the 
ball  to  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  all  the  purposes  of 
a  trap  are  thus  answered,  especially  if  the  ground  be  hard 
and  dry.  It  is  usual,  in  the  present  game  of  trap-ball,  when 
properly  played,  to  place  two  boundaries  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  trap,  between  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  ball 
to  pass  when  it  is  struck  by  the  batsman,  for  if  it  falls  with- 
outside  of  either,  he  gives  up  his  bat  and  is  out ;  he  is  also 
out  if  he  strikes  the  ball  into  the  air  and  it  is  caught  by  one 
1  See  p.  170. 
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of  his  adversaries  before  it  grounds  ;  and  again,  if  the  ball 
when  returned  by  the  opponent  party  touches  the  trap, 
or  rests  within  one  bat's  length  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  if 
none  of  these  things  hap]>en,  every  stroke  tells  for  one 
towards  the  striker's  game. 

Trap-ball,  when  compared  with  cricket,  is  but  a  childish 
pastime ;  but  I  have  seen  it  played  by  the  rustics  in  Essex 
in  a  manner  differing  materially  from  that  now  practised  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  which  requires  much 
more  dexterity  in  the  performance  ;  for,  instead  of  a  broad 
bat  with  a  flatted  face,  they  use  a  round  cudgel  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  diameter  and  three  feet  in  length,  and 
those  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  striking  the  ball  i^ilh 
this  instrument  rarely  miss  their  blow,  but  frequently  strike 
it  to  an  astonishing  distance.  The  ball  being  stopped  by 
one  of  the  opponent  party,  the  striker  forms  his  judgment  of 
the  ability  of  the  person  who  is  to  throw  it  back,  and  calls 
in  consequence  for  any  number  of  scores  towards  his  game 
that  he  thinks  proper ;  it  is  then  returned,  and  if  it  appears 
to  his  anUigonist  to  rest  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  justify  the 
striker's  call,  he  obtains  his  numl)er ;  but  when  a  contrary 
opinion  is  held,  a  measurement  takes  place,  and  if  the 
scores  demanded  exceed  in  number  the  lengths  of  the 
cudgel  from  the  tra[)  to  the  ball,  he  loses  the  whole,  and  is 
out ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lengths  of  the  bat  are 
more  than  the  scores  called  for,  the  matter  terminates  in  the 
striker's  favour,  and  they  are  set  up  to  his  account. 

XXI.— NORTHENSPELU 

Northen-spell  is  played  with  a  trap,  and  the  ball  is 
stricken  with  a  bat  or  bludgeon  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
players,  but  the  latter,  I  l)elieve,  is  most  commonly  used. 
The  performance  of  this  pastime  does  not  require  tne 
attendance  of  either  of  the  parties  in  the  held  to  catch  or 
stop  the  ball,  for  the  coniebt  between  them  is  simply  who 
shall  strike  it  to  the  greatest  distance  in  a  given  number  of 
strokes ;  the  length  of  each  stroke  is  measured  before  the 
ball  is  returned,  by  the  means  of  a  cord  made  fast  at  one 
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end  near  the  trap,  the  other  being  stretched  mto  the  field 
by  a  p^son  stationed  there  for  that  purpose,  who  adjusts  it 
to  the  ball  wherever  it  may  lie ;  the  cord  is  divided  into 
yards,  which  are  properly  numbered  upon  it  in  succession, 
so  that  the  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  ground  can  easily 
ascertain  the  distance  of  each  stroke  by  the  number  of  the 
yards,  which  he  calls  to  the  players,  who  place  it  to  their 
account,  and  the  ball  is  thrown  back.  This  pastime  pos- 
sesses but  little  variety,  and  is  by  no  means  so  amusing  to 
the  bystanders  as  cricket  or  trap-ball 

XXII.— TIP-CAT. 

Tip<at,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the  game  of  cat,  is  a 
rustic  pastime  well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  is  always  played  with  a  cudgel  or  bludgeon  resembling 
that  used  for  trap-ball  Its  denomination  is  derived  from  a 
piece  of  wood  called  a  cat,  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  diminished  from 
the  middle  to  both  the  ends  in  the  shape  of  a  double  cone ; 
by  this  curious  contrivance  the  places  of  the  trap  and  of  the 
ball  are  at  once  supplied  ;  for  when  the  cat  is  laid  upon  the 
ground,  the  player  with  his  cudgel  strikes  it  smartly,  it 
matters  not  at  which  end,  and  it  will  rise  with  a  rotatory 
motion,  high  enough  for  him  to  beat  it  away  as  it  falls,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  a  ball. 

There  are  various  methods  of  plajing  the  game  of  cat, 
but  I  shall  only  notice  the  two  that  follow.  The  first  is 
exceedingly  simple,  and  consists  in  making  a  large  ring  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  striker  takes  his 
station  ;  his  business  is  to  beat  the  cat  over  the  ring.  If  he 
fails  in  so  doing  he  is  out,  and  another  player  takes  his 
jilace ;  if  he  is  successful  he  judges  with  his  eye  the  distance 
the  cat  is  driven  from  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  calls  for  a 
number  at  pleasure  to  be  scored  towards  his  game :  if  the 
number  demanded  be  found  upon  measurement  to  exceed 
the  same  number  of  lengths  of  the  bludgeon,  he  is  out  j  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  does  not,  he  obtains  his  call     The  second 
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method  is  to  make  four,  six,  or  eight  holes  in  the  ground,  in 
a  circular  direction,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  at  every  hole  is  placed  a  player 
with  his  bludgeon  :  one  of  the  opposite  party  who  stand  in 
the  field,  tosses  the  cat  to  the  l)atsman  who  is  nearest  him, 
and  every  time  the  cat  is  struck  the  players  are  obliged  to 
change  their  situations,  and  run  once  from  one  hole  to 
another  in  succession  ;  if  the  cat  be  driven  to  any  great  dis- 
tance they  continue  to  run  in  the  same  onler,  and  claim  a 
score  towurtls  their  game  every  time  they  quit  one  hole 
and  run  to  another  ;  but  if  the  cat  l)e  sto]){>e<l  by  their 
opponents  and  thrown  across  between  any  two  of  the  holes 
before  the  player  who  has  quilted  one  of  them  can  reach  the 
other,  he  is  out 
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PASTIMES  USUALLY  EXERCISED  IN  TOWNS  AND 
CITIES^  OR  PLACES  ADJOINING  TO  THEM. 

CHAPTER  L 

L  Totimamcnt  a  general  Name  for  several  Exercises*— I L  The  Qiitntaia 
an  ancient  MiLitary  Ererctse.^-Hl.  Various  Kinds  of  tKe  Quiut^n.* — - 
IV.  DcrivT^tioo  of  tbe  Term.  —V,  The  Water  Quintain.— VI.  Riinning 
«t  (he  Quintaiii  piucEised  by  the  Citizens  of  London  ;  and  vrhy* — VIl* 
The  Manner  \x\  which  it  w^  performed. — VI I  {,  Eshibited  for  the  Pas- 
litne  of  Qtieen  Eliiabeth.— IX.  Tilting  at  a  Water  Butt* — X*  The 
Human  Qtiintab. — XI.  Ejterd^es  probably  derived  from  it.— XIL 
Running  at  the  Ring,— XML  Difference  between  the  Touni amenta  and 
tbc  Justs. ^X IV*  Oiigin  of  the  Toumimcnt* — XV.  The  Troy  Gatne  ; — 
ihe  bchordicitm  or  Cane  Game.— XVI.  Derivation  of  Tournament  --^ 
How  the  Exerdse  was  performed* — XVIL  Lists  and  Barrien* — XVItL 
When  thf  Tfmm.iment  wis  first  practised.— XIX.  Wh^n  first  in  Eng- 
land.— XX.  Its  l^iws  and  Ordinances. — XXI.  Pages,  and  Perquisites  of 
the  Kings  at  Arms,  Ac. — XXII. — Preliminaries  of  the  Tournament. — 
XXIII.  Lists  for  Ordeal  Combats. —  XXIV.  Respect  paid  to  the 
Ladies.  —  XXV.  Justs  less  honourable  than  Tournaments.  —  XXVI. 
The  Round  Table.— XXVII.  Nature  of  the  Justs.— XXVIII.  Made 
in  Honour  of  the  Fair  Sex. — XXIX.  Great  Splendour  of  these  Pastimes  ; 
—  Tlic  Nobility  partial  to  them.  —  XXX.  Toys  for  initiating  their 
Children  in  them.— XXXI.  Boat  Justs,  or  Tilting  on  the  Water. — 
XXXII.  Challenges  to  all  comers. 

L— TOURNAMENT. 

Every  kind  of  military  combat  made  in  conformity  to 
certain  rules,  and  practised  by  the  knights  and  their  esquires 
for  diversion  or  gallantry,  was  anciently  called  a  tournament : 
yet  these  amusements  frequently  differed  materially  from 
each  other,  and  have  been  distinguished  accordingly  by 
various  denominations  in  the  modem  times.  They  may 
however,  I  think,  be  all  of  them  included  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing heads ;  tilting  and  combating  at  the  quintain,  tilting 
at  the  ring,  tournaments,  and  justs. 

All  these,  and  especially  the  two  last,  were  favourite 
pastimes  with  the  nobility  of  the  middle  ages.    The  progress 
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and  decline  of  tournaments  in  this  country  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  a  general  way ;  ^  I  shall  in  this  place  be  a  little 
more  particular  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  distinction  of 
these  celebrated  diversions. 


11. —THE  QUINTAIN. 

Tilting  or  combating  at  the  quintain  is  certainly  a  military 
exercise  of  high  antiquity,  and  antecedent,  I  doubt  not,  to 
the  justs  and  tournaments.  The  quintain,  originally,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  post  set  up  for  the 
practice  of  the  tyros  in  chivalry.^  Afterward  a  staff  or  spear 
was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  a  shield  being  hung  upon  it,  was 
the  mark  to  strike  at : '  the  dexterity  of  the  performer  con- 
sisted in  smiting  the  shield  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the 
ligatures  and  bear  it  to  the  ground.  In  process  of  time  this 
diversion  was  improved,  and  instead  of  the  staff  and  the 
shield,  the  resemblance  of  a  human  figure  carveil  in  wood  was 
introduced.  To  render  the  appearance  of  this  figure  more 
formidable,  it  was  generally  made  in  the  likeness  of  a  Turk 
or  a  Saracen  armed  at  all  points,*  bearing  a  shield  upon  his 
left  arm,  and  brantlishing  a  club  or  a  sabre  with  his  right. 
Hence  this  exercise  was  called  by  the  Italians,  *  running  at 
the  armed  man,  or  at  the  Saracen.*  The  quintain  dms 
fashioned  was  placed  ujKjn  a  pivot,  and  so  contrived  as  to 
move  round  with  f;icility.  In  running  at  this  figure  it  was 
necessary  for  the  horseman  to  <lirect  his  lance  with  great 
adroitness,  and  make  his  stroke  upon  the  forehead  between 
the  eyes  or  upon  the  nose  ;  for  if  he  stnuk  wide  of  those 
parts,  especially  upon  the  shield,  the  quintain  turned  about 
with  much  velocity,  and,  in  case  he  was  not  exceedingly 
careful,  wouUl  give  him  a  severe  blow  ui>on  the  back  with 
the  wooden  sabre  held  in  the  right  hand,  which  was  con- 
sidereil  as  highly  disgraceful  to  the  performer,  while  it  excited 

1  In  the  Introduction.        *  Vegctius  de  re  militari.  lib.  I.  cmp.  zi.  et  ziv. 

*  ''ivrnc  infixis  sudibus  scuta  appitnuntur— Qutntanx  ludus  scilicet 
eqursths  excroerrtur— in  rnuis  lusitari  »ulitum  apprnsis  sudes  in  temm  iiD* 
pactas  KutiH.'     Robrrtus  Munach.  Hist.  Hicrosol.  lib.  v. 

«  Mencfttrier,  Traits  des  Toumois.  Joustei.  Ac,  p.  204. 
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the  Uughter  and  ridicuk  of  the  spectators.^  WTien  many 
were  engaged  in  running  at  the  Saracen,  the  conqueror  was 
declared  from  the  number  of  strokes  he  had  made,  and  the 
value  of  them ;  for  instance,  if  he  struck  the  image  tipon  the 
top  of  the  nose  between  the  eyes,  it  was  reckoned  for  three ; 
if  below  the  eyes,  upon  the  nose,  for  two  ;  if  under  the  nose 
to  the  point  of  the  chin,  for  one  \  all  other  strokes  were  not 
counted ;  but  whoever  struck  upon  the  shield  and  turned 
the  quintain  round,  was  not  permitted  to  run  again  upon  the 
same  day,  but  forfeited  his  courses  as  a  punishment  for  his 
unskilfalness*' 

IIL-^VARIOUS  QUINTAINS* 

The  quintain  in  its  original  state  was  not  confined  to  the 
exercise  of  young  warriors  on  horseback :  it  was  an  object 
of  practice  for  them  on  foot,  in  order  to  acquire  strength  and 
skill  in  assaulting:  an  enemy  with  their  swords,  spears,  and 
battle-axes.  I  met  with  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library,* 
written  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  entitled  *  Les  Etab- 
lissmentz  des  Chevalerie,'  wherein  the  author,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  scientifically  skilled  in  the  military 
tactics  of  his  time,  strongly  recommends  a  constant  and 
attentive  attack  of  the  pel  (from  the  Latin  palus),  for  so  he 
calls  the  post-quintain.  The  pel,  he  tells  us,  ought  to  be  six 
feet  in  height  above  the  ground,  and  so  firmly  fixed  therein 
as  not  to  be  moved  by  the  strokes  that  were  laid  upon  it. 
The  practitioner  was  then  to  assail  the  pel,  armed  with 
sword  and  shield,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  an  adver- 
sary, aiming  his  blows  as  if  at  the  head,  the  face,  the  arms, 
the  legs,  the  thighs,  and  the  sides ;  taking  care  at  all  times 
to  keep  himself  so  completely  covered  with  his  shield,  as 
not  to  give  any  advantage  supposing  he  had  a  real  enemy  to 
cope  with  :  so  far  my  author ;  and  prefixed  to  the  treatise  is 
a  neat  little  painting  representing  the  pel,  with  a  young 
soldier  performing  his  exercise,  which  is  here  copied. 

*  Menestrier  ut  supra  ;  Du  Cange  Gloss,  in  voce  quintana;  Pluvinelsur 
I'exercise  de  monter  k  cheval,  part  iii.  p.  177. 

2  Menestrier,  p.  112,  et  Pluvinel  ut  supra, 

3  20,  B.  xu 
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vj.  The  Pit  Quintiiin.^XIX'.  Ctntury. 

Below  is  the  quintain  in  the  form  of  a  Saracen,  from  PIuvineL 


•8.    Tkt  Saraeem  Qmimiaim. 

An   English  poet  who   has  taken  up  the  subject  of 


t 
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cnivalry,  under  the  tide  of  '  Knighthood  and  Battle/ '  de- 
scribes the  attack  of  the  pel  in  the  following  curious  manner : 

Of  fight,  the  disciplimep  and:  eKcrcisc 

Wflii  tbis.     To  have  a  pale  Of  pile  ypright ' 

Of  mttrinys  highfn'  thus  lAfiieth  oldc  and  vdse; 

Therewith  a  bacbfler,  or  a  yong  knyght^ 

Shal  fir^t  be  taught  to  stoude  and  lerne  to  fight. — 

And  fan  tic  of  fioubil  wight^  tak  him  his  fhclde 

Ol  doubil  Wight,  a  mace  of  tre*  to  welde. 

This  fanne  and  mace  whiche  either  doubil  wight. 
Of  shiflde,  and  swayed  in  confiicte,  or  biitailei 
Shal  exefd»;  as  well  sword  men,  as  knyghtes. 
And  noe  man,  as  they  sayn,  is  seyii  pr^vaile, 
In  field p  or  in  (SLstell,  thoughe  he  assay le^ 
That  with  the  pile*  nathe  *  first**  grete  exercise, 
Thus  wtkcth  Werrouris  oldc  and  wyse. 

Have  ccbe  his  pile  or  pale  upfixcd  fast, 

And  m  it  were  uppon  bb  mojlal  foe ; 

With  niightyness  and  weapoo  most  be  cast 

To  fight  stronge.  that  he  ne  skapc  bym  fro^ 

On  hym  with  shield,  and  siA'ord  av^ised  so. 

That  thot)  be  cloots^*  and  preste^  thy  foe  to  smyte^ 

Lest  of  thyne  own  deth^  thou  be  to  wUe^ 

Empeche'  his  h^dp  his  i^cet  have  %{  his  goege^^ 
Bcnre  at  the  btesle*  or  speme  him  one  the  sidt. 
With  myghte  knyghtly  poost.'^  ene  as  Seynt  George 
Lepe  o  tliy  foe  ;  looke  if  he  dare  abide  : 
Will  he  not  flee?  wounde  him  ;  make  woundis  wde  ; 
Hew  of  his  honde.  his  legge,  his  theyhs,  his  armys, 
ll  is  the  Turk,  though  he  be  sleyn  noon  harm  is. 

Both  the  treatises  commend  the  use  of  arms  of  double 
weight  upon  these  occasions,  in  order  to  acquire  strength, 
and  give  the  warrior  greater  facility  in  wielding  the  weapons 
of  the  ordinary  size ;  to  which  the  poet  adds, 
And  sixty  pounds  of  weight  'tis  good  to  bear 
The  lines  just  now  quoted  evidently  allude  to  the  quintain 
in  the  form  of  a  Turk  or  Saracen,  which,  I  presume,  was 
sometimes  used  upon  this  occasion.  The  pel  was  also  set 
up  as  a  mark  to  cast  at  with  spears,  as  the  same  poet  informs 
us  : 

»  Knyghthode  and  Batayle,  MS.  Cott.  Titus  A.  xxiii.  fol.  6  and  7.  This 
curious  poem,  written  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  appears  to  be  a  trans- 
lation of  the  former  treatise,  or  rather  a  paraphrase  upon  it. 

2  Set  up.  'Of  man's  height.  *  A  mace  or  club  of  wood. 

*  Hath  not.  «  Close.  ^  Prompt,  swift,  ready. 

'  From  the  French,  empicher,  to  hinder  or  withstand,  here  used  for 
attack.  »  Throat.  1®  Power,  strength. 
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A  dart  of  more  wight  then  is  mester,* 

Take  hym  in  honde  and  teche  him  it  to  stere ; 

And  cast  it  at  the  pile  as  at  his  foo. 

So  that  it  conte  and  right  uppon  him  go. 

And  likewise  for  the  practice  of  archery : 

Set  hert  and  eye  uppon  the  pile  or  pale.* 
Shoot  nyghe  or  onne  ;  and  if  so  Iw  thou  ride 
On  hors«',  is  eck  '  the  bo  wis  bigge  up  hale, 
Smytc  in  the  face,  or  brestc.  or  luck  or  side, 
Compclle  to  flc.  or  falle,  yf  that  he  bide. 

IV.-DERIVATION  OF  QUINTAIN. 

This  exercise  is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  quin- 
tain from  Quinctus  or  Quintas  the  inventor,'  but  who  he  was, 
or  when  he  Hved,  is  not  ascertained.  The  game  itself,  I 
doubt  not,  is  of  remote  origin,  and  especially  the  exercise  of 
the  pel,  or  post  quintain,  which  is  spoken  of  at  large  by 
Vegetius  ;  and  from  him  the  substance  of  what  the  two 
authors  above  ijuoted  have  said  upon  the  subject  is  evidently 
taken.  He  tells  us  that  this  species  of  mock  combat  was 
in  common  use  among  the  Romans,  who  caused  the  young 
military  men  to  practise  at  it  twice  in  the  day,  at  morning  and 
at  noon  ;  he  also  adds  that,  they  used  clubs  and  javelins, 
heavier  than  common,  and  fought  at  the  pel  as  if  they  were 
opposing  an  adversiir>*,  &c.* 

In  the  code  of  laws  established  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
the  quintain  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known  si>ort ;  and  i)cr- 
mitted  to  be  continuetl,  upon  condition  that  it  should  be 
|)crforme<l  with  pointless  spears,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
usage,  which  it  seems  required  them  to  have  heads  or  (>oints.* 

V.-TIII-:  WATER  QUINTAIN. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  Fit/stephen  is  the  first  of 
our  wTiters  who  speaks  of  an  exercise  of  this  kind,  which  he 
tells  us  was  usually  practised  by  the  young  Londoners  upon 
the  water  during  the  Foster  holitiays.     A  i>ole  or  mast,  he 

>  llian  is  re({uired.  that  is,  in  time  of  real  action.  *  It  is  the  sante. 

>  A  quincto  auctore  nonurn  h.ibebal.  vide  Joan  Meuni.  de  Ludis  Gne- 
iorum.  in  til.  Korra^  Kvyravov. 

*  Vrgrtius  dc  re  militari.  lib.  i.  cap.  x\.  ct  xW. 

*  }L%t»rap0v  xowra^  x**^**  '*'*>*  w/»Tif,  quiniAnuoi  contaocm  sine  filmU 
Cod.  de  HleatoriLus.  lib.  iiL  (it.  43. 
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saj^  is  fixed  m  the  midst  of  the  Thames,  with  a  shield 
strongly  attached  to  it ;  and  boat  being  previously  placed 
at  some  distance,  is  driven  smftly  towards  it  by  the  force  of 
oars  and  the  violence  of  the  tide,  having  a  young  man 
standing  in  the  prow,  who  holds  a  lance  in  his  hand  with 
which  he  is  to  strike  the  shield  :  and  if  he  be  dexterous 
enough  to  break  the  lance  against  it  and  retain  4iis  place j  his 
most  sanguine  wishes  are  satisfied :  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
lance  be  not  broken,  he  is  sure  to  be  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  the  vessel  goes  away  without  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
two  other  boats  are  stationed  near  to  the  shield,  and  furnished 
with  many  young  persons  who  are  in  readiness  to  rescue  the 
champion  from  danger-  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
popular  pastime  ]  for  the  bridge,  the  wharfs,  and  the  houses 
near  the  river,  were  crowded  with  people  on  this  occasion, 
who  come,  says  the  author,  to  see  the  sports  and  make 
themselves  merry. ^  The  water  quintain,  taken  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  Royal  Library,* 
where  a  square  piece  of  board  is  substituted  for  the  shield,  is 
represented  below. 


29.    The  Water  Quintain.— XI v.   Century. 

VI.— RUNNING  AT  THE  QUINTAIN   PRACTISED  BY  THE 
LONDONERS  ;  AND  WHY. 

Matthew  Paris  mentions  the  quintain  by  name,  but  he 
speaks  of  it  in  a  cursory  manner  as  a  well-known  pastime, 
and  probably  would  have  said  nothing  about  it,  had  not  the 
following  circumstance   given   him   the   occasion.     In   the 

1  Stephanides  Descrip.  Lond.  *  2,  B.  vii. 
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thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1254,  the 
young  Londoners,  who,  he  tells  us,  were  expert  horsemen, 
assembled  together  to  run  at  the  quintain,  and  set  up  a  pea- 
cock as  a  reward  for  the  best  performer.  The  king  then 
keeping  his  court  at  Westminster,  some  of  his  domestics 
came  into  the  city  to  see  the  pastime,  where  they  l)chaved 
in  a  very  disorderly  manner,  and  treated  the  Londoners  with 
much  insolence,  calling  them  co^-ardly  knaves  and  rascally 
clo^-ns,  which  the  Ixjndoncrs  resented  by  beating  them 
soundly ;  the  king,  however,  was  incensed  at  the  indignity 
put  upon  his  ser\ants,  and  not  tiking  into  consideration  the 
provocation  on  their  parts,  fined  the  city  one  thousand  marks.^ 
Some  have  thought,  these  fellows  were  sent  thither  purposely 
to  promote  a  quarrel,  it  being  known  that  the  king  was 
angry  with  the  citizens  of  I^ndon  for  refusing  to  join  in  the 
crusade.* 

We  may  here  obscr\e,  that  the  rules  of  chivalry,  at  this 
time,  would  not  admit  of  any  person,  under  the  rank  of  an 
esquire,  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  comkitant  at  the  justs  and 
tournaments  ;  for  which  reason  the  burgesses  and  yeomen 
had  recourse  to  the  exercise  of  the  quintain,  which  was  not 
prohibited  to  any  class  of  the  people :  but,  as  the  i)erformers 
were  generally  young  men  whose  finances  would  not  at  all 
times  admit  of  much  expense,  the  (juintain  was  frequently 
nothing  better  than  a  stake  fixed  into  the  ground,  with  a  flat 
piece  of  board  made  fast  to  the  u|)per  part  of  it,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  shield  that  liad  been  used  in  times  remote ;  and 
such  as  ruuM  not  procure  horses,  contented  themselves  with 
running  at  this  mark  on  foot.  The  following  representation 
of  a  lad  mounictl  on  a  woo<len  horse  with  four  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  two  of  his  comrades,  tilling  at  the  immoveable 
quintain,  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Boilleian  Library'  at 
Oxford,  (Liied  1344.' 

Others,  again,  made  use  of  a  moveable  quinuin,  which  was 
also  ver>'  simply  constructed ;  consisting  only  of  a  cross-bar 
turning  ui)on  a  pivot,  with  a  broad  part  to  strike  against  on 

>  Matthew  Paris,  llitt.  AngL  sub  an.  1253. 
s  Strype's  Stow,  ftc.  >  Bud.  064. 
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jol  Fixtd  QMiniitin.—XFV,  Ctnittry. 


one  side,  and  a  bag  of  earth  or  sand  depending  from  the 
other  :  there  was  a  double  advantage  in  these  kind  of  quin- 
tains,  they  were  cheap  and  easily  to  be  procured.  Their 
form,  at  an  early  period  in  tlie  foimeentb  century,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving  above,  and  by  the  following  from 
the  same  manuscript  Botli  these  quintains  are  marked,  I 
know  not  why,  with  the  figure  of  a  horseshoe. 


31.  MaveabU  Quintain. — XIV.  Century. 

VII.— MANNER  OF  EXERCISING  WITH   THE  QUINTAIN. 

But  to  return  :  Stow,  in  his  *  Survey  of  London,'  having 
related  the  above-mentioned  disturbance  from  Matthew 
Paris,  goes  on  as  follows  :  *  This  exercise  of  running  at  the 
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quintain,  was  practised  in  London,  as  well  in  the  summer  at 
in  the  winter,  but  especially  at  the  feast  of  Christmas.  I 
have  seen,'  continues  my  author,  *  a  quintain  set  upon  Com- 
hill  by  Lcadcnhall,  where  the  attendants  of  the  lords  of 
merr)'  disports  have  run  and  made  great  pastime;  for  he 
that  hit  not  the  board  end  of  the  quintain  was  laughed  to 
scorn,  and  he  that  hit  it  full,  if  he  rode  not  the  faster,  had  a 
sound  blow  upon  his  neck  with  a  bag  full  of  sand  hanged  on 
the  other  end.*  *  But  the  form  of  the  modem  quintain  is 
more  fully  described  by  Dr  Plott,  in  his  *  Plistory  of  Oxford- 
shire : '  *  *  They  first  set  a  post  perpendicularly  into  the 
ground,  and  then  place  a  slender  piece  of  timber  on  the 
top  of  it  on  a  spindle,  with  a  board  nailed  to  it  on  one  end, 
and  a  bag  of  sand  hanging  at  the  other ;  against  this  board 
they  anciently  rode  with  spears.  Now  I  saw  it  at  Dedding- 
ton  in  this  county,  only  with  strong  staves,  which  violently 
bringing  about  the  bag  of  sand,  if  they  make  not  good  speed 
away,  it  strikes  them  in  the  neck  or  shoulders,  and  sometimes 
knocks  them  off  their  horses ;  the  great  design  of  this  s|X)rt 
being  to  try  the  agility  both  of  horse  and  man,  and  to  break 
the  board.  It  is  now/  he  adds,  *only  in  request  at  mar- 
riages, and  set  uj)  in  the  way  for  young  men  to  ride  at  as 
they  carr>'  home  the  bride ;  he  that  breaks  the  board  being 
counted  the  best  man.* 

VIII.— THE  QUINTAIN.  A    PASTIME  BEFORE  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

Among  other  sports  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  during  her  residence  at  Kenilworth  Castle, 
in  Wann'ickshire,  then  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  I^icester,  who 
entertiined  her  Majesty  there  for  several  days,  a.d.  1575, 
there  was,  says  I^neham,  *  a  solemn  countr>'  bridal ;  when 
in  the  castle  was  set  up  a  comely  quintane  for  feats  at 
armes,  where,  in  a  great  company  of  young  men  and  lasses, 
the  bridegroom  had  the  first  course  at  the  quintane,  and 
broke  his  si>ear  **  tres  hardiment "  (very  boldly,  or  with  much 
courage).  But  his  mare  in  his  manage  did  a  little  stumble, 
>  Survey  oC  Loodon,  p.  77.  •  Flnt  pubUsbed  ia  1677. 
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that  much  adoe  had  his  manhood  to  sit  in  his  saddle*  But 
alter  the  bridegroom  had  made  his  course,  ran  the  rest  of  the 
band,  awhile  in  some  order,  but  soon  after  tag  and  rag, 
cut  and  long  tail;  where  the  speciality  of  the  sport  was  to  see 
how  some  for  his  slackness  had  a  good  bob  with  the  bag, 
and  some  for  his  haste  lo  topple  downright,  and  come 
tumbling  to  the  post :  some  striving  so  much  at  the  first 
setting  out,  that  it  seemed  a  question  between  man  and 
beast,  whether  the  race  should  be  performed  on  horseback 
or  on  foot ;  and  some  put  forth  with  spurs,  would  run  his 
race  byas,  among  the  thickest  of  the  throng,  that  douTi  they 
came  together  hand  over  head  Another,  while  he  directed 
his  course  to  the  quintane,  his  judgment  woold  carry  him  to 
a  maje  among  the  people ;  another  would  run  and  miss  the 
quintane  with  his  staff,  and  hit  the  board  with  his  bead/  * 
This  whimsical  description  may  possibly  be  somewhat 
exaggerated,  but  no  doubt  the  inexpertness  of  the  riders 
subjected  them  to  many  laughable  accidents* 

IX.— TILTING  AT  A  WATER-BUTT. 

Below  is  a  representation  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 

Library,  dated  1343,  of  three  boys  tilting  jointly  at  a  tub 

full  of  water,  which  is  to  be  struck  in  such  a  manner  as  not 

to  throw  it  over  them.     I  presume  they  are  learners  only, 


^2.    Water-Tub  Quintain.— XI l^.  Century, 

and  that  therefore  they  are  depicted  without  their  clothes ; 
they  undressed  themselves,  I  apprehend,  in  order  to  save 

*  Laneham   in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresses,  by  Mr  Nichols,  vol.  i. 
p.  249, 
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their  garments  from  being  wetted  in  case  the  attempt  should 
prove  unsuccessful 

This  farcical  pastime,  according  to  Menestrier,  was  prac- 
tised occasionally  in  Italy,  where,  he  says,  a  large  bucket 
filled  with  water  is  set  up,  against  which  they  lilt  their  lances ; 
and  if  the  stroke  be  not  made  with  great  dexterity,  the  bucket 
is  overset  and  the  lanceman  thoroughly  drenched  with  the 
contents.^ 


X.— THE  HUMAN  QUINTAIN. 

I  shall  here  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  human  quin- 
tain, which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most  of  the  writers 
upon  this  subject;  it  is,  however,  very  certain  that  the 
military  men  in  the  middle  ages  would  sometimes  practise 
wth  their  lances  at  a  man  completely  armed ;  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  act  uj)on  the  defensive,  and  f>arr>'  their  blows 
with  his  shield.  A  representation  of  this  exercise  is  in  the 
engraving  below,  taken  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  dated 
1344. 


This  representation  is  justified  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  an  ancient  author,  cited  by  Ducange,  who  intro- 
duces one  knight  saying  to  another,  *  I  do  not  by  any  means 
esteem  you  sufficiently  valiant  (si  bons  chevalier)  for  mc  to 
take  a  lance  and  just  with  you ;  therefore  I  desire  you  to 
retire  some  distance  from  me,  and  then  run  at  me  with  all 

>  Tnut6  de  Tournots.  1669.  p.  347. 
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your  force,  and  I  will  be  your  quintain.'  *  The  satirist  HaB# 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  evidently  alludes  to  a 
custom  of  this  kind,  in  a  satire^  first  printed  in  1599,  when 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.     He  says  : 

Pa^wue  tbou  no  glove  for  challenge  of  the  dt^, 
Kor  maJce  thy  quintain e  other's  armed  head. 

XI.— EXERCISES    PROBABLV    DERIVED    FROM    THE 
QUINTAIN, 

The  lining  quintain,  according  to  the  representation  just 
given,  is  seated  upon  a  stool  with  three  legs  without  any 
support  behind  \  and  the  business,  I  presume,  of  the  tilter, 
was  to  overthrow  him  ;  while,  on  his  part,  he  was  to  turn  the 
stroke  of  the  pole  or  lance  on  one  side  with  his  shield,  and 
by  doing  so  with  adroitness  occasion  the  fall  of  his  ad- 
versary. 

Something  of  a  similar  kind  of  exercise,  though  practised 
in  a  different  way,  appears  in  the  following  engraving,  where 
<i  man  seated,  holds  up  one  of  his  feet,  opposed  to  the  foot 
of  another  man,  who  standing  upon  one  leg  endeavours  to 
thrust  him  backwards. 


34. 


And  again  where  his  opponent  is  seated  in  a  swing  and 
drawn  back  by  a  third  person,  so  that  the  rope  being  left  at 

1  I>e  Roman  de  Giron  le  courtois.     Du  Cange,  Gloss,  in  voce  quintana. 
*  Lib.  iv.  Sat.  3. 
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liberty  in  the  swing,  the  man  of  course  descended  with  great 
force,  and  striking  the  foot  of  his  antagonist  with  much 
violence,  no  doubt  very  frequently  overthrew  him. 


35. 
The  two  last  sports  were  probably  never  exhibited  by  mili- 
tary men,  but  by  rustics  and  others  in  imitation  of  the  human 
quintain.  The  contest  between  the  two  figures  below,  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  breaking  of  the  stick  which  both  of 
them  hold,  or  is  a  struggle  to  overthrow  each  other. 


The  following  engraving  from  a  manuscript  book  of 
prayers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
Douce,  represents  two  men  with  a  pole  or  headless  spear, 
who  grasp  it  at  either  end,  and  are  contending  which  shall 
dispossess  the  other  of  his  hold. 


^ 
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This  feat  the  single  figure,  represented  below  from  the  Ox- 
ford MS,  of  1344,  seems  to  have  achieved j  and  is  bearing 
away  the  pole  in  triumph*^ 


38. 


XII.— RUNNING  AT  THE  RING. 

Tilting,  or,  as  it  is  most  commonly  called,  running  at  the 
ring,  was  also  a  fashionable  pastime  in  former  days ;  the 
ring  is  evidently  derived  from  the  quintain,  and  indeed  the 
sport  itself  is  frequently  called  running  or  tilting  at  the 
quintain.  With  the  Italians,  says  Du  Cange,  quintano  some- 
times signifies  a  ring,  hence  the  Florentines  say,  *  correr  alia 
quintana,'  which  with  us  is  called  running  at  the  ring :  the 
learned  author  produces  several  quotations  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.' Commenius  also,  in  his  vocabulary,  ^  says,  *  At  this 
day  tilting  at  the  quintain  is  used  where  a  hoop  or  ring  is 

*  Referred  to  in  p.  118.  *  Gloss,  in  voce  quintana, 

s  Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus,  by  Hoole,  1658. 
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struck  with  a  lance.'  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  ring  was 
put  in  the  place  of  the  quintain*  The  excellency  of  the 
pastime  was  to  ride  at  full  speed,  and  thrust  the  point  of  the 
lance  through  the  ring,  which  was  supported  in  a  case  or 
sheath,  by  the  meanji  of  two  springs,  but  might  be  readily 
drawn  out  by  the  force  of  the  stroke,  and  remain  upon  the 
top  of  the  lance. 


B       A 

39.    TtU  Ring  in  Tilting. 


Above  is  the  form  of  the  ring,  wth  the  sheath,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  attached  to  the  upright  supporter, 
from  Pluvinel.  The  letter  a  indicates  the  ring  detached 
from  the  sheath  ;  b  represents  the  sheath  with  the  ring  in- 
serted and  attached  to  the  upright  post,  in  which  there  arc 
several  holes  to  raise  or  lower  the  ring  to  suit  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  performer.  The  following  enura\in^'.  also 
from  Pluvinel,  represents  the  method  of  pert'onuiug  the 
exercise. 


4a    TtiUtgat  th<  l\it'.;. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
pastime  of  running  at  the  ring  was  reduced  to  a  science. 
Pluvinel,  who  treats  this  subject  at  large,  says,  the  length  of 
the  course  was  measured,  and  marked  out  according  to  the 
properties  of  the*  horses  that  were  to  run  :  for  one  of  the 
swiftest  kind,  one  hundred  paces  from  the  starting-place  to 
the  ring,  and  tlurty  paces  beyond  U,  to  stop  him,  were 
deemed  necessary ;  but  for  such  horses  as  had  been  trained 
to  the  exercise,  and  were  more  regular  in  their  movements, 
eighty  paces  to  the  ring,  and  twenty  beyond  it,  were  thought 
to  be  sufficient  The  ring,  says  the  same  author,  ought  to 
be  placed  with  much  precision,  somewhat  higher  than  the 
left  eyebrow  of  the  practitioner,  when  sitting  upon  his  horse  ; 
because  tt  was  necessary  for  him  to  stoop  a  little  in  running 
towards  it.^ 

In  tilting  at  the  ring,  three  courses  were  allowed  to  eac 
candidate  ;  and  he  who  thrust  the  point  of  his  lance  through 
it  the  oftenest,  or^  in  case  no  such  thing  was  done,  struck  it 
the  most  frequently,  was  the  victor  :  but  if  it  so  happened, 
that  none  of  them  did  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  that 
they  were  equally  successful,  the  courses  were  to  be  repeated 
until  the  superiority  of  one  put  an  end  to  the  contest.^ 

XIIL— DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TOURNAMENTS  AND 
JUSTS. 

Tournaments  and  justs,  though  often  confounded  with 
each  other,  differed  materially.  The  tournament  was  a  con- 
flict with  many  knights,  divided  into  parties  and  engaged  at 
the  same  time.  The  just  was  a  se})arate  trial  of  skill,  when 
only  one  man  was  opposed  to  another.  The  latter  was  fre- 
quently included  in  the  former,  but  not  without  many  ex- 
ceptions ;  for  the  just,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
might  be  made  exclusive  of  the  tournament.* 

In  the  romantic  ages,  both  these  diversions  were  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  being  sanctioned  by  the  countenance 

*  Art  de  monter  k  cheval,  part  iii.  p.  156. 

•  Menestrier,  Trait^  de  Toumois,  p.  112. 
'  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  in  \ocejusta. 
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and  example  of  the  nobility,  and  prohibited  to  all  below  the 
rank  of  an  esquire ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  justs  were  con* 
sidered  as  less  honourable  than  the  tournaments;  for  the 
knight  who  had  paid  his  fees  and  been  admitted  to  the 
latter,  had  a  right  to  engage  in  the  former  without  any 
further  demand,  but  he  who  had  paid  the  fees  for  justing 
only,  was  by  no  means  exempted  from  the  fees  belonging  to 
the  tournament,  as  will  be  found  in  the  laws  relative  to  the 
lance,  sword,  and  helmet,  a  little  further  oa 

XIV.— ORIGIN  OF  THE  TOURNAMENT. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  the  tournament 
originated  from  a  childish  pastime  practised  by  the  Roman 
youths  called  Ludus  Troiae  (the  Troy  game),  said  to  have 
been  so  named  because  it  was  derived  from  the  Trojans, 
and  first  brought  into  Italy  by  Ascanius  the  son  of  i^neas. 
Virgil  has  given  a  description  of  this  pastime,  according  to 
the  manner,  I  presume,  in  which  it  was  practised  at  Rome. 
If  he  be  accurate,  it  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  variety  of  evolutions  performed  on  horseback.  The  poet 
tells  us,  that  the  youth  were  each  of  them  armed  with  two 
little  comal  spears,  headed  with  iron. 

Cornea  bina  ferunt  pncfixa  hastilia  ferro. — /£.ntid.  lib.  t.  L  ssiS. 
Having  passed  in  re\*iew  before  their  parents,  upon  a  signal 
given,  they  dixnded  themselves  into  three  distinct  companies; 
and  each  company  consisted  of  twelve  champions  exclusive 
of  its  appropriate  leader,  when,  according  to  Trapp's  trans- 
lation, which  if  not  so  |Kx-tical  is  more  literal  than  Dryden's, 
the  tutor  of  Ascanius,  and  overseer  of  the  sports, 

Epitydrn.  from  far 

Iy)ud  with  a  shout,  and  with  his  s<Minding  lash 

Tl»e  signal  Rave  :  thry  fc|u«illr  divide. 

The  three  commander*  open  their  brii;;adcs 

In  sop' rate  liodies  :  straight  recall  d  they  wheel 

Their  cotirte,  and  onward  benr  their  hostile  darts. 

Then  diflfrenl  traverses  on  various  grounds. 

And  difTrent  counter  Iravrrses  they  form  ; 

Orln  %kithin  orlis  altenutely  involve. 

And  raise  th"  effigy  of  a  fight  in  arms, 

Now  show  their  bucks  in  flight— now  fuiioits  turn 

Their  darts  ;~dow  all  in  peace  logether  ride. 
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Under  the  denomination  of  the  fiist  emperors,  these  games 
were  publicly  practised  by  the  young  nobility  in  the  circus 
at  Rome,^ 

The  same  kind  of  sports,  or  others  bearing  close  re- 
semblance to  them,  were  established  in  this  kingdom  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  probably  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Fitzstephen,  an  author  then  living,  informs  us,  '  that  eveiy 
Sunday  in  Lent,  immediately  after  dinner,  it  was  customary 
for  great  crowds  of  young  Londoners  mounted  on  war  horses, 
weU  trained,  to  perform  the  necessary  turnings  and  evolu- 
tions, to  ride  into  the  fields  in  distinct  bands,  armed  has* 
tilibus  ferro  dempto,  witli  shields  and  headless  lances; 
where  they  exhibited  the  representation  of  battles,  and  went 
through  a  variety  of  warlike  exercises :  at  the  same  time 
many  of  the  young  noblemen  who  had  not  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  came  from  the  king's  court,  and  from 
the  houses  of  the  great  barons,  to  make  trial  of  their  skill  in 
arms;  the  hope  of  victory  animating  their  minds.  The 
youth  being  divided  into  opposite  companies,  encountered 
one  another :  in  one  place  they  fled,  and  others  pursued, 
without  being  able  to  overtake  them ;  in  another  place  one 
of  the  bands  overtook  and  overturned  the  other.'  Accord- 
ing to  Virgil,  the  Roman  youth  presented  their  lances  to- 
wards their  opponents  in  a  menacing  position,  but  without 
striking  with  them : 

Nunc  spicula  vertunt  infensi. — ^neid.  lib.  v.  1.  586. 

The  young  Londoners  in  all  probability  went  further,  and 
actually  tilted  one  against  the  other.  At  any  rate,  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  this  exercise  must  have  taught  them, 
insensibly  as  it  were,  to  become  excellent  horsemen 

XV.— THE  TROY  GAME. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  justs  and  tournaments 
arose  by  slow  degrees  from  the  exercises  appointed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  military  tyros  in  using  their  arms,  but 
which  of  the  two  had  the  pre-eminence  in  point  of  antiquity 
cannot  easily  be  determined ;  we  know  that  both  of  them 
1  Tacitus  Annal.  lib.  xi.    Et  Suetonius  in  vit.  Claud. 
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were  in  existence  at  the  time  the  Troy  game  ^"as  practised 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  and  also  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  exercised  in  this  kingdom. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  tournaments  were  in  their 
splendour,  the  Troy  game  was  still  continued,  though  in 
a  state  of  improvement,  and  distinguisheil  by  a  different 
denomination  ;  it  was  tlicn  called  in  I^tin,  behordicum,  and 
in  French,  bohourt  or  bchourt,  and  was  a  kind  of  lance 
game,  in  which  the  young  nobility  exercised  themselves, 
to  ac(iuire  address  in  handling  of  their  arms,  and  to  prove 
their  strength.  Some  authors,  and  with  great  appearance  of 
truth,  derive  this  word  from  bunlis  or  bordis,  to  jest,  joke, 
or  make  game,  and  therefore  it  will  properly  signify  a  play- 
ful pxstime,  or  coml>at,  such  as  youth  might  engage  in.' 
llie  word  behordicum  will,  however,  admit  of  a  more 
enlargeil  signification  ;  from  a  quotation  which  is  given  by 
Du  Cange,  we  find  it  was  occasionally  used  for  running 
at  the  quintain  : 

Enimi  ]«•  pre  ot  quint.iinc  IrvtV. 
1 J  j'juM-ncol  I  vhunlent  par  U  prt-c. 

\Miich  will  mn  thus  in  Knglish :  They  raised  a  quintiin  in 
the  midst  ^(  a  nicailow,  and  the  youth  tilled  at  it  with  their 
lances.-  In  fact,  I  apprehend,  it  might  l>c  applied  to  any  of 
the  militar)'  exercises  |)erforme<.l  by  the  young  men,  either 
for  pxstime  or  improvement.  Menestrier  says,  they  for- 
merly used  hollow  canes  instead  of  lances,  and  for  that 
reason  it  w.is  al.>»o  <  alleil  Uie  cane  ganK\  I  find  no  authority 
to  place  the  ( ane  game  at  an  earlier  |)cri(Kl  than  the  twelfth 
century,  wiien  probably  it  originated  trom  the  following 
circum>tanre  relatetl  by  Hoveilen.  *  He  tells  us,  that 
Ki<  hard  I.  of  Kn^laiid,  being  at  Messina,  the  ca|)iul  of 
Sit  iiy,  <»n  his  way  to  the  Holy  I-and,  went  with  his  cavalcade 
one  Sunday  aUenu>on  to  see  the  jxjpular  sjwrts  exhibitetl 
without   the  walls  of  the  city,  and   ui>on  their  return  they 

*  I  hi  <  ".ing*".  <i!o-»v  in  v*k»  ^'hordititm.  The  word,  somewhat  diffrr- 
entlv  s\n.'\x.  ucLius  in  M.iniUt.  Keg.  Angl.  cited  by  Lhi  Capkc.  And  in 
k>m<rr  l-.i-d.  ii»n™.  v.  p.  223  cl  .\W\. 

'  KoiiMH  I)'Aiibn*y.  MS.  apu<l  IXi  Cangc  ut  sapra. 

*  .\nnal.  par%  posterior  sub  aiu  iiyi. 
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met  m  the  street  a  rustic  driving  an  ass  loaded  with  hollow 
canes,  *anindinas  quas  carinas  vocant/  The  king  and  his 
attendants  took  each  of  them  a  cane,  and  began,  by  way  of 
frohc,  to  tilt  with  them  one  against  another :  it  so  happened, 
that  the  king's  opponent  was  William  de  Barres,  a  knrght  of 
high  rank  in  the  household  of  the  French  king,  *quidam 
miles  optimus  de  famiha  regis  Franciae.^  Id  the  encounter 
they  broke  both  their  canes,  and  the  monarch's  hood  was 
torn  by  the  stroke  he  received,  'fracta  est  cap  pa  regis/ 
which  made  him  angry  \  when  riding  with  great  force 
against  the  knight,  he  caused  his  horse  to  stimible  with  him, 
and  while  he  was  attempting  to  cast  him  to  the  ground*  his 
own  saddle  turned  round  and  he  himself  w^as  overthrown. 
The  king  was  soon  provided  with  another  horse^  stronger 
than  the  former,  which  he  mounted,  and  again  assaulted  de 
Barres,  endeavouring  by  violence  to  throw  him  from  his 
horse,  but  he  could  not,  because  the  knight  clung  fast  to  the 
horse's  neck,  Robert  de  Brettiil,  newly  created  earl  of 
Leicester,  laid  hold  upon  de  Barres  to  assist  the  king,  but 
Richard  forbad  him  to  interfere,  desiring  that  they  might  be 
left  to  themselves.  When  they  had  contended  a  long  time, 
adding  threats  to  their  actions,  *  et  dictis  et  factis,'  the  king 
was  much  provoked,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
place  and  appear  no  more  before  him,  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  ever  afterwards  consider  him  as  an 
enemy  ;  but  through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  a 
reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the  knight  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  favour  of  the  monarch. 

XVI.— TOURNAMENTS. 

Our  word  tournament,  or  tournoyement,  which  signifies 
to  turn  or  wheel  about  in  a  circular  manner,^  comes  from 
the  French  word  toumoy,  which,  according  to  the  generaUty 
of  authors,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  troja.  This  does  not 
appear  consistent  with  any  reasonable  analogy.  I  am  rather 
led  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Fauchet,*  who  thinks  it  came 
from  the  practice  of  the  knights  running  par  tour,  that  is,  by 
1  Coigrave.  '  Origines  des  Chevaliers,  &c.,  p.  9. 
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turns,  at  the  quintain,  and  wheeling  about  successively  in  a 
circle  to  repeat  their  course ;  but,  says  he,  in  process  of 
time  they  improved  upon  this  pastime,  and  to  make  it  more 
respectable  ran  one  at  another,  which  certainly  bore  a  much 
greater  similitude  to  a  real  engagement ;  especially  when 
they  were  divided  into  large  parties,  and  meeting  together 
combattcd  with  clubs  or  maces,  beating  each  other  soundly, 
without  any  favour  or  paying  the  least  respect  to  rank  or 
dignity.  In  one  of  these  encounters,  Robert  earl  of  Clere- 
mont,  son  of  Saint  I^uis,  and  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
was  so  severely  bruised  by  the  blows  he  received  from  his 
antagonist,  that  he  was  never  well  afterwards.  This,  sa)'S 
Fauchet,  was  possibly  the  cause  of  the  ordinance,  that  the 
kings  and  princes  should  not  afterwards  enter  the  lists  as 
combatants  at  these  tournaments ;  which  law  indeed,  con- 
tinues he,  has  been  ill  observed  by  the  succeeding  kings, 
and  in  our  time  by  Henry  II.,  who,  unfortuniitcly  for  France, 
was  killed  at  the  justs  he  made  in  honour  of  his  daughter's 
marriage.  It  wxs,  in  fact,  very  common  for  some  of  the 
combatants  to  be  beat  or  thrown  from  their  horses,  trampled 
upon  and  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  hurt  most  grievously. 
Indeed,  a  tournament  at  this  period  was  rarely  finished 
without  some  disastrous  accident ;  and  it  was  an  established 
law,  that  if  any  one  of  the  comlutants  killed  or  wounded 
another,  he  should  be  indemnifie<l ;  which  made  them  less 
careful  respecting  the  consequences,  especially  when  any 
advantage  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  securing  the  con- 
quest. Tournaments  were  consequently  interdicted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  decrees. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  ancient  manuscript 
romance,  in  the  Harleian  collection,  entitled  li>omydon,* 
plainly  indicates  the  performance  of  the  tournament  in  an 
open  field  ;  and  also,  that  great  numbers  of  the  comltatants 
were  engaged  at  one  time,  promiscuously  encountering  with 
each  other:  we  learn  moreover,  that  the  champion  who 
remained  unhorsed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  si>orts,  besides  the 
honour  he  attained,  sometimes  received  a  pecuniary  reward. 

1  No.  335a,  fol.  61. 
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The  kjTig  his  aonn?  a  knygbt  gan  mak^, 
And  many  aQolher  for  his  sake  ; 
jiistt^s  were  cryed  ladyes  to  see, 
Thedyr  came  londes  grete  plente. 
TourQementb  atyrud  m  tbe  fetde^ 
A  thousand  armed  vrirh  spere  and  shdde  ; 
Knyghtis  began  (ogedrc  to  ryde, 
Some  were  un  horsy  d  on  every  side^ 
Jpomydon  that  dayci  was  victotius. 
And  there  he  gaff  many  a  cours  \ 
For  there  was  jione  that  he  mette, 
Bui  he  hys  spere  on  hym  woulde  setbe  i 
Then  after  within  a  lyt cU  stounde,! 
Horse  and  man  both  went  to  grounds. 
The  Hetaude^^  gafTthe  child  the  gree,* 
A  thousand  pound  he  had  to  fee  ; 
MynstreUys  Imd  giftes  of  goldcj 
And  foujiy  dayes  thU  fest  wtis  hoMe^. 

In  some  instances  the  champions  depended  npon  thefr 
miUtaiy  skill  and  horsemanship,  and  frequently  upon  their 
bodily  strength  \  but  at  all  times  it  was  highly  disgraceful  to 
be  unhorsed  J  by  whatever  exertion  it  might  be  eflfected, 

Thomas  of  Walsinghamj  one  of  our  own  historians^  tcUs 
us,^  that  when  Edward  I.  returned  from  Palestine  to  England, 
and  was  on  his  passage  through  Savoy,  the  comes  Kabi- 
lanensis,  earl  of  Chabloun,  invited  him  to  a  tournament,*  in 
which  himself  and  many  other  knights  were  engaged.  The 
king  with  his  followers,  although  fatigued  by  the  length  of 
their  journey,  accepted  the  challenge.  On  the  day  appointed 
both  parties  met,  and,  being  armed  with  swords,  the  engage- 
ment commenced ;  the  earl  singled  out  the  king,  and  on  his 
approach,  throwing  away  his  sword,  cast  his  arms  about  the 
neck  of  the  monarch,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
pull  him  from  his  horse.  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  find 
ing  the  earl  would  not  quit  his  hold,  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  drew  him  from  his  saddle  hanging  upon  his  neck,  and 
then  shaking  him  violently,  threw  him  to  the  ground.  The 
earl  having  recovered  himself  and  being  remounted,  attacked 
the  king  a  second  time,  but  finding  his  hand  *  too  heavy,'  he 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  con- 

'  A  small  space  of  time. 

«  Heralds,  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  the  ceremonious  parts  of 
the  tournaments. 

»  Reward.  *  Hist.  Angl.  fol.  3,  A.D.  1274. 

B  Ludum  militanim  (qui  vulgo  tomeamtntum  dicitur).     Ibid. 
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queror.  The  knights  of  the  earl's  party  were  angry  when 
they  saw  their  leader  drawn  from  his  horse,  and  run  upon 
tlie  English  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  pastime  assumed 
the  tumultuous  appearance  of  a  real  battle  ;  the  English  on 
their  side  repelled  force  by  force,  and  had  not  the  resig- 
nation of  tiie  earl  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  conscciuences  would  have  been  very  serious. 

XVII.— LISTS  AND  BARRIERS. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  after  the  establishment  of  justs 
and  tournaments,  before  the  combatants  thought  of  making 
either  lists  or  barriers ;  they  contented  themselves,  says 
Menestrier,'  with  being  stationed  at  four  angles  of  an  oj>cn 
place,  whence  they  run  in  parties  one  against  another.  There 
were  cords  stretched  before  the  ditTerent  comjwnies,  pre\ious 
to  the  commencement  of  the  tournaments,  as  we  learn  from 
the  following  {xissage  in  an  old  English  romance,  among  the 
Harleian  m;inuscripts :  -  *  All  these  thinges  donne  thei  were 
embatailed  eche  ageynste  the  oihir,  and  the  corde  drawen 
before  eche  partie,  and  whan  the  tyme  was,  the  cordes  were 
cult,  and  the  trumpettes  blew  up  for  ever>-  man  to  do  his 
devoir,  duty.  And  for  to  assertayne  the  more  of  the  tourney, 
there  was  on  eche  side  a  stake,  and  at  cache  slake  two 
kyngs  of  armcs,  with  {>enne,  and  inke,  and  paper,  to  u-rite 
the  names  of  all  them  thai  were  yoKlen,  for  they  shold  no 
more  toumay.'  As  these  pastimes  were  accompanied  with 
much  <langer,  they  invented  in  France  the  double  lists,  where 
the  knights  might  run  from  one  >ide  to  the  other,  without 
coming  in  contact,  except  with  their  lancet;  other  nations 
followed  the  example  of  the  Irench,  and  tlie  usage  of  lists 
and  barriers  soon  became  universal. 

XVIII.— WHEN   THE   T(.)IRN.VMENT    WAS   FIRST 
PRACTISED. 

It  is  im|>ossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  when 
tournaments  first  made  their  ap|>earance ;  nor  is  it  less  diffi- 
cult to  determine  by  whom  they  were  invented.     Pcacham, 
'  TncCedeTouniuis.  '  No.  336. 
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cm  the  authority  of  Nicetas,  tells  uSp  that  the  emperor 
EmaJiixel  Comminas,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople!  invented 
tilts  awd  touFOaments  ;  ^  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  The 
French  and  the  Gemmns  both  claim  the  honour.  The  his- 
torian, Nithard,  mentions  a  military  game,  frequently  exhibited 
in  Germanyj  before  the  emperor  Louis,  and  his  brother 
Charles  the  bald^  about  the  year  842,  which  bears  great 
resemblance  to  the  tournamem  ;  for  he  speaks  of  many 
knights  of  different  nations,  divided  into  parties  equal  in 
number,  and  running  at  each  other  with  great  velocity,  as 
though  they  were  in  battle :  Veluti  invicctn  adversari  sibi 
vellent,  alter  in  altenim  veloci  cursu  ruebat^  Most  of  the 
German  wiitersj  however,  make  the  emperor  Hetury  L,  sur- 
named  L  Oiseleur,  who  died  in  936,  the  insti tutor  of  these 
pastimes  ;  but  others  attribute  their  origin  to  another  Henry, 
at  least  a  century  posterior.  The  French,  on  their  side, 
quote  an  ancient  history,^  which  asserts,  that  Geofry,  lord 
of  Pre  villi  in  Anjou,  who  was  slain  at  Gaunt  in  io66,  was 
the  inventor  of  the  tournament. 

XIX.— THE  TOURNAMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  seems  to  be  certain,  that  tournaments  were  held  in 
France  and  Nomiandy  before  the  Conquest,  and,  according 
to  our  own  writers,  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  practised 
in  this  country  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  posterior  to  that 
event.  The  manner  of  performing  the  tournament,  as  tlien 
used,  says  Lambarde,  *  not  being  at  the  tilt,  as  I  think,  but 
at  random  and  in  the  open  field,  was  accounted  so  dangerous 
to  the  persons  having  to  do  therein,  that  sundry  popes  forbad 
it  by  decree  ;  and  the  kings  of  this  realm  before  king  Stephen 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  frequented  within  their  land,  so  that 
such  as  for  exercise  of  this  feat  of  arms  were  desirous  to 
prove  themselves,  were  driven  to  pass  over  the  seas,  and  to 
perform  it  in  some  different  place  in  a  foreign  country.'^ 
This  author's  statement  of  the  fact  is  perfectly  correct.     In 

*  Complete  Gentleman,  p.  178. 

2  See  more  upon  this  subject  in  the  Encyclop(kiie  Franfois,  art.  Tournoi. 

*  Clironique  de  Tours.  *  Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  492. 
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the  troublesome  reign  of  king  Stephen,  the  ngour  of  the 
laws  was  much  relaxed,  and  tournaments,  among  other 
splendid  species  of  dissipation,  were  permitted  to  be  exer- 
cised ;  they  were,  however,  again  suppressed  by  Henry  11. ; 
and  therefore  it  was,  I  presume,  that  the  young  king  Henry, 
son  of  Henry  II.,  went  every  third  year,  as  Matthew  Paris 
assures  us  he  did,  over  the  seas,  and  expended  vast  sums  of 
money  '  in  contlictibus  Gallicis,'  or  French  combats,  meaning 
tournaments.^  But  Richard  I.  having,  as  it  is  said,  observed 
that  the  French  practising  frequently  in  the  tournaments, 
were  more  expert  in  the  use  of  their  arms  than  the  English, 
permitted  his  owoi  knights  to  establish  the  like  martial  sports 
in  his  dominions ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  imposed  a  tax, 
according  to  their  quality,  upon  such  as  engaged  in  them. 
An  earl  was  subjected  to  the  fine  of  twenty  marks  for  his 
privilege  to  enter  the  field  as  a  combatant ;  a  baron,  ten ;  a 
knight  having  a  landeil  estate,  four ;  and  a  knight  without 
such  possession,  two;  but  all  foreigners  were  particularly 
excluded.  He  ap|)ointed  five  places  for  the  holding  of 
tournaments  in  England ;  namely,  between  Sarum  and 
Wilton  ;  between  Wan^ick  and  Kenelworth  ;  between  Stam- 
ford and  Wallingford ;  between  Brakely  and  Mixeberg ;  and 
between  Blie  and  Tykehill.  The  act  also  specifies,  that  the 
peace  should  not  be  broken  thereby,  nor  justice  hindered, 
nor  damage  done  to  the  royal  forests.'  How  long  these 
imposts  continued  to  be  collected  does  not  ap]>ear;  but 
tournaments  were  occasionally  exhibited  with  the  utmost 
display  of  magnificence  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  being  not 
only  sanctioned  by  royal  authority,  but  frequendy  instituted 
at  the  royal  command,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth 
centur>'.  From  that  period  they  declined  rapidly,  and  fifty 
years  afterwards  were  entirely  out  of  practice. 

XX.-L.\WS  AND  ORDINANCES  OF  JUSTS  AND  TOURNA- 
MENTS. 

All  military  men,  says  Fauchet,*  who  bore  the  title  of 

knights  or  esquires,  were  not  indiscriminately  received  at 

1  HisL  AngL  A.D.  1179.  •  HarL  MS.  69. 

*  Ongines  dct  Cbevalien,  &c. 
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these  tournaments :  there  were  certain  laws  to  which  those 
who  presented  themselves  became-  subject,  and  which  they 
swore  to  obey  before  they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  lists. 

In  one  of  the  Harleian  manuscripts,^  I  met  with  the 
following  ordinance  for  the  conducting  of  the  justs  and  tour- 
naments  according  to  the  ancient  establishment  It  is 
preceded  by  a  proclamation  that  was  to  be  previously  made, 
which  is  couched  in  these  terms.  Be  it  known,^  lords, 
knights,  and  esquires,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen ;  you  are 
hereby  acquainted,  that  a  superb  achievement  at  arms^  and 
a  grand  and  noble  tournament  will  be  held  in  the  parade  * 
of  ClarencieuK,  king  at  arms,  on  the  part  of  the  most  noble 
baron,  lord  of  X  c  b,  and  on  tlie  part  of  the  most  noble 
baron,  the  lord  of  C.  b.  d,  in  the  parade  of  Norrais,  king  at 
arms.  The  regulations  that  follow  are  these :  The  two  barons 
on  whose  parts  the  tournament,  is  undertaken,  shaH  be  at 
their  lodges  (pavihons)  two  da>^  before  the  conunencement 
of  the  sports,  when  each  of  them  shall  cause  his  arms  to  be 
attached  *  to  his  pavilion,  and  set  up  his  banner  in  the  front 
of  hifj  piLtade  ;  and  all  those  who  wish  to  be  admitted  as 
combatants  on  either  side,  must  in  like  manner  set  up  their 
arms  and  banners  before  the  parades  allotted  to  them.  Upon 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  shall  show  themselves  in 
their  stations,  and  expose  their  helmets  to  view  at  the 
windows  of  their  pavilions ;  and  then  *  they  may  depart  to 
make  merry,  dance,  and  live  well.'  On  the  morrow  the 
champions  shall  be  at  their  parades  by  the  hour  of  ten  in  the 
morning,  to  await  the  commands  of  the  lord  of  the  parade, 
and  the  governor,  who  are  the  speakers  of  the  tournament; 
at  this  meeting  the  prizes  of  honour  shall  be  determined. 

In  the  document  before  us,  it  is  said,  that  he  who  shall 
best  resist  the  strokes  of  his  adversary,  and  return  them  with 
most  adroitness  on  the  party  of  Clarencieux,  shall  receive  a 

1  No.  69. 

*  Or  oyez,  for  Ouir,  more  literally  Hear  now ;  and  the  words  are  repeated. 
3  Marcne,  part  of  the  lists  I  presume,  or  portion  of  ground  appropriated 

to  the  tournament. 

*  Feront  clouer  *eurs  armes,  literally  nail  them ;    the  clouage  or  nail 
money,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  was  the  perquisite  of  the  heralds. 
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very  rich  sword,  and  he  who  shall  perform  in  like  manner  the 
best  on  the  part  of  Norroys,  shall  be  rewarded  with  an 
helmet  c<iually  valuable. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  tournament, 
the  arms,  banners,  and  helmets  of  all  the  combatants  shall 
be  exposed  at  their  stations,  and  the  speakers  present  at  the 
place  of  combat  by  ten  of  the  clock,  where  they  shall  examine 
the  arms  and  approve  or  reject  them  at  their  pleasure ;  the 
examination  being  finished,  and  the  arms  returned  to  the 
owners,  the  baron  who  is  the  challenger,  shall  then  cause  his 
banner  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  parade,  and  the 
blazon  of  his  arms  to  be  nailed  to  the  roof  of  the  pavilion:* 
his  exam[)le  is  to  be  followed  by  the  baron  on  the  oppasite 
side,  and  all  the  knights  of  either  party  who  are  not  in  their 
stations  before  the  nailing  up  of  the  arms,  shall  forfeit  their 
]»rivileges,  and  not  be  permitted  to  tourney. 

The  kings  at  arms  and  the  heralds  are  then  commanded 
by  the  speakers  to  go  from  pavilion  to  jxivilion.  crying  aloud, 
'  To  achievement,  knights  and  csijuires,  to  achievement  ; '  • 
being  the  notice,  I  presume,  for  them  to  arm  themselves  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  company  of  heraUls  shall  rcjKMt  the 
fonner  ceremony,  having  the  s^ime  authority,  saying,  *  Come 
forth,  kni;4hts  and  esquires. come  forth  :''  an<l  when  the  two 
barons  have  taken  their  |»laces  in  the  list^.  each  of  them 
facing  his  own  j)arade,  the  chanij»ions  on  both  |):irties  shall 
arrange  thonisclve-i.  ever>-  one  by  the  sitle  of  his  banner; 
and  then  two  con  is  shall  be  stretrhed  between  them,  and 
remain  in  that  position  until  it  shall  please  the  s|)cakers  to 
command  the  commcnremenl  of  the  sj>orts.  The  combatants 
shall  ea(  h  of  them  be  armotl  with  a  pointless  sword  having 
the  eilgcs  rel'.ited,  and  with  a  basion.  or  truncheon,  hanging 
from  their  s.id«I!es,  anil  they  may  use  either  the  one  or  the 
other  si)  l«ni::  a**  i!ie  speakers  shall  give  them  permission,  by 
rej»eaiing  the  senicm  e,  *  Lai^>eir  les  aler,'  Let  them  go  on. 

'  ■M-'rrr.i  vi  b.iniiT,  au  comm<'ncom<»n(  d'Mits  Ki^ions  ct  clouen  U 
tilavnn  il»'  •■'■%  .inin-t.  .i  l.iu'rc  vimt.  "I  he  p.vksa^  u  by  no  me^ns  clear ; 
I  I.  »\i*  »l! i»n*  L;iM'n  xhf  w.inN  of  ihc  original. 

-■  A  !  .!»■«.  !>i-viiT.  thrv.ilicra,  JiC. 

'  Mora  Llicv.ft!icn,  \c. 
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After  they  have  sufficiently  performed  their  exercises,  the 

speakers  are  to  call  to  the  heralds,  and  order  them  to  '  ployer 
%^os  baniers/  fold  up  the  banners,  which  is  the  signal  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  toumaroent  The  banners  being  rolled  up, 
the  knights  and  the  esquires  are  permitted  to  return  to  their 
dwellings* 

XX t— PAGES  AND  PERQUISITES  OF  THE  KINGS 
AT  ARMS,  &c. 

Every  knight  or  esquire  performing  in  the  tournament, 
was  permitted  to  have  one  page^  armed,  within  the  lists,  but 
without  a  truncheon  or  any  other  defensive  weapon,  to  W'ait 

upon  him  and  give  Him  his  sword,  or  truncheon,  as  occasion 
might  require ;  and  also  in  case  of  any  accident  happening 
to  his  armour,  to  amend  the  same.  In  afcer4imes,  three 
scrntors  were  allowed  for  this  purpose. 

The  laws  of  the  tournament  permitted  any  one  of  the 
combatants  to  unhelm  himself  at  pleasure,  if  he  was  incom- 
moded by  the  heat ;  none  being  suffered  to  assault  htm  in 
any  way,  until  he  had  replaced  his  helmet  at  the  command 
of  the  speakers. 

The  kings  at  arms,  and  the  heralds  who  proclaimed  the 
tournament,  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  blazon  of  arms 
of  those  by  whom  the  sport  was  instituted ;  besides  which 
they  were  entitled  to  six  ells  of  scarlet  cloth  as  their  fee,  and 
had  all  their  expenses  defrayed  during  the  continuation  of 
the  tournament :  by  the  law  of  arms  they  had  a  right  to  the 
helmet  of  every  knight  when  he  made  his  first  essay  at  the 
tournament,  which  became  their  perquisite  as  soon  as  the 
sports  were  concluded  ;  they  also  claimed  every  one  of  theni 
six  crowns  as  nail  money,  for  affixing  the  blazon  of  arms  to 
the  pavilions.  The  kings  at  arms  held  the  banners  of  the 
two  chief  barons  on  the  day  of  the  tournament,  and  the 
other  heralds  the  banners  of  their  confederates  according  to 
their  rank. 

XXII.— PRELIMINARIES  OF  THE  TOURNAMENT. 

An  illumination  to  a  manuscript  romance  in  the  Royal 
14 
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Library,'  entitled  St  Graal,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
represents  the  manner  in  which  the  two  chief  barons  anciently 
entered  the  Usts  at  the  commencement  of  a  tournament 
The  king  at  arms  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  ground  holds 
both  the  banners,  and  the  instruments  of  the  minstrels  arc 
ornamented  with  the  blazonry  of  the  arms.' 


|I .    /''iV*  ;'■.//••'.■  /.  r  a    '  .'uru.:  fit '; 


The    action    of  the   two   combatants,   who   have  not    yd 

'  No.  14.  K.  hi 

•  [ Thr  mins(ri-K  of  thr  Uirnns  arv  t>rhind  ihcm  in  Mr  Struti'i  quarto 
pUtc.  u«  in  the  MS.  illiimm.itiun  :  fin  the  prevrni  p^if^r.  thr  minstrvU  Are 
placed  below  th«  comlutantn,  in  onlcr  to  accummuilAle  the  ti|^ures  Co  tht 
space  pracabcd  by  ibc  ocUvo  sue.] 
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received  their  weapons,  seems  to  be  that  of  appealing  to 
heaven  in  proof  of  their  having  no  charm  to  protect  ihcraj 
and  no  inclination  to  make  use  of  any  unlawful  means  to 
secure  the  conquest;  which  I  believe  was  a  ceremony 
usually  practised  upon  such  occasions. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the 
parliament,  containing  the  following  regulations  relative  to 
the  tournaments,  which  regulations  were  said  to  have  been 
established  at  the  request  of  all  the  nobility  of  England.* 
The  act  prohibits  any  combatant  from  entering  the  lists  with 
more  than  three  esquires  to  bear  his  arms,  and  wait  upon 
him  for  that  day.  In  another  clause  it  is  said,  If  any  of  the 
great  lords,  or  others  Tient  Mangerie,  keep  a  public  table, 
for  such,  I  presume,  is  implied  by  the  term,  they  shall  not 
be  allowed  any  additional*  esquires,  excepting  those  who 
trencheront,  carve  for  them.  It  further  specifies^  that  no 
knight  or  esquire,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  in  the  lists 
as  a  servitor,  should  wear  a  sword  or  a  dagger,^  or  carry  a 
truncheon,  or  any  other  weapon  excepting  a  large  sword  used 
in  the  tournament :  and  that  all  the  combatants  who  bore 
lances,  should  be  armed  with  breastplates,  thigh-pieces, 
shoulder-pieces,  and  bacinets,  without  any  other  kind  of 
armour.  No  earl,  baron,  or  knight,  might  presume  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  regulations  of  this  statute,  under  the  forfeiture 
of  his  horse  and  his  arms,  and  the  pain  of  imprisonment  for 
a  certain  space  of  time,  at  the  ])lcasure  of  the  governors  of 
the  tournament.  Another  clause,  which  probably  refers  to 
such  as  were  not  combatants  for  the  day,  runs  thus  :  No  one 
except  the  great  lords,  that  is  to  say,  earls  or  barons,  shall 
be  armed  othenvise  than  above  expressed  ;  nor  bear  a  sword, 
pointed  knife,  mace,  or  other  weapon,  except  the  sword  for 
the  tournament.  In  case  of  transgression,  he  forfeited  his 
horse,  and  was  obnoxious  to  imprisonment  for  one  year.  If 
an  esquire  transgressed  the  law  in  any  point,  he  not  only 
lost  his  horse  and  his  arms,  but  was  sent  to  prison  for  three 
years.  But  if  the  knights  or  esquires  in  the  above  cases 
were  possessed  of  lands,  and  appeared  in  arms  for  the  service 
1  Harl.  MS.  69.  «  Coutel,  literally  a  knife. 
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of  their  lords,  it  seems  they  might  recover  their  horses.  The 
'Roys  des  hamoys/  kings  at  arms,  the  heralds,  and  the 
minstrels,  were  commanded  not  to  wear  any  kind  of  sharp 
weapons,  but  to  have  the  swords  without  points  which  be- 
longed to  them.  Those  who  came  as  si)ectaton>  on  horse- 
back, were  strictly  forbidden  to  be  armed  with  any  kind  of 
armour,  or  to  bear  any  offensive  wea|)ons,  under  the  penalty 
that  was  appointed  to  the  esquires ;  and  no  boy,  or  man  on 
foot  coming  for  the  same  purpose,  might  npi>ear  with  a 
sword,  dagger,  cudgel,  or  lance ;  they  were  to  be  punished 
wth  one  year's  imprisonment  in  case  of  disobedience  to  the 
statute. 

XXIII.-LISTS  FOR  ORDEAL  COMBATS 

The  lists  for  the  tilts  and  tournaments  resembled  those, 
I  doubt  not,  ap[)ointed  for  the  ordeal  combats,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  established  by  Thomas,  duke  of  iilou- 
cester,  uncle  to  Richaril  II.,  were  as  follows:  *The  king 
shall  nnd  the  field  to  tight  in,  and  the  lists  shall  be  made 
and  devised  by  the  constable ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  list  must  l>e  sixty  |)accs  long  and  U)rty  paces  broad,  set 
up  in  gocnl  order,  and  the  ground  within  hard,  btable,  and 
level,  without  any  great  stones  or  other  inii»ediment> ;  also 
that  the  lists  must  be  made  with  one  door  to  the  east,  and 
another  to  the  west,  ami  strongly  barred  alH)ul  with  good 
kirs  seven  feet  high  or  more,  so  that  a  hor.'>e  may  not  be 
able  to  leap  over  them.*  * 

XXIV.— KKSliX'T  PAID  TO  LADIKS  IX  THE 
roiKN  ANIENT. 

Afur  the  conrUisi-m  of  the  touniainent.  the  coiubatanLs 
as  we  have  seen  above,  relumed  to  their  dwellings  ;  l-ui  in 
the  evening  they  met  again  in  some  I'Lue  approj.naiol  for 
the  purpt>se,  where  they  were  ji.»ined  by  tJK*  lailies,  and  i-iliers 
of  the  nobility  who  had  been  spectators  of  the  sportN  ;  and 
the  time,  we  are  told,  was  passe*  1  in  fea si in^',  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  making  merr)*.     IJut,  •  alter  the  noble  supfKT  and 

>  Cvttun  MS.  Nero  D.  vi.  And  HatI.  M^.  '9.  ut  su(iFsi. 
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dancing/  according  to  the  ancient  ordinance  above  quoted, 
the  speakers  of  the  tournament  called  together  the  heralds 
appointed  on  both  parties,  and  demanded  from  them  alter- 
nately, the  names  of  those  who  had  best  performed  upon 
the  opposite  sides ;  the  double  list  of  names  was  then  pre- 
sented to  the  ladies  who  had  been  present  at  the  pastimej 
and  the  decision  was  referred  to  them  respecting  the  award- 
raent  of  the  prizes  ;  ^  who  selected  one  name  for  each  party^ 
and,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  their  esteem,  the  favourite 
champions  received  the  rewards  of  their  merits  from  the 
hands  of  two  young  virgins  of  quality.  The  statutes  and 
ordinances  for  justs  and  tournaments  made  by  John  Tiptoft, 
earl  of  Worcester,  at  the  command  of  Edward  IV.,  tn  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  conclude  thus :  *  Resening  always 
to  the  queen es  highness  and  the  ladyes  there  present,  the 
attribution  and  gift  of  the  prize  after  the  manner  and  forme 
accustomed/  ^ 

Neither  was  this  the  only  deference  that  was  paid  to  the 
fair  sex  by  the  laws  of  the  tournament,  for  we  are  toldj  that 
if  a  knight  conducted  himself  with  any  impropriety,  or  trans- 
gressed the  ordinances  of  the  sport,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
lists  with  a  sound  beating,  which  was  liberally  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  other  knights  with  their  truncheons,  to 
punish  his  temerity,  and  to  teach  him  to  respect  the  honour 
of  the  ladies  and  the  rights  of  chivalry ;  the  unfortunate 
culprit  had  no  other  resource  in  such  case  for  escaping  with- 
out mischief,  but  by  supplicating  the  mercy  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  humbly  intreating  them  to  interpose  their  authority  on 
his  behalf,  because  the  suspension  of  his  punishment  de- 
pended entirely  upon  their  intercession. 

XXV.— JUSTS  INFERIOR  TO  TOURNAMENTS. 

The  just  or  lance-game,  in  Latin  justa,  and  in  French 
jouste,  which  some  derive  from  jocare,  because  it  was  a  sort 
of  sportive  combat,  undertaken  for  pastime  only,  differed 
materially,  as  before  observed,  from   the  tournament,  the 

*  •  Avec  une  grele  de  coups.'     Encyclop.  Fran,  in  voce  toumoi. 
2  HarL  MS.  69. 
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former  being  often  included  in  the  latter,  and  usually  took 
place  when  the  grand  toumamental  conflict  was  finished. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  chivalry,  for  the  justs  to  be  held  separately ;  it  was, 
however,  considered  as  a  pastime  inferior  to  the  tournament, 
for  which  reason  a  knight,  who  had  paid  his  fees  for  ]>enni5- 
sion  to  just,  was  not  thereby  exempted  from  the  fees  of  the 
tournament ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  discharged  his 
duties  at  the  tournament,  he  was  privileged  to  just  without 
being  liable  to  any  further  demand.  This  distinction  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  weapons  used,  the  sword  being 
appropriated  to  the  tournament,  and  the  lance  to  the  just, 
and  so  it  is  stateil  in  an  old  document  cited  by  Du  Cange :  * 
•When,*  says  this  author,  *a  nobleman  makes  his  first 
appearance  in  the  tournament,  his  helmet  is  claimed  by  the 
heralds,  notwithstanding  his  having  justed  before,  because 
the  lance  cannot  give  the  freedom  of  the  sword,  which  the 
swonl  can  do  of  the  lance ;  for  it  is  to  be  obser\'cd,  that  he 
who  has  paid  his  helmet  at  the  tournament  is  freeil  from  the 
])ayment  of  a  second  helmet  at  the  just ;  but  the  helmet  paid 
at  justing,  does  not  exclude  the  claim  of  the  heralds  when  a 
knight  first  enters  the  lists  at  the  tournament. 

XXVI.— THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  just,  as  a  militar)'  pastime,  is  mentioned  by  William 
of  Malmsbuf)-,  and  said  to  have  l)ecn  practised  in  the  reign 
of  king  Stephen.*-'  During  the  government  of  Hcnr)-  III.  the 
just  assumed  a  difforcnt  aj)i>eIlation,  and  was  also  called  the 
Round  Table  game.*  This  name  was  <ierived  from  a 
fraternity  of  knights  who  frequently  justeil  with  each  other, 
and  accu^tome<i  them*^elves  to  eat  together  in  one  ai>artment, 
and,  in  order  to  set  aside  all  distinction  of  rank  or  quality, 
seated  themselves  at  a  circular  table,  where  ever}-  place  was 

•  r.los^Anr.  in  voce  iu'fd. 

•  •  l*itgTur  fiAcere  qm«tl  just.im  vocant.*      Hist.  Novrlljr.  fol.  io6,  inban. 
114a. 

•  Matthew  Pari^  proprrlr  distinciiishrs  it  from  the  tnum.tmcnt.     *  Nob 
h.i^titu<)M>.    quo(l  tomeamrntiim     dkritur.   scd— ludo  miUtah,    qui 
ruiundA  ilicitur.'     Hist.  Angl.  sub  an.  125a. 
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equally  honourable.  Athenseus,  cited  by  Du  Cangep^  says^ 
the  knights  sat  round  the  table,  *eorum  scuta  ferentes  a 
tergo/  bearing  their  shields  at  their  backs  \  I  suppose  for 
safety  sake.  Our  historians  attribute  the  institution  of  the 
round  table  to  Arthur,  the  son  of  Uter  Pendragon,  a  cele- 
brated British  hero,  whose  achievements  are  so  disguised 
with  legendary  wonders,  that  it  has  been  doubted  if  such 
a  person  ever  existed  in  reality. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  Roger  de 
Mortimer,*  a  noble nian  of  great  opulence,  established  a 
round  table  at  Kenel worth,  for  the  encouragement  of  military 
pastimes  \  where  one  hundred  knights,  with  as  many  ladies, 
were  entertained  at  his  expense.  The  fame  of  this  institution 
occasioned,  we  are  told,  a  great  inflyx  of  foreigners,  who 
came  either  to  initiate  themselves,  or  make  some  public 
proof  of  their  prowess.  About  seventy  years  afterwards 
Edwaid  III,  erected  a  splendid  table  of  the  same  kind  at 
Windsor,  but  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.  It  contained 
the  area  of  a  circle  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the 
weekly  expense  for  the  mairjtcnance  of  this  tahlc,  when  it 
was  first  established,  amounted  to  one  hundred  pounds ; 
which,  afterwards,  was  reduced  to  twenty  pounds,  on  account 
of  the  large  sums  of  money  required  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  with  France.  This  receptacle  for  military  men  gave 
continual  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  afforded  to 
the  young  nobility  an  opportunity  of  learning,  by  way  of 
pastime,  all  the  requisites  of  a  soldier.  The  example  of 
king  Edward  was  followed  by  Philip  of  Valois,  king  of 
France,  who  also  instituted  a  round  table  at  his  court,  and 
by  that  means  drew  thither  many  Gennan  and  Italian  knights 
who  were  coming  to  England.^  The  contest  between  the 
two  monarchs  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
establishment  of  the  round  table  in  both  kingdoms,  for  after 
this  period  we  hear  no  more  concerning  it.  In  England  the 
round  table  was  succeeded  by  the  order  of  the  garter,  the 

*  Glossary,  in  voce  mensa  rotunda. 

'  Rogerus  de  Mortuo  Man.     Tho.  Walsingham.      Hist.  Angl.  sub  an. 
1280.  fol.  8. 

'  Tho.  Walsingham.     Hist.  Angl.  sub  an.  1344,  foL  154. 
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ceremonial  parts  of  which  order  are  retained  to  this  day,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  institution  ill  accords  with  the  present 
manners. 

XXVII.— NATURE  OF  THE  JUSTS. 

The  cessation  of  the  round  table  occasioned  little  or  no 
alteration  respecting  the  justs  which  had  been  practised  by 
the  knights  belonging  to  it ;  they  continued  to  be  fashionable 
throughout  the  annals  of  chivalr)-,  and  latterly  superseded 
the  tournaments,  which  is  by  no  means  surprising,  when  we 
recollect  that  the  one  was  a  confused  engagement  of  many 
knights  together,  and  the  other  a  succession  of  combats 
between  two  only  at  one  time,  which  gave  them  all  an  equal 
opportunity  of  showing  individually  their  dexterity  and 
attracting  the  general  notice. 

In  the  justs  the  combatants  most  commonly  used  spears 
without  heads  of  iron ;  and  the  excellency  of  the  performance 
consisted  in  striking  the  0])ix)nent  upon  the  front  of  his 
helmet,  so  as  to  l>cat  him  backwards  from  his  horse  or  break 
the  spear.  Froissart  ^  mentions  a  trick  used  by  Reynaud  de 
Roy,  at  a  tilting  match  between  him  and  John  de  HolLmil : 
he  fastened  his  helmet  so  slightly  u|>on  his  head  that  it  gii\e 
way,  and  ^"as  beaten  off  l>y  ever)-  stroke  that  was  made  upon 
the  vizor  with  the  lance  of  John  of  Holland,  and  of  course 
the  shock  he  rcrcivcd  was  not  so  great  as  it  would  have 
been,  had  he  nvule  the  helmet  fist  to  the  cuirass ;  this 
artifice  was  olijetted  to  by  the  English  on  the  jurt  of 
Holland;  but  John  of  Gaunt,  tluke  of  1-nicaster,  who  was 
present,  i)ennitieil  Roy  to  use  his  pleasure  ;  though  he  at 
the  same  time  ileclareil,  that  for  his  jurt,  he  should  prefer  a 
contrary  practice,  and  have  his  helmet  fastened  as  strongly 
as  iK>v>iMe.  Antl  again  the  s;ime  hi.siorian,  spoakin;;  of  a 
justing  between  Thomas  Harpinghain  and  Sir  John  de 
Barres.  Mys,  *  As  me  thought  the  usai;e  was  thaime,  their 
helmes  wer  tie«i  but  with  a  Lite,  to  the  entente  the  sinrre 
should  take  no  hold  ;*  by  which  it  seems  the  trick  U-came 
more  common  afterwards. ^ 

>  Vol.  iii.  chftp.  Wx. 
I  Froisurt,  vol.  iil.  chap,  cxxxiii.  foL  148.  LoM  Demen'  traiuUuoi&. 
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Below  is  a  representation  of  the  just,  taken  horn  a 
manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library,*  of  the  thirteenth,  or  early 
in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  where  two  knights  appear  in  the 
action  of  tilting  at  each  other  with  the  blunted  spears** 


42.  Justing.— XIV.  Century. 

This  delineation  was  made  before  the  introduction  of  the 
barrier,  which  was  a  boarded  railing  erected  in  the  midst  of 
the  lists,  but  open  at  both  ends,  and  between  four  and  five 

*  No.  14,  E.  iii. 

*  [In  the  original  engraving  the  knights  are  opposed  to  each  other  on  the 
^ime  hne  ;  in  the  present  they  are  separateti.  and  one  placed  below,  in  order 
*%o  represent  them  within  the  octavo  page  of  the  sire  in  the  quarto.] 
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feet  in  height  In  performing  the  justs,  the  two  combatants 
rode  on  separate  sides  of  the  barrier,  and  were  thereby 
prevented  from  running  their  horses  upon  each  other. 

XXVIII.— JUSTS,    PECULIARLY   IN  HONOUR  OF  THE 
LADIES. 

We  have  seen  that  the  privilege  of  distributing  the  prizes 
and  remitting  the  punishment  of  offenders,  was  by  the  laws 
of  the  tournament  invested  with  the  fair  sex,  but  at  the  justs 
their  authority  was  much  more  extensive.  In  the  days  of 
chivalr)'  the  justs  were  usually  made  in  honour  of  the  ladies, 
who  presided  as  judges  paramount  over  the  sports,  and  their 
determinations  were  in  all  cases  decisive ;  hence,  in  the  spirit 
of  romance,  arose  the  necessity  for  every  *  true  knight '  to 
have  a  favourite  fair  one,  who  ^'as  not  only  esteemed  by 
him  as  the  paragon  of  beauty  and  of  virtue,  but  supplied  the 
place  of  a  tutelar  saint,  to  whom  he  paid  his  vows  and  ad- 
dressed himself  in  the  day  of  peril ;  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  established  doctrine,  that  love  made  valour  perfect, 
and  incited  the  heroes  to  undertake  great  enterprises.  *  Oh 
that  my  lady  saw  mo/  s;iid  one  of  them  as  he  was  mounting 
a  breach  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  driving  the  enemy 
before  him.  The  French  writer  St  Foix,  who  mentions  this, ' 
says  in  another  i)lace,  *  It  is  astonishing  that  no  author  has 
remarked  the  origin  of  this  devotion  in  the  manners  of  the 
Germans,  our  ancestors,  as  drawn  by  Tacitus,  who,'  he  tells 
us,  *  attributed  somewhat  of  divinity  to  the  fair  sex,'* 
Sometimes  it  seems  the  knights  were  armed  antl  unarmed 
by  the  ladies  ;  but  this,  I  presume,  was  a  peculiar  mark  of 
their  favour,  an<i  only  used  ui)on  particular  occasions,  as, 
for  in>tance,  when  the  heroes  undertook  an  achievement  on 
their  behalf,  or  combating  in  defence  of  their  beauty  or  their 
honour.' 

*  V.ss.\\s  Hi^t.  sur  I*ari5,  vol.  iii.  p.  2^3.  •  Ibid..  \i>l.  i.  p.  ytj. 

•  As  tl»*?  Li'lic^.  s.4y  viinc  nnnlcrn  authors,  were  rame,  Ihe  v^ul  of  the 
just*.  It  w.i»  pn)i>*T  that  thry  should  !>e  th»*iTin  (iistin^uUhrd  by  some  pcco- 
\\.\r  homaKr  ;  ai>tl,  acciinlitit;ty.  at  thr  termination  of  a  jii»t  with  Lances,  the 
Ust  omrsr  »a»  maiir  in  ht»nour  of  thr  vx,  and  calUil  ihi«  Unce  of  the 
kulie^.  I  h«  Mtne  drfrrencr  >*>3A  paid  (n  thcni  in  sin|*}«  comtAats  vrilh  the 
ftwonl,  the  axe,  and  Ihe  dagger.    Encyclop.  Fran,  arucle/irarlr. 
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XXDC. —GREAT  SPLENDOUR  OF  THESE  SPORTS 
AIT^RACTIVE  TO  THE  NOBILITY, 

At  the  celebration  of  these  pastimes,  the  Hsts  were 
superbly  decorated,  and  surrounded  by  the  i>a\ilions  be- 
longing to  the  champions,  ornamented  with  their  arms,  ban- 
ners, and  banerolls.  The  scaJfolds  for  the  reception  of  the 
nobility  of  both  sexes  who  came  as  spectators^  and  those 
especially  appointed  for  the  royal  family,  were  hung  with 
tapestry  and  embroideries  of  gold  and  silver.  Every  per- 
son, upon  such  occasions,  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, decked  in  sumptuous  array,  and  every  part  of  ihe  field 
presented  to  Uie  eye  a  rich  display  of  magnificence.  We 
may  also  add  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  knights  en- 
gaged in  the  sports ;  themselves  and  their  horses  were  most 
gorgeously  arrayed,  and  their  esquires  and  pages,  together 
With  the  minstrels  and  heralds  who  superintended  the  cere- 
monies, were  all  of  them  clothed  in  costly  and  glittering  ap- 
parel* Such  a  show  of  pomp,  where  wealthy  beauty,  and 
grandeur  were  concentred,  as  it  were,  in  one  focus,  must 
altogether  have  formed  a  wonderful  spectacle,  and  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  mind,  which  was  not  a  little  height- 
ened by  the  cries  of  the  heralds,  the  clangour  of  the 
trumpets,  the  clashing  of  the  arms,  the  rushing  together  of 
the  combatants,  and  the  shouts  of  the  beholders  ;  and  hence 
the  popularity  of  these  exhibitions  may  be  easily  accounted 
for. 

The  tournament  and  the  just,  and  especially  the  latter, 
afforded  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  them,  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  ladies  to  the  greatest  advantage; 
they  might  at  once  display  their  taste  and  opulence  by  the 
costliness  and  elegance  of  their  apparel,  and  their  prowess 
as  soldiers ;  therefore,  these  pastimes  became  fashionable 
among  the  nobility  ;  and  it  was  probably  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  were  prohibited  to  the  commoners. 

XXX. —TOYS    FOR    INITIATING   CHILDREN    IN    THESE 
SPORTS. 

Persons  of  rank  were  taught  in  their  childhood  to  relish 
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such  exercises  as  were  of  a  martial  nature,  and  the  very  toys 
that  were  put  into  their  hands  as  playthings,  were  calculated 
to  bias  the  mind  in  their  favour.     Here  and  on  the  oppo- 


site page  are  two  views  of  a  knight  on  horseback,  com- 
pletely eqiiii»i»e«l  for  the  just ;  four  wheels  originally  were 
attached  to  the  pedestal,  whiih  has  a  hole  in  the  front  for 
the  insertion  of  a  cord.  The  knight  and  his  horse  are  both 
made  with  brass ;  the  spear  and  the  wheels  are  wanting  in 
the  original,  but  the  hole  in  which  the  spear  m'as  inserted 
still  remains  under  tlie  right  arm,  and  it  is  supplied  upon 
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the  print  hy  somelhing  like  it  placed  in  the  proper  situation. 
This  curious  figure,  which  probably  was  made  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  with  whose 


t 


43.   A  Justing  Toy. 

permission  this  copy,  about  the  same  size  as  the  original, 
makes  its  appearance  here. 

The  man  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  preceding  en- 
graving may  be  readily  separated  from  the  horse,  and  is  so 
contrived  as  to  be  thrown  backwards  by  a  smart  blow  upon 


( 
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the  top  of  the  shield  or  the  front  of  his  helmet,  and  replaced 
again  with  much  ease  :  two  such  toys  were  requisite ;  each 
of  them  having  a  string  made  fast  in  the  front  of  the  pedestal, 
being  then  placed  at  a  distance  in  opposition  the  one  to  the 
other,  they  were  violently  drawn  together  in  imitation  of  two 
knights  tilting ;  and  by  the  concussion  of  the  spears  and 
shields,  if  dexterously  managed,  one  or  both  of  the  men 
were  cast  to  the  ground.  Sometimes,  as  we  may  see  by  the 
subjoined  figure  from  a  curious  engranng  on  wood  by  Hans 
Burgmair,  which  makes  one  of  a  series  of  prints  representing 
the  histor)'  and  achievements  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  the 
First,  in  the  possession  of  Francis  Douce,  Esq.,  these  toj-s 
were  made  without  wheels,  and  pushed  by  the  hand  upon  a 
table  towards  each  other ;  but  in  both  cases  the  effect  m-as 
ex^denlly  the  same. 


44.    /••)•.».  rtprtifnt^H^^  huti^hti  'Juittn^. 

XXXI. -BOAT  jrSTS,  OR  TII/ri\<;  ON  THE  W.\TER. 

It  has  been  previously  observed,  that  all  persons  below 
the  rank  of  an  eM|iiire  were  excluded  from  the  juNts  and  the 
tournanunts  ;  I. -it  the  <eli-l)ratii>n  of  these  pastimes  attracted 
the  <  <)!nm<»n  njiml  in  a  ver^-  [unverful  manner,  an<l  led  to 
the  institution  of  sports,  that  lK)re  at  least  some  resemblance 
to  them  :  tilting  at  the  ({u  in  tain  was  generally  practised  at  a 
ver>*  early  jHrriod,*  and  justing  upon  the  ice  by  the  young 

*  .Sec  sec.  \u.  p.  19a 
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Londoners,*  The  early  inclination  to  join  in  such  kind  of 
pastime  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  two  boys  represented 
in  the  next  engraving :  the  place  of  the  horse  is  supplied 
by  a  long  switch,  and  that  of  a  lance  by  another.  The  ori- 
ginal delineation  occurs  m  a  beautiful  MS,  book  of  pray^s^ 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century*  in  the  possession  of  F. 
Douce^  esq. 


45.  Bi^s  Tiiting  ift  PaUimw. 

Here  we  may  also  add  the  boat  justs,  or  tilting  upon  the 
water.  The  representation  of  a  pastime  of  this  kind  is  given 
below,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  in  the 
Koyal  Library.* 


46.  Boat  Tiiiing. 

The  conqueror  at  these  justs  was  the  champion  who 
could  dexterously  turn  aside  the  blow  of  his  antagonist  with 
his  shield,  and  at  the  same  time  strike  him  with  his  lance  in 


See  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  sec.  xviii.  p.  154. 


a  No.  I,  B.  vii. 
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such  a  manner  as  to  overthrow  him  into  the  river,  himself 
remaining  unmoved  from  his  station ;  and  perhaps  not  a 
little  depended  upon  the  skill  of  the  rowers.*  When  queen 
Elizabeth  visited  Sand^nch  in  1573,  she  was  entertained 
with  a  tilting  uix>n  the  water,  '  where  certain  wallounds  that 
could  well  swyin  had  prepared  two  boates,  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  boate  was  placed  a  borde,  upon  which  horde 
there  stood  a  man,  and  so  they  met  together,  m-ith  either  of 
them  a  staff  and  a  shield  of  wood ;  and  one  of  them  did 
overthrowe  another,  at  which  the  queene  had  good  sport*  * 
The  same  kind  of  laughable  pastime  was  practised  at 
Ix)ndon,  as  we  learn  from  Stow ;  *  I  have  seen,'  says  he,  *  in 
tlie  summer  season,  uiwn  the  river  of  Thames,  some  rowed 
in  wherries,  with  stives  in  their  hands  flat  at  the  fore  end, 
running  one  against  another,  and  for  the  most  jxirt  one  or 
both  of  them  were  overthrown  and  well  duckeii.* 

XXXII.— CHALLENGES  TO  ALL  COMERS. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  long  chai)ter  with  the  twp 
following  extracts  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion.^ Six  gentlemen  challenged  *all  commers  at  the  just 
roial,  to  nmne  in  osting  harnies  along  a  lilte,  and  to  strike 
thirteen  stnikes  with  swordes,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
Rii  hanl  tUike  of  York  *  with  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  to 
the  di'.ke  of  Norfolk.' 

When  Henry  VI I.  created  his  second  son  Henry  prince 
of  Wales,  fiHir  gentlemen  olTered  their  service  uj)on  the 
Dccasion.  First,  they  made  a  declaration  that  they  <lo  not 
unilertake  thi^  enterprise  in  any  manner  of  j ►resumption,  but 
only  *  fur  the  laude  aini  lnwiour  of  the  feaste,  the  pleasure  of 
the  ladyes  ;  and  their  owne  learning',  and  exercise  t>f  deedes 
of  anne^.  ami  t«)  en-^ewe  the  anrient  Kunlable  customs.* 

riuy  I  1km  prtniit^oi  to  be  ready  at  We^»tmin^te^  on  a 
^l\en  il.iy,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Ni»veniber,  tu  keep  the  justs 

>  S-.-  wl..i:  1..1S  Uin  soiii  rcs;<Ming  \\\'^  (jtiiiit.un  ufon  the  WAtcr.  irc.  v. 

'Nil  !u  *>\  I*rnjyn»*s«*<.  vol.  i.  p.  -J->.  '  No.  69. 

*  Sill  to  king  M^%artl  IV.,  who  lubt  liii  life  with  his  bruUier  Edward  m 
the  lower. 
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in  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  king.  To  be 
there  by  *  eleven  of  the  clock  before  iK)one  to  answer  all 
gendemea  commers,  and  to  runoe  with  every  com  met  one 
after  another,  six  courses  ensewingly ;  and  to  continue  that 
daye  as  long  as  it  shal  like  the  k)Tiges  grace,  and  to  tilt 
mth  such  speares  as  he  shall  ordeyn,  of  the  which  speares, 
the  commers  shall  have  the  choise ;  biit  if  the  said  six 
courses  by  every  one  of  the  commers  shall  be  performed, 
and  the  day  not  spent  in  pleasure  and  sport  according  to 
the  effect  of  these  articles,  it  shall  then  be  lawful  for  the 
said  commers  to  begin  six  other  courses,  and  so  continue 
one  after  another  as  long  as  it  shall  be  at  the  king's  pleasure* 
If  it  shall  happen  to  any  gentleman  that  his  horse  fayleth 
him,  or  himself  be  unarmed  in  such  wise  as  he  cannot  con* 
veniently  accomplish  the  whole  courses,  then  it  shall  be 
lai^'ful  for  his  felowe  to  finish  up  the  courses/ 

Again,  they  promise  u[)on  a  second  day,  the  twenty* 
ninth  of  November,  to  be  in  readiness  to  mount  their  horses 
at  the  same  place  and  hour  as  before,  to  tourney  with  four 
other  gentlemen,  with  such  swordes  as  the  king  shall  ordain, 
imtil  eighteen  strokes  be  given  by  one  of  them  to  the  other; 
and  add  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  strike  all  manner  of  ways, 
the  foyne  only  excepted,  and  the  commers  shall  have  their 
choice  of  the  swords.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  to 
ft>yne  is  to  thrust,  as  in  fencing,  which  was  exceedingly 
dangerous  when  the  swords  were  pointed.  The  author  of  a 
MS.  poem,  in  the  Cotton  Collection,^  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  entitled  '  Knyghthode  and  Batayle,' 
says,  in  fighting  with  an  enemy,  *  to  foyne  is  better  than 
to  smyte,'  and  afterwards  two  inches,  *  entre  foyned,'  hurteth 
more  than  a  broader  wound  with  the  edge  of  a  sword. 

*  Whosoever,'  continues  the  Harleian  manuscript,  *  shall 
certifye  and  give  knowledge  of  his  name  and  of  his  comming 
to  one  of  the  three  kings  of  arms,  whether  it  be  to  the  justs 
or  at  the  tourney,  he  shall  be  first  answered,  the  states 
alwayes  reserved  which  shall  have  the  preheminence.  If  any 
one  of  the  said  commers  shall  think  the  swordes  or  spears  be 

1  Tiius,  A.  xxiii.  part  i.  fol.  7. 
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too  easy  for  him,  the  said  four  gentlemen  will  be  redye  to 
answer  him  or  them  after  their  owne  minde,  the  king's 
licence  obteyned  in  that  behalf.' 

The  gentlemen  then  entreat  the  king  to  sign  the  articles 
with  his  own  hand,  as  sufficient  licence  for  the  heralds  to 
publish  the  same  in  such  places  as  might  be  thought  re- 
quisite. The  king  accepted  their  offer,  and  granted  ihcir 
petition  ;  at  the  same  time  he  promised  to  reward  the  best 
performer  at  the  justs  royal  with  a  ring  of  gold  set  wlh  a 
ruby;  and  the  best  performer  at  the  tournament  mnth 
another  golden  ring  set  with  a  diamond,  eijual  in  value  to 
the  former. 

Upon  some  particuLir  occasions  the  strokes  with  the 
sword  were  performed  on  foot,  and  so  were  the  combats 
with  the  axes  ;  the  champions  Iwiving,  generally,  a  barrier  of 
wood  breast-high  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

I.  AuckUrt  Plays. — 11,  Miracle  Play Sh  DraLmas  from  Scripture,  &:c.,  continued 
sereral  da  vs. — Ul-  The  Qjventry  Play. — IV*  Mysterirs  described,— V. 
How  enlivened,— VI,  Moral i(i^  desctibed-^-Thfi  Fool  in  PUys,  whence 
derived.— Vll.  Secular  PUys.— VI 1 1  I nterludes,— IX.  Chaucer  a  Dcfin- 
ilion  of  the  Tragedies  of  his  Time. — X*  Plays  performed  in  Churclies^ 
^  XL  Cornish  Mimclc  Plays*  —  XII.  Itiueniiit  Player^  tiicir  evil 
Charactcfs.— XllL  Cotirt  Plays.— XIV.  PUv  in  honour  of  the  Princess 
Maiy's  Marriage.— XV.  The  Play  of  Hock-Tue$aay.— XVL  Decline 
ofSi^rtilaT  Plays— XVIJ.  Origin  of  Puppet  Plays.— XVII L  NEtttireof 
(he  Prrformances . — XIX,  Giants  and  other  Puppet  CharacEers. — XX* 
Puppet  Plays  superseded  by  Pantomimes,— XXI.  The  modern  Puppet- 
■bow  Man, — XXIL  Moving  Pictmes  described* 

T.— ANCFENT  PLAYS. 

It  U  not  my  design  to  en*er  deeply  upon  the  origin  and 
progress  of  scenic  exhibitions  in  England :  this  subject  has 
already  been  so  ably  discussed,  that  very  little  new  matter 
can  be  found  to  excite  the  public  attention  :  I  shall,  there- 
fore, be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  confine  myself  chiefly  to 
the  lower  species  of  comic  pastimes,  many  of  which  may 
justly  claim  the  sanction  of  high  antiquity. 

IL— MIRACLE    PLAYS,  DRAMAS    FROM    SCRIPTURE,  &c., 
CONTINUED  SEVERAL  DAYS. 

The  theatrical  exhibitions  in  London,  in  the  twelfth 
centur)',  were  called  Miracles,  because  they  consisted  of 
sacred  plays,  or  representations  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
the  holy  confessors,  and  the  sufferings  by  which  the  per- 
severance of  the  martyrs  was  manifested.^  Such  subjects 
were  certainly  very  properly  chosen,  because  the  church  was 
usually  the  theatre  wherein  these  pious  dramas  were  per- 
fonned,  and  the  actors  were  the  ecclesiastics  or  their 
scholars.  The  first  play  of  this  kind  specified  by  name, 
I  believe,  is  called  St  Catherine,  and  according  to  Matthew 

*  Fitzstephen's  Description  of  London. 
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Paris,^  was  i^Titten  by  Gcofrey,  a  Norman,  afterwards  abbot 
of  Saint  Albans :  he  was  sent  over  into  England  by  abbot 
Richard,  to  take  uix)n  him  the  direction  of  the  school 
belonging  to  that  monastery,  but  coming  too  late,  he  went 
to  Dunstable  and  taught  there,  where  he  caused  his  play  to 
be  performed  alv)ut  the  year  iiio»  and  borrowed  from  the 
sacrist  of  Saint  Albans  capo;  chorales,  some  of  the  ecclesijLS- 
tical  vestments  of  the  abbey,  to  adorn  the  actors.  In  latter 
times,  these  dramatical  pieces  acquired  the  appellation  of 
mysteries  ;  because,  as  the  learned  editor  of  the  *  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry'  supi)Oses,  the  most  mysterious  subjects  of 
the  Scripture  were  frequently  chosen  for  their  com|)osition.' 
According  to  the  Wife  of  liath's  prologue  in  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  the  miracle  plays  in  Chaucer's  days  were  exhi- 
bited during  the  season  of  Lent,  and  sometimes  a  sequel  of 
Scripture  histories  was  carried  on  for  several  days.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  a.d.  1391,  the  parish  clerks  of  London 
put  forth  a  play  at  Skinners  Wells,  near  Smithfield,  which 
continued  three  days  ;  the  king,  queen,  and  many  of  the 
nobility,  l)eing  present  at  the  performance.*  In  the  succeed- 
ing reign,  10  Henry  IV.,  a.d.  1409,  another  play  was  acted  at 
\he  same  place,  and  lasted  eight  days ;  this  drama  began 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  contained  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  honoured  with  the  royal  presence, 
but  was  w  ell  attended  by  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  d 
the  realm. 

III.— THE  COVENTRY  PLAY. 

The  last  of  these  performances,  no  doubt,  bore  a  close 
analogy  to  the  well-known  mystery  entitled  Coqms  Christi, 
or  Ludus  Coventrize,  the  Coventry  Play ;  transtripts  of  this 
play,  nearly  if  not  altogether  coeval  with  the  time  of  its 
representation,  are  yet  in   existence ;  one   in  particular  is 

>  Quc>ti(1:tm  hnlum  d^  Mnct.i  Katerina  (quara  mirmculA  vulgariter  Appd- 
Umu»)  fccii.     Vil;r  Ahlat..  p.  35. 

I  1'AN.iir  on  the  Origin  nf  the  English  Stage.  toL  i. 
•  Stow's  Suncy  of  Lumton.  p.  70. 
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preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library.'  The  prologue  to  this 
curious  diaima  is  delivered  by  three  persons,  who  speak 
aJtemately^  and  are  called  vexillators ;  it  contains  the  argu- 
ment of  the  several  pageants,  or  acts,  that  constitute  the 
piece,  and  they  amount  to  no  less  than  fort)^ ;  and  every  one 
of  these  acts  consists  of  a  detached  subject  from  the  holy 
writ,  beg;inning  with  the  creation  of  the  universe  and  con* 
eluding  with  the  last  jadgment  In  the  first  pageant,  or  act^ 
the  Deity  is  represented  seated  on  his  throne  by  himselT, 
delivering  a  speech  of  forty  lines  beginning  thus  ; 

'  Ego  sum  de  Alpha  et  Omega,  prlricipjum  ct  finis.' 

'  My  name  h  knowyti  God  and  Kjtige, 
My  worke  for  to  tnsikit  now  wyl  I  wende. 
In  myself  reatyth  my  reyncynge, 
ll  Itaih  [to  gynoyg  ne  non  ende/ 

The  angels  then  enter,  singing  from  the  church  service,  *  To 
Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud,  the  heavens  and  all  the  powen 
tlierein  j  To  Thee  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  continually 
do  cry,  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  Hosts.*  Lucifer  next 
makes  his  appearance,  and  desires  to  know  if  the  hymn  they 
sang  was  in  honour  of  God  or  in  honour  of  him  ?  The  good 
angels  readily  reply,  in  honour  of  God ;  the  evil  angels 
incline  to  worship  Lucifer,  and  he  presumes  to  seat  himself 
in  the  throne  of  the  Deity ;  who  commands  him  to  depart 
from  heaven  to  hell,  which  dreadful  sentence  he  is  compelled 
to  obey,  and  with  his  wicked  associates  descends  to  the 
lower  regions.  I  have  given  a  much  fuller  account  of  this 
curious  mystery  in  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  English  People,'  w^ith  long  extracts,  and 
from  several  others  nearly  equal  in  antiquity,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  This  play  was  acted  by  the  Friars 
Minors,  or  Mendicant  Friars,  of  Coventry ;  and  commcJiced 
on  Corpus  Christi  day,  whence  it  received  its  title.  Diigdale 
says, 2  for  the  performance  of  these  plays  they  had  theatres 
for  the  several  scenes  very  large  and  high,  placed  upon 
wheels,  and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city  for  the 
better  advantage  of  the  spectators. 

^  Vespasian,  D.  viii.  '  Warwickshire,  p.  116. 
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IV.— MYSTERIES  DESCRIBED. 

The  mysteries  often  consisted  of  single  subjects,  and 
made  but  one  perfonnance.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford  ^  I  met  with  two  mysteries  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  have  not  been  mentioned :  the  subject  of  one  is 
the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  of  the  other  the  casting  out 
of  the  devils  from  Mary  Magdalene ;  they  are  both  very  old 
and  imperfect,  especially  the  latter,  which  seems  to  want 
several  leaves.  The  first  is  entitled  Saulus;  and  after  a 
short  prologue  the  stage  direction  follows,  *  Here  outeyth 
Saul,  goodly  besene  in  the  best  wyse  lyke  an  adventrous 
knyth,  thus  sayynge, 

•  Most  dowtyd  man.  I  am  lyvAiigc  upon  the  grouDde, 
(iooclly  iK'scnc  with  m.my  a  ryche  harlt'ment ; 
My  i)ere  on  lyvc  1  troH  ys  noit  } found 
Thorow  the  world,  fro  the  oryent  to  the  occydcni.* 

The  interlocutors,  besides  the  poet  who  siKMks  the  prologue, 
and  Saul,  are  Caiaphas,  Ananias,  first  and  second  soldiers, 
the  *  Slabularyus,'  or  hostler,  the  servant,  and  Belial 

v.— MVSTKKIKS,   IIOW  FNLIVKMID. 

Notwithstanding  the  seriousness  of  the  subjects  that 
constituted  these  mysteries,  it  seems  dear  that  they  were  not 
exhibited  without  a  portion  of  panloniiinical  fun  to  make  them 
palatable  to  the  vulgar  taste  ;  and  imlccd  the  length  and  the 
dulness  of  the  speeches  reijuircd  some  such  assistance  to 
enliven  them,  and  keep  the  spectators  in  gooii  humour ;  and 
this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  mysteries  are  in  general  much 
shorter  than  the  mo^lern  plays.  l>eel/el»ub  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  t  umic  actor,  asj»i?>teti  by  his  merry  troop 
of  under-devils,  who,  \^ith  variety  of  noiNCS,  strange  gestures, 
and  coniortiuns  of  the  botly,  excited  the  laughter  of  the 
populare.'' 

>  IH'iiy.  113. 

*  Scv  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  EogUsh,  where  this  subfcct  is 
treated  upuu  more  Urgely. 
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VL*-THE  FOOL  IN  PLAYS,   WHENCE  DERIVED- 
MORALITIES  DESCRIBED. 

Wht*n  tJie  mysteries  ceased  to  be  played,  the  subjects 
for  the  drama  were  not  taken  from  historical  facts,  but 
consisted  of  moral  reasoninga  in  prabc  of  virtue  and  con- 
demnation of  vice,  on  which  account  they  were  called 
Moralities ;  and  these  performances  requiring  some  degree  of 
inventionj  laid  the  foundation  for  our  modern  comedies  and 
tragedies.  The  dialogues  were  carried  on  by  allegorical 
characters,  such  as  Good  Doc  trine.  Charity,  Faith,  Prudence, 
Discretion,  Death,  atid  the  like,  and  their  discourses  were 
of  a  serious  cast ;  but  the  provmce  of  making  the  spectators 
merry,  descended  from  the  Devil  in  the  mystery,  to  Vice  or 
Iniquity  of  the  morality,  who  usually  personified  some  bad 
quality  incident  to  human  nature,  as  Pride,  or  Lust,  or  any 
other  evil  propensity.  Alluding  to  the  mimicry  of  this 
motley  character,  Jonson,  in  Epig.  159,  has  these  lines; 


-  But  the  old  Vice 


Acts  old  Iniquity,  and  in  the  fit 

Of  mimicry  gets  th*  opinion  of  a  wit.' 

In  the  *  Staple  oi  Newes,'  acted  a.d.  1625,  it  is  said, 
'  Iniciuity  came  in  like  Hokos-pokos  in  a  jugler's  jerkin,  with 
false  skirts  like  the  knave  of  clubs  ; '  and  afterward,  '  Here  is 
never  a  fiend  to  carry  him,  the  Vice,  away ;  besides,  he  has 
never  a  wooden  dagger  :  I'd  not  give  a  rush  for  a  Vice  that 
has  not  a  wooden  dagger  to  snap  at  every  one  he  meetes  :  * 
in  another  part,  the  Vice  is  described,  *  in  his  long  coat, 
shaking  his  wooden  dagger.'  Hence  it  appears  this  character 
had  a  dress  peculiar  to  himself.  Philip  Stubs,  in  his  ^  Ana- 
tomie  of  Abuses,'  printed  a.d.  1595,  says,  *  You  must  go  to 
the  playhouse  if  you  will  learne  to  play  the  Vice,  to  sweare, 
teare,  and  blaspheme  both  heaven  and  hell : '  and  again, 
*  Who  can  call  him  a  wise  man,  who  playeth  the  part  of  a 
Foole  or  a  Vice?'  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  stage 
direction  for  the  Vice,  to  lay  about  him  lustily  with  a  great 
pole,  and  tumble  the  characters  one  over  the  other  with 
great  noise  and  riot,  '  for  dy sport  sake/     Even  when  regular 
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tragedies  and  comedies  were  introduced  upon  the  stage,  we 
may  trace  the  descendants  of  this  facetious  Iniquity  in  the 
clowns  and  the  fools  which  so  frequently  disgraced  them. 
The  great  master  of  human  nature,  in  compliance  with  the 
false  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  admitted  this 
motley  cliaractcr  into  the  most  serious  parts  of  one  of  his  best 
tragedies.  The  jJiopensity  to  laugh  at  the  expense  of  good 
sense  and  propriety,  is  well  ridiculeii  in  the  '  Intermeane '  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  *  Staple  of  Newcs,'  by  Jonson, 
and  again  in  the  Preludiura  to  the  '  Careless  Shepherdess,'  a 
pastoral  tragi-coineily  by  Thomas  Goffe,  in  1656,  where 
several  characters  are  introduced  upon  the  stage  as  spectators, 
waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  performance.  One  of 
them  says : 

Why,  I  would  have  a  fool  in  e\'«?T>'  act. 

Be   l  comedy  or  tragedy  :  I   ve  laugh'd 

Until  I  cry'd  i\g;iin,  tu  m.^:  what  faces 

Tlie  ropue  \^ill  make  :  Oh  !  it  does  me  good 

To  sec  him  hold  out  s  chin,  hang  down  his  hands^ 

And  IV*  irk*  his  Uiv^hle.     There  i:»  nere  a  pari 

About  him  Uii  breaks  )e«s.     I  hearil  a  fellow 

Onctr  on  the  stai^e,  cry  doodle  doiKlle  doc^ 

lieyond  comjure  :  1   de  give  th'  oiher  shilling 

To  see  him  act  the  C'h.vn^ting  once  again. 

To  this  another  character  replies. 

And  so  would  I  ;  his  part  has  .ill  the  wit. 

For  none  sjMMkos,  carps,  and  (piihMcs  lx*sidcs  him  ; 

Id  rather  si-e  him  l«*jp,  (»r  laui^h,  nr  cry. 

Than  hoar  tJn*  gr.ivi'Ni  vjK^xh  in  all  ihi*  play  ; 

I  n«'\rr  siw  kljrade  j^t-ping  thrftiiih  the  curtain, 

But  ra\  ibhmg  joy  entered  into  my  heart. 

A  boy  then  roines  upon  the  stage,  and  the  first  speaker  in- 
(piires  for  the  Fool ;  but  being  told  he  is  not  to  i)erform  that 
night,  he  s;iys — 

Wi-ll.  sine**  tli'TT  will  Ikt  nere  a  fm«l  i*  th'  play, 
I    11  havt*  mv  ninijry  ijijain  ;  the  a>im"<ly 
Wiil  be  a)  tcilk'Ud  to  me  as  a  senuon. 

VII.— SECULAR  PLAYS. 

The  plays  mentionetl  in  the  prccefling  pages,  and  espe- 
cially the  miracles  and  mysteries,  ditferetl  greatly  from  the 
secular   plays  and   interludes  which   were  acted  by  stroll* 
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ing  comp^iios^  composed  of  mtnstrets,  jugglers,  tumblei^ 
dancers,  bourdours  or  jesEers,  and  other  performers  properly 
qualified  for  the  different,  parts  of  the  eutertaininentj  which 
ad  mi  tied  of  a  variety  of  exhibitions.  These  pastimes  are  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  ecclesiastical  plays  ;  and  they  were 
niLich  relished  not  only  by  the  vulgar  part  of  the  people,  but 
also  by  the  nobiUty.  The  courts  of  the  kings  of  England, 
and  the  castles  of  the  great  earls  and  barons,  were  crowded 
with  the  performers  of  the  secular  plays,  where  they  were 
well  received  and  handsomely  rewarded ;  *  vast  suras  of 
money  were  lavishly  bestowed  upon  these  secular  itinerants^ 
which  induced  the  monks  and  other  ecdesiastics  to  tura 
actors  themselves,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  public 
bounty.  But  to  give  the  better  colouring  to  their  mider- 
taking^  they  took  the  subjects  of  their  dialogues  from  the 
holy  writ,  and  performed  them  in  the  churches.  The  secular 
showmen^  however,  retained  their  popularity  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  their  clerical  rivals,  who  diligendy  endea- 
voured to  bring  them  into  disgrace^  by  bitterly  inveighing 
a^Minst  the  filthiness  and  immorality  of  tliulr  exhibitions.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  itinerant  players  sometimes  invaded 
the  province  of  the  churchmen,  and  performed  their  myste- 
ries, or  others  similar  to  them,  as  we  find  from  a  petition 
presented  to  Richard  II.  by  the  scholars  of  Saint  Paul's  school, 
wherein  complaint  is  made  against  the  secular  actors,  because 
they  took  upon  themselves  to  act  plays  composed  from  the 
Scripture  history,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  clergy,  who 
had  been  at  much  expense  to  prepare  such  performances  for 
public  exhibition  at  the  festival  of  Christmas,  1378.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  secular  plays  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  ;  and  if  an  early  writer  of  our  own  country,  John  of 
Salisbury,  may  be  fully  credited,  but  little  with  morality : 
they  consisted  of  comic  tales,  dialogues,  and  stories,  to  which 
were  added  coarse  and  indecent  jests,  intermixed  with  in- 

^  Sec  more  uiwn  this  subject  in  the  following  chapter. 

3  By  writing  and  preaching  against  thejn.  A  monkish  author  of  the 
twelfth  century  says  of  them,  '  Etiam  illi  quo  obscoenio  partibus  corporis 
ooulis  omnium  earn  ingenint  turpitudinem,  cjuam  crubescat  videre  vel  cyni- 
cus,  ice'    Joh.  Sarisburensis  de  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  34. 
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stnimental  music,  singing,  dancing,  tumbling,  gesticulation, 
and  mimicry,  to  excite  laughter,  without  the  least  regard  to 
decency ;  and  for  this  reason  the  clergy  were  prohibited  from 
going  to  see  them.  In  15 19  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  his  regu- 
lations for  the  monastery  of  the  canons  regular  of  Saint 
Austin,  forbad  the  brethren  to  be  players,  or  mimics;  but  the 
prohibition  nuant,  that  they  should  not  go  abroad  to  exer- 
cise those  talents  in  a  secular  or  mercenary  capacity.' 

VIII.— INTERLUDES. 

The  interludes,  which,  I  presume,  formed  a  material  part 
of  the  performances  exhibited  by  the  secular  players,  were 
certainly  of  a  jocular  nature,  consisting  probably  of  facetious 
or  satirical  dialogues,  calculated  to  promote  mirth,  and 
therefore  they  are  censured  by  Matthew  Paris  ^  as  *  vain 
pastimes.'  Somethiiijj  of  this  kind  was  the  representation 
made  before  kin,^  Henry  VIII.  at  Greenwich,  in  1528,  thus 
related  by  Hall :  *  Fwo  persons  plaied  a  dialogue,  the  effect 
whereof  was,  whether  riches  were  bjtter  than  love;  and, 
when  they  coald  not  a^ree  up^a  a  conclusion,  each  called 
in  thre  knightes  all  armed ;  thre  of  them  woulde  have 
entered  the  ^.iie  o{  the  arche  in  the  middle  of  the  chambre, 
and  the  other  thro  resisted  ;  an  J  so;lenly  betwcene  the  six 
knightes,  o.it  oi  the  arclie  fell  d jvvne  a  bar  all  gilte,  at  the 
which  bar  the  ^i\  kni^'htes  fou^jht  a  fair  battail,  and  then  they 
departel,  and  so  went  out  oi  the  place  ;  then  came  in  an 
olde  inviii  with  a  silver  benl,  an  J  he  c*)ncludeJ  that  love  and 
riches  b  )the  be  iieije-.sarie  for  priures,  that  is  to  s.iy,  by  love 
to  be  o'jjyel  aiil  serve  I,  an  1  with  riches  to  rewarde  his 
lovers  an  I  fre:iJes;  an  1  with  this  c  jiKlasi  jn  the  dialogue 
eu  le  1.'  U'e  hereby  hii  I.  that  ti»ese  diaU^ues  were  not  only 
a  part  oi  the  entertainment,  but  also  ingeniously  made  the 
vehicles  for  the  introda<:lion  of  other  >ports.  Sometimes 
they  were  o(  a  satirical  nature  ;  and,  when  occasion  retjuired, 
they  took  another  turn,  and  became  the  agents  of  dattery  and 
ailulation  :  both  these  purposes  were  answered  by  the  follow* 
ing  dialogue,  taken  from  the  author  just  now  quoted :  *  On 
1  DugtUle's  MouAkt.,  vol.  ii.  p.  508.  '  Vitx  AlibAtum.  p.  6. 
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Sonday  at  night  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1523,  in  the  great 
halle  at  Wyndsore/  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  Henry  VII  I, 
being  present,  *  was  a  disguisiyng  or  play ;  the  effect  of  it 
was,  that  there  was  a  proud  horse  which  would  not  be  tamed 
nor  bridled ;  but  Amitie  sent  Prudence  and  Policie  which 
tamed  him,  and  Force  and  Puissance  bride  led  him.  This 
hors^  was  meant  by  the  Frenche  kyng,*  and  Amitic  by  the 
kynge  of  England,  and  the  emperor  and  the  other  persons 
were  their  counsail  and  power/ 

IX. ^DEFINITION  OF  TRAGEDIES  IN  CHAUCER'S  TIME, 

Comedies  were  not  known,  nor  tragedies  according  to  tlie 
modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  in  Chaucer's  time  ;  for  what 
he  calls  tragedies,  are  simply  tales  of  persons  who  have 
£allen  from  a  state  of  prosperity,  or  worldly  grandeur,  to 
great  adversity  ;  as  he  himself  tells  us  In  the  following  lines  : 

Tragedy  is  to  lel  a  certayne  story. 
As  oJde  bokes  maken  memoiyp 
Of  thtm  that  stride  in  greai  pr<Kiperite; 
And  be  fallen  out  of  hye  de^ 
Into  misery,  and  ended  wretchedly.' 

X.— PLAYS  PERFORMED  IN  CHURCHES. 

The  ecclesiastical  plays,  as  we  observed  before,  were 
usually  performed  in  churches,  or  chapels,  upon  temporary 
scaflblds  erected  for  that  purpose  ;  and  sometimes,  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  clerical  actors  were  not  to  be  procured, 
the  churchwardens  and  chief  parishioners  caused  the  plays 
to  be  acted  by  the  secular  players,  in  order  to  collect  money 
for  the  defraying  of  the  church  expenses ;  and  in  many 
instances  they  borrowed  the  theatrical  apparel  from  other 
parishes  when  they  had  none  of  their  own.  The  act- 
ing of  plays  in  churches  was  much  declaimed  against  by  the 
religious  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London,  in  1542,  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  prohibiting  all  manner  of  common  plays,  games,  or 

*  Or  rather  we  should  say,  the  French  king  was  meant  by  the  horse,  &c. 

*  Prologue  to  the  Monks  Tale,  which  consists  of  seventeen  short  stories 
or  tragedies,  of  which,  he  tells  us,  he  had  an  hundred  in  liis  cell. 
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interludes,  to  be  played,  set  forth,  or  declared,  within  their 
churches  or  chapels. 

XI. -CORNISH  MIRACLE  PLAYS. 

In  Cornwall  the  miracle  plays  were  differently  represent- 
ed :  tlicy  were  not  porfornieU  in  the  churches,  nor  under  any 
kind  of  cover,  but  in  the  open  air,  as  we  learn  from  drew, 
whose  words  upon  this  subject  are  as  follow :  *  The  guar)'- 
niiracle,  in  Kngli:>h,  a  miracle  pKiy,  is  a  kind  of  interlude 
compiled  in  Cornibh  out  of  some  Scripture  histor}*,  with  that 
grossness  which  accompanied  the  Romanes  vctus  comedia. 
¥oT  representing  it,  they  raise  an  earthen  amphitheatre  in 
some  oj>en  field,  having  the  diameter  of  his  enclinc^  plain 
some  forty  or  hliy  feet.  The  country  [)eople  flock  from  all 
sides  many  miles  of,  to  hear  and  see  it,  for  they  have  therein 
devils  and  devices  to  delight  as  well  the  eye  as  the  eare. 
The  players  conne  not  their  parts  without  booke,  but  arc 
prompted  by  one  called  the  ordinary,  who  followcth  at  their 
backs  with  the  l>ook  in  his  hand,  and  telleth  them  what  to 
say.**  In  the  liarleian  Library  is  preserved  a  miracle  play 
of  this  kind  in  tlie  Cornish  language,  written  by  William 
Gordon,  a.i>.  i6ii,  accompanied  with  an  Knglish  translation 
by  John  Keygwyn,  a.i>.  1O93.  It  begins  with  the  creation 
and  ends  with  Noah's  flood.  Noah  himself  concludes  the 
I)lay,  with  an  address  to  the  spectators,  desiring  them  to 
*come  to-morrow  betimes'  to  see  another  play  on  the  re- 
demption of  man  ;  and  then  speaking  to  the  muMcians,  sa)-s, 
*  Musicians,  |)lay  to  us,  that  we  may  ilance  l<>gelher  as  is  the 
manner  of  the  sport.'  Su(  h  a  ridiculous  jumble  of  religion 
and  buffoonery  might  well  extite  the  indignation  of  serious 
people.  This  species  of  amusement  (  outinued  to  be  exhibited 
in  Cornwall  long  after  the  abolition  of  the  miracles  and 
moralities  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the 
establishment  of  regular  plays  hail  t.iken  place. - 

>  .*^ur^^y  of  (*omu.ill,  I^in«l.  160a,  p.  71. 

•  I  It  in  prti|)cr  !ool»Mrr\«r.  tlutt  the  ll.trli'un  fn.mutcriftl  of  the  'Giumr- 
Mir.nlr.  n-frrrrtl  t<»  b>  Mr  Mrint,  rntitUtl  '  Ihr  (.'rr.ntiun  4»f  the  World, 
%nth  NiMhs  H»«-l.  wntfrn  in  (orni'.h  l»>  Wjlli.iin  Jnnl.m.  nith  an  Knglish 
tia:ij.a:iun  by  Jvhu  Krig«in/  ha>  Lvt'n  carrfuKy  edited  by  Daviei  GtlCert. 
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XIL— CHARACTER  OF  THE  OLD  ITINERANT  PLAYERS. 

The  itinerant  players  often  exhibited  their  performances 
upon  temporary  scaffolds  as  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. A  writer  of  that  time,  who  is  very  severe  against  them, 
says,  *  They  are  called  histrlones,  or  rather  histrices,  which 
play,  upon  scaffolds  and  stages,  enterludes  and  comedies  ; ' 
he  tlien  lavmches  out  most  furiously,  calling  tliem  *  jugglers, 
scoffers,  jeasters,  and  players^'  and  ranks  them  with  the 
lowest  and  most  vicious  of  mankind,^ 

Xllt— COURT  PLAYS. 

There  was  another  species  of  entertainment,  which  differed 
materially  from  any  of  the  pastimes  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  I  mean  the  ludi,  or  plays  exhibited  at  court  in  the 
Christmas  holidays :  we  trace  them  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  The  preparations  made  for  them  at  that 
time  are  mentioned  without  the  least  indication  of  novelty, 
which  admits  of  the  supposition  that  they  were  still  more 
ancient.  From  the  numeration  of  thtt  dresses  approprnted 
in  1348  to  one  of  these  plays,  which  consisted  of  various 
kinds  of  disguisements,  they  seem  to  have  merited  rather 
the  denomination  of  mummeries  than  of  theatrical  divertise- 
ments.-  The  king  then  kept  his  Christmas  at  his  castle  at 
Guildford ;  the  dresses  are  said  to  be  ad  faciendum  ludos 
domini  regis,  and  consisted  of  eighty  tunics  of  buckram  of 
various  colours ;  forty-two  visors  of  different  similitudes, 
namely,  fourteen  of  faces  of  women,  fourteen  of  faces  of 

Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  &c.,  and  printed  by  Mr  J.  B.  Nichols  in  one 
volume  8vo,  1827.  Mr  Davies  Gilbert,  who  subsequent  to  that  work  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  had  previously  edited  and  given  to 
the  public  a  remarkable  Cornish  poem  called  '  Mount  Calvary,'  also  translated 
by  John  Keigwin,  with  a  memoir  of  Keigwin,  and  some  particulars  of  his 
family,  by  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.  F.S.A.  These  two  volumes,  and 
another  on  '  Ancient  Christmas  Carols,  with  the  tunes  to  which  they  were 
formerly  sung  in  the  West  of  England,'  also  by  Mr  Gilbert,  are  highly  valuable 
additions  to  our  metrical  and  dramatic  archaeologia.  The  airs  of  the  carols 
are  especially  curious  ;  and  the  preface  to  them  contains  accounts  of  a  versi- 
fied play  exhibiting  the  prowess  of  St  George  over  a  Mahometan  adversary, 
and  of  a  rustic  farce  which  usually  followed  it.] 

•  A  treatise  against  dicing,  dancing,  vain  plays,  or  interludes,  Ac,  by 
John  Northbrooke. 

"  Wardrobe  roU  of  Edward  III. 
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men,  and  fourteen  heads  of  angels  made  with  silver ;  twenty- 
eight  crests;  fourteen  mantles  embroidered  with  heads  of 
dragons ;  fourteen  white  tunics  wrought  with  the  heads  and 
wings  of  peacocks ;  fourteen  with  the  heads  of  swans  with 
wings ;  fourteen  tunics  painted  with  the  eyes  of  peacocks ; 
fourteen  tunics  of  English  linen  painted  ;  and  fourteen  other 
tunics  embroidered  with  stars  of  gold.*  How  far  those  plays 
were  enlivened  by  dialogues,  or  interlocutory  eloquence,  is 
not  known  ;  but  probably  they  jxirtook  more  of  the  feats  of 
pantomime  than  of  colloquial  excellency,  and  were  better 
calculated  to  amuse  the  sight  than  to  instruct  the  mind. 

The  magnificent  pageants  and  disguisings  frequently  ex- 
hibited at  court  in  the  succeeding  times,  and  esj)ecially  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  no  doubt  originated  from  the  ludi 
above  mentioned.  These  mummeries,  as  a  modern  writer 
justly  observes,  were  destitute  of  character  and  humour,  their 
chief  aim  being  to  surprise  the  spectators  *  by  the  ridiculous 
and  exaggerated  oddity  of  the  visors,  and  by  the  singularity 
and  splendour  of  the  dresses ;  ever)-  thing  was  out  of  nature 
and  propriety.  Frequently  the  masque  was  attended  ^nth 
an  exhibition  of  gorgeous  machiner)',  resembling  the  wonders 
of  a  modem  pantomime.'  ' 

The  reader  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  appearance 
the  actors  made  upon  these  occasions,  from  the  following : 


47.  Mumm€rs,—Xll'.   Century. 

>  Warton's  Hist.  Enjj.  Poet.,  vi  I.  i.  p.  i-A. 

s  Wanon,  vol.  iii.  p.  136.    2>ee  also  Ur  Henry.  Hist.  Brit..  \x\.  vi.  book 
vi.  chap.  7. 
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These,  and  the  other  figures  in  the  subjoined  engraving, 
are  taken  from  a  beautiful  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Libiajy, 
written  and  illuminated  in  the  reign  of  Edw^d  1 11.^ 


48.  Mummers.^Xl  y.  CfHtHry^ 

The  pcTformance  seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
dancing,  and  the  mummers  are  usually  attended  by  the 
minstrels  playing  upon  different  kinds  of  musical  instruments. 

Many  of  these  stately  shows  are  described  at  length  by 
Hall  and  Holinshed ;  and,  as  some  of  my  readers  may  not 
have  those  authors  near  at  hand,  I  will  subjoin  the  account 
of  two  of  them  in  Hall's  own  words.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHL,  his  Majesty  kept  his  Christmas  at 
Greenwich ;  and,  ^  according  to  olde  custome,'  on  twelfth 
night,^  *  there  came,'  says  the  historian,  *into  the  greate  hall, 
a  mount  called  the  riche  mount.  This  mount  was  set  full 
of  riche  flowers  of  silke,  and  especially  of  brome^  slippes 
full  of  poddes,  the  branches  were  grene  sattin,  and  the 
flowers  flat  gold  of  damaske  which  signified  Plantagenet :  on 
the  top  stood  a  goodly  bekon  *  giving  light,  rounde  above 
the  bekon  sat  the  king  and  five  other  al  in  coates  and  cappes 
of  right  crimosin  velvet,  embroudered  with  flat  gold  of 
damaske,  their  coates  set  full  of  spangelles  of  gold  ;  and  foure 
woodhouses  drew  the  mount  'till  it  came  before  the  queen, 
and  then  the  kyng  and  his  compaigne  discended  and  daunced ; 

1  No.  264.     This  MS.  was  completed  in  the  year  1343. 

2  Vita  Hen.  VIII.  fol.  59.        *  Broom.  *  Beacon. 
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then  suddainly  the  mount  opened,  and  out  came  six  ladies 
all  in  crimosin  satin  and  plunket,  embroudered  with  golde 
and  perle,  with  Frenche  hoodes  on  their  heddes»  and  they 
daunccd  alone.  Then  the  lordcs  of  the  mount  tooke  the 
ladies  and  daunced  together,  and  the  ladies  re-entered,  and 
the  mount  closed,  and  so  was  conveyed  out  of  the  hall/ ' 
The  woodhouscs,  in  the  preceding  ijuotalion,  or  wwichouses, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  were  wild  or  savage  men  ;  and 
in  this  instance,  men  dressed  up  with  skins,  or  rugs  resem- 
bling skins,  so  as  to  appear  like  savages.  These  ]>ageants 
were  freciuently  moveable  and  ilrawn  upon  wheels.  In 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  with 
Catherine  of  Spain,  there  were  three  })ageants  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Hall,  which  succeeded  each  other,  and  were 
all  of  them  drawn  upon  wheels :  the  first  was  a  castle  with 
ladies ;  the  scctjnd  a  sliip  in  full  sail,  that  cast  anchor  near 
the  castle;  and  the  third  a  mountain  with  several  armed 
knights  upon  it,  who  stormed  the  castle,  and  obliged  the 
ladies  to  surrender.  The  show  ended  in  a  dance,  and  the 
pageantry  disappeared.' 

XIV.  — PLAY  IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  PUINCES.S  MARY. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  .same  king's  reign,  in  honour  of 
his  sister  the  princess  Mary's  marriage  uith  the  king  of 
France, '  there  was  exhibiteii  in  the  great  hall  at  Greenwich, 
*  a  rock  ful  of  al  maner  of  stones  ver>*  artihcially  made,  and 
on  the  top  stood  live  trees  :  the  first  was  an  olive  tree,  on 
which  handed  a  shieM  of  the  amies  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
the  second  was  a  j)yne  aj)le  tree,*  with  the  arms  of  the  cm- 
j)cror  ;  the  third  was  a  rosyer,^  with  the  amies  of  England  ; 
the  fourth  a  braunche  of  lylies,  Inraring  the  amies  of  France; 
and  the  fifth  a  |M)megTanet  tree,  l>earing  the  amies  of  Si)a>Ti ; 
in  token  th.it  all  these  five  potentates  were  joined  together 
in  one  league  against  the  enemies  of  Christe*s  fa)'th :  in  and 
w\>oi\  the  middes  of  the  rock  satte  a  fa)Te  lady,  richely  ap- 

»  \U\\%  Inlon.     Vita  Hen.  VIII.,  fol.  9.  «  Hari.  MS.  69.  ^  31. 

•  (KfiitHT  thenghlh. 

•  l*inr  anile.  •  A  fwc  irec 
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paireyled^  with  a  dolphin  m  her  lap.  In  this  rock  were  ladks 
and  gentlemen  apparreled  in  crimosyn  salt}"!!,  covered  over 
with  flour es  of  purpSe  satyn,  embroudcred  with  wretbes  of 
gold  knit  together  with  golden  laces,  and  on  every  floiire  a 
hart  of  gold  moving.  The  ladies'  tyer^  was  after  the  fashion 
of  Inde,  with  kerchiefes  of  pkasaunce*  hached  with  fyne 
gold,  and  set  \s\\h  letters  of  Greeke  in  gold  of  bullion,  and 
the  edgcis  of  their  kerchiefes  were  garnished  with  hanging 
perle.  These  gentlemen  and  ladyes  sate  on  the  neyther 
pan  of  the  rock,  and  out  of  a  cave  in  the  same  rock  came 
ten  kntghtes  armed  at  all  poyntcs,  and  faugh te  together  a 
fayre  toumay.  And  when  they  were  severed  and  departed, 
the  disguysers  diasended  from  the  rock  and  daunced  a  great 
Space,  and  sodeynly  the  rock  moved  and  receaved  the  dis- 
guysers  and  i  mediately  closed  agayn.  Then  entred  a  person 
called  report,  appareled  in  crpnosjii  satin  full  of  tongues, 
sitting  on  a  fl>*ing  horse  with  \v)-nges  and  feete  of  gold  called 
Pegasus ;  this  person  in  French e  declared  the  meaning  of 
the  rocks,  the  trees,  and  the  tourney/  * 

XV.— PLAY  OF  HOCK-TUESDAY. 

Among  the  pastimes  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of 
queen  Elizabeth  during  her  stay  at  Kenehvorth  Castle, 
Warwickshire,  was  a  kind  of  historical  play,  or  old  storial 
show,  performed  by  certain  persons  who  came  for  that  pur- 
pose from  Coventry.  It  was  also  called  the  old  Coventry 
play  of  Hock-Tuesday,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Ludus  de  Corpus  Christi,  or  Coventry  Mystery,  men- 
tioned before,  to  which  it  did  not  bear  the  least  analogy. 
The  subject  of  the  Hock-Tuesday  show  was  the  massacre  of 
the  Danes,  a  memorable  event  in  the  English  history,  on  St 
Brice's  night,  November  13,  1002,  which  was  expressed  Mn 
action  and  in  rhimes.'  It  is  said  to  have  been  annually 
^<  ted  in  the  town  of  Coventry,  according  to  ancient  custom  ; 
lit  that  it  was  suppressed  soon  after  the  Reformation,  at  the 

'   \\c:\d  dress. 

-  I '!.  i-.uince  was  a  fine  thin  species  of  gauze,  which  was  striped  with  gold. 

3  Hall,  lit  sup.  fol.  59. 
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instance  of  some  of  their  preachers,  whose  good  intention 
the  towns-people  did  not  deny,  but  complained  of  their 
severity ;  urging  in  behalf  of  the  show,  that  it  was  *  without 
ill  example  of  manners,  papistry,  or  any  superstition.' '  The 
rhimes  originally  belonging  to  the  play,  I  presume,  were 
omitted  npon  the  above-mentioned  occasion  ;  *  for  it  appears 
to  have  been  performed  without  any  recitation,  in  mere  dumb 
show,  and  consisted  of  hot  skirmishes  and  furious  encounters 
between  the  English  and  the  Danish  forces:  first  by  the 
launcc  knights  on  horseback,  armed  with  spears  and  shields, 
who  being  many  of  them  dismounted  fought  with  si»'ords  and 
targets.  Then  followed  two  *  host  of  foot  men,*  one  after 
the  other,  first  marching  in  ranks,  then,  turning  about  in  a 
warlike  manner,  they  changed  their  form  from  ranks  into 
squadrons,  then  into  triangles,  then  into  rings,  and  then 
*  ^\*inding  out  again  they  joined  in  battle ;  twice  the  Danes 
had  the  better,  but  at  the  last  conflict  they  were  beaten 
down,  overcome,  and  many  of  them  led  captive  for  triumph 
by  our  English  women.*  Her  Majest}-  was  much  pleased 
with  this  performance.  '  whereat,*  says  my  author,  *  she 
laughed  well,*  and  rewarded  the  actors  with  two  bucks,  and 
five  marks  in  money ;  and  with  this  munificence  they  were 
highly  satisfied.' 

XVI.— DECLINE  OF  SECULAR  PLAYS. 

The  setrular  plays,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted  of  a  medley 
of  (lifTcrcnt  iK.*rform;mces,  calculatc*d  chiefly  to  promote  mirth 
without  any  view  to  instniction  ;  but  soon  after  the  pro- 
du(  tion  of  regular  plays,  when  proper  theatres  were  estab- 
lished, the  motley  exhibitions  of  the  strolling  actors  were 
only  relished  by  the  vulgar ;  the  law  set  her  face  against 
them,  the  performers  were  stigmatized  with  the  names  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  all  access  was  denied  them  at  the 

>  I-in#*h,im>  accotint  of  the  spons  at  Krn«!wonh  Castle,  in  Nkhob't 
ProcTi'SM^  tif  (^uren  Eli/alirth.  vol.  i.  p.  a 3. 

*  (>\%int;  to  th"  (liMrontinuancf;  nf  the  pUy  they  might  hav*  been  lost, 
and  pn>lMb!3r  the  time  dUl  not  peniiit  them  to  be  written  anew.  ReUq. 
Arn.-.  l*oet..  vol.  i.  p.  14a. 

'  Loneham,  ut  supr.i,  p.  24. 
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houses  of  the  opulent  They  depended  of  course  upon  the 
precarious  support  derived  from  the  favours  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  which  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  appear  with  their  former  credit ;  their  companies 
were  necessarily  divided,  and  their  performances  became 
less  worthy  of  notice,  every  one  of  them  endeavouring  to 
shift  for  himself  in  the  best  manner  that  he  could  ;  or  a  few 
of  tbem  uniting  their  abilities  as  occasion  might  serve,  ex- 
liibited  at  wakes  and  fairs,  and  lived  upon  the  contributions 
of  rustics  and  children.  The  tragi  tour  now  became  a  mere 
juggler,  and  played  a  few  paltry  tricks  occasionally,  assisted 
by  the  bourdour,  or  jester^  transformed  into  a  modem  jack- 
pudding.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  necessity  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  supplying  the  place  of  his  human  con- 
federates hy  automaton  figures  made  of  wood,  which,  by 
means  of  wires  properly  attached  to  them,  were  moved 
about,  and  performed  many  of  the  actions  peculiar  to  man- 
kind ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  speeches  made  for  them 
behind  the  scener)^,  produced  that  species  of  drama  com-*- 
monly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  a  droll,  or  a 
puppet-play ;  wherein  a  facetious  performer,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Punchinello,  supplied  the  place  of  the  Vice,  or 
mirth-maker,  a  favourite  character  in  the  moralities.  In 
modern  days  this  celebrated  actor,  who  has  something  to 
say  to  the  greater  part  of  his  auditory,  is  called  plain  Punch. 
In  the  moralities,  the  Devil  usually  carried  away  the  In- 
iquity, or  Evil,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  drama  ;^  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  old  custom,  Punch,  the  genuine  de- 
scendant of  the  Iniquity,  is  constandy  taken  from  the  stage 
by  the  Devil  at  the  end  of  the  puppet-show.  Ben  Jonson, 
by  way  of  burlesque,  in  the  comedy  entitled  *  The  Devil  is 
an  Asse,'  reverses  the  ancient  usage,  and  makes  the  Iniquity 
run  away  with  the  Fiend,  saying — 

The  Divell  was  wont  to  carry  away  the  Evill, 

But  now  the  Evill  out-carries  the  Divell. — Act  v.  scene  6, 

The  first  appearance  of  a  company  of  wooden  actors 
excited,  no  doubt,  the  admiration  of  the  populace,  and  the 
1  See  sect.  vi.  p.  231. 
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novelty  of  such  an  exhibition  was  probably  productive  of 
much  advantage  to  the  inventor.  I  cannot  prctemi  to  de- 
termine the  time  that  puppet-plays  were  first  cvhiliitcd  in 
Knglanti.  1  rather  think  this  species  of  entertainment 
originated  uj)on  the  continent.  Cervantes  has  luntle  l>on 
Quixote  a  spectator  at  a  pupjK^t-.show,  and  the  knight's  l)e- 
haviour  upon  this  occasion  is  described  with  great  humi»ur. 
The  pui>pcts  were  originally  called  motions :  we  fun  I  them 
mentioned  in  '(iammer  Gurton's  Needle/  which  is  suppt»sed 
to  have  been  written  in  1517  ;  ami  there  the  nusler  of  the 
puppet-show  seems  to  have  been  consitlered  as  no  !»ctter 
than  an  idle  vagrant.  One  of  tht  characters  says,  he  will 
go  *aml  travel  with  young  Goose,  the  motion-nun,  for  a 
puppet-player.' 

XVII.— ORIGIN  OF  PUFrET-PLAYS. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  i)uppets,  or  rather  to  the 
incorporating  of  ihcni  into  companies,  there  were  automatons 
that  i)erfornicd  viuiety  of  motions.  The  famous  rood,  or 
cnicifix,  at  Hoxley  in  Kent,  <iescribed  by  I^mbarde,  was  a 
figure  of  this  kinil,  whic  h  moved  its  eyes  and  turned  its 
head  whenever  the  monkish  miracle-workers  reijuired  its 
assistance.  The  jack  of  the  clock- house,  often  mentioned 
by  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  als<)  an  auto- 
maton, that  either  stnick  the  hours  upon  the  bell  in  their 
l)roper  rotation,  or  signifietl  by  its  gestures  that  the  tlock 
was  about  to  strike.  In  a  humorous  pamphlet  calleJ  '  I^in- 
thorn  and  Candle.*  or  the  *Ik*llman*s  .^ecoml  W.dk.'pibli^hed 
at  Loudon,  1605.  it  Ln  said.  'The  Jacke  of  the  Clorkv  Iiuuse 
poLs  up' in  M  revvN,  ami  hir»  oftice  is  to  ilo  nothing  but  strike  ;* 
an<l  in  an  old  play  still  more  early,  *  He  shakes  his  heade 
and  tlintws  his  amis  abtuit  like  the  J,i<  ke  of  the  Clockc- 
house.*  The  n;ime  of  Jack  of  the  Clock-house  was  also 
;;iven  to  a  certain  description  of  thieves.  From  these 
t'l^cures,  I  doubt  not,  originated  the  more  modem  heroes  of 
the  pupiK:t-show. 
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XVOL— KATL^RE  OF  PERFORMANCES  BY  PUPPETS. 

The  puppet-shows  usually  made  their  appearance  at 
great  fairs,  and  especially  at  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropoiis  ;  they  still '  continue  to  be  exhibited  in  Smithfield 
at  Bartholoinew-tidej  though  with  very  little  traces  of  their 
former  greatness ;  indeed,  of  late  years,  they  have  become 
uupopubr,  and  are  frequented  only  by  children.  It  is, 
however,  certam,  that  the  puppet-shows  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  public  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  last  century,  and 
ri veiled  in  some  degree  the  more  pompous  exhibitions  of 
the  larger  theatres/''  Fowelj  a  famous  puppet-show  man,  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  early  papers  of  the  Spectator,^  and 
his  performances  are  humorously  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  Opera  House,  At  the  same  time  there  was  another 
mod  on -master,  who  also  appears  to  have  been  of  some 
celebrity,  named  Crawlej^ ;  1  have  before  me  two  bilLs  of  his 
exhibition,  one  for  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  the  other  for 
Southwark  Fair.  These  are  preser\"ed  in  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  advertisements  and  title-pages  among  the  Har- 
leian  MSS."*  The  first  of  these  bills  runs  thus:  *At 
Crawley's  Booth,  over  against  the  Crown  Tavern  in  Smith- 
field,  during  the  time  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  will  be  presented 
a  little  o])cra,  called  the  Old  Creation  of  the  World,  yet 
newly  revived  ;  with  the  addition  of  Noah's  Flood ;  also 
several  fountains  playing  water  during  the  time  of  the  play. 
— The  last  scene  does  present  Noah  and  his  family  coming 
out  of  the  Ark,  with  all  the  beasts  two  and  two,  and  all  the 
fowls  of  the  air  seen  in  a  prospect  sitting  ui)on  trees,  likewise 
over  the  ark  is  seen  the  Sun  rising  in  a  most  glorious  man- 
ner :  moreover,  a  multitude  of  Angels  will  be  seen  in  a 
double  rank,  which  presents  a  double  prospect,  one  for  the 
sun,  the  other  for  a  palace,  where  will  be  seen  six  Angels 
ringing  of  bells. — Likewise  Machines  descend  from  above, 
double  and  treble,  with  Dives  rising  out  of  Hell,  and  Lazarus 
seen  in  Abraham's  bosom,  besides  several  figures  dancing 

'  [In  i8or.]  2  See  the  Introduction. 

'  No.  xiv.  vol.  i.  first  published  in  1711.  *  No.  5931. 
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jiggs,  sarabands,  and  country  dances^  to  the  admiration  of 
the  spectators ;  wlh  the  merry  conceits  of  squire  Punch  and 
Sir  John  Spendatl/  This  curious  medley  was,  we  are  told^ 
'comi)leted  by  an  Entertainment  of  singing,  and  dancing 
with  several  naked  swonis,  performed  by  a  Child  of  eight 
years  of  age.'  In  the  second  ImII,  we  find  the  addition  of 
*  the  Dall  of  little  Dogs ;'  it  is  also  added,  that  the  celebrated 
performers  had  danced  before  the  queen  (Anne)  and  most 
of  the  quality  of  England,  and  amazed  evef}'body. 

XIX.— GIANTS  AND  OTHER  PUPPET  CHARACTERS. 

The  subjects  of  the  puppet-dramas  were  formerly  taken 
from  some  well-known  and  popular  stories,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  knights  and  giants  ;  hence  the  following  speech  in 
the  *  Humorous  I-overs,'  a  cometly,  printed  in  1617  :  *They 
had  like  to  have  frighteil  me  with  a  man  dressed  up  like  a 
gyant  in  a  puppet-show.'  In  my  memor\%  these  shoi^s  con- 
sisted of  a  wretched  display  of  woollen  figures,  barbarously 
formed  and  decorated,  without  the  least  degree  of  taste  or 
j>ropric'ty  ;  the  wires  that  communicated  the  motion  to  them 
api>eareil  at  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  made  to  move,  evinced  the  ignorance  and 
inattention  of  the  managers  ;  the  ilialogues  were  mere  jum- 
bles of  absurdity  and  nonsense,  intennixeil  with  low  im- 
moral (liMOurses  pasMUg  between  Punch  and  the  fiddler,  for 
the  orche^^tra  rarely  admitted  of  more  than  one  minstrel; 
and  these  Hashes  of  merriment  were  maile  offensive  to 
decency  by  the  actions  of  the  pupj)et.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  there  was  a  noted  merrj-andrew  named  Philips; 
'This  nun/  says  (Irani:er,  *  was  souk*  time  tuldler  to  a  pup- 
pet ^h»)W  ;  in  whic  h  capa<  ity  he  held  many  a  dialogue  with 
Punc  h,  in  nun  h  the  same  Ntrain  a^  he  did  after^anls  with 
the  mountebank  doc  tor,  his  master  upon  the  stage.  This 
zany,  being  regularly  educated,  had  confessedly  the  ad- 
\antage  of  his  brethren.'* 

'  Biogr.  Hi^t.,  vol.  iv.  p.  350. 
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XX.— PUPPET-PLAYS  SUPPRESSED  EV  PANTOMIMES* 

The  introduction,  or  rather  the  revival,  of  pantomimes, 
which  indeed  have  long  disgraced  the  superior  theatres, 
proved  the  utter  undoing  of  the  puppet-show  men ;  in  fact, 
all  the  absurdities  of  the  puppet-show,  except  the  discourses, 
are  retained  in  the  pantomimes,  the  difference  consisting 
priticipally  in  the  substitution  of  living  puppets  for  wooden 
ones ;  but  it  most  be  confessed,  though  nothing  be  added  to 
the  mtionality  of  the  peiformances,  great  pains  is  taken  to 
supply  the  defect,  by  fascinating  the  eyes  and  the  ears ;  and 
certainly  the  brilliancy  of  the  dresses  and  scenery,  the  skil- 
ful management  of  the  machinery,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
music,  in  the  pantomimes,  are  great  improvements  upon  the 
hmnble  attempts  of  the  vagrant  motion -master. 

XXL -THE  MODERN  PUPPET-SHOW  MAN. 

In  the  present  day,  the  puppet-show  man  travels  about 
the  streets  when  the  weather  wiU  permit,  and  carries  his 
motions,  with  the  theatre  itself,  upon  his  back  !  The  ex- 
hibition takes  place  in  the  open  air;  and  the  precarious 
income  of  the  miserable  itinerant  depends  entirely  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  spectators,  which,  as  far  as 
one  may  judge  from  the  squalid  appearance  he  usually 
makes,  is  very  trifling. 

A  few  years  back,^  a  puppet-show  was  exhibited  at  the 
court  end  of  the  town,  with  the  Italian  title  Fantoccini, 
which  greatly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  was 
spoken  of  as  an  extraordinary  performance  :  it  w^as,  however, 
no  more  than  a  puppet-show,  with  the  motions  constructed 
upon  better  principles,  dressed  with  more  elegance,  and 
managed  with  greater  art,  than  they  had  formerly  been. 

XXII.— MOVING  PICTURES. 

Another  species  of  scenic  exhibition  with  moving  figures, 
bearing  some  distant  analogy  to  the  puppets,  appeared  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.     Such  a  show  is 

'  [Before  1801.] 
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thus  described  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  by  the  manager 
of  a  show  exhibited  at  the  great  house  in  the  Strand,  over 
against  the  Globe  Tavern,  near  Hungerford  Market;  the 
best  places  at  one  shilling,  and  the  others  at  sixfyence  each  : 
*  To  be  seen,  tlic  greatest  Piece  of  Curiosity  that  ever 
arrived  in  England,  being  made  by  a  famous  engineer  from 
the  ami])  before  Lisle,  who,  with  great  lalK>ur  ami  industr)*, 
has  collected  into  a  moving  picture  the  following  figures  : 
first,  it  doth  represent  the  contederate  camp,  and  the  army 
lying  inlrencheil  before  the  town  ;  secondly,  the  convoys 
and  the  mules  with  prince  Kugene's  baggage  ;  thirilly,  the 
English  forces  commanded  by  the  duke  of  MarriH)rough  ; 
likewi^,e,  several  vessel >,  laden  with  provisions  for  the  army, 
which  are  so  artificially  ilone  as  to  seem  to  drive  the  water 
before  them.  The  i  ity  and  the  citatlel  are  verj*  fine,  with 
all  its  outworks,  ravelins,  hornworks,  counterscarps,  half- 
moons,  and  palisados  ;  the  Eremh  hor^e  marching  out  at 
one  gale,  ami  the  confetlerate  anny  manhing  in  at  the 
other;  the  prince's  travelling  (oath  \\ii!i  two  generals  in  it, 
one  saUilir.g  the  ( ompauy  a^  it  paN^e^  by  ;  tlien  a  trumpeier 
soimils  a  call  as  he  ri-.ks,  at  the  noi^e  ul.ireof  a  sleeping 
centinel  starts,  and  ii:"is  up  his  head,  but,  not  bei-.i::  espied, 
lies  down  tt)  sleep  again  ;  besides  abundame  more  atimirablc 
curiosities  toi)  tetlious  to  be  inserted  lure.'  He  then 
mode>tly  ad-N,  *  In  sImti  the  whi-le  piet  e  is  >o  contriveil  by 
art,  that  it  >eemN  lo  be  life  ami  nature.'  The^e  fguros, 
I  presume,  were  tlai  |»ainteil  iin.i^'o  nioxin.;  up«»n  a  tlat 
surface,  like  those  h\«|uenlly  seen  upnii  the  tups  of  t locks, 
where  .i  c.irpeiiler'.s  ^lnj),  ur  a  >lone  ma  son '>  y.irtl.  are  by  no 
mean^  unu'-uaily  rejTesciittd.  A  ju.:uler  named  IliKkti^n, 
some  Uw  \\.\\x>  back,  h.id  .:n  exhibiiiun  (»f  l!li^  kind,  whit  h 
he  *  al!i-.l  a  .;raud  pie*  e  of  c  i.»t  1;  work.  In  li.is  m.uhine  the 
(.tnii:»i:i.iil<i;i  of  many  «!ifferent  mv-li'iu>..  ami  tolerably  Hell 
Lonlri\eil.  were  at  t»iie  lime  presented  to  the  e\e. 

I'iuKethman's  Pantheon,  mentioned  in  the  Spectator, 
was.  I  presuuK',  an  exhibition  something  similar  to  that 
above  ilescribed,  and  probably  the   heathen   deities  were 
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manufactured  from  pasteboard,  aad  seated  in  rows  one  over 
the  other  upon  clouds  of  the  same  material  j  at  least  I  have 
sect)  them  so  fabricated,  and  so  represented,  about  1760,  at 
a  show  in  the  country,  which  was  contrived  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  whole  group  descended  and  ascended  with 
a  slow  motion  to  the  sound  of  music. 


( 
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CHAPTER   III. 

I.  The  British  Rirds.  —  II.  The  Northern  Scalds.— III.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Gleemcn.  — IV.  The  Nature  of  their  Performances. -V.  A  Ro>-al  l*layer 
uith  three  Darts.— VI.  Bravery  of  a  Minstrel  in  the  Conqueror's  .Army. 
— VII.  Other  Performances  by  Oleemen— VIII.  The  Harp  an  Itistm- 
ment  of  Music  much  used  by  the  Sixons.— IX.  The  Norman  MinstrvU, 
and  their  different  Denominations,  ami  Pn»fe<ision$.— X.  Troubsulourii. 
—  XI.  JeNiours.  —  XII.  Tales  an<l  .Manners  of  the  Jesters.  —  XIII. 
Further  Illustration  of  their  F'r.ici ices.  — XIV.  Patronage.  I*riirileges, 
and  Kxcevs*^  of  the  Minstrels.  — XV.  \  (luild  of  Minstrels.— XVI. 
Abuses  and  Decline  of  .Minstrelsy.— XVII.  Minstrels  uene  Satirists 
and  hlatterers.  -XVI II.  Anecd«>tes  of  offending  Minstrels.  Women 
Minstrels.- XIX.  The  Dress  of  the  Minstrels. -XX.  The  King  of  the 
Minstrels.  \%hy  so  called.— XXI.  Rewards  given  to  Minstrels.— XXII. 
Payments  to  .MinMrels. -XXIII.  We.ilth  of  certain  MmsticU.— XXIV. 
MinstrcU  were  sometimes  Dancing  Masters. 

I.— THE  BRITISH  BARDS. 

The  Britons  were  passionately  fond  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  :  for  this  reason,  the  bards,  who  exhibited  in 
one  person  the  musician  and  the  i>oet,  were  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  among  them.  *  These  ban  Is/  says  an  early  his- 
torian, *  celebrated  the  noble  actions  of  illustrious  persons  in 
heroic  poems  whirh  they  sang  to  the  sweet  sounds  of  the 
lyre  ; '  *  and  to  this  testimony  we  may  adil  another  of  equal 
authority  ;  *  The  Briti.sh  bards  are  excellent  ami  melodious 
j^oets,  and  sing  their  poems,  in  which  they  j^raise  some,  and 
censure  others,  to  the  music  of  an  instniment  resembling  a 
Utc.'-  Their  songs  and  their  music  are  .said,  by  the  same 
writer,  to  have  been  so  exceedingly  affe<'ting.  that  *  some- 
times when  two  armies  are  standing  in  order  of  battle,  with 
their  swords  drawn,  and  their  lances  extended  uj>on  the 
|x>int  of  engaging  in  a  most  furious  conflict,  the  poets  have 
stepped  in  between  them,  and  by  their  soft  and  fascinating 
songs  calmed  the  fury  of  the  warriors,  and  prevented  the 

1  Ammianus  Marcell..  lib.  xv.  cap.  9. 
>  Diodurus  Siculus,  lib.  v.  cap.  31. 
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bloodshed.  Thus,  even  among  barbarians,'  adds  the  author, 
•rage  gave  way  to  wisdom,  and  Mars  submitted  to  the 
Muses.' 

II.— THE  NORTHERN  SCALDS 

The  scaJds  ^  were  the  poets  and  the  musicians  of  the 
ancient  northern  nations ;  they  resembled  the  bards  of  the 
Britons,  and  were  held  in  equal  veneration  by  their  country- 
men* The  scalds  were  considered  as  necessary  appendages 
to  royahy,  and  even  the  inferior  chieftains  had  their  poets  to 
record  their  actions  and  indulge  their  vanity, 

IIL— THE  ANGLO-SAXON  GLEEMEN. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  these 
poetical  musicians  were  their  chief  favourites ;  the  courts  of 
the  kings  and  the  residences  of  the  opulent  afforded  them  a 
constant  asylum ;  their  persons  were  protected,  and  admis- 
sion granted  to  them  without  the  least  restraint  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  they  were  distiiiguished  by  two 
ai>peI]ations ;  the  one  equivalent  to  the  modem  term  of 
gleemen  or  merry-makers,  and  the  other  harpers,  derived 
from  the  harp,  an  instrument  they  usually  played  upon. 
Glip  or  Glixman  ;  hence  Ghsjamen,  glee-games,  are  properly 
explained  in  Somner's  Lexicon,  by  merry  tricks,  jests,  sports, 
and  gambols,  which  were  expressive  of  their  new  acquire- 
ments :  peajipejie,  the  appellation  of  harper,  was  long  re- 
tained by  the  English  rhymists.  The  gleemen  added  mimicry, 
and  other  means  of  promoting  mirth,  to  their  profession,  as 
well  as  dancing  and  tumbling,  with  sleights  of  hand,  and 
variety  of  deceptions  to  amuse  the  spectators ;  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  for  them  to  associate  themselves  into  com- 
panies, by  which  means  they  were  enabled  to  diversify  their 
performances,  and  render  many  of  them  more  surprising 
through  the  assistance  of  their  confederates.  In  Edgar's 
oration  to  Dunstan,  the  mimi,  or  minstrels,  are  said  to  sing 
and  dance ;  and,  in  the  Saxon  canons  made  in  that  king's 
reign,  a.d.  960,  (Can.  58,)  it  is  ordered  that  no  priest  shall 

1  Bartholin  de  causis  contemp.  a  Danis  Mortis,  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  et  Wormii 
Lit.  Run.  ad  finem. 
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be  a  poet,  pceop,  or  exercise  the  inimical  or  histrionical  art, 
in  any  degree,  public  or  private.*  Lye  renders  the  words, 
*  ne  .xnije  yipan  shhse**  nee  ullo  modo  scurram  agat.  Upon 
this  subject  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  here- 
after. 

IV.— NATURE  OF  THE   PERFORMANCES  IJY  THE 
GLEEMEN. 

Representations  of  some  of  these  jxistimes  are  met  with 
occasionally  in  the  early  l^itin  and  Saxon  manuscripts ;  and 
where  they  do  occur,  we  uniformly  fiiul  that  the  illuminators, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  ancient  customs  and  the  habits  of 
foreign  nations,  have  not  paid  the  least  regard  to  propriety 
in  the  depicting  of  either,  but  substituted  those  of  their  own 


49"   ^**A'-^-^'ix.>H  n>intf.~-l'///.   Century, 

time,  ami  !>y  this  means  they  have,  without  design  on  their 
Ijart,  become  the  conmmnic  ators  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion.     The   following   obser\'ations    ujwn   two    very    early 
»  SjKrl.  Concil.,  lom.  i.  p.  455. 
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paintings  will^  I  doubt  not,  in  great  measure  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  assertion. 

The  engravixig  on  the  opposite  page  represents  two  per- 
sons dancing  to  the  music  of  the  horn  and  the  trumpet,  and 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  common  dance  in  which  they  are 
engaged  ■  on  the  contrary,  their  attitudes  are  such  as  must 
have  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  perform.  Below  is  a  curi- 
ous specimen  of  a  performer's  art 


50.  Ari^Ia-Suxon  Gleeman.^X.   Century. 

"We  here  sec  a  man  throwing  three  balls  and  three 
knives  alternately  into  the  air,  and  catching  them  one  by 
one  as  they  fall,  but  returning  them  again  in  a  regular  rota- 
tion. To  give  the  greater  appearance  of  difficulty  to  this 
feat,  it  is  accompanied  with  the  music  of  an  instrument 
resembling  the  modem  violin.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that 
these    two   figures,   as    well    as   those   dancing,   previously 
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exhibited,  form  a  part  only  of  two  larger  paintings,  which,  in 
their  original  state,  are  placed  as  frontispieces  to  the  Psalms 
of  David;  and  in  both,  the  artists  have  represented  that 
monarch  seated  upon  his  throne  in  the  act  of  p]a}ing  upon 
the  harp  or  the  lyre,  and  surroumied  by  the  masters  of 
sacred  music.  In  each  the  king  is  depicted  considerably 
larger  than  the  other  performers,  a  compliment  usually  paid 
to  saints  and  dignified  persons ;  which  absurdity  has  been 
frequently  practised  by  the  more  modem  painters.  The 
inferior  figures  form  a  sort  of  border  to  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  royal  i)ortrait.  In  addition  to  the  four  figures  upon 
(he  engraving,  No.  49,  and  exclusive  of  the  king,  there  are 
four  more,  all  of  them  instrumental  performers ;  one  playing 
upon  the  horn,  another  uj)on  the  trumpet,  and  the  other  two 
upon  a  kind  of  tabor  or  drum,  which,  however,  is  beaten 
with  a  single  drum-stick :  the  manuscript  in  which  this 
illumination  is  preserved,  was  written  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century,  and  is  in  the  Cotton  Collection  at  the 
British  Museum.^  The  engraving,  No.  50,  is  from  a  paint- 
ing on  another  manuscript  in  the  same  collection,*  more 
modern  than  the  former  by  full  two  centuries,  which  contains 
four  figures  besides  the  royal  psalmist;  the  two  not  engraved 
are  musicians  :  the  one  is  blowing  a  long  tmmi)et  supported 
by  a  staff  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  other  is  winding 
a  crooked  horn.  In  a  short  jtrologue,  immediately  preceding 
the  ps.ilms,  we  read  as  follows  :  *  David,  filius  Jesse,  in  regno 
suo  quatuor  elegit  <iui  |)salmos  fecerunt,  id  est  Asaph,  .'Uman, 
-^than,  et  Idithun;*  which  may  be  thus  translateii  literally, 
'  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  his  reign  elected  four  persons 
who  coni|)osc<l  psalms,  that  is  to  say,  Asaph,  ^-Kman, 
i+^lhan.  and  Idiihun.*  In  the  painting  these  four  names  are 
separately  appropriateil,  one  to  each  of  the  four  persons 
there  represented ;  the  player  uj)on  the  violin  is  calletl 
Idithun,  and  .'Kthan  is  tossing  up  the  knives  and  the  l>alls. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  these  curious 
delineations,  because  I  think  they  throw  much  light  upon 
the  profession  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gleeman,  and  prove  that 

»  Vespoaun,  A.  i.  •  Tiberius,  C.  ▼!. 
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his  exhibitions  were  diversified  at  a  very  early  period ;  for 
the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily  agree  with  me,  that 
dancing  and  sleights  of  hand  were  better  calculated  for 
£ec:ular  pastimes,  than  for  accottip^iiments  to  the  solemn 
perfonnances  of  sacred  psalmody.  The  honest  illuminators 
ha\ing  no  ideas,  as  I  before  observed,  of  foreign  or  ancient 
manners,  saw  not  the  absurdity  of  making  the  Jei^nsh 
monarch  a  president  over  a  company  of  Saxon  gleemen  j 
they  had  heard,  no  doubt,  that  these  persons,  whose  names 
they  found  recorded  in  tlxe  book  of  Psalms,  were  poets  and 
musicians  j  and  therefore  naturally  concluded  that  they  were 
gleemen,  because  they  knew  no  others  who  perfortncd  in. 
that  double  capacity  but  the  gkemen ;  they  knew  also,  that 
these  facetious  artists  were  greatly  venerated  by  persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  their  company  requested  by  kings  and 
princes,  who  richly  rewarded  them  for  the  exercise  of  their 
talents,  and  for  this  reason,  conceived  that  they  were  proper 
companions  for  the  royal  psalmist, 

v.— A  ROYAL  PLAYER  WITH  THREE  DARTS. 

The  sleight  of  casting  up  a  certain  number  of  sharp  in- 
struments into  the  air,  and  catching  them  alternately  in  their 
fall,  though  part  of  the  gleeman's  profession,  was  not  entirely 
confined  to  this  practice.  It  is  said  of  Olaf  Fryggeson,  one 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Norway,  that  he  could  play  with 
three  darts  at  once,  tossing  them  in  the  air,  and  always  kept 
two  up  while  the  third  was  down  in  his  hand.^  Our  Saxon 
joculator,  however,  has  the  advantage  of  the  monarch  by 
adding  the  three  balls,  which  of  course  must  have  made  the 
trick  more  difficult  to  be  performed. 

VL— BRAVERY  OF  A  MINSTREL  IN  THE  CONQUEROR'S 
ARMY. 

The  celebrated  minstrel  Taillefer,  who  came  into  Eng- 
land with  William  the  Norman,  was  a  warrior  as  well  as  a 
musician.     He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  conqueror's  army,  singing  the 
*  Pontoppidan.     Hist.  Norway,  p,  148. 
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songs  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Roland  ;  but  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  he  advanced  on  horseback 
towards  the  army  of  the  English,  and,  casting  his  sjiear  three 
times  into  the  air,  he  caught  it  as  often  by  the  iron  head ; 
and  the  foiirtli  time  he  threw  it  among  his  enemies,  one  of 
whom  he  wounded  in  the  l)o<ly :  he  then  drew  his  sword, 
which  he  also  tossed  into  the  air  as  many  times  as  he  had 
done  his  s])ear,  and  caught  it  with  such  dexterity,  that  those 
who  saw  him  attributed  his  manoiuvres  to  the  power  of  en- 
chantment. 

L'lin  dil  al  alln*  ki  co  vcit, 
Kc  CO  fstcit  cncli.intemcnt.* 

After  he  had  pcrfonncd  these  feats  he  galloped  among  the 
Knglish  soldiers,  thereby  giving  the  Normans  the  signal  of 
battle ;  and  in  the  action  it  appears  he  lost  his  life. 

VII.— OTHKR   rKKKORMAXCES  lA'  (iLEEMEN. 

One  part  of  the  glceman's  profession,  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  was,  teaching  animals  to  dance,  to  tumble, 
and  to  put  themselves  into  variety  of  attitudes,  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  masters. 


5 1 .   j4  mjit^-Saxifn  GUemem  i  lifj r  Damcf, — -V.  dntuiy 


*  Wacr.    Ht<t.    de  tut  \r%  Rrys  dp  Rntt.iifrne,  continued  by  Gcoflni 
Cuincr,  MS.  in  ilic  kuy;d  Library.  niArkcd  13  A.  xxt. 
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The  engraving  on  p.  256  is  the  copy  of  a  curious  though 
nide  delineation,  being  little  more  than  an  outline,  which  ex- 
hi  bits  a  specimen  of  this  pastime.  The  principal  joculitor 
appears  in  the  front,  holding  a  knotted  switch  in  one  hand, 
and  a  line  attached  to  a  bear  in  the  other ;  the  aniinal  is  lying 
down  in  obedience  to  his  command ;  and  behind  them  are 
lAVo  more  figures,  tlie  one  playing  upon  two  flutes  or  flageo- 
lets, and  elevating  his  left  leg  while  he  stands  upon  his  right, 
supported  by  a  staff  that  passes  under  his  armpit ;  the  other 
dancing,  in  an  atti tud e  e xcee d ingly  1  udicrou s.  This  perform* 
ance  takes  place  upon  an  eminence  resembling  a  stage  made 
with  earth ;  and  in  the  original  a  vast  concourse  are  standing 
round  it  in  a  semicircle  as  spectators  of  the  sport,  but  they 
are  so  exceedingly  ill  drawn,  and  withal  so  indistinct,  that  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  the  pains  to  copy  them.  The  dancing, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  flute  player,  is  repeated  twice  in 
the  same  manuscript  I  have  thence  selected  two  other 
figures. 


52.  Anglo-Saxon  Harper  and  HoppesUre.—X.  Century. 

Here  we  see  a  youth  playing  upon  a  harp  with  only  four 
strings,  and  apparently  singing  at  the  same  time,  while  an 
elderly  man  is  performing  the  part  of  a  buffoon  or  posture 
master,  holding  up  one  of  his  legs,  and  hopping  upon  the 
other  to  the  music.  Both  these  drawings  occur  in  a  MS. 
psalter  in  the  Harleian  Collection,^  written  in  Latin,  and 
1  No.  603. 
17 
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apparently  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  It  con* 
tains  many  dran-ings,  all  of  them  exceedingly  rude,  and  most 
of  them  merely  outlines.  We  shall  have  occasion  farther  on 
to  speak  more  largely  concerning  all  these  kinds  of  diversions* 

VIII.— THE  HARP  USED  BV  THE  SAXONS. 

The  bards  and  the  scalds  most  assuredly  used  the  harp 
to  accompany  their  songs  and  modulate  their  voices.  The 
Saxon  glecmen  and  joculators  followed  their  example,  and 
are  frequently  called  harpers  for  that  reason;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  et^ually  certain,  that  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  several  other  instruments  of  music,  as  the  violin,  or 
something  ver>'  similar  to  it ;  pij>es  or  flutes  of  various  kinds ; 
horns  and  tnimpets ;  to  wliich  may  be  addeil  the  tabor,  or 
drum.  The  harp,  indeed,  was  the  most  popular,  and  fre- 
quently exercised  by  persons  who  did  not  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  gleemen.  We  learn  from  Bede,  an  un<]uestionable 
authority,  tli;it,  as  early  as  the  seventh  ccntur>',  it  was  cus- 
tomar)-  at  convivial  meetings  to  hand  a  harp  from  one  i>erson 
to  another,  and  every  one  wlio  partook  of  die  festivity  played 
ui)on  it  in  his  turn,  singing  a  song  to  the  music  for  merriment 
sake.-  liede  says,  Onines  i)er  ordinem  cantare  debent  ;  and 
king  Alfretl  translates  the  worI  cantare  be  hemnpan  pnsan, 
sing  to  the  harp.  The  historian  adds,  that  Caedmon,  not 
being  acquaiuteil  with  such  sort  of  songs,  gat  up  when  he 
saw  the  harp,  cyiharam,  brought  near  hun,  and  went  home ; 
the  king  adds  the  reason,  «onne  apap  he  pop  pceonie,  then 
arose  he  for  shame,  not  being  able  to  comply  with  the 
general  pnw  tice.  Probably  this  was  not  the  i)ractice  when 
the  professional  har])er  was  present,  whose  provmce  it  was 
to  amuse  the  conquny. 

IX.— THE  NORMAN  MINSTRELS. 

Soon  after  the  Conijuest,  these  musicians  lost  the  ancient 
Saxon  apj)ellaiion  of  gleemen,  and  were  calleti  ministraulx, 
in  Knglish,  minstrels,  a  tenn  well  known  in  Nonnandy  some 

>  Dcdc's  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  24. 
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time  before.  They  were»  however,  called  harpers  hy  the 
English  rhymista ;  but  the  Normao  name  minstrel  was  much 
more  commonly  used*  As  the  minstrers  art  consisted  of 
several  branches,  the  professors  were  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent denominations,  as,  'rimours,  chantcrres,  con te ours, 
jougleours  or  jongleurs,  jes tours,  lecours,  and  troubadours 
or  trouvers ;  *  in  modem  language^  rhymers,  singers^  story* 
tellers,  jugglers,  relaters  of  heroic  actions,  buffoons,  and 
poets ;  but  all  of  them  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  minstrel.  In  the  Latin^  mmisterellusj  or  ministral* 
lus,  is  also  called  mimus,  mimicus,  histrio,  joculator,  vcrsifi- 
cat  or,  cantor,  and  scurra.  An  eminent  P>ench  antiquary 
fays  of  the  minstrels,  that  some  of  them  tliemselves  com- 
posed the  subjects  they  sang  or  related,  as  the  trouvers  and 
the  conleurs  j  and  some  of  ihem  used  the  compositions  of 
others,  as  the  jogleotirs  and  the  chanteurs.  He  farther 
remarks,  that  the  trouvers  may  be  said  to  have  embellished 
their  productions  with  rhyme,  while  the  conteurs  related 
their  histories  in  prose ;  the  j  ogle  ours,  who  in  the  middle 
ages  were  famous  for  ])]aying  upon  the  vielle,  accompanied 
the  songs  of  the  trouvers.  The  vielle  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, sounded  by  the  turning  of  a  wheel  within  it,  resem- 
bling that  which  we  frocjuently  see  about  the  streets  played 
by  the  Savoyards,  vulgarly  called  a  hurdy-gurdy.  These 
jugleours  were  also  assisted  by  the  chanteurs  :  and  this  union 
of  talents  rendered  the  compositions  more  harmonious  and 
more  pleasing  to  the  auditory,  and  increased  their  rewards, 
so  that  they  readily  joined  each  other,  and  travelled  together 
in  large  parties.^  It  is,  however,  very  certain,  that  the  poet, 
thic  songster,  and  the  musician  were  frequently  united  in 
the  same  person. 

X.— TROUBADOURS. 

The  Norman  rhymers  appear  to  have  been  the  genuine 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  scalds ;  they  were 
well  known  in  the  northern  part  of  France  long  before  the 

1  Fauchet,  Origine  de  la  Langue  et  Poesie  Fran9oise,  1581,  liv.  i.  chap, 
viii.  fol.  72. 
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appearance  of  the  provincial  poets  called  troubadours,  and 
trouvers,  that  is,  finders,  probably  from  the  fertility  of  their 
invention.  The  troubadours  brought  with  them  into  the 
north  a  new  s|)ecics  of  language  called  the  Roman  language, 
which  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  was  commonly 
used  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and  there  esteemed 
as  the  most  perfect  of  any  in  Europe.  It  evidently  originated 
from  the  Latin,  and  was  the  parent  of  the  French  tongue ; 
and  in  this  language  their  songs  and  their  poems  were  com- 
posed.^ These  poets  were  much  admired  and  courted, 
being,  as  a  very  judicious  moilem  writer  -  says,  the  delight 
of  the  brave  and  the  favourites  of  the  fair ;  because  they 
celebrated  the  achievements  of  the  one  and  the  beauties  of 
the  other.  Even  princes  became  troubadours,  and  wrote 
poems  in  the  provincial  dialect ;  among  others,  a  monarch 
of  our  own  country  ccrtiiinly  composed  verses  of  this  kind. 
The  reader  will,  1  doubt  not,  readily  recollect  the  common 
story  of  Richard  I.,  who,  being  closely  confined  in  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Austri;i,  was  discovereil  by  his 
favourite  minstrel  Blondel,  a  celebrated  troubadour,  through 
the  means  of  a  poem  composetl  by  the  i)oet,  in  conjunction 
with  his  royal  master.  Tlie  story  is  thus  related  in  a  very 
ancient  French  author,  quoted  by  Claude  Fauchet :  Blondel, 
seeing  that  his  lord  did  not  return,  though  it  was  reiwricd 
that  he  had  passed  the  sea  from  S>Tia,  thought  that  he  y^-zz 
taken  by  his  enemies,  and  proUibly  ver)'  evilly  entreated ; 
he  therefore  determined  to  find  him,  and  for  this  purpose 
travelled  through  many  countries  without  success :  at  last  he 
came  to  a  small  town,  near  which  was  a  castle  Ivlonging  to 
the  duke  of  Austria ;  and,  having  leameil  from  his  hu:»t  that 
there  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  who  ha<i  been  confined 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  he  went  thither,  and  cultivated  an 
accjuaintance  with  the  keepers;  for  a  minstrel,  sa>-s  the 
author,  can  easily  make  acquaintance.  However,  he  could 
not  obtain  a  sight  of  the  prisoner,  nor  learn  his  quality ;  he 
therefore  placed  himself  near  to  a  mindow  belonging  to  the 

>  I^  Grand.  Fables,  ou  C<>ntr«  des  la.  13.  Si<^lcs,  torn,  v 
'  Dr  Henry,  HisL  Brit..  vuL  viii.  sect.  3,  chap.  5,  p.  soj. 
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tower  wherein  he  was  shut  up,  acd  sang  a  few  verses  of  a 

song  which  had  been  composed  conjointly  by  hira  and  his 
patron.  The  king,  hearing  the  first  part  of  the  song,  re- 
peated the  second ;  which  convinced  the  poet,  that  the 
prisoner  was  no  other  than  Richard  himself.  Hastening 
therefore  into  England,  he  acquainted  the  barons  with  his 
advenhire,  and  they,  by  means  of  a  large  sum  of  money^ 
procured  the  liberty  of  the  monarch.' 

XL— JESTOURS, 

The  conteurs  and  the  jestourSj  who  are  also  called  dis- 
sours,  and  seggers,  or  sayers,  and,  in  the  Latin  of  that  time, 
fabulatores,  and  nara tores j  were  literally,  in  English,  tale- 
tellers, who  recited  either  their  own  compositions  or  those 
of  otherSj  consisting  of  popular  tales  and  romances,  for  the 
entertainment  of  public  companies,  on  occasions  of  joy  and 
festi\ity*  Gower,  a  wTiter  contemporar)^  with  Chaucer,  de- 
scribing the  coronation  of  a  Roman  emperor,  says, 

When  every  ministrelt  had  playde, 

And  every  dissoiir  had  sayde, 

Which  was  most  pleasaunt  in  his  ear.' 

In  a  manuscript  collection  of  Old  Stories,  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  we  read  of  a  king  who  kept  a  tale-teller  on 
purpose  to  lull  him  to  sleep  every  night ;  but  some  untoward 
accident  having  prevented  him  from  taking  his  repose  so 
readily  as  usual,  he  desired  the  fabulator  to  tell  him  longer 
stories ;  who  obeyed,  and  began  one  upon  a  more  extensive 
scale,  and  fell  asleep  himself  in  the  midst  of  it. 

XII.— TALES  AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  JESTOURS. 

The  jestours,  or,  as  the  word  is  often  written  in  the  old 
English  dialect,  gesters,  were  the  relaters  of  the  gestes,  that 
is,  the  actions  of  famous  persons,  whether  fabulous  or  real ; 
and  these  stories  were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  to  excite  pity, 
and  the  other  to  move  laughter,  as  we  learn  from  Chaucer  :* 

'  Fauchet  des  anciens  Poets  Fran(^'ois,  liv.  ii.  chap.  vii.  p.  92  ;  and  see 
Walpoles  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

^  Confesslo  Amantis,  hb.  vii.  s  xhe  thirde  l)oke  of  Fame. 
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And  jotours  that  tellen  talet. 
Both  of  wepying  and  of  game. 

The  tales  of  game,  as  the  poet  expresses  himself,  were 
short  jocular  stories  calculated  to  promote  merriment,  in 
which  the  reciters  paid  little  respect  to  the  claims  of  pro- 
priety, or  even  of  common  decency.  The  tales  of  game, 
however,  were  much  more  popular  than  those  of  weeping, 
and  prol)ably  for  the  very  reason  that  ought  to  have  oi)erated 
the  most  i)owerfully  for  their  suppression.  The  gestours, 
whose  ix)wers  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  hours  of  con- 
viviality, fmding  by  experience  that  lessons  of  instruction 
were  much  less  seasonable  at  such  times,  than  idle  tales  pro- 
ductive of  mirth  and  laughter,  accommodated  their  narra- 
tions to  the  general  taste  of  the  times,  regardless  of  the 
mischiefs  they  occasioned  by  vitiating  the  morals  of  their 
hearers ;  hence  it  is,  that  the  author  of  the  *  Vision  of  Pierce 
the  Ploughman 'calls  them  contemptibly  *japers,  and  juglers, 
and  janglers  of  gests/^  He  describes  them  also  as  haunters 
of  taverns  and  common  ale-houses,  amusing  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  with  'myrth  of  minstrels)*  and  losels  tales,' 
loose  vulgar  tales,  and  calls  them  tale-tellers  and  *  tutelers  in 
ydell,*  tutors  of  idleness,  occasioning  their  auditor)-,  *  for  love 
of  tales,  in  tavemes  to  drink,'  where  they  learned  from  them 
to  jangle  and  to  jape,  instead  of  attending  to  their  more 
serious  duties  ;  he  therefore  makes  one  to  say, 

I  can  not  parfitly  my  piitor  noMor  A<i  the  prif'st  it  singpth, 
IJiit  I  can  nniMif  koU'n  n«Klc,  and  kan>lo!  rrl  of  Ch«r»ter  ; 
Hut  of  our  t>unl  ur  our  l^uly  I  K-nie  n^rfhin^  .it  all : 
1  am  cxxupktl  cvfry  il.iyo,  holy  daye,  .ind  other, 
Willi  idle  lalc^  at  the  ale.*  - 

He  then  blames  the  opulent  for  rewarding  these  'devils  dis- 
sours,'  as  he  calls  them,  and  adds, 

He  is  worse  th;in  Judas  tlkit  gi^trth  a  japcr  silver.* 

The  jai>ers,  I  apprehend,  were  the  same  as  the  bour- 
dours,  or  r)'l>auders,  an  inferior  class  of  minstrels,  and  pro- 
perly ( alleil  jesters  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  m-ord  ; 

>  Kditionof  1550. 

»  I  he  ale  here  evidently  implies  the  pboe  whore  ale  wa*  sold.  U*l., 
pass.  VI.  '  A  reward.     Ibid.,  past.  si. 
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whose  wit,  like  that  of  the  merry-andrews  of  the  present  day, 
consbted  in  low  obsc*^nit)^,  accompanied  with  ItifJicmu!! 
gesticulatioa  They  sometimes,  however^  fo«nd  admission 
into  the  houses  of  the  opulent  Knighton  indeed  mcntiont 
one  of  these  japers  who  was  a  favourite  in  the  English  court, 
and  could  obtain  any  grant  from  the  king  *  a  burdando/  that 
is^  by  jesting.     They  are  well  described  by  the  poet : 

As  JAper^  acid  j  anglers »  JiiAa^  cfiytdr^n, 

Fayneth  them  fanusies,  &nd  fooks  tbem  mAkethp' 

It  was  a  very  common  and  a  very  favourite  amuscmi:Titf  so 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  to  hear  the  recital  of  venifi 
and  moral  speeches,  learned  for  that  purpose^  by  a  set  of 
men  who  obtained  their  livelihood  thereby,  and  who^  with* 
out  ceremony,  intruded  themselves,  not  only  into  tavcmi 
and  other  places  of  public  resort,  but  abo  into  ih«  houici 
of  the  nobihty, 

XUL— FURTHER  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THEIR  PRACFICIUI. 

The  different  talents  of  the  minstrels  are  isarraKticdHy  ile* 

scribed  by  an  ancient  French  poet  ;2  who,  sui)i)Osin^  a  r  om- 
panyof  them  assembled  in  the  hall  of  an  opulent  noblemnn, 
says,  the  count  caused  it  to  be  made  known  to  thcrn,  that 
he  would  give  his  best  new  scarict  robe  to  the  rninslrd  who 
should  occasion  the  most  merriment,  either  by  ridirulotin 
words  or  by  actions,  la  meillor  truffc — flire  ne  fairc.  TIiIh 
proposal  occasioned  them  to  strive  with  ear:h  other ;  moiiic 
of  them  imitated  the  imbecility  of  drunkards,  olhern  ihr: 
actions  of  fools,  some  sang,  others  i)ij)cd,  li  autre  note,  whirh 
properly  signifies  the  pricking,  or  writing  of  miisicil  nolrn, 
but  it  is  also  applied  to  the  playing  upon  liijicH  and  other 
musical  instruments  by  note ;  some  talked  nonncnsr,  and 
some  made  scurrilous  jests ;  those  who  unrierHtood  the 
juggler's  art  played  upon  the  vielle,  cil  rjui  Hcvent  la  jou^- 
lerie  vielant ;  and  here  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  vielle 
seems  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  music  chiefly  used  by 
the  jugglers ;    others  of  them  depended  on  the  narration  of 

1  P.  Ploughman,  pass,  primus. 
'  Fabiliaux  et  Contes,  edit.  Par.  torn.  ii.  p.  x6i. 
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quaint  fables,  which  were  productive  of  much  laughter.  So 
fhr  the  poet ;  and,  if  his  statement  be  not  very  distant 
from  the  truth,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  outcry  of  our 
moral  and  religious  writers  against  such  a  mean  and  mer- 
cenary set  of  men,  who  were  ready  at  command  to  prostitute 
their  abilities  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  immorality  and  dLssii)ation  ;  the  charge  indeed  is 
heavy,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  found  to  stand  upon  a  strong 
and  permanent  foundation. 

XIV.— PATRONAGE,  PRIVILEGES,* AND  EXCESSES  OF 
THE  MINSTRELS. 

There  is  great  reason  to  conclude  that  the  professors  of 
music  were  more  generally  encouraged,  and  of  course  more 
numerous  in  this  countr}-,  subsequent  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest, than  they  had  been  under  the  government  of  the 
Saxons.  We  are  told,  that  the  courts  of  princes  swarmed 
with  ix>ets  antl  minstrels.  The  earls  also  and  great  barons, 
who  in  their  castles  emulated  the  ix)mp  and  sLite  of  royalty, 
had  their  poets  and  minstrels :  they  fonncd  part  of  their 
household  estiiblishment ;  and,  exclusive  o\  their  wages, 
were  provided  with  board,  lod^iiajj,  and  cli)thini^  by  their 
patrons,  and  fretjuently  travelled  with  them  when  they  went 
from  home. 

These  minstrels,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  court, 
were  permitted  to  i)erfc»rm  in  the  rich  monasteries,  and  in 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  whit  h  they  frcuviently  visited  in 
large  parties,  and  esi>ecLilly  upon  occasions  of  festivity. 
They  entered  the  castles  without  the  least  ceremony,  rarely 
waiting  for  any  previous  invitiition,  and  there  exhibited  their 
j>erformances  for  the  entertainment  of  the  lord  of  the 
mansion  and  his  quests.  They  were,  it  seems,  admitted 
without  any  ditticulty,  and  handsomely  rewarded  for  the 
exertinn  of  their  talents. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  with  the  itinerant  minstrels 
to  find  admission  into  the  houses  of  the  opulent  The 
Saxon  and  the  Danish  gleemen  followed  the  armies  in  the 
time  of  war,  and  had  access  to  both  tlie  camps  without  the 
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least  molestation.  The  popular  story  of  kiDg  Alfred,  re- 
corded hY  \^'iiJiaii3  of  Malms  bury  and  other  \iTiters,  may  be 
iTientioned  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  He,  it  is  saidj  assumed 
the  character  of  a  gleeman,  sub  specie  mirai — ut  joculatorise 
professor  artis,^  and  entered  the  Danish  camp,  where  he 
made  such  observations  as  were  of  infinite  service.  To  this 
we  may  add  the  authority  of  Ingulphus,  whose  words  are, 
singens  se  joculatorem,  assumpta  cithara,  &c,^  This  strata- 
gem was  afterwards  repeated  by  Anlaff,  or  AulaSi  the  Dane, 
who  was  equally  successful  He  assumed,  says  the  historian, 
professbnem  mimi,  the  profession  of  the  mimiCj  *  who  by 
this  species  of  art  makes  a  daily  gain  ;  *  and  then  adds, 
*  being  commanded  to  depart,  he  took  with  him  tlie  reward 
for  his  song.'^ 

The  extensive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  minstrels,  and 
the  long  continuance  of  the  public  favour,  inflated  their 
pride  and  made  them  irisolent ;  they  e\xn  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  their  reward  by  a  prescriptive  right,  and  settled  its 
amount  according  to  the  estimation  they  had  formed  of  their 
own  abilities,  and  the  opulence  of  the  noblemen  into  whose 
houses  they  thought  proper  to  intrude.  The  large  gratuities 
collected  by  these  artists  not  only  occasioned  great  numbers 
to  join  their  fraternity,  but  also  induced  many  idle  and  dis- 
sipated persons  to  assume  the  characters  of  minstrels,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  profession.  These  evils  became  at  last  so 
notorious,  that  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  11.  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  restrain  them  by  a  public  edict,  which 
sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the  grievance.  It  states, 
that  many  indolent  persons,  under  the  colour  of  minstrelsy, 
intruded  themselves  into  the  residences  of  the  wealthy,  where 
they  had  both  meat  and  drink,  but  were  not  contented 
without  the  addition  of  large  gifts  from  the  householder. 
To  restrain  this  abuse,  the  mandate  ordains,  that  no  person 
should  resort  to  the  houses  of  prelates,  earls,  or  barons,  to 
eat,  or  to  drink,  who  was  not  a  professed  minstrel  3  nor 
more  than  three  or  four  minstrels  of  honour  at  most  in  one 
day,  meaning,  I  presume,  the  king's  minstrels  and  those 
1  Malmsb.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.       2  Hist.,  p.  869.        '  Ibid.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 
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retained  by  the  nobility,  except  they  came  by  invitatioo 
from  the  lord  of  the  house. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  old  romance  of  Launfel, 

They  had  menstrelles  of  moche  honours, 
Fyclelers,  sylolyrs,  and  trompoten. 

The  edict  also  prohibits  a  professed  minstrel  from  going 
to  the  house  of  any  person  below  the  dignity  of  a  baron, 
unless  invited  by  the  master ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  commands 
him  to  be  contented  with  meat  and  drink,  and  such  reward 
as  the  housekeeper  willingly  offered,  without  presuming  to 
ask  for  anything.  For  the  first  offence  the  minstrel  lost  his 
minstrelsy,  and  for  the  second  he  was  obliged  to  forswear 
his  profession,  and  was  never  to  appear  again  as  a  minstrel.* 
This  edict  is  dated  from  Langley,  6,  an.  9  Edward  II.  A.D. 

XV.— A  GUILD  OF  MINSTRELS. 

In  little  more  than  a  century  aftcni-ards,  the  same  griev- 
ances became  again  the  subject  of  complaint ;  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Kdward  IV.  it  was  stated,  that  certain  rude 
husbandmen  and  artificers  of  various  trades  had  assumed  the 
title  and  livery  of  the  king's  minstrels,  and.  under  that 
colour  and  pretence,  had  collected  money  in  divers  i>arts  of 
the  kingilom,  and  committed  other  disorders ;  the  king 
therefore  granted  to  Walter  Ilaliday,  marshal,  and  to 
seven  others,  his  own  minstrels,  named  by  him,  a  charter, 
by  which  he  created,  or  rather  restored,  a  fraternity, 
or  perpetual  guild,  such  as  the  king  understood  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  fraternity  of  minstrels  to  have 
possessed  in  former  lime  ;  and  we  shall  see,  a  little  further 
on,  that  the  minstrt-rs  art,  or  i>art  of  it  at  least,  was  practised 
by  females  in  the  time  of  the  S;ixons.  This  fraternity  was  to 
be  governed  by  a  marshal  ajipointed  for  life,  the  same  office 
as  that  anciently  jHSSsessed  by  the  king  of  the  minstrels,' and 
two  wardens,  who  were  emi)owered  to  admit  members  into 

*  App.  to  I/rland's  Collect.,  vol.  vi   p.  36. 

*  At  tins  timr  then*  was  also  a  serf^rant  of  the  minstrels.    See  Eoay  oa 
Ancient  Minstrels,  Kelitiues  of  Ancient  IV)etry,  vol.  i. 
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the  guild,  and  to  regulate  atid  govern,  and  to  punishj  when 
necessary,  all  such  as  exercised  the  profession  of  minstrels 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  minstrels  of  Chester,  who 
bad  by  charter  se%'eral  peculiar  privileges,  are  excepted  in 
this  act. 

XVI.— ABUSES  AKD  DECLTIfE  OF  MINSTRELSY, 

It  docs  not  appear  that  much  good  was  eflfected  by  the 
ibf^egping  institution ;  it  neither  corrected  the  abuses  prac- 
tised by  the  fraternity,  nor  retrieved  their  reputation,  which 
decUned  apace  from  this  period.  Under  queen  Elizabeth, 
the  minstrels  had  lost  the  protection  of  the  opulent ;  and 
their  credit  was  sunk  so  low  in  the  public  estimation,  that, 
by  a  statute  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  reign  against 
vagrants,  they  were  included  among  the  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  subjected  to  the  like  punishments. 
This  edict  also  affected  all  fencers,  bearw^ards,  common 
players  of  interludes  (with  the  exception  of  such  players  as 
belonged  to  great  personages,  and  were  atithorized  to  play 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  their  patrons),  as  well  as 
minstrels  wandering  abroad,  jugglers,  tinkers,  and  pedlars ; 
and  seems  to  have  given  the  death's  wound  to  the  profession 
of  the  minstrels,  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  public  favour, 
and  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  The  name,  how- 
ever, remained,  and  was  applied  to  itinerant  fiddlers  and 
other  musicians,  whose  miserable  state  is  thus  described  by 
Putenham,  in  his 'Arte  of  English  Poesie,' printed  in  1589:^ 
*  Ballads  and  small  popular  musickes  sung  by  these  canta- 
banqui  upon  benches  and  barrels  heads,  where  they  have 
none  other  audience  than  boyes  or  countrye  fellowes  that 
passe  by  them  in  the  streete,  or  else  by  blind  harpers,  or 
such  hke  taveme  minstrels  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a 
groat ;  and  their  matters  being  for  the  most  part  stories  of 
old  time,  as  the  tale  of  sir  Topas,  Bevis  of  Southampton, 
Guy  of  Wanvick,  Adam  Bell  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough, 
and  such  other  old  romances  or  historical  rhimes,  made  pur- 
posely for  the  recreation  of  the  common  people  at  Christmas 
*  Book  ii.  chap.  9. 
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dinners  and  bride  ales,  and  in  tavemes  and  alehouses,  and 
such  other  places  of  base  resort'  Bishop  Hall,  the  satirist, 
adverts  to  the  low  estate  of  the  minstrels  at  this  time,  in  the 
two  last  lines  of  the  following  couplet : 

Much  l)cticr  than  a  Paris-garden  beare. 
Or  prating  puppet  on  a  theatre, 
Or  Mimocs  whlsilint;  tu  his  tabouret. 
Selling  a  laughter  fur  a  cold  mcalcs  meat.' 

It  is  necessar)',  however,  to  obser\*e,  that  public  and 
private  bands  of  musicians  were  called  minstrels  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  this  period,  and  without  the  least 
indication  of  disgrace  ;  but  then  the  appellation  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  instrumentil  performers,  and 
such  of  them  as  were  placed  upon  a  regular  establishment : 
the  musicians  of  the  city  of  London,  for  instance,  were 
called  indilTcrcntly  waits  and  minstrels.'  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  there  were  musicians  belonging  to  the  royal 
household,  called  string  minstrels. 

We  hear  of  the  itinerant  musicians  again  in  an  ordinance 
from  Oliver  Cromwell,  dated  1656,  during  his  protectorship, 
which  prohibits  *all  persons  commonly  called  fidlers,  or 
minstrells/  from  *  playing,  fidling,  and  making  music,  in  any 
inn,  alehouse,  or  tavern ;  *  and  also  from  *  proffering  them- 
selves, or  desireing,  or  intreating  any  one  to  hear  them  play, 
or  make  music  in  the  places  afores;iid.'  The  only  vestige 
of  these  musical  vagrants  now  remaining,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  blind  fiddlers  wandering  about  the  countr}',  and  the 
ballad  singers,  who  frequently  accompany  their  ditties  with 
inslnmiental  musii^  especially  the  fiddle,  vulgarly  called  a 
crowd,  and  the  guitar.  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the 
name  of  fuMlers  was  applietl  to  the  minstrels  as  early  at 
least  as  the  fourteenth  centur)* :  it  occurs  in  the  *  Vision  of 
Pierce  the  riou^hman,'  *  where  we  read,  *  not  to  fare  as  a 
fydeler,  or  a  frier,  to  seke  feasies.*  It  is  also  used,  but  not 
sarcaNtically,  in  the  jwem  of  I^unfel.* 

I  I  Jb.  iv.  Kii.  \,  *  Stow'i  Surrey  of  I»nd..  p.  84  and  85. 

•  Pass.  zl.  «  bee  p.  a66. 
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XVIL— MINSTRELS  WEEE  SATIRISTS  AND  FLATTERERS, 

The  British  bards  employed  their  musical  talents  in  tHe 
praise  of  heroic  virtue,  or  in  the  censure  of  \ice,  apparently 
without  any  great  expectation  of  reward  on  the  one  hand, 
or  fear  of  punishment  on  the  other.  The  Scandinavian 
scalds  celebrated  the  valiant  actions  of  their  countrymen 
in  appropriate  verses ;  and  sometimes  accompanied  the 
warriors  to  the  field  of  batde,  that  they  might  behold  their 
exploits  and  describe  them  with  more  accuracy.  The  glee- 
men  of  the  Saxons  imitated  their  predecessors^  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  persons  of  princes  and  chieftains,  and 
retained  their  favour  by  continual  adulation.  The  minstrels 
of  the  Normans  trod  in  the  same  steps,  but  seem  to  have 
been  more  venal,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  flatter  or  to 
satirize,  as  best  suited  their  interest,  without  paying  much 
regard  to  justice  00  eitlier  side. 

XVIII,— ANECDOTES  OF  OFFENDING  MINSTRELS. 

It  is  said  of  William  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  chan- 
cellor and  justiciary  of  England,  who  was  also  the  Pope's 
legate,  and  a  great  favourite  of  Richard  I.,  that  he  kept  a 
number  of  poets  in  his  pay,  to  make  songs  and  poems  in  his 
praise  ;  and  also,  that  with  great  gifts  he  allured  many  of  the 
best  singers  and  minstrels  from  the  continent,  to  sing  those 
songs  in  the  public  streets  of  the  principal  cities  in  England.^ 

It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  dangerous  employment 
to  censure  the  characters  of  great  personages,  or  hold  their 
actions  up  to  ridicule ;  for,  though  the  satirist  might  be 
secure  at  the  moment,  he  was  uncertain  that  fortune  would 
not  one  day  or  another  put  him  into  the  power  of  his 
adversary,  which  was  the  case  with  Luke  de  Barra,  a  celebrated 
Norman  minstrel ;  who,  in  his  songs  having  made  very  free 
with  the  character  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  by  some  untoward 
accident  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  irritated  monarch.     He 

1  Ffenedict.  Abbas,  sub  an.  1190.  Hoveden  writes  thus;  'Cantoreset 
joculatores  de  illo  canerent  in  plateis ;  ut  jam  cfleebatur  ubique  quod  non 
frat  talis  in  orbe  ; '  declaring  everywhere  that  his  equal  was  not  in  the 
worid.     Hist.,  p.  103. 
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condemned  him  to  have  his  eyes  pulled  out ;  and,  when  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  present,  pleaded  warmly  in  his 
favour,  the  king  replied,  '  This  man,  being  a  wit,  a  poet,  and 
a  minstrel,  composed  many  indecent  songs  against  me,  and 
sung  them  openly  to  the  great  entertainment  of  mine 
enemies ;  and,  since  it  has  pleased  (jod  to  deliver  him  into 
my  hands,  I  will  punish  him,  to  deter  others  from  the  like 
petulance'  The  cruel  sentence  was  executed,  and  the 
miserable  satirist  died  soon  after  with  the  wounds  he  had 
receiveil  in  struggling  with  the  executioner.*  The  gratifica- 
tion of  a  mean  revenge  is  a  strong  mark  of  a  little  mind ; 
and  this  inhumanity  retlects  great  discredit  upon  the  king ; 
it  would  have  been  noble  in  him  to  have  pardoned  the 
unfortunate  culprit. 

Again,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.,  at  the  solemniz- 
ation of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  great  hall  at  Westmin- 
ster, when  that  prince  was  seated  at  ilinncr  in  royal  state, 
and  attended  by  the  peers  of  the  realm,  a  woman  habiteil 
like  a  minstrel,  riding  upon  a  great  horse  trapped  in  the 
minstrel  fashion,  enlere<l  the  hall,  and,  going  round  the 
several  t;ibles,  imitated  the  gestures  of  a  mimic,'  and  at 
length  mounted  the  steps  to  the  royal  table,  upon  which  she 
depositetl  a  letter ;  and,  having  so  done,  she  tume<l  her 
horse,  and  saluting  all  the  company,  retired.  The  letter  was 
found  to  contain  some  very  severe  reflections  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  monarch,  which  greatly  angered  him  ;  and 
the  actress,  being  arreste<i  by  his  command,  tliscovered  the 
author  of  the  letter,  who  acknowledged  the  offence  and  was 
pardoned ;  but  the  door-keeper,  being  reprimanded  on 
account  of  her  admission,  excused  himself,  by  declaring  it 
had  never  been  customary  to  prevent  the  entry  of  minstrels 
and  persons  in  disguisements,  upon  the  supposition  that  they 
came  for  the  entertainment  of  his  Majesty.'  This  woman 
had  probably  a:»sumed  the  habit  of  a  man,  and  a  female  was 

»  <)nl.-rii .  ViuUv  Kcilrs.  Hist.,  pp.  83o.  83 1. 

'  Ihc  Atithur  UM*s  thcrse  wurilM  *  Intr.ivit  4{ii:inl.im  mulier  omata  hi»- 
trion.ili  h.ilniu.  ctjuum  bonuin  in>uli*n3  hi>:n>>n.iliirr  ph.ilrrAl jm,  quas 
nicn&ast  nn^re  histriunein  arcujvit.'  &c.  Tho.  WaUinj^ham.  I  list.  Anglue^ 
&u>>  an.  1317.  p.  85. 

'  Non  c&m:  muru  ilumOa  regue  hi^triones  ab  in|*rcs>u  ciuemlibet  prohiberc 
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chos^i  on  this  occasion^  according  to  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  modem  author,  Dr  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore,^ 
because,  upon  detection,  her  sex  might  plead  for  her,  and 
disarm  the  kings  resentment  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
at  this  timcj  and  long  before  it,  there  were  women  who 
practised  the  minstreFs  art,  or  at  least  some  branches  of  it 
We  read  of  the  glee-maidens,  or  female  minstrels,  from 
jUp-iiie^eu  and  3lypien'oe-ma'*>en,  in  the  Saxon  records ;  and 
I  beUeve,  that  their  province  in  general  was  to  dance  and  to 
torable ;  whence  they  acquired  the  name  of  tomhlesteres, 
from  the  Saxon  tunibian,  to  dance  or  tumble,  and  saylonrs, 
from  salio,  to  leap  or  dance,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who 
uses  both  these  denominations.' 

XIX,— THE  DRESS  OF  THE  MrNSTRELS, 

It  is  very  clear,  that  the  minstrels  wore  a  peculiar  kind 
of  dress  by  which  they  might  readily  be  distinguished :  the 
woman  above  mentioned  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
habited  like  a  mimic  or  a  minstrel,  and  by  that  means 
obtained  admission  without  the  least  difficulty  to  the  royal 
presence.  I  remember  also  a  story  recorded  in  a  manuscript, 
NVTitten  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  of  a  young  man  of 
family,  who  came  to  a  feast,  where  many  of  the  nobility  were 
present,  in  a  vesture  called  a  coat  bardy,  cut  short  in  the 
German  fashion,  and  resembling  the  dress  of  a  minstrel. 
The  oddity  of  his  habit  attracted  the  notice  of  the  company, 
and  especially  of  an  elderly  knight,  to  whom  he  was  well 
knou-n,  who  thus  addressed  him  :  '  Where,  my  friend,  is 
your  fiddle,  your  ribible,  or  such-like  instrument  belonging  to 
a  minstrel  ? '  *  Sir,'  replied  the  young  man,  *  I  have  no 
crafte  nor  science  in  using  such  instniments.'  *Then,' 
returned  the  knight,  *  you  are  much  to  blame ;  for,  if  you 
choose  to  debase  yourself  and  your  family  by  appearing  in 
the  garb  of  a  minstrd,  it  is  fitting  you  should  be  able  to 
perform  his  duty.'  ^  ,  On  a  column  in  Saint  Mary's  church 

^   Essay  upon  Ancient  Minstrels,  in  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry. 
*  The  first  in  the  Pardoner's  Tale,  and  the  last  in  the   Romance  of  the 
Rose.     See  the  article  on  tumbling  and  dancing  in  a  succeeding  section. 
»  Harl.  MS.  1764, 
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at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire  is  the  following  inscription :  '  This 
pillar  made  the  mynstr>'lls ; '  its  capital  is  decorated  with 
five  men  in  short  coats,  and  one  of  them  holds  an  instrument 
like  a  lute.'  The  minstrels  retained  in  noblemen's  families 
wore  their  lords'  livery;  and  those  appertaining  to  the  royal 
household  did  the  same.  The  edict  of  Edward  IV.  against 
the  pretended  minstrels,  mentioned  above,  expressly  sa)'S, 
that  they  assumed  the  name,  and  the  liver)'  or  dress,  of  the 
king's  own  minstrels.-  The  queen  had  also  minstrels  in  her 
service,  who  probably  wore  a  livery  different  from  those  of 
the  king  for  distinction-sake.  In  a  computus  of  expenses, 
an.  II  Edward  III.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  is  this  entry: 
*  Johanni  de  Mces  de  Lorcm.  et  Petro  de  Wurgund.  minis- 
trallis  dominx  rcginac,  facicntibus  ministralsias  suas  coram 
domino  rege  apud  Eboracum;'  for  which  they  received  from 
the  king's  own  hand  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  each.*  The 
following  lines,  which  are  somewhat  to  the  purpose,  occur  in 
an  old  historical  poem,  in  the  Harleian  Collection :  they 
relate  to  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  is  highly  ])raised  by  the 
author  for  his  great  skill  in  playing  upon  all  kinds  of  instru- 
ments : 

He  stood  before  the  kinge,  doubtless  this  was  tnie. 
In  a  fayrc  gowne  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  of  lilshewe, 
Lyke  nocomniun  myn^tnrl.  to  shew  lavrrne  n>irth. 
But  lykc  a  noble  man.  both  of  lands,  and  of  Urih.* 

And  again,  in  the  histor>'  of  John  Xewchombc,  the  famous 
clothier  of  Xewbur\',  usually  called  Jack  of  Ncwimr)*,  it  is 
said,  •  They  had  not  sittcn  long,  but  in  comes  a  noise  *  of 
musicians  in  tawnio  coats;  who,  putting  off  their  caps, 
asked  if  they  would  have  any  music  ? ' 

It  appears  that  the  minstrels  sometimes  shavetl  the 
crowns  of  their  heads  like  the  monks,  and  also  assumetl  an 
ecclesiastical  habit ;  this  was  probably  an  external  gannent 
only,  and  used  when  they  travelled  from  j>lace  to  place. 
The  succeeding  anecdote  will  ]»rove  that  the  ecclesiastics 
and  the  mimi<  s  were  not  always  readily  distinguished  from 

1  Sir  John  Hawkins  Hist,  of  Nf nsic.  vol.  li.  p.  398. 

•  .^i«^  p.  a66.  »  MS.  N>r.».  <'.  viii.  •  Harl.  MS.  ^41. 

•  The  mord  noise  signifies  a  company.     The  reader  will  fintl  the  appll- 
catioa  of  many  such  tcnns  to  difltircnt  trades  anil  profcsuoos  in  p.  8a 
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eadi  other ;  Two  itinerajit  priests  commg  towards  night  to  a 
cell  of  the  Benedictmes  near  Oxford,  they  there,  upon  the 
-supposition  of  their  beiag  mimics^  or  minstrels,  gained 
admittance ;  but  the  cellarer,  the  sacrist,  and  othei^  of  the 
brethren,  disappointed  in  the  expectation  they  had  formed 
of  being  entertained  with  mirthful  performances,  ajid  finding 
them  to  be  nothing  more  than  two  indigent  ecclesiastics,^ 
beat  them,  and  turned  tKem  out  of  the  monastery.^ 

XX,— THE  KING  OF  THE  MINSTRELS, 

The  king's  minstrel,  frequently  in  Latin  called  joeulator 

regis,  or  tlie  king^s  juggler,  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the 
courts  of  the  Norman  monarchs-  He  had  the  privilege  of 
accompanying  his  master  when  he  journeyed,  and  of  being 
near  his  person ;  and  probably  Tt^s  the  regulator  of  the 
royal  sports,  and  appointed  the  other  minstrels  belonging  to 
the  household ;  for  which  reason,  I  presume,  he  was  called 
the  king,  or  chief,  of  the  minstrels.  At  what  time  this  tit!c 
was  6rst  conferred  on  him  does  not  appear :  we  meet  with 
it,  however,  in  an  account  of  the  public  expenditures  made 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I.  ;  at  which  time,  the  king  of 
the  minstrels,  whose  name  was  Robert,  received  his  master's 
pay  for  military  services.-  The  same  name,  with  the  same 
title  annexed  to  it,  occurs  again  in  a  similar  record,  dated 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward  II.  ;  when  he,  in  company  with 
various  other  minstrels,  exhibited  before  the  king  and  his 
court,  then  held  in  the  city  of  York  ;  and  received  forty 
marks,  to  be  by  him  distributed  among  the  fraternity.' 

The  title  of  royalty  was  not  confined  to  the  king's  chief 
minstrel  :  it  was  also  bestowed  upon  the  regent  of  other 
companies  of  musicians,  as  we  find  in  a  charter  granted  by 
Jolni  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  the  minstrels  of  Tut- 
bury  in  Staffordshire.     This  document  he  addresses,  under 

'   Mist,  and  Antitj.  Oxon..  lib.  i.  p.  67,  sub  an.  1224. 

2  *  Kci^i  Roberto  ministrallo,  scut,  ad  arma  commoranti  ad  vadia  regis, 
ca[)iontur  per  diem  12  den.."  &c.     MS.  Cott.  Vespasianiis,  C.  xvi. 

^  ■  Regi  Roberto,  et  aliis  ministrallis  diversis,  facientibus  ministralsiiis 
siiis  coram  rege  et  aliis  magnatibus,  de  done  ipsius  regis,  per  manus  dicti 
reLji-.  Roberti,  re(ii)ientis  denarios  ad  participandiiir  inter  eosdem,  apud 
Lboracum,  20  die  Feb.  40  marc'     MS.  Cott.  \ero,  C.  viii. 

18 
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his  seal,  at  the  castle  of  Tutbury,  August  24,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Richard  II.,  to  nostre  bene  ame  le  roy  des  minis- 
traulx,  his  well  beloved  the  king  of  the  minstrels;  and 
concedes  to  him  full  i>o\vcr  and  commission  to  oblige  the 
minstrels  belonging  to  the  honour  of  Tutbury  to  perform 
their  services  and  minstrelsies  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
had  been  accustomcil  to  be  done  in  ancient  times.'  In  a 
ballad  intituled  *  The  marriage  of  Robin  Hood  and  Clorinda 
the  Queen  of  Tutbury  Feast/-  ^iTitlen  probably  after  the 
disgrace  of  the  minstrels,  this  officer  is  called  the  king  of 
the  fullers.  The  poet  supposes  himself  to  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  wedding,  and  witness  of  the  facts  he  relates ;  and 
tlierefore  he  speaks  thus  : 

This  Iwttle  was  fought  near  to  Tit  bury  toun, 

\Vh»'n  J  hi."  l).ii;|iiiy*s  b;iittf«l  the  bull. 
I  am  kinj^  of  iht*  IkIUts,  ami  s*o.ir  'tis  a  truth. 

And  I  call  him  that  doubts  it  a  gull. 

Claude  Fauchct,  a  French  author  of  eminence,  before 
quotetl,  speaking  concerning  the  title  of  king,  formerly  given 
to  many  officers  belonging  to  the  court,  makes  these 
observations :  *  I  am  well  assured,  the  word  king  signifies 
comptroller,  or  head,  as  the  chief  heralds  are  called  kings  at 
arms,  because  it  belonged  solely  to  them  to  regulate  the 
ceremonies  of  the  justs  ami  tournaments.*  He  then  applies 
this  reasoning  to  the  Roy  des  Ribaulx,  an  officer  in  the 
andent  court  of  France  ;^  and  says,  his  charge  was  to  clear 
the  jalace  of  indolent  and  disorderly  persons,  who  followed 
the  court,  and  had  no  business  there  ;  and  had  his  title  as 
king  of  vagabonds,  because  he  was  the  e>uuniner  and  cor- 
rector of  dissolute  persons.*  In  like  manner,  I  presume,  in 
this  country,  the  king  of  the  minstrels  was  the  governor  and 
dire<  tor  of  the  fraternity  over  which  he  presidetl.  The  title 
was  droppe<l  in  tlie  rcii^n  of  Fdward  IV.,  and  that  of  mar- 
shal iK'came  its  substitute. 

t   Ihipd.  Miinast  ,  \o1.  1.  ful.  555. 
>  ('••iWtion  of  Old  h.ii:.iiS.  f^omlon.  1723. 

'  I'liaticcr.  in  thr  Kuiiunce  nf  th>*  Komt,  uh<'rr  the  title  Roy  des  RibanU 
cicrnrs  in  the  on);m.il.  iran^l.ites  it  *  kmg  of  h.irlotc's." 

«  Origines  des  Dignitci  et  Magutrab  de  France,  fol.  43. 
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XXI.'-RE WARDS  GIVEN  TO  MINSTRELS. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  courts  of  princes,  and  the  te- 
sideuces  of  the  opulent,  were  crowded  with  minstrels  ;  and 
such  laige  sums  of  money^  were  expended  for  their  main- 
tenance, that  the  public  treasuries  were  often  drained 
Matilda,  queen  to  Henry  I.,  is  said  to  have  lavished  the 
greater  part  of  her  revenue  upon  poets  and  miostrelSj  and 
oppressed  her  tenants  to  procure  more,^  She  was,  however, 
by  no  means  singular  in  so  doing,  as  the  invectives  of  the 
monks  sufficiently  demonstrate.  These  selfish  professors  of 
religion  grudged  every  act  of  munificence  that  was  not  ap- 
plied to  themselves,  or  their  monasteries ;  and  could  not 
behold  the  good  fortune  of  the  tninstrels  w^ithout  expressing 
their  indignation  ;  which  they  often  did  in  terms  of  scurrilous 
abuse,  calling  them  janglers,  mimics,  buffoons,  monsters  of 
men,  and  contemptible  scoffers.  They  also  severely  cen- 
sured the  nobility  for  patronizing  and  rewarding  such  a 
shameless  set  of  sordid  flatterers ,  and  the  populace  for  fre- 
quenting their  exhibitions,  and  being  delighted  with  their 
performances,  which  diverted  them  from  more  serious  pur- 
suits, and  corrupted  their  morals.^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minstrels  appear  to  have  been  ready  enough  to  give  them 
ample  occasion  for  censure  ;  and,  indeed,  I  apprehend  that 
their  own  immorality  and  insolence  contributed  more  to 
their  downfall  than  all  the  defamatory  declamations  of  their 
opponents.  The  ecclesiastics  were  mightily  pleased  with 
the  conduct  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  because,  at  his 
marriage  with  Agnes  of  Poictou,  he  disappointed  the  poor 
minstrels  who  had  assembled  in  great  multitudes  on  the 
occasion,  giving  them  neither  food  nor  rewards,  but  *sent 
them  away,'  says  a  monkish  author,  *  with  empty  purses,  and 
hearts  full  of  sorrow.'^     But  to  go  on. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  minstrels  did  not  always  con- 

1  Will.  Malmsb.,  p.  93,  col.  i» 

'  Joluin.  Sarisburiensis  de  Nugis  Curial.,  lib.  i.  cap.  8  ;  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
Matt.  Paris,  in  Vit.  Hen.  III.  sub  an.  1251,  &c. 

^  '  Infinitum  histrionum  et  joculatonim  multitudinem,  sine  cibo  et  niu- 
neribus,  vacuara  et  m«ercntum  abire  permisit.'     Chron.  Virtziburg. 
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sist  in  money,  but  frequently  in  rich  mantles  and  embroidered 
vestments :  they  received,  says  Fauchet,  great  presents  from 
the  nobility,  who  would  sometimes  give  them  even  the  robes 
with  which  they  were  clothed.  It  was  a  common  custom  in 
the  middle  ages  to  give  vestments  of  different  kinds  to  the 
minstrels.  In  an  ancient  poem,  cited  by  Fauchet,  called 
'I^  Robe  Vermeille,*  or  *The  Red  Robe/  the  wife  of  a 
vavaser,  that  is,  one  who,  hoUling  of  a  superior  lord,  has 
tenants  under  him,  repraiches  her  husband  for  accepting  a 
robe  ;  *Such  gifts,'  says  she,  'belong  to  jugglers,  and  other 
binging  men,  who  receive  gannents  from  the  nobility,  because 
it  is  their  trade : 

S'appartiont  A  cf*  jorjjl«?our3» 
lit  .1  CCS  aiilrcN  chantcours, 
(Juils  ayi-nt  tie  «*'>  clicvalicrs. 
I>cs  robes  Ciir  c'est  lor  incsiier.'  * 

These  garments  the  jugglers  faileil  not  to  take  with  them 
to  other  courts,  in  order  to  excite  a  similar  liljeraliiy. 
Another  artifice  they  often  used,  which  was,  to  make  the 
heroes  of  their  poems  exreeilingly  bountiful  to  the  minstrels, 
who  appear  to  have  been  intro<luced  for  that  purjxj^e :  thus, 
in  the  metrical  romance  of  Ipomedon,  where  the  poet  speaks 
of  the  knight's  marriage,  he  says — 

Il.>o:nyi!on  g.jfT,  in  ih.it  «'oiin(l, 

lo  riyii-trrllcb  t"i\c  Ir.in  Irol  i>uuntl.- 

The  author  of  •  Tierce  the  Tlou-hman/  who  live<l  in  the 

reign  of  Kdward  III.,  gives  the  following  general  description 

of  the  dilTereiit  performances  of  the  minstrels,  and  of  their 

rewards,  at  that  periu<l : 

1  am  niyn^tr- 1".,  iiiiuth  that  man  ;  my  name  is  Actiia  Viu  ; 

All  IiTi-  ii  !:i'  Imn-.J  fur  \\\  Active  i.>  m\  nana* ; 

A  ^afir-T*  ut ;:  \i-  \^yt  ;  .iiii'.  .-"ene  many  l«»n.lcs, 

.\-.  !  i'-.v  r.'l-^-  I  ;;-■:.  i.r  f.ure  furred  i:-.wnes. 

(■  ••:'  i  I  !>.•    f  . .'.  .  ^  in  n  la'i.,'h  :  t^i.-n  I  uhi-n*  I  sh->'iUl 

N    '.'.i-r  isianii.I.  i.t^r  m  -ney.  amoni^es  li>ril>  mins:rel>  : 

.\i.  1.  Ii-:  '  I  ■  .:i  Ji'  :t]iiT  t.ti»iT.  ne  truni;K*,  nc  tell  nogc^Tes^ 

F.ir'in  n-  ti-I'  t».  .\\  (■M^-t--.  r;--  h.vr|K'n  , 

la;--,  ne  jn,;;.;:*.  ne  j;en;i..y  i-ype, 

"Ni-  :;-.-;:'i-r  -  !>!■  :»  \\  •  ^^i  i:--."  ne  «.'mj;.'  ti^  thf  pyttcmc  ; 

I  ha\e  no  gtH^l  piftes  lo  p!e  ise  the  griMl  kirtles. 


'  <  M:^:ne  <Ie  la  I^nguc  et  I *!•■!••  Kran^^i-*!*.  lib.  i-  cap.  4. 

«  ll.trl.  M>.  2253.  *  All  idleness  L  liate.  *  A  confvciioner. 

**    I  \.  y  is.  if  lie  cuuld  tell  falst."h<x<.ls  10  m.^k*-  m-n  lai;j;h. 

•  l-i.'^.  or  want.  '  llocaubc.  *  I>an«.c,  uorjump.    Pass.  xiv. 
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And,  if  we  refer  to  history,  we  shall  find  that  the  poets  are 
not  incorrect  in  their  statement,  Gaston,  earl  of  Foix,  whose 
munificence  is  mach  commended  by  Froissart^  lived  in  a 
st)'te  of  splendour  little  inferior  to  that  of  royalty.  The 
historian,  speaking  of  a  grand  entertainment  given  by  this 
nobleman,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  says, 
*  Ther  wer  many  mynstrells,  as  well  of  his  own,  as  of  straun- 
gers  ;  and  each  of  them  dyd  their  devoyre,  in  their  faculties.* 
The  same  day  the  earl  of  Foix  gave  to  the  heraulds  and 
minBtrelles  the  som  of  five  hundred  frankes;  and  gave  to 
the  duke  of  Tourayn's  minstreUcs  gottnes  of  doth  of  gold, 
furred  with  ermyne,  valued  at  two  hundred  frankes.'^ 

Respecting  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  the  minstrels,  we 
have,  among  others,  the  following  accounts*  At  the  mar- 
riage of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  L,  to  John,  earl  of 
Holland,  every  king's  minstrel  received  forty  shillings.^  In 
the  fourth  of  Edward  II.  Perrot  de  la  Laund,  minstrel  to 
Lord  Hugh  de  Nevill,  received  twenty  shillings  for  performing 
his  minstrelsy  before  the  king**  In  the  same  year,  Jan  in  o 
la  Cheveretter,  who  is  called  Le  Tregettour,*  was  paid  at 
one  time  forty  shillings,  and  at  another  twenty,  for  the  same 
service;  and  John  le  Mendlesham,  the  boy^  of  Robert  le 
Foil,  twenty  shillings  ;"  the  same  sum  was  also  given  to  John 
le  Boteller,  the  boy  of  Perrot  Duzedeys,  for  his  performances; 
and  again,  Perrot  Duzedeys,  Roger  the  Trumpeter,  and  Ja- 
nino  le  Nakcrer,  all  of  them  king's  minstrels,  received  from 
the  king  sixty  shillings  for  the  like  service. 

XXII.— PAYMENTS  TO  MINSTRELS. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  III.,  licence  was  granted 

*  Duty  in  their  several  stations. 

^  IxMcl  Rerncrs'  Froissart,  vol.  iv.  cap.  41. 
3  Anstis,  Ord.  Gart.,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

*  Liber  de  Computis  (iardrrcb^c,  MS.  Cott.  Lib.  Nero,  C.  viii.  fol.  82. 
Cheveretter.  or  bagj^per  ;  from  chevre,    a   bagjMpe,  and  tregettor,  or 

juggler,  a  slight  of  hand  player  ;  Ibid.    See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  next 
chanter  relating  to  the  joculator. 

*  Garcionis  ;  from  the  French  gar9on,  a  boy,  or  lad.  In  this  instance  it 
probably  means  an  apprentice,  or  servant.      Ibid.,  p.  83. 

7  Another  entry  specifies  twenty  shillings  paid  to  Roliert  le  Foil  to  buy 
himsrlf  boclarium,  a  buckler,  to  play,  ad  ludendum,  before  the  king.  Ibid., 
p.  85. 
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to  Barbor  the  Bagpiper,  to  visit  the  schools  for  minstrels  in 
parts  beyond  the  seas,  *  with  thirty  shillings  to  bear  his  ex- 
penses. Licence  was  also  granted  to  Morlan  the  Bagpiper* 
to  visit  the  minstrels'  schools ;  and  forty  shillings  for  his  ex- 
penses.* A  little  lower  we  find  a  present  of  five  shillings 
made  by  the  king  to  a  minstrel,  for  performing  his  minstrelsy 
before  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.^  In  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  same  reign,  John  de  Hoglard,  minstrel  to  John 
de  Pulteney,  was  paid  forty  shillings  for  exhibiting  before 
the  king  at  Hatfield,  and  at  Ix)ndon  ;*  and  to  Roger  the 
Trumpeter,  and  to  the  minstrels  his  associates,  |>erfonning 
at  the  feast  for  the  queen's  deliver)',  held  at  Hatfield,  ten 
pounds.*  In  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VII.  *  Pudesay  the 
piper  in  bagpipes,*  received  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
from  the  king,  for  his  jxirformance.'  In  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  five  ix)unds  were  paid  to  three  str)'ng-m)-nslrels 
for  wages,  but  the  time  is  not  si>ccified ;  in  a  subse<]uent 
entry,  however,  we  find  that  fifteen  shillings  were  given  to 
*a  str)ng-mynstrel,  for  one  moneth's  wages;'  also  to  a 
*straunge  taberer,  in  reward,  sixty-six  sliillings  and  eight 
pence.' ^ 

XXIII.— WEALTH  OF  CERTAIN  MINSTRELS. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  professors  of  minstrelsy  had  the 
opportunity  of  anussing  much  wealth  ;  and  certainly  some 
of  them  were  men  of  projKrrty.  In  DomesiLiy  IUx)k,  it 
apixMrs  that  Ben  lie,  the  king's  joculator,  had  lands  in 
Gloucestershire ;  ^  Raher»  or  Rover,  mimus  rex,  the  mimic, 
or  miuNtrel,  l>elon,uing  to  Henry  I.,  was  the  founder  of  the 
hospiuil  and  prior)*  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  in  West  Smith- 

'  •  SroVis  mini^ir.iHi"  in  i\irtil«i..  tn»n^  marr.*  Litx*r  do  Computb  Gaide- 
ix'Kt.  MS.  Coti.  Ijb.  Nrro,  «.".  \ni.  p.  276. 

»  n.i.!. 

'  '  K.tcionti  ministr.tl^i.im  su.irn  cumm  im.iginc  I^.it.T  Nfarw  in  VeltaiQ, 
rep'  prtwnte.  5  soL'     Ibul.,  p.  277. 

*  n>hl  .  p.  290.  »  n.ki. 

*  M>.  in  tlw:  kcfncmhranc»'r«i  Office.  .Scc  ihe  extract  in  Dr  Hennr'i 
Eriti^li  Histnr>-,  vol   vi.     Aj»ixrn<lJK,  N«v  V. 

'  I'n»m  .inothor  MS.  in  tJir  s-imf  ottic-*.     IlmJ. 

*  Sx  itH!  next  chapter,  under  the  account  of  the  jocuUtor^ 
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field  ;  ^  and  the  minstrels  contributed  towards  building  the 
church  of  Saint  Mar^,  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  as  Ihe 
inscription  on  one  of  the  pillars  plainly  indicates  j  *  though, 
it  must  be  owned,  their  general  character  does  not  bear 
the  marks  of  prudence,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed  in 
the  perusal  of  this  section* 

XXrV,— MINSTRELS  SOMETIMES  DANCING  MASTERS, 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  name  of  minstrels 
was  frequently  applied  to  instrumental  performers,  who  did 
not  profess  any  other  branch  of  the  minstrelsy.  In  an  old 
morality  called  Lusty  Juventtis,  it  is  said, 

Wlio  knoweth  where  i*  ere  ^i  titynstnel  ? 

By  the  KlfusOi  I  would  fayne  g/a  dauncti  a  Al' 

This  passage  calls  to  my  memory  a  circumstance  recorded 
by  Fauchet,  which  proves  that  the  minstrels  were  somelimci 
dancing-masters,  *  I  remember,'  says  he,  *  to  have  seen 
Martin  Baraton,  an  aged  minstrel  of  Orleans,  who  was 
accustomed  to  play  upon  the  tambourine  at  weddings,  and 
on  other  occasions  of  festivity.  His  instrument  was  silver, 
decorated  with  small  plates  of  the  same  metal,*  on  which 
were  engraved  the  arms  of  those  he  had  taught  to  dance/ 

*  Leland's  Collectanea,  pp.  6t,  99.  '  See  p.  272. 
'  Garrick's  Collection  of  Old  Plays. 

*  '  Un  tabourin  dargcnt  sem6  de  plaques  aussi  d'argeat'    Origine  de  la 
Langue  et  Pocide  Franfoisc,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  fol.  72. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

I.  Thcjoculator.— II.  I  lis  dift'crent  Donom in.it i»>ns  ami  cxtraordinnry  IV- 
ccpiKins. — in.  His  I'lTforrn.inci's  ascriU'd  to  MnJTJc— IV.  .A&i.itic 
Ju^rulrrs. — V.   krtnnrk.il)!*'  Story  frrmi   Fr<>iss.irt.— VI,  Tricks  of  ih«' 


j 


u>;v;k'rs  a.HTilKil  to  tlu*  A^fiicy  of  thr  IVvil  ;  but  more  n-a-on.ibly 
accoiintwl  f.ir.  VII.  John  Kykoll.  a  o-lobratinl  Trc-.ijrtoiir.  -VI 11. 
Thrir  various  IVrfurn>.int»**.  -IX.  I'rivlIfijfNof  th(*  Ii>cu].itort  at  Pari*. 
— Tlu?  Kin^s  I..Kii'..iior  ;in  Oltjct-r  of  k.mk.— X.  The  great  Disrepute 
of  niociern  Ju'jglors. 

I.— THK  JOCUI^\TOR. 

The  joculator,  or  the  jiij^'^lour  of  the  Normans,  was  fre- 
quonily  in<:hi(led  under  the  collective  aj)i>ellalioii  of  minstrel. 
His  i)rofession  orij^innlly  was  ver)'  comprehensive,  and  in- 
cluded the  practice  of  all  the  arts  attributed  to  the  minstrel  ; 
and  some  of  the  jiip^L^^lers  were  excellent  tumblers.  Joinville, 
in  the  *  Life  of  St  I.ouis  and  Charpeniier.*  ijuoles  an  oKl 
author,  who  .speaks  of  a  joculator,  (jui  sciebat  tombare.^  He 
was  called  a  ^'leenian  in  t!ie  Sax<»n  er;i,  and  an-wers  to  the 
j'l^ir^ler  of  the  more  modern  times.  In  the  tburteenth  cen- 
tury, he  wns  also  denominated  a  tre^etour.  or  tra^etmir,  at 
which  time,  he  ap|»iars  to  have  been  ^ejurated  trom  the 
musical  j'<'et*i  who  txercised  the  fir<t  branches  of  the  i;lce- 
man's  art,  and  are  more  j^enerally  conMtlered  as  inuiNirels. 

II.— l>iri  I  UI.NT  DIN'mMIXATIoNn  orTIIF  IO(  rLATOR, 
AM)  IMS  KXTk.VHU'INAkV   I  »i:<  MIlnNS. 

The  name  of  tre^'elonrs  w.is  chutly.  if  not  entirely, 
aj>iiroi>riated  to  those  arti^t^  w!io.  by  slj-^hi  of  h.md.  with  llie 
aNNi^tanc  e  of  ma<  hinery  "f  various  kin*!^,  <le«ei\ed  the  eyes 
of  the  >j»e<  tatt»r^.  ;ind  prmliKul  su«  h  ilh>ii»ns  as  were 
usually  s!ij»posL'd  to  be  the  effect  of  enr  hantment  ;  for  whiih 
reason  they  were  fre«iuently  ranked  with  maL;iiians.  sor- 
ttrer-*,  ami  witches;   an<l,  indeed,  the  feats  they  jHrrfonned, 

*  ^ll[•lllcnl(■nt  to  Im  Cuntjc. 
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according  to  the  descriptions  given  of  them,  abundantly 
prove  that  they  were  no  contemptible  practitioners  in  the 
arts  of  deception.  Chaucer,  who,  no  doubt,  had  frequently 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  irid^s  exhibited  by  the  trege- 
tours  in  his  time,  says,  'There  I  sawe  playenge  jogelours, 
magyuiens,  trageteours,  phelonysses,  charnieresses,  olde 
witches,  and  sorceresses/  ^c.^  He  speaks  of  them  in  a 
style  that  may  well  excite  astonishment  \  '■  There  are/  says 
he,  '  sciences  by  which  men  can  dehide  the  eye  with  divers 
appearances,  such  as  the  subtil  trege tours  perform  at  feasts. 
In  a  large  hall  they  in II  produce  water  with  boats  rowed  up 
and  down  upon  it'  In  the  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  at 
the  British  Museum,  is  a  MS.^  which  contains  'an  experi- 
ment to  make  the  appearance  of  a  flode  of  water  to  come 
into  a  house/  The  directions  are,  to  steep  a  thread  in  the 
liquor  produced  from  snakes'  eggs  bruised^  and  to  hang  it 
up  over  a  basin  of  water  in  the  place  where  the  trick  is  to  be 
performed.  The  trege tours,  no  doubt,  had  recourse  to  a 
surer  method.  Chaucer  goes  on  to  say,  *  Sometimes  they 
will  bring  in  the  similitude  of  a  grim  lion,  or  make  flowers 
spring  up  as  in  a  meadow ;  sometimes  they  cause  a  vine  to 
nourish,  bearing  white  and  red  grapes  ;  or  show  a  castle 
built  with  stone  ;  and  when  they  please,  they  cause  the 
whole  to  disappear.'  He  then  speaks  of  *a  learned  clerk,* 
who,  for  the  amusement  of  his  friend,  showed  to  him 
*  forests  full  of  wild  deer,  where  he  saw  an  hundred  of  them 
slain,  some  with  hounds  and  some  with  arrows  ;  the  hunting 
being  finished,  a  company  of  falconers  appeared  upon  the 
banks  of  a  fair  river,  where  the  birds  pursued  the  herons, 
and  slew  them.  He  then  saw  knights  justing  upon  a  plain  ;  * 
and,  by  way  of  conclusion,  '  the  resemblance  of  his  beloved 
lady  dancing ;  ^vhich  occasioned  him  to  dance  also.'  But, 
when  '  the  maister  that  this  magikc  wrought  thought  fit,  he 
clapped  his  hands  together,  and  all  was  gone  in  an  in- 
stante.'**  Again,  in  another  part  of  his  works,  the  same 
poet  says, 

^  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  book  iii.  '  No.  1315. 

*  Frankeleyn's  Tale. 
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There  saw  I  Coll  Trcgetour, 
Upon  a  table  of  sycamour. 
Play  an  uncouthe  thyngc  to  tell ; 
I  s;iwe  hym  can*  a  wynde-mcU 
Under  a  >ialnote  shale. ^ 

III.— THE  JOCULATOR'S  PERFORMANXES  ASCRIBED  TO 
MAGIC. 

Chaucer  attributes   these   illusions   to   the  practice  of 
natural  magic.     Thus  the  Stjuire,  in  his  Talc,  says, 

An  appt»arance  made  by  some  magyke, 
As  jogglours  playcn  at  ihcir  fcstos  grete. 

And  again,  in  the  third  book  of  the  House  of  Fame, 

And  clerkes  eke  which  conne  well 
All  ihi:^  magykt'  naturcll. 

Meaning,  I  suppose,  an  artful  combination  of  different  powers 
of  nature  in  a  manner  not  generally  understootl  j  and  there- 
fore he  makes  the  Devil  say  to  the  Sompner  in  the  Friar's 
Tale,  *  I  can  take  any  shape  that  pleases  me ;  of  a  man,  of 
an  ape,  or  of  an  angel ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  a  lousy  juggler 
can  deceive  you  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  my  skill  is  superior 
to  his.'  1  need  not  say,  that  a  greater  latitude  was  assigned 
to  what  the  i>oet  calls  natural  magic  in  his  days,  than  uill  be 
granted  in  the  present  time. 

IV.— ASIATIC  Jl^CdLERS. 

Sir  John  Mandevile,  who  wrote  about  the  same  periotl  as 
Chaucer,  speaks  thus  of  a  similar  exhibition  performed 
before  the  (lre.it  Chan:  *  .\nd  then  comen  jogulours,  and 
enchauntours,  that  tioen  many  marvaylles;'  fur  they  make, 
.says  he,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  the  niDon  in  the  air: 
and  then  ihcy  make  the  ni^ht  so  «lark.  that  nothing  can  be 
.seen  :  and  a^^ain  they  restore  tlie  daylight,  with  the  sun 
shininu'  brightly ;  then  they  *brinL;cn.in  daun*  es,  of  the 
fairest  damsels  of  the  world,  and  the  ri<  best  arrayed  ;*  after- 
wanls  they'make  other  damsels  to  come  in,  bringing  cups  of 
gold,  full  of  the  milk  of  divers  animals,  and  give  drink  to  the 
lunls  and  ladies ;  and  then  •  they  make  knyghts  jousten  in 
'  House  of  ranic,  book  iii. 
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armes  fulle  lustily/  who  run  together,  and  in  the  cncoimlcr 
break  their  spears  so  rudely,  that  the  tf^inters  %  all  a!>oiit 
the  ball,^  They  also  bring  in  a  hunting  of  th<e  hart  and  of 
the  boar,  with  hounds  running  at  them  open-mootlsicd ;  mA 
many  other  things  they  do  by  the  craft  of  \hxm  OKllslltnKM^ 
that  are  '  marvellous  to  see/  In  another  patt  be  Mfli  'And 
be  it  done  by  craft,  or  by  nicroroancy,  I  wot  not*  * 

V. -REMARKABLE  STORY  FROM  FEOfiiAftT. 


The  foregoing  passages  briAg  Xntof  ttaMf^km  a  i 
piece  of  history  relate<l  by  FrgiMaott  wMdi  €^UsnAm  llic 
practice  of  these  decq>tioci»  £ir  }xfmiA  the  knofrkdf^  €f  the 
modem  jugglers.  When,  says  thai  aotboft  tilt  diike  of  AnjOD 
and  the  earl  of  Savoy  were  lying  widi  thir  umy  before  th« 
city  of  Naples^  there  was  'an  cndiaiiiiteri  a  comiing  mun  in 
nigromancy,  in  the  Marches  of  Napka.'  Thii  man  promise 
to  the  duke  of  AnjoUt  that  he  would  put  tuiii  ifi  possessiou 
of  the  castle  of  Leufe,  at  that  time  besieged  by  him*  The 
duke  was  desirous  of  knowing  by  what  rnciiu^  this  rould  be 
effected ;  and  the  magician  said,  '  I  shall,  by  cnchauntment, 
make  the  ayre  so  thicke,  that  they  within  the  castell  will 
think  there  is  a  great  brydge  over  the  sea,  large  enou^  hf 
ten  men  a-breast  to  come  to  them ;  and  when  they  btt  tii 
br>'dge,  they  will  readily  yeilde  themselves  to  yo^jx  u^*^^ 
least  they  should  be  taken  perforce.'  And  may  ryA  iur  luti, 
said  the  duke,  pass  over  this  bridge  in  reali»x>  '/.,  .^j^ 
question  the  juggler  artfully  replied,  '  I  dare  jyx^  ^  ^^t^vts^ 
you  that ;  for,  if  any  one  of  the  men  that  paM^t^ii.  -va  -fa^ 
brydge  shall  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upoo  im^al  M^ 
go  to  noughte,  and  they  that  be  upon  it  shal  ^  gi^  j^ 
sea.'  The  earl  of  Savoy  was  not  present  at  t&an  -s^sfort/.^ 
but  being  afterwards  made  acquainted  with  k,  fe  |g|^  .^^  e-^' 
duke,  *  I  know  well  it  is  the  same  enchauajor^  ^  ^^^  ,^ 

1  The  original  nins  thus :   '  And  they  runnen  tofMbp  ^- 

and  thev  frunchen  togidre  full  fiercely,  and  they  brdke*  - 
that  the  tronchouns  flen  in  sprotcs  and  peces  all«  absiL 
viU-s  Travels,  p.  285.     I  have  modenuzed  the  Zti^^ 
sometimes  it  is  hardly  intelligible. 

«  Ibid. 
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queene  of  Xaples  and  syr  Othcs  of  Bresugeth  were  taken  in 
this  castle ;  for  he  caused,  by  his  crafte,  the  sea  to  sccme  so 
high,  that  they  within  were  sore  abashed,  and  wend  all  to 
have  (lied  ;*  but  no  confidence/  continued  he,  *  ought  to  he 
placed  in  a  fellow  of  this  kind,  who  has  alrea<ly  bctrayei!  the 
queen  for  hire ;  and  now,  for  the  sake  of  another  reward,  is 
willing  to  give  up  the  man  whose  bounty  he  has  received/ 
The  earl  then  commanded  the  enchanter  to  be  brought 
before  him  ;  when  he  boasted  that,  by  the  jMDwer  of  his  art,  he 
had  caused  the  castle  to  be  delivered  to  Sir  Charles  de  la 
Paye,  who  was  then  in  possession  of  it ;  and  concluded  his 
sjK'Cch  with  these  words :  *  Syr,  1  am  the  m;in  of  the  world 
that  s\T  Charles  reputelh  most,  and  is  most  in  fear  of  *  By 
my  fayih,'  replied  the  earl  of  Savoy,  *  ye  say  well ;  and  I  will 
that  syr  Charles  shall  know  that  he  hath  great  wrong  to 
feare  you  :  but  I  shall  assure  hym  of  you,  for  ye  shal  never 
do  more  enchauntments  to  deceyve  hym,  nor  yet  any  other.* 
So  saying,  he  ordered  him  to  be  beheatled ;  and  the  sentence 
was  instantly  put  into  execution  before  the  door  of  the  earl's 
tent.  *  Thus,'  adds  our  author,  *  ended  the  mayster  en- 
chantour :  and  so  he  was  payed  hys  wages  according  to  his 
desertes.'' 

VI.— TRICKS  OK  Tin:  Jl'Cr.LKRS  ASCKIHKD  TO  IXFKR- 
NAL  ACiKNX'V;  IJI'T  MORK  RtASONAHLV  ACCOUNTED 
FOR. 

Our  learne«l  monarch  James  I.  was  perfectly  convinre<l 
that  these,  and  other  inferior  feats  exhibiteil  by  the  trege- 
tours,  (ould  only  be  perlormetl  by  the  agency  of  the  Devil, 
•  who,'  says  he,  *  will  learne  them  many  juglarie  tricks,  at 
rardes  and  <li(.e,  to  deceive  men's  senses  thereby,  and  such 
innumerable  \.\\^m  j»ra«  ti'i'ies,  wliii  li  are  proved  by  over-many 
in  ihiN  a.^^e.*  '  It  i-*  not,  however,  very  easy  lo  reconcile 
with  common  sense  the  knowle<ige  the  king  i)retended  to 
have  had  of  the  intercourse  between  Satan  and  his  scholars 

>  Th.\t  is,  Jhoy  hctc  friijhtol.  expecting  to  Ijc  dniwned  by  ihe  riling  of 
\\\^  m.itrr. 

>  KrujNv.irt\  Chronicle  by  IjotJ  Ucmcn,  voL  Ui.  chap.  393,  fol.  273^ 
'  Djcinonolugic. 
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iTie  conjurets ;  unless  his  Majesty  had  been,  what  nobody,  I 
imnij  suspects  him  to  have  been,  one  of  the  fraternity.  But, 
notwithstandLog  the  high  authority  of  a  crowned  head  in 
favour  of  Beelzebub,  it  is  the  opinion  of  $ome  modern 
wnters,  that  the  tricks  of  the  jugglers  may  be  accounted  for 
upon  much  more  reasonable,  as  well  as  more  natural,  prin- 
ciples. These  artists  were  greatly  eucoumged  in  the  middle 
ages;  they  travelled  in  large  companies,  and  carried  with 
them,  no  doubt,  such  machinery  as  was  necessary  fo?  the 
pcrfomiance  of  their  deceptions ;  and  we  are  all  wed  aware, 
llwt  very  surprising  things  may  be  exhibited  through  the 
medium  of  a  proper  apparatus,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
expert  confederates.  A  magic  l^thom  will  produce  appear- 
ances almost  as  wonderful  as  some  of  those  described  by  Sir 
John  Mandevile,  to  persons  totally  ignorant  of  the  existence 
ai»d  nature  of  such  a  machine.  The  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  were  very  little  known  in  those  dark  ages ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  the  spectators  were  more  readily  deceived. 
In  our  own  times  we  have  had  several  exhibitions  that  excited 
much  astonishment ;  such  as  an  image  of  wax,  suspended  by 
a  riband  in  the  middle  of  a  large  room,  which  answered 
(lucstions  in  various  languages  ;  an  automaton  chess-player, 
that  few  professors  of  the  game  could  beat ;  *  and  men 
ascending  the  air  without  the  assistance  of  wings:  yet  these 
phenomena  are  considered  as  puerile,  now  the  secrets  upon 
wliich  their  performance  depends  have  been  divulged.  But, 
returning  to  the  tregetour,  we  shall  find  that  he  often  per- 
formed his  feats  upon  a  scaffold  erected  for  that  purpose ; 
and  probably,  says  a  late  ingenious  writer,^  received  his 
name  from  the  trebuchet,  or  trap-door,  because  he  frequently 
made  use  of  such  insidious  machines  in  the  displayment  of  his 
operations.  Chaucer  has  told  us,  that  Coll  the  tregetor  ex- 
hibited upon  a  table;  and  other  authors  speak  of  *  juggling 
upon  the  boardes,'  which  clearly  indicates  the  use  of  a  stage 

'  Sec  'The  Conjurer  Unveiled,"  a  small  pamphlet  translated  from  the 
French  ;  which  pives  a  full  account  of  these  curious  pieces  of  mechanism, 
and  of  several  others  equally  surprising. 

-  Mr  Tyrwhitt.  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales,' 

vol.  iii.  p.  299. 
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or  temporary  scaffold.  Now,  let  us  only  add  the  machinery 
proper  for  the  occasion,  and  all  the  wonders  specified  in  the 
foregoing  passages  may  be  reduced  to  mere  pantomimical 
deceptions,  assisted  by  slight  of  hand,  and  the  whole  readily 
accounted  for,  without  any  reference  to  supernatural  agency. 

VII.— JOIIX  RYKELL,  A  CELEBRATED  TREGETOUR. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  tregetours  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory ;  from  that  period  they 
gradually  declined  in  the  popular  esteem ;  their  performances 
were  more  confined,  and  of  course  became  less  consequential. 
Lidgate,  in  one  of  his  poems,*  introduces  Death  speaking  to 
a  famous  trcgetour  belonging  to  the  court  of  king  Henry  V. 
in  this  manner : 

Maister  John  Rykrll.  sornrtime  tri'gitour 

Of  noble  Henry  kinije  of  Kntjlomlc. 
And  of  France  the  nni;hiy  con<|iieror ; 

For  all  tlur  .sU'ii;htcs,  and  (iirnynt;  of  thyne  honde, 

Thou  nuibt  cmncncro  tliis  dance,  I  understondc  ; 
Nought  may  avail  ali  thy  conclusions. 

For  IX'the  ^»ht)^lly,  not  her  on  sec  nor  land, 
Is  not  dcjiceyved  by  no  illusi'>ns.- 

To  this  summons  tlie  sorrowful  juggler  replies  : 

What  may  availe  mankyndc  naturale  ? 

Ni>t  any  craft**  schf\i"l  »  by  apjiarancc, 
Or  couTM-  i.f  «.tfri->;  aUive  Cf.'!irsnai.* 

C>r  of  htvui'u-*  ali  the  mtluence, 

Ai:i-yn-«t  I  >fth  to  '«t«Mule  at  drfenoc. 
Lxgirdf  ili'-inayn«-*  ni»w  heliuih  !ne  riqht  nougbtc  : 

Fai*'*i*:i.  mv  rraft  a  nil  all  such  vipience  ; 
For  Di'di  ha;h  ino  ni.isteries*  than  I  have  wroughte. 


>  'Ihe  Daiuii-e  of  Macabn*.*  tran^liti^l.  or  rather  iwr.iphrased.  from  ihe 
French.  In  ilu-;  D.tunce.  I>t.«th  i^  rep  n*ient  I'll  ailtlres>ini»  himself  toper- 
sons  of  all  I  (Mkn  .in«!  a<;i-s.  John  L\di;ate  \i.is  a  monk  uf  St  Edmond:ibur7 
AWir-y.     M>.  Marl.  No.  ii'>. 

'  I  \w  in'-aninu  i>.  that  I)<-aih  ui!l  cc«mc  shortly,  and  not  be  deceived  by 
any  fal.M*  a:  ;»«arami"i. 

•  S.h.'\;.i.  fi-r  ai  hii-vi'd.  th.il  is  to  <ay.  fyrrformM. 

*  Or  aiiv  a-tio:M^'ji.al  jii.l»jnvnt  iK-rucd  from  t»io  stats  or  their  influence  : 
for  the  jti;;i:;er"«  u-ual".y  preti-ndi- 1  ti»  !•••  a»tr««l->j;er-i  and  vwith^ayers.  See 
the  F'>.»y  .in  Am  u-nt  MinaircU.  preHxi*d  to  the  Kehqucs  of  .\ncieat  I*oetr>^ 
by  the  bi-h-  p  kA  Drunmrr. 

•  I ^-g" Till" mam  ;  a  ci>mjpt«J  won!,  deriveil  from  the  French,  signifying 
properly  shglits  of  han<l.  »uch  a»  .irc  u>ually  performed  bj  the  modem 
jugglen. 

*  More  cunning  tricks. 


K 
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In  '  The  Disobedient  Child/  an  old  momHty,  or  inter- 
lude, written  by  Thomas  Ingeland  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth^  a  servant^  describing  the  sports  at  his  master's 
wedding,  saySj 

What  juggHng  was  there  upon  the  boaftJea  1 

VVhat  thrusting  of  knyves  thnDugh  many  a  liost ! 

What  beaj^'tige  of  fortnes  \  wliAt  lioldinge  of  swordes  ( 
What  puttynge  of  boikyns  ihroughe  leg^c  and  ho^  1  ^ 

These  tricks  approximate  nearly  to  those  of  the  modem 
jugglers,  who  have  knives  so  constructed,  that,  when  they 
are  applied  to  the  legs,  the  arms^  and  other  parts  of  the 
human  figure,  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  thrust 
through  them  \  the  bearing  of  the  forms,  or  seats,  I  suppose, 
was  the  balancing  of  them ;  and  the  holding  of  swords,  the 
flourishing  them  about  in  the  sword-dance  \  which  the  reader 
will  find  described  in  the  succeeding  chapter, 

VIIL^VARIOUS  PERFORMANCES  OF  THE  JOCULATORS. 

Originally,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  profession  of 

the  jociiliitor  included  all  the  .irts  attributed  to  the  minstrels; 
and  accordingly  his  performance  was  called  his  minstrelsy 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  even  after  he  had  obtained 
the  appellation  of  a  tregctour.^  We  are  well  assured,  that 
playing  upon  the  vielle  ^  and  the  harp,  and  singing  of  songs, 
verses,  and  poems  taken  from  popular  stories,*  together 
with  dancipg,  tumbling,  and  other  feats  of  agility,  formed  a 
principal  part  of  the  joculator's  occupation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  probably  so  they  might 

1  Garrick's  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  K.  vol.  ii. 

2  'Janino  !e  tregettor,  facienti  ministralsiam  suam  coram  rege,'  &c.  ; 
that  is,  to  Janino  the  tregetour,  for  p)erforming  his  minstrelsy  twfore  the 
king,  in  his  chamber  near  the  priory  of  Swineshead,  twenty  shillings.  Lib. 
Coinput.  Garderobse,  an.  4  Edw.  II.  fol.  86.  MS.  Cott.  Nero,  C.  viii. 

3  The  same  as  the  modem  hurdy-gurdy. 

*  Their  performances  are  thus  described  by  a  French  poet  who  wrote  in 
the  year  1230  : 

C'il  juggleurs  in  pies  esturent, 
S'ont  vielles  et  harp)es  prisses 
Chansons,  sons,  vers,  et  reprises, 
Et  gestes  chante  nos  ont. 

Du  Cange,  in  voce  yoculator. 
See  also  Sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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in  the  da>'S  of  Chaucer.  Another  part  of  the  juggler's  pro 
fession,  and  which  constituted  a  prominent  feature  in  his 
character,  was  teaching  bears,  a|)es,  monkeys,  dogs,  and 
various  other  animals,  to  tumble,  dance,  and  counterfeit  the 
actions  of  men  :  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  ujKjn 
this  subject  a  few  pai^es  farilier  on. 

In  a  book  of  customs,  siiys  St  Foix,^  made  in  the  reign 
of  Saint  Louis,  for  tlie  regulation  of  the  duties  to  be  paid 
upon  the  little  chatelct  at  the  entrance  into  l*aris,  we  read, 
that  a  merchant,  who  brought  apes  to  sell,  should  pay  four 
deniers ;  but,  if  an  ape  belonged  to  a  joculalor,  this  man, 
by  causing  the  animal  to  <laiue  in  the  presence  of  the  toll- 
man, was  privileged  to  j)ass  duty-free,  with  all  the  aj»paratus 
necessary  for  his  j)errormances :  heme  came  the  |»roverh, 
*  Pay  in  money  ;  the  ape  pays  in  gambols.'  Another  article 
specifies  that  the  jotr.lator  mii^ht  escape  the  juyinent  of  the 
toll  by  singing  a  couplet  of  a  song  before  the  colle<  tor  of 
the  duty. 

C'omenius,  I  take  it.  has  given  us  a  proper  view  of  the 
juggler's  exhibition,  as  it  was  ciispl  lyed  a  century  and  a  half 
back,  in  a  short  chapter  entitled  Trestigix',  or  Sleights.-  Ii 
consists  of  four  ^^iv^.•rti^emeIUs.  in<  lu-lin^  the  j<m  ;ilator's  own 
]»erforman<"es  :  and  the  other  three  are  tumbling  an  1  jnmj>- 
ing  through  a  hoop:  the  ^Totosijuc  dances  of  the  clown,  or 
mimic.  \\hc>.  it  is  said,  a;  j^-ared  wit!i  a  uurk  u;"»n  his  fa<*e  ; 
and  dancing  upon  the  ti.:lu  rope.  The  print  at  the  head  of 
his  <}uiplcr  is  made  au:reeably  t»>  the  Knjlish  custom,  and 
ditfLr>  a  little  from  the  oriu'inal  <!cs<  ripti-n.  In  the  latter  it 
is  ^.litl.  '  r!:c  juL'Liler  sheweth  >!ei.-:!i*is  n\u  <'f  a  j-ur^e.*  In 
the  print  there  is  no  y.w^x:  rcpre^enie-l  ;  b'lt  th.e  artist  is 
j.ra<  ti-sir.^  with  cuj)s  aixi  b.ilN  xw  the  mar.ner  they  are  used 
at  piocni.  The  tumbler  i>  walking  uj-on  b.is  l;.jn«ls.  The 
r»'  e  '\,VM  \\\'Z  i^  1  ier1'<  Tnu'd  bv  a  w-inan  linM-Mj  a  balancin;' 
pi»'c  ;  and  «»u  the  same  r«>j.e  a  man,  pr-il-il-lN  *cl'.\\n  t'>  the 
r"j'e.*  i-  rL-prc^LUted  hanging  by  one  leg  wi:ii  his  head  down- 
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wards.     In  modem  times,  the  juggler  has  united  songs  and 
puppet-plays  to  his  show, 

IX.- PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  JDCULATORS  AT  PARIS— 
THE  KING*S  JOCULATOR. 

The  joculator  regis,  or  king's  juggler,  was  anciently  an 
officer  of  note  in  the  royal  household ;  and  we  find,  from 
Domesday  Bookj  that  Berclic,  who  held  diat  office  in  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror,  was  a  man  of  property.*  In  the 
succeeding  century,  or  soon  afterwards,  the  title  of  rex  jug- 
I  a  torn  m,  or  king  of  the  jugglers,  was  conferred  upon  the 
chief  performer  of  the  company,  and  the  rest,  I  presume, 
were  under  his  control  The  king*s  juggler  continued  to 
have  an  establishment  in  the  royal  household  till  the  time 
of  Henry  VIIL  ;^  and  in  his  rctgn  the  office  and  title  seem 
to  have  been  discontinued. 

X.— GREAT  DISREPUTE  OF  MODERN  JUGGLERS. 

The  profession  of  the  juggler,  with  that  of  the  mmstrel, 
had  fallen  so  low  in  the  public  estimation  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  performers  were  ranked, 
by  the  moral  writers  of  the  time,  not  only  with  *  ruffians, 
blasphemers,  thieves,  and  vagabonds  ;  *  but  also  with  *  Here- 
tics, Jews,  Pagans,  and  sorcerers;'^  and,  indeed,  at  an 
earlier  period  they  were  treated  with  but  little  more  respect, 
as  appears  from  the  following  lines  in  Barclay's  Eclogues : 

Jug£jlers  and  pipers,  bourders  and  flatterers, 
Baudcs  and  janglt-rs.  and  cursed  adouterers."* 

In  another  passage,  he  speaks  of  a  disguised  juggler,  and  a 
vile  jester  or  bourder;^  by  the  word  disguised   he  refers, 

1  '  Gloweccsterscire.  Berdic,  joculator  regis,  habet  iij  villas,  et  ibi  v  car.  ; 
nil  redd.*     Extract  from  Domesday. 

*  Essay  on  Ancient  Minstrels,  prefixed  to  bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  xciii. 

^  A  Treatise  against  Dicing,  Dauncing,  vaine  Playes,  or  Enterludes,  &c., 
by  John  Northbrooke,  printed  at  London  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

**  Egloge  the  third,  at  the  end  of  Brant's  'Ship  of  Fools,'  by  Barclay, 
printed  AD.  1508. 

^  '  Mirrour  of  Good  Manners,'  translated  from  the  Latin  by  Barclay,  who 
\N  as  a  priest  and  monk  of  Ely. 
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perhaps,  to  the  clown,  or  mimic ;  who,  as  Comenius  has  just 
informed  us,  danced  'disguised  with  a  vizard.'  In  mor* 
modem  times,  by  way  of  derision,  the  juggler  was  called  a 
hocus-j)Ocus,*  a  term  applicable  to  a  pick-jxHrket,  or  a  com- 
mon cheat ;  and  his  performances  were  denominated  juggel- 
ling  castes. 2 

*  Or  hokos-pokos.  as  by  IVn  Jonson.  in  *The  Sc.iplc  of  Ncww.'  See 
p.  231.  This  is  the  earliest  mention  I  have  found  <if  this  term.  It  o«viiri 
aj^nin  in  the  Seven  Champions,  by  Jolm  Kirk,  acted  in  1663  ;  '  My  muthcr 
cor.ld  juggle  as  well  as  any  hocus-ixx:us  in  the  Horld." 

'*  '  riayes  confuted.'  by  Stephen  Gosson  ;  no  date,  but  written  about 
15S0. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

L  Bandng,  Tiimblfng^  and  Balancingn  part  of  the  Joculatoi's  Proreasion. — 
n,  PcTlbrmed  by  Women. ^HL  Dancing  con  nccled  wilh  Tunibhng. — 
iV*  Anliquitf  of  TunihUng— much  eticquraged-— V.  VimoTis  Dances 
described.  ^  VL  Tlie  Gleeinpn's  Dances,  —  VI  l.  EjtemplificaUjon  of 
Glecmefi's  TJances.— VUt.  The  i^^wo^ti  Dance, ^-IX*  Rc^pe  Dancing  and 
wonderful  Perfomiantes  on  the  Rope. — X.  Rope  Dancing  from  the 
Battlements  of  St  Paura,— XL  Rope  Dancing  from  St  Paul's  Steeple* 
— XII.  Rope  Dnndng  Irom  AU  Saints"  Chyreh.  Hertford.— XUl.  A 
Dutchman's  Finals  on  St  Paul's  Weatliercock. — XlV.  Jacob  Hall  the 
Rope  Dancer.— XV.  Modem  criebrated  Ropr  Dancing.— XV L  Rope 
DancitJg  at  Sadler's  Wells.— XVII.  Fools  Dsince.— XVUI.  Morris 
Dance— XIX.  Egg  Dance.— XX.  Ladder  Dance— XJCt.  Jocular 
Dancat.-XX1L  Wire  Dicing.— XXH I,  Bdlle^te  Dances.-XXlV, 
Lea  pin  %  and  Vault  ing. — X  XV,  nalancj  n  g* — X  XV I .  Ret  tiarkflble  Ftats, 
—X  X  V 1 1 ,  Tlie  H05ture-M  as  lef  "s  Tricka,— X  XVI 1 1 .  The  MourJeban  k. 
—XXIX,  The  Tinker —XXX.  The  Fire-Eater, 

L— JOCULATORS'   DANCING, 

Dancing,  tumbling,  and  balancing,  with  variety  of  other 
exercises  requiring  skill  and  agility,  were  originally  included 
in  the  performances  exhibited  by  the  gleemen  and  the 
minstrels  ;  and  they  remained  attached  to  the  profession  of 
the  joculator  after  he  was  separated  from  those  who  only 
retained  the  first  branches  of  the  minstrel's  art,  that  is  to 
say,  poetry  and  music. 

11.— WOMEN   DANCERS   AND   TUMBLERS. 

The  joculators  were  sometimes  excellent  tumblers  ;  yet, 
generally  speaking,  I  believe  that  vaulting,  tumbling,  and 
Ixilanting,  were  not  executed  by  the  chieftain  of  the  glee- 
man's  company,  but  by  some  of  his  confederates  ;  and  very 
often  tills  part  of  the  show  was  performed  by  females,  who 
were  called  glee-maidens,  CDa&en-jlypienb,  by  the  Saxons ; 
and  tumbling  women,  tomblesteres,  and  tombesteres,  in 
Chaucer,  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  tomban,  to  dance, 
vault,  or  tumble.  The  same  poet,  in  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose,  calls  them  saylours,  or  dancers,  from  the  Latin  word 
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salio.  They  are  also  denominated  sauters,  from  saut  in 
French,  to  leap.  Hence,  in  *  Pierce  Ploughman/  one  sajrs, 
*  I  can  neither  saylen  ne  saute.'  They  are  likewise  in 
modern  language  called  balancing  women,  or  tymbestcres, 
players  upon  the  tymbrel,  which  they  also  balanced  occa- 
sionally, as  we  shall  fiiul  a  little  farther  on.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  the  ancient  usage  of  introducing 
females  for  the  performances  of  these  difficult  si>ecimens  of 
art  and  agility,  has  been  successively  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

III.— DANCING   CONNECTKI)  WITH  TUMULIXG. 

Dancing,  in  former  times,  was  closely  connected  i*-ith 
those  feats  of  activity  now  called  vaulting  and  tumbling; 
and  such  exertions  often  formed  part  of  the  dances  that 
were  j)ublicly  exhibited  by  the  gleemen  and  the  minstrels ; 
for  which  reason,  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  fre(iuenily  used 
the  terms  of  leaping  and  tumbling  for  dancing.  Both  the 
j^hrases  occur  in  the  Saxon  versions  of  St  Mark's  Gosi)el  ; 
where  it  is  s;iid  of  the  daughter  of  Herodixs,  that  she 
vaulted  or  tumbled,  instead  of  danced,  before  king  Herod.* 
In  a  translation  of  the  seventh  centur)-,  in  the  Cotton 
Librar>;-  it  says  she  pla'xeec,  t  jchciDe  pejiotc ;  she  jumped, 
or  leajied,  and  pleased  Herod.  In  another  Saxon  version  of 
the  eleventh  centur)-.  in  the  Royal  Librar\\-*  she  tumbCfcc,  t 
hir  licot«e  pe^^l*^e ;  she  tumbled,  and  it  pleased  Hero<l.  A 
third  reads,  Herodias'  daughter  tumbo'tc  r«pc»  tumbletl 
there.  \r.  These  interpretations  of  the  sacretl  text  might 
easily  ari>.e  frnm  a  misconception  of  the  translators,  who, 
s'lpposinLT  that  no  common  dancing  could  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  monarch  so  j»otently,  or  extorted  from 
him  the  promise  of  a  reward  so  extensive  as  that  they  found 
>tale<l  in  the  reronl ;  therefore  referred  the  performance  to 
some  wonderful  displ.iyiiieius  of  a;  tiviiy,  resembling  those 
themselves  might  have  seen  exhibited  by  the  glee-maidens, 

>  St  Mark,  chap.  vi.  vrr.  aa.  •  Nero,  D.  iv. 

•  No.  I.  A.  xiv. 
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CD  occasions  of  soleamity^  in  the  ootirts  of  SaKOO  po^^otatet^ 
We  may  abo  obsen^e,  that  tbe  like  eiplntiovi  of  Ae 
passage  was  not  only  received  in  tbe  SuMn  vcntoAs  of  tbe 
Gospel,  but  continued  m  cb<^e  of  much  wost  ooifem  date  ; 
and,  agreeably  to  the  same  idea,  mxay  of  the  UlamnMllMly  ia 
depicdng  this  part  of  the  holy  histoT>v  hate  feprescoted  llic 
damsel  m  the  action  of  tnnabtmg,  or,  at  l^ui%  of  wilJui^  uposi 
her  hands.  Mr  Brand,  b  hi:^  edirkm  of  *  fkFUf ne'f  Vii%ar 
Antiquities/  has  qTioted  ofie  in  old  Ei^lish  that  reads  thu*: 
'  WTien  the  daughter  of  Herodjras  was  ia  coroyo,  and  had 
tomblyde  and  ple^de  Harowde'  I  have  bt^drc  rne  a  MS. 
of  the  Harleian  CoUectioo,*  m  French,  in  ihe  thtnecnth 
century,  written  by  some  codmastic,  which  rektet  to  the 
church  fasts  and  festival&p  Speaking  of  the  death  of  J  oho 
Baptist,  and  Ending  this  tumbling  damsel  to  ha^e  been  the 
cause,  tbe  pious  author  tueats  ber  with  mtKh  conUsmy^ 
as  though  she  had  been  one  of  the  dancto^  girii  bdongiiig 
to  a  company  of  jtiggters^  who  in  his  time,  it  leemi,  were  ix^t 
considered  as  paragons  of  virtue  any  more  Ovan  they  are  In 
the  present  day.  He  says  of  her,  *  Bien  saveit  treschier 
e  tiimber  ; '  which  may  be  rendered,  *  She  was  well  skilled  in 
tumbling  and  cheating  tricks.'  And  accordingly  we  find  the 
following  representation. 


53.   Herod ias  Tumbling. 

Herodias  is  so  drawn  in  a  book  of  Prayers  in  the  Royal 
1  No.  2253,  foL  45. 


r 
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Library.^    There  is  the  subjoined  representatiou  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier. 


54.  //tf\\itas  Tumb'iH^wita  h^-r  Srri'jat. 

Ifer  servant  stands  by  her  side.  The  <irawing  occurs 
in  a  series  of  Scripture  hist(^ries  in  the  Harleian  Coileciion,* 
written  and  illuminated  at  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth centur}-. 


IV.— ANTinriTV  OK  TUMiU.ING. 

The  exhibition  of  dam  inJ,^  connetrted  with  leaping  and 
tuml)lin^.  ft»r  the  cnicrtainmcnt  of  |»rinccs  ami  nublcmen  on 
occasions  of  fc-^tiviiy.  is  of  hi,:;h  anti»i:jity.  Hcmier  mentions 
two  dam  in.;  tumblers,  who  >ioo*l  upon  their  hcail>/*  and 
movvd  about  to  the  measure  of  a  song,  for  the  diverNion  of 
Menelaiis  an* I  hi>»  courtiers,  at  the  celebration  of  his 
dau^liter's  nuptials.  It  seems  that  the  astonishment  cx- 
cileil  by  the  dilfn  ulty  of  such  j>erfor mantes,  obvialeil  the 
ab^ur^l.ty,  and  renilered  them  a;;reeable  to  j)ersons  of  rank 
and  altl  lence.  'I'he  ,Saxt>n  prim  es  encouraged  the  dancers 
and  I  nil  biers  ;  and  the  courts  of  the  N\>rman  monarchs  were 
crowded  with  them  :  we  have,  indeed,  but  few  of  their  cxer- 


'  N'>  a.  n.  »ii. 
■  K  »i1\nw.  hli   iv   lin.  i3. 
c;;ii  ^  HI  ca}iiu  Ucjiciunt. 


•  No.  1527. 
The  original  word  is  kv^w  qrviH'i  ultatores 


^ 
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tions  partiaikrt^ed ;  for  the  monks,  through  whose  medittm 
the  histories  of  the  middle  ages  have  generally  been  con- 
veyed to  us,  were  their  professed  enemtes :  it  is  certain, 
however,  notwithstajidiag  the  censure  promulgated  in  iheir 
dbfavour,  that  they  stood  theb  ground,  and  were  not  only 
well  received^  but  even  retaiaed,  in  the  houses  of  the 
opulent.  No  doubt^  they  were  then,  as  in  the  present  day, 
an  iroraoral  and  dissolute  set  of  beings,  who,  to  promote 
merriment,  frequently  descended  to  the  lowest  kinds  of 
buflTooner)'.  We  read,  for  instance^  of  a  tumbler  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IL  who  rode  before  his  Majesty,  and  fre- 
quently fell  from  his  horse  in  such  a  manner  that  the  king 
was  highly  diverted,  and  laughed  exceedingly,'  and  rewarded 
the  performer  with  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  which  at  that 
period  was  a  very  considerable  donation,  A  like  reward  of 
twenty  shillings  was  given,  by  order  of  Henry  VI IL,  to  a 
strange  tumbler^  that  is,  I  suppose,  an  itinerant  who  had  no 
particular  estabhsbment ;  a  like  sum  to  a  tumbler  who  per- 
formed before  him  at  Lord  Bath's ;  and  a  ^milar  reward  to 
the  *  tabouretts  and  a  tumbler/  probably  of  the  household.' 
It  should  seem  that  these  artists  were  really  famous  mirth- 
makers  ;  for,  one  of  them  had  the  address  to  excite  the 
merriment  of  that  solemn  \iVf^(A  queen  Mary.  *  After  her 
majesty,'  observes  Strype,  *  had  reviewed  the  royal  pensioners 
in  Greenwich  Park,  there  aimc  a  tumbler,  and  played  many 
pretty  feats,  the  queen  and  cardinal  Pole  looking  on ; 
whereat  she  was  observed  to  laugh  heartily.'  * 

v.— V.VRIOUS  D.VN'CES. 

Among  the  pastimes  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of 
queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenelworth  castle,  there  were  shown,  a.s 
Laneham  says,  before  her  Highness,  surprising  feats  of  agility, 
by  an  Italian,  'in  goings,  turnings,  tumblings,  castings,  hops, 
jumps,  lea[/s,  ski[>s,  s[>nngs,  gambaud^,  somersaults,  caprct- 
tings,  and  flights,  forward,  l/ar  kward,  sirJewayH,  riownward, 

*  '  rv  qiieux   !r   roi   rv^i  ^;rnn»^rr.'*nf/     Roll  of  V\%\tf.u%t%  In  ^\\n  fign  i4 
kinp  PM'Aard  11.  in  thr  jxa  /--.ion  'A  I  homni  \\t\r.,  rvj 

'  From  a  MS.  in  fhr  F^'-rn'-rnhr^n'^'r  ♦,  f )*,fur.,  an.  13  Mf.u.  Vlff, 

*  Lcciei.  Mein.,  voi-  u.  p.  '^12,  c^^    yj. 
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upward,  and  with  sundry  windings,  gyrings,  and  drcomflec- 
tions/  which  he  performed  with  so  much  ease  and  lightness, 
that  words  are  not  adequate  to  the  description ;  '  insomuch 
that  1/  says  I^neham,  '  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was  a 
man  or  a  spirit;'  and  aftenvanls,  *As  for  thb  fellow,  I 
cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  him  ;  save  that  I  fnay  guess  his 
back  to  be  metalled  like  a  lamprey,  that  has  no  bone,  but  a 
line  like  a  lute-string.*  *  S>o  lately  as  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  this  species  of  performance  continued  to  be  fashion- 
able ;  and  in  one  of  the  Ta tiers  we  meet  with  the  following 
passage :  *  I  went  on  Friday  last  to  the  Opera ;  and  was 
surprised  to  find  a  thin  house  at  so  noble  an  entertainment, 
'till  I  heard  that  the  tumbler  was  not  to  make  his  appearance 
that  night.'  ^ 

llirce  ancient  specimens  of  the  tumbler's  art  are  sub- 
joined. 


55.    r«i»i.*//«^».— -T///.  Cemtmry. 

This  engraving  represents  a  woman  bendmg  herself 
backwards,  from  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
Cotton  Library.' 

>  I^ineham's  Ijetter.  in  Mr  NichoU's  Pnifsrcsaes  of  («>uoon  Kliubeth.  pp. 
16,  17.  *  No.  115.  cLitcd  Jan.  3,  170^  *  lAMnitun.  A.  x 
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56.  Tumbling.— XIV,   Century, 

In  this  second  representation  a  man  is  performing  the 
same  feat,  but  in  a  more  extraordinary  manner.     The  ori- 


57.  Tumbling.— XIV.  Century. 
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ginal  is  contained  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloonc' 
The  representation  of  a  girl  turning  over  upon  her  hands, 
on  p.  297,  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library- at  Oxford." 
Both  these  MSS.  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Feats  of. 
activity  by  tumblers  were  then,  as  at  present,  enlivened  with 
music. 

VI.— THE  GLEEMEN'S  DANXES. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  my  intention  to  insinuate,  from 
what  has  been  said  in  the  foregomg  pages,  that  there  were 
no  dances  j)erformcd  by  the  Saxon  glecmen  and  their 
assistants,  but  such  as  con^istCll  of  vaulting  and  tumbling : 
on  the  contrary,  I  trust  it  may  be  j^roved,  that  their  dances 
wore  varied  and  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  those  for  whom 
the  perfonnance  was  appropriated ;  being  calculated,  as 
occasion  recjuired,  to  excite  the  admiration  and  procure  the 
applause  of  the  wealthy  or  the  vulgar. 

VII— EXEMPLIFICATION  OF  GLEEMEN'S  DANCES. 


ii.'ffmjM's  Damce. 


'IX.  Century, 

We  have  already  noticed  a  dance,  represented  by  tht 
engraving  No.  49,  from  a  i>ainting  of  the  eighth  centui}*,  the 
*  No.  335.  •  No.  364. 
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ixiost  anraent  of 


««aL^ 


IP  tiie 
to 


die 

icT  ttetvo 
cQltf  JQ  llie  put  lli^  ate 
least  iiMficaliGA  of 
irhat  fibnibr  I 
naodcTD  hompipc- 

Hcre,  alsOf  «e  find  a  jots^ 
nutsic  of  tvQ  Sptes  sod  ^  \jt^  ;  md  tiie 
be  esfvessed  bf  the  stitt  b  ntfctf  dot  of  case 
of  moliofv  than  of  leapinft  or  coitSMxtiDp  of  dbe  bodf  li  a 
vklem  maitacr.  It  is  ciideaxt  tiiat  this  iktixk^uioa,  «!ikfa  is 
frooi  a  Latm  and  Saj^on  MSL  of  die  mmli  centmjp  m  the 
CottoD  librOT',*  was  mteiided  far  tbe  itpnaemaliiMi  d[  part 
of  the  gkgtmn's  cxliibirioo ;  fof  tJbe  des^ner  has  ot^ntled 
tDto  tbe  marpn  a  number  of  beadi  aod  pasts  of  %ajes^ 
oeoessarily  incomplete  from  «asi£  of  loosa,  who  ajipear  as 
spectators;  bcit  dicse  are  much  cooiused^  aod  in  some 
plaD^  oblitetaied,  so  that  they  could  nol  hate  been  copied 
wi^  anf  tc^cfabSe  eSecL    The  dance  represented  hf  the 


59.  Dancing  to  a  Bear. 

engraving  No.  51,  from  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  centur)',^  jn  which 

the  musician  bears  a  part,  I  take  to  be  of  the  burlesque 

kind,  and  intended  to  excite  laughter  by  the  absurdity  of  the 

i  On  p.  252.  2  Cleopatra,  C.  viii.  »  On  p.  256. 
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gestures  practised  by  the  performers ;  but  that  in  the  engrav- 
ing on  p.  299,  from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
Royal  Librar}',*  has  more  api)earance  of  elegance. 

The  (lance  is  executed  by  a  female ;  and  probably  the 
perfection  of  the  dance  consisted  in  approaching  and  reced- 
ing from  the  bear  with  great  agility,  so  as  to  prevent  his 
seizing  uj)on  her,  and  occasioning  any  interruption  to  the 
performance,  which  the  anin\al,  on  the  other  hand,  api>ears 
to  be  exceedingly  desirous  of  etTecting,  l)eing  unmuzzled  for 
the  purpose,  and  irritated  by  the  scourge  of  the  juggler. 

VIII.— THE  SWORD-DANXE. 

There  is  a  dance  which  was  probably  in  great  repute 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  because  it  was  derived  from  their 
ancestors  the  ancient  Germans;  it  is  called  the  sword-dance; 
and  the  performance  is  thus  described  by  Tacitus:*  'One 
public  diversion  was  constantly  exhibitetl  at  all  their  meet- 
ings ;  young  men,  who,  by  fre^juent  exercise,  have  attained 
to  great  perfection  in  that  pastime,  strip  themselves,  and 
dance  among  the  points  of  swords  and  spears  with  roost 
wonderful  agility,  an<l  even  with  the  most  elegant  and 
graceful  motions.  They  do  not  perfonn  this  dance  for  hire, 
but  for  the  entertainment  of  the  spectators,  esteeming  their 
applause  a  sufficient  reward/'  This  d.ince  continues  to  be 
j)ractiscd  in  the  northern  parts  of  Knyl.md  about  Christmas 
time,  when,  says  Mr  Hrand,  *  the  fool-plouj^h  goes  about ;  a 
])agcant  that  consists  of  a  number  of  swonl-dancers  dragging 
a  j)Unigh.  with  music/  The  writer  then  tells  us  that  he  had 
seen  this  dance  performed  wiry  fro(|uently.  with  little  or  no 
variation  from  the  anricnt  metho<l,  excepting  only  that  the 
dancers  of  the  j>rcscni  <iay,  when  they  have  fomieil  their 
swords  into  a  figure,  lay  them  ui)on  the  ground,  and  dance 
roun<l  them. 

I  have  not  been  fi>rtunate  enough  to  meet  with  any  de- 
lineation that  accords  with  the  foregoing  descriptions  of  the 

•  No.  a,  B.  viii.  •  Tadt.  dr  Mtiri!i.  Oerm..  c.*p.  24. 

•  Thr  n-jiii-r  ni.iy  find  a  mnre  partirul.ir  annimt  tA  ihr  v.iriotis  inntion« 
and  tiirnn-*  funn*^!  Ii'v  ihc  d.incrrs.  from  OLius  M;iKnus,  in  Nfr  Drand's  DOtcs 
ujfuu  the  i4tb  ciiaptcr  of  Bourne" i  Vulgar  ^Vmiiiuiiic*,  p.  175. 
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sword-dance  ;  but  in  a  Latin  manuscript  of  Prudentius  with 
Saxon  notes,  written  in  the  ninth  centur)^  and  now  in  the 
Cotton  Library,^  a  military  dance  of  a  different  kind  occurs. 
It  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  has  not,  that  I  recoUectj  been 
mentioned  by  any  of  our  writers.  The  drawing  is  copied 
below. 


60.   ^bxvord- Dance. 

This  drawing  represents  two  men,  equipped  in  martial 
habits,  and  each  of  them  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  shield, 
engaged  in  a  combat ;  the  performance  is  enlivened  by  the 
sound  of  a  horn ;  the  musician  acts  in  a  double  capacity, 
and  is,  together  with  a  female  assistant,  dancing  round  them 
to  the  cadence  of  the  music ;  and  probably  the  actions  of 
the  combatants  were  also  regulated  by  the  same  measure. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  and,  I  doubt  not,  long  before 

that  period,  a  species  of  sword-dance,  usually  performed  by 

young  women,  constituted  a  part  of  the  juggler's  exhibition 

at  Bartholomew  fair.     I  have  before  me  two  bills  of  the 

1  Cleopatra,  C.  viii. 
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shows  there  presented  some  time  m  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.  The  one  speaks  of  'dancing  with  several  naked 
swords,  performed  by  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age ; '  which, 
the  showman  assures  us,  had  given  'satisfaction  to  all 
persons,'  The  other,  put  forth,  it  seems,  by  one  who  be- 
longed to  Sadler's  Wells,  j)roinises  the  comi>any,  that  they 
shall  see  *  a  young  woman  dance  with  the  swords,  and  upon 
a  ladder,  surpassing  all  her  sex.*  Both  these  bills  were 
jmnted  in  the  reign  of  (jueen  Anne ;  the  first  belonged  to  a 
showman  named  Crawley;*  and  the  second  to  James  Miles, 
from  Sadler's  Wells,  who  calls  his  theatre  a  music  booth,  and 
the  exhibition  consisted  chielly  of  dancing.  The  originals 
are  in  the  Ilarleian  Library.^  About  thirty  years  back,*  i 
remember  to  have  seen  at  Flockton's,  a  much  noteil  but 
very  clumsy  juggler,  a  girl  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  came  upon  the  stage  with  four  naked  swords,  two 
in  each  hand ;  when  the  music  j)layed,  she  tumeil  round 
with  great  swiftness,  and  formed  a  great  variety  of  figures 
with  the  swords,  holding  ihem  over  her  head,  down  by  her 
sides,  behind  her,  and  o<:casionally  she  thrust  them  in  her 
bosom.  The  dance  generally  continued  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes ;  and,  when  it  was  fini:>hed,  she  sioj)j)eil  suddenly, 
without  aj)peari  ng  to  be  in  the  least  giddy  from  the  constant 
reiteration  of  the  same  nu)tion. 

IX.— THE  ROVE-D.VNCE. 

This  species  of  amusement  is  certainly  very  ancient. 
Teren<  e,  in  the  prologue  to  Hecyra,  comi)lains  that  the 
attenti<jn  of  the  i»ul)lic  was  drawn  from  his  play,  by  the  ex- 
hibitions of  a  rope-dancer : 

It.i  p<ipuUis  ^tUllio  stupidus  in  funam!mlo 
•-  Aiimiurn  ix.cu]i.ir.it. 

We  are  well  assured,  that  dancing  upon  the  rope  con- 
stituted a  i)art  of  the  entertiiinment  presentetl  to  the  public 
by  the  minstrels  and  joculators ;  and  we  can  trace  it  as  far 
back  a^^  the  thirteenth  centur}' :  but  whether  the  dancers  at 

»  Set:  p.  245.  »  No.  5931.  •  j^ Before  iSoo.] 
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that  time  exhibited  qpon  &e  dick  or  liglit  lopt^  at  iqxn 
IfOthf  canooc  easOj  be  andrtatnol;  and  «e  ur  ci^Eallf  m 
the  daik  fespcctii^  die  extotf  of  tiidr  alaiiticE;  bat,  if  n 
iflaj"  jn4gc  fom  the  ^*^*»***g  speamens  itf  oiber  leats  cf 
agilitf  pedbrraed  hf  tl^m  or  thco^  compasioiiSt  wc 
&i]i/  conclude  thai  thej  vcre  bjr  no  meaa 
artists. 

When  Isabd  of  Bavaiia,  queen  to  ChaHcs  VI.  of  Fianoc, 
made  her  public  entry  into  Para^  among  oliier  eHEAOfdmair 
exhibitioDS  prepared  for  h^r  receptkin  was  ibe  foflowing^  re- 
corded by  Frotssait,  wbo  was  himse^  a  witness  to  the  husx : 
*  There  was  a  mai'ster  ^  cajxie  out  of  Geaiie ;  he  had  tsed  a 
corde  tipoo  the  hyghest  house  on  the  bcydge  of  Saynt 
MicbeU  over  all  die  houses,  and  the  other  etide  was  tyed  to 
the  hyghest  tower  of  oar  Ladye's  diarche ;  and^  as  the  quene 
passed  b^^  aad  was  In  the  great  streat  called  Our  Lad^'e's 
strete ;  bycausc  it  was  late,  this  sayd  mayster,  w>  U\  two 
bnnnynge'  candelles  in  hys  handes,  issued  out  of  a  Uttcl 
stage  that  he  had  made  on  the  heyght  of  our  Lad>''s  tower, 
s)Tiginge^  as  he  went  upon  the  cord  all  alonge  the  great 
strete,  so  that  all  that  sawe  him  hatUle  manayle  how  it  might 
be  ;  and  he  bore  still  in  hys  handes  the  two  brinnynge  can- 
delles, so  that  he  myght  be  well  sene  all  over  rar)-s,  and 
two  myles  without  the  city.  He  was  such  a  tombler,  that 
his  lightnesse  was  greatly  praised.'  In  the  French,  *  Molt 
fist  d  appertices  tant  que  la  legicrete  de  lui,  ct  toutes  fcs 
oeuvres  fiirent  molt  prisees  ;'  '  He  gave  them  many  proofs 
of  his  skill,  so  that  his  agility  and  all  his  performances  wore 
highly  esteemed.'  The  manner  in  which  this  extraordinary 
feat  was  carried  into  execution  is  not  so  clear  as  might  be 
wished.  The  translation  justifies  the  idea  of  his  walking 
down  the  rope  ;  but  the  words  of  Froissart  arc,  *  S'asbit  sur 
eel  corde,  et  il  vint  tout  au  long  de  la  rue  ;*  that  is,  literally, 
he  seated  himself  upon  the  cord,  and  he  came  all  along  the 

^  I  have  followed  the  old  English  tninslation  bv  \jnn\  IW?inrr«.  Thr 
French  is  '  maistre  engigneur,'  which  may  be  rencleretl  'master  J»»KK''^''.' 
Vol.  iv.  chap.  38.  fol.  47. 

^  Burning  or  lighted  candles,  in  the  French  chierges  arduns. 

»  Singing. 
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street;  which  indicates  his  slidmg  down,  and  then  the  trick 
will  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  that  follow.  But  St 
Foix,  on  the  authority  of  another  historian,  says,  he  de- 
scended dancing  upon  the  cord ;  and,  passing  between  the 
curtains  of  blue  talTety,  ornamented  with  large  fleurs-de-lis 
of  gold,  which  covered  the  bridge,  he  placed  a  crown  upon 
the  head  of  Isabel,  and  then  remounted  upon  the  cord.* 

X.— kOPE-DANCING  FROM  THE  BATTLEMENTS  OF 

ST  rAUi;s. 
A  performance  much  resembling  the  foregoing  was  ex- 
hibited before  king  Edward  VI.  at  the  time  he  passed  in 
procession  through  the  city  of  Lx)ndon,  on  Friday,  the  nine- 
teenth of  February,  1 546,  previous  to  his  coronation.  *  When 
the  king,'  says  the  author,  *was  advanced  almost  to  St 
(ieorgc's  church,^  in  Paul's  church-yard,  there  was  a  rope  as 
great  as  the  cable  of  a  ship,  stretched  in  length  from  the 
l)atilements  of  Paul's  steej)le,  with  a  great  anchor  at  one 
end,  fastened  a  little  before  the  dean  of  Paul's  house-gate ; 
and,  when  his  Majesty  approached  near  the  same,  there 
came  a  m.m,  a  stranger,  being  a  native  of  Arragon,  lying  on 
the  roj>e  with  his  head  forward,  casting  his  arms  and  legs 
abroad,  running  on  his  breast  on  the  rope  from  the  battle- 
ments to  the  ground,  as  if  it  liad  been  an  arrow  out  of  a 
bow,  and  stayed  on  the  ground.  Then  he  came  to  his 
Majesty,  and  kissed  his  foot;  and  so,  after  certain  words  to 
his  llii;hness,  he  departed  from  him  again,  and  went  upwanis 
upon  the  rope  till  he  came  over  the  midst  of  the  church- 
yard ;  wliere  he,  having  a  rope  al»out  him.  jjlayed  certain 
mysteries  on  the  rope,  as  tuinliling,  and  casting  one  leg  from 
anotlier.  Then  took  he  the  ruj)e,  ami  tied  it  to  the  cable, 
and  tie<l  hiiiiNelf  by  the  ri,:;lu  leg  a  little  space  beneath  the 
wrist  of  the  foot,  and  hung  by  one  leg  a  certain  si)ace,  and 
after  re(  overed  himself  a^ain  \>iih  the  saitl  roj)e  and  unknit 
the  knot,  and  came  tlown  ;igain.  Which  stayetl  his  Majesty, 
with  all  the  train,  a  good  space  of  lime.'* 

*   l*\v.ii^  Mir  I'.iri^.  %••!.  ii.  p.  43. 

3  It  «ihtiiiiil  Ih*  M  <irrt;i>r\  s  cliitrth.  which  stood  on  the  south  liile  uf 
bl  r.uiVv  nr-irlv  ^•}lJ*>^lt••  to  the  IKun^  Gutcw.iy. 
'  Aidixo*o|;ui,  Vol.  \ix. 
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XL— ROPE-DANCING  FROM  ST  PAUL'S  STEEPLE. 

This  trick  was  repeated,  though  probably  by  another  per- 
former, in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary ;  for,  according  to 
Holmshed,  among  the  various  shows  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Philip  king  of  Spain,  was  one  of  a  maa  who  '  came 
downe  upon  a  rope,  tied  to  the  battlement  of  Saint  Pauk*s 
church,  with  his  head  before^  neither  staieing  himself  with 
hand  or  foot^  which,'  adds  the  author,  'shortlle  after  cost 
him  his  life.'  ^ 

XIL— ROPE-DANCING  FROM  ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH, 
HERTFORD, 

A  similar  exploit  was  put  in  practice,  about  fifty  yeafs 
back,*  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom  ;  I  received  die 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into 
execution  at  Hertford  from  a  friend  of  mine,*  who  assisted 
the  exhibitor  in  adjusting  his  apparatus,  and  saw  his  per- 
formancc  several  times :  A  rope  was  stretched  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  of  All  Saints'  church,  ami  brought  obliquely  to 
the  ground  about  fourscore  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  where,  being  drawn  over  two  strong  pieces  of  wood 
nailed  across  eacli  other,  it  was  made  fast  to  a  stake  driven 
into  the  earth ;  two  or  three  featlier-bcds  were  then  placed 
upon  the  cross  timbers,  to  receive  the  performer  when  he 
descended,  and  to  break  his  fall.  He  was  also  provided 
with  a  flat  board  having  a  groove  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  he 
attached  to  his  breast ;  and  when  he  intended  to  exhibit,  he 
laid  himself  upon  the  top  of  the  rope,  with  his  head  down- 
wards, and  adjusted  the  groove  to  the  rope,  his  legs  being 
held  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose,  until  such  time 
as  he  had  proi)erly  balanced  himself.  He  was  then  liberated, 
and  descended  with  incredible  swiftness  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  to  the  feather-beds,  which  prevented  his  reaching  the 
ground.  This  man  had  lost  one  of  his  legs,  and  its  place 
was  supplied  by  a  wooden  leg,  which  was  furnished  on  this 

^   Ilolinshed,  Chron.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1121.  ^  [Before  1800.] 

3  Mr  John  Carrington,  of  Dacon's,  in  the  parish  of  Bramfield,  near  Hert- 
ford 

20 
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occasion  with  a  quantity  of  lead  sufficient  to  counterpoise  the 
weight  of  the  other.  He  performed  this  three  times  in  the 
same  day  ;  the  first  time,  he  descended  without  holding  any- 
thing in  his  hands ;  the  second  time,  he  blew  a  trurajK:! ; 
and  the  third,  he  held  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  which  he  dis- 
char^^cd  as  he  came  down. 

XIII.— A  DUTCHMAN'S  FKATS  ON  ST   PAUL'S  WEATHER- 
COCK. 

To  the  foregoing  extraordinary  exhibitions  wc  may  add 
another  etiually  dangerous,  but  executed  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  roi)e.  It  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  queen 
Mary  in  her  passage  through  London  to  Westminster,  the  day 
before  her  coronation,  in  1553,  and  is  thus  describeii  by 
Holinshed  :  *  *  When  she  came  to  Saint  Pauleys  church-yard 
against  the  school,  master  Ileywood  sat  in  a  pageant  under 
a  vine,  and  made  to  her  an  oration  in  I^itin ;  and  then  there 
was  one  Peter,  a  Dutchman,  that  stoode  \x\x)n  the  wealher- 
cocke  of  Saint  Paul's  steeple,  holding  a  streamer  in  his 
hands  of  five  yards  long,  and  waving  thereof  He  sometimes 
stood  on  one  foot,  and  sht^ok  the  other,  and  then  he  kneeled 
on  his  knees,  to  the  great  marvell  of  all  the  jHrople.  He  had 
matle  two  scattulds  under  him  ;  one  above  the  cross,  having 
torches  and  streamers  set  upon  it,  ami  another  over  the  ball 
of  the  cross,  likewise  set  with  streamers  and  torches,  which 
could  not  burn,  the  wind  was  so  great.*  The  histonan 
infonns  us,  that  *  Peter  had  sixteene  pounds,  thirleene  shil- 
lings, and  foure  penre,  given  to  him  by  the  citie  for  his  costs 
and  paines,  and  fur  all  his  stutfe.' 

XIV.-JACon  HALL  TMK  ROPE-DANCER. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  there  was  a  famous  rope- 
dancer  named  Jacob  Mall,  whose  pjjrtrait  is  still  in  existence.* 
The  open-hearted  duchess  ofClevel.mil  is  said  to  have  been 
so  partial  to  this  man,  that  he  rivalled  the  king  himself  in 
her  alfections,  and  receivetl  a  salary  from  her  Grace. 

>  lluliiiohi*il.  C'hron..  vol.  iii.  p.  looi- 
'  Granger,  hiug.  Hut.,  vol.  iv.  p.  349. 
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XV.— MODERN  CELEBRATED  ROPE-DANCING, 

Soon  after  the  ajcccssion  of  James  IL  to  the  thrcmfp  a 
Dutch  woman  made  her  appearance  in  thtf  country ;  utd 
*  when/  says  a  modem  author,  '  ihe  first  danced  and  vsalted 
upon  the  rope  in  London^  the  spectators  behcid  her  mill  ^ 
pleasure  mLxed  with  pain,  as  she  seetned  evcrjr  momcot  in 
danger  of  breaking  her  neck/  This  woman  wbm  afierwardA 
exceeded  by  Signora  Violanle,  who  not  only  exJiibitcd  luanf 
feats  which  required  more  strength  and  agility  of  body  thaa 
she  was  mistress  of,  but  had  also  a  suongtr  head,  m  thtf 
performed  at  a  much  greater  distance  Crooi  the  ^ounft  than 
any  of  her  predecessors.  Sign  or  Vtolante  wa*  no  Icsii  cJt- 
cellent  as  a  rope-dancer.  The  spectatoni  were  JWtoiiikhefJ, 
in  the  reign  of  George  IL,  at  seeing  the  fkniotii  Turk  daoc4 
upon  the  rope,  balance  himself  on  slack  wire  without  a  paiiiti 
and  toss  up  oranges  alternately  with  his  handj :  Imt  thii 
admiration  was  considerably  abated  when  one  of  the  omngiei 
happened  to  fall,  and  appeared  by  the  sound  to  be  a  liall  of 
painted  lead.  Signer  and  Signora  Sjjinaruta  were  not 
inferior  to  the  Turk.  '  The  former  dan<  ed  on  the  roj>e  (in 
1768)  at  the  Little  Hieatre  in  the  Hayniarket,  with  two  hoys 
tied  to  his  feet.  But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  a 
monkey  has  lately  performed  there,  both  as  a  ro|>e-<ian(  er 
and  an  equilibrist,  such  tricks  as  no  man  was  thought  etjual 
to  before  the  Turk  api>»cared  in  iuigland.'  ^ 

ROPE-DANCING  AT  SADLER'S  WKLLS,  &c. 

During  the  last  century,  Sadler's  Wells  was  a  famous 
nursery  for  tumblers,  balance-masters,  and  dancers  upon  the 
rope  and  upon  the  wire.  These  exhibitions  have  of  late 
years  lost  much  of  their  popularity  :  the  tight-rope  dancing, 
indeed,  is  still  continued  there  ^  by  Richer,  a  justly  celebrated 
performer.  This  man  certainly  disjilays  more  ease  and 
elegance  of  action,  and  much  greater  agility,  upon  the  rope, 
than  any  other  dancer  that  I  ever  saw :  his  exertions  at  all 

1  Granger,  vol.  iv.  pp.  352,  353.  »  [In  1801.] 
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times  excite  the  astonishment,  while  they  command   the 
applause  of  the  spectators. 

I  shall  only  obscne,  that  the  earliest  representation  of 
rope-dancing  which  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  a  little  print 
affixed  to  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  vocabularj'  of  Co- 
menius,  translated  by  Hoole;^  where  a  woman  is  de]>icted 
dancing  upon  the  tight-roi)e,  and  holding  a  balance  charged 
with  lead  at  both  ends,  acrording  to  the  common  us,i^e  of 
the  i)rcsent  day;-  and  behind  her  we  see  a  man,  with  his 
hand  downwards,  antl  hanging  upon  the  same  rope  by  one 
of  his  legs.  This  feat,  with  others  of  a  similar  kiml,  are 
more  usually  pertbrmed  ui>on  the  slack  roi)e,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  put  into  motion  ;  the  performer  frei|uently 
hanging  by  one  foot,  or  by  both  his  hands,  or  in  a  variety  of 
dirterent  manners  and  attitudes  ;  or  by  laying  himself  along 
upon  the  rope,  holiling  it  with  his  hantls  and  feet,  the  latter 
being  crossed,  antl  turning  round  with  incredible  swiftness, 
which  is  called  roasting  the  pig. 

XVII.— FOOL'S  DANCK. 

'I1ic  fool's  dance,  or  a  dance  performed  by  persons 
c<iuii»ped  in  tlie  tlresses  appropriated  to  the  fools,  is  ver\' 
ancient,  and  orij^^inally.  I  apprehentl,  formed  a  part  of  the 
pageant  belonging  to  the  fe:»lival  of  fools.  This  lestiv.il  was 
a  religious  nunninery,  usually  hcM  at  Christmas  time  ;  and 
consi^ted  of  various  ceremonials  and  mixrkeries,  not  only 
exceeilingly  ridiculous,  but  shameful  and  impious.^  A  ve>tige 
of  the  fool's  dance,  i»reserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Ilodleian 
Library.*  written  and  illuminated  in  the  reign  of  king  F.dward 
III.  and  conij)letLd  in  1.544,  is  cropied  on  next  jMge. 

In  this  rej)re*^entation  of  the  dance,  it  seems  c (inducted 
with  some  degree  of  regularity ;  and  is  assi^ieil  by  the  music 

*  drlii-i  Sfn'Uiiliiirn  I'irtus.  Aiv  i<J53. 

•  kiili'.r  r!.ir»«fs  \k\\\\  Kr«'-»t  f.m'ity  \%ithc»ut  any  li.i!;incrf».  nm!  u.ilks  flrmfi 
th"  rM|-'  inti)  th»?  |-:t.  .ini!  .\>t«'ni!s  ;if;a:ii.     Mr  ;i!"h)  adil*  a  v.iri*  ty  uf  u!hi-i 

^  .\x\  .ni.iMint  of  i\i^  fi*-t:\.il  ni.iy  be  found  in  ihe  account  of  rhn&tinAz 
Cf.ini'-*.  iMN.k  IV.  lIu]}.  ui.  M.xt.  9. 
«  .No.  ./.4. 
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of  the  regals  and  the  bagpipes.^  The  dress  of  the  musicians 
resembles  that  of  the  dancers,  and  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  habit  of  the  court  fool  at  that  period.^  1  make  no  doubt, 
the  morris-dance,  which  afterwards  became  exceedingly 
popular  in  this  countr)',  originated  from  the  fool's  dance  ; 
and  thence  we  trace  the  bells  which  characterized  the 
morris-dancers.  The  word  morris  applied  to  the  dance  is 
usually  derived  from  Morisco,  which  in  the  Spanish  language 
signifies  a  Moor,  as  if  the  dance  had  been  taken  from  llie 
Moors ;  but  I  cannot  help  considering  this  as  a  mistake,  for 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  Morisco  or  Moor  dance  is  exceed- 
ingly different  from  the  morris-dance  formerly  practised  in 

J  [In  the  drawing  the  musicians  face  the  rlancers  :  they  are  phi/  ed  Iwlow 
them  in  the  above  engraving  to  suit  the  pres<'nt  p.ige.  | 

2  [Mr  Douce  is  of  opinion,  that  the  f!;ince  s<rt  forth  alxivr  f»y  Mr  StniU, 
from  the  Bodleian  MS.,  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  festival  of  fool*.  J 
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this  country ;  it  being  performed  by  the  castanets,  or  rattles, 
at  the  end  of  the  fingers,  and  not  with  bells  attached  to 
various  parts  of  the  dress.  In  a  comedy  called  Variety, 
printed  in  1649,  we  meet  with  this  passage  :  '  like  a  Baccha- 
nalian, dancing  the  Spanish  Morisco,  with  knackers  at  his 
fingers.'  Tliis  dance  was  usually,  I  believe,  performed  by  a 
single  person,  which  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  morris- 
dance.  Sir  John  Hawkins^  observes  that,  within  the  memory 
of  persons  living,  a  saraband  danced  by  a  Moor  constantly 
formed  part  of  the  entertainment  at  a  pu])pet-show ;  and  this 
dance  was  always  performed  with  the  castanets.  I  shall  not 
l)retend  to  investigate  the  derivation  of  the  word  morris; 
though  probably  it  might  l)e  found  at  home :  it  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  applied  to  the  dance  in  modem  times, 
and,  I  trust,  long  after  the  festival  to  which  it  originally 
belonged  was  done  away  and  had  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion. 

XVIII.— MORRIS-DANXE. 

The  morris-dance  was  sometimes  performed  by  itself, 
but  was  much  more  frequently  joined  to  processions  and 
pageants,  and  especially  to  those  appropriated  for  the  cele- 
l)ration  of  the  May-games.  On  these  occasions,  the  Hobby- 
horse, or  a  Dragon,  with  Robin  Hood,  the  maid  Marian, 
and  other  characters,  supposed  to  have  l>een  the  companions 
of  that  famous  outlaw,  made  a  part  of  the  dance.  In  latter 
times,  the  morris  was  fre<|uenlly  introduced  uj»on  the  stage. 
Stephen  Ciosson,  who  wrote  about  1579,  in  a  little  tract  en- 
titled *  Playes  Confuted,'  si)eaks  of  •daunring  of  gigges, 
galiardes,  and  morisces,  with  hobl»i  horses,'  as  stage  per- 
fomuuces. 

Tlie  garments  of  the  morris-danrors,  as  we  obser\*etl  be- 
fore, we-re  adorned  with  bells,  whit  h  were  not  ]»Kiced  there 
merelv  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  but  were  to  be  sounded  as 
they  dan<  ed.  These  bells  were  of  unequal  sizes,  ami  differ- 
ently tlenominaled.  as  the  fore  bell,  the  second  l>ell,  the 
treble,  the  tenor  or  great  bell,  and  mention  is  also  nude  of 
double  bells.  In  the  thiril  year  of  tjueen  Kli/abelh,  two 
>  IIiatar>-  lif  Muhic,  \«.il.  iv.  p.  308. 
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dozen  of  morris-bens  were  estimated  at  one  shilling,*  The 
principal  dancer  in  the  morris  was  more  superbly  habited 
than  his  companions,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  an  old 
play,  *  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal  Green/  by  John  Day, 
1659J  wherein  it  is  said  of  one  of  the  characters,  *  He  wants 
no  cloths,  for  he  hath  a  cloak  laid  on  with  gold  lace,  and  an 
embroidered  jerkin ;  and  thus  he  is  marcliing  hithet  like  the 
foreman  of  a  morris.' 

I  do  not  find  that  the  moms-dancers  were  confined  to 
any  particular  number :  in  the  ancient  representation  of  this 
dance  given  by  the  engraving  No.  6r,  there  arc  five,  ex- 
clusive of  the  two  musicians.  A  modem  writer  si>eak3  of  a 
set  of  morris-dancers  who  went  about  the  country,  consist- 
ing of  ten  men  who  danced^  besides  the  maid  Marian,  and 
one  who  played  upon  the  pipe  and  tabor,' 

The  hobby-horse,  which  seems  latterly  to  have  been 
almost  inseparable  fi'om  the  morris-dance,  was  a  compound 
figure ;  the  resemblance  of  the  head  and  tail  of  a  horse,  with 
a  light  wooden  firame  for  the  body,  was  attached  to  the  per* 
son  who  was  to  perform  the  double  character,  covered  ^^^th 
trappings  reaching  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  conceal  the  feet 
of  the  actor,  and  prevent  its  being  seen  that  the  supposed 
horse  had  none.  Thus  equipped,  he  was  to  prance  about, 
imitating  the  curvetings  and  motions  of  a  horse,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  following  speech  in  an  old  tragedy  called 
the  ^  Vow-breaker,'  or  *  Fair  Maid  of  Clifton,'  by  William 
Sampson,  1636.  *  Have  I  not  practised  my  reines,  my 
carrecres,  my  prankers,  my  ambles,  my  false  trotts,  my 
smooth  ambles,  and  Canterbury  paces — and  shall  the  mayor 
put  me,  besides,  the  hobby-horse?  I  have  borrowed  the 
fore-horse  bells,  his  plumes,  and  braveries ;  nay,  I  have  had 
the  mane  new  shorn  and  frizelled. — Am  I  not  going  to  buy 
ribbons  and  toys  of  sweet  Ursula  for  the  Marian — and  shall 
I  not  play  the  hobby-horse  ?  Provide  thou  the  dragon,  and 
let  me  alone  for  the  hobby-horse.'     And  aftenvards  :    *  Alas, 

^  Arcluxoloj^i.i,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  See  also  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  a  tragi- 
comedy, by  William  liowley,  printed  in  1658, 

-  bee  Johnsons  Dictionary,  woxd  Morris-dance, 
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Sir :  I  come  only  to  borrow  a  few  ribbandcs,  bracelets^  car- 
rings,  w}'ert>'crs,  and  silk  girdles,  and  handkerchers,  for  a 
morris  and  a  show  before  the  queen — I  come  to  furnish  the 
hobby-horse' 

XIX.— THE  EGG-DANXE. 

I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  the  antiquity  of  this  dance.  The 
indication  of  such  a  porforniance  occurs  in  an  old  comedy, 
entitled  *  The  longer  thou  livcst,  the  more  Foole  thou  art/ 
by  William  Wager.  ^  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  where 
we  meet  with  these  lines  : 

L'|-h»n  my  one*  fiwte  pri'trly  I  can  hoppe, 
Anvi  ilauncc  it  iriinloy  al>oiit  .in  cgj;!'. 

Dancing  ujion  one  foot  was  exhibited  by  the  Saxon  glee- 
men,  and  jirohaMy  by  the  Norman  minstrels,  but  more 
csi»ecially  by  the  womcn-tlancers,  who  might  thence  ac(]uire 
the  name  of  hoj^pesteres,  which  is  given  by  Ch.iucer.  A 
vestige  of  this  (knoniination  is  still  retained,  and  applieii  to 
dan<  ing,  though  somewhat  contemptutiusly  :  for  an  inferior 
dancing-meeting  is  generally  called  a  hop.  A  representation 
of  the  dance  on  one  foot,  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
tenili  century,  appe.irs  by  the  engraving  N*).  52,*  where  the 
glee  nun  is  performing  to  the  sound  of  the  harp. 

Hopping  matches  for  prizes  were  occasionally  made  in 
the  sixlccnlh  century,  as  \vc  learn  from  John  Heywoode  the 
e)>igranuii:itist.  In  his  *  Troverbs.*  printed  in  1566,  arc  the 
following  lines  :  — 

Wi'T"  w'hkv-  !.'■?';•»•  in  Ar\.\  our.  Imij  tinv  nny  lirinij 

—  I  l.>j.i>>:i';  nm::..  1;'.  {■-:  .1  11::  ;•  *1  i  ni-!i''. 

An<l  .nu  iin,  in  the  *  Four  P's.*  a  pl.iy  by  ihe  same  author, 
oPic  of  ilie  I  h.ir  u  terN  i>»  directed  'to  hi»p  ui»on  one  foot;' 

.iiid  ;;■-.« 'llier  "^.w^. 

H-n-  WTO  a  h  •j'jvr  M  \.   p  f.r  fh«-  rio:?. 

Heni  e  it  appear^  a  rin.^  was  usually  the  jiri/e,  and  given  to 
him  uiiD  <  n\\\\\  lu)p  be^t,  and  (ontinue  to  ilo  so  the  longest 

^  li  irri-.H  <•  <•  '.'.^vtiun  of  UM  ri-iy^,  i  vul.  iSino.  '  Seep.  357. 
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But  to  return  to  the  egg-dance.  Tliis  perfonnance  was 
common  enough  about  thirty  years  back^^  and  was  well 
received  at  Sadler's  Wells  \  where  I  saw  k  exhibited,  not  by 
simply  hopping  round  a  single  egg,  but  in  a  manner  that 
tnudi  increased  the  difficulty,  A  number  of  tgg^^  \  do  not 
precisely  recollect  how  many,  bnt  I  believe  about  twelve  or 
fourteen,  were  placed  at  certain  distances  marked  upon  the 
stage  ;  the  dancer,  taking  his  stand,  was  blind-folded  j  and 
a  hornpipe  being  played  in  the  orchestrap  he  went  through 
all  the  paces  and  figures  of  the  dance,  passing  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  eggs  without  touching  one  of  them. 

XX.^THE  LADDER  DANCE. 

So  called,  because  the  performer  stands  upon  a  ladder, 
which  he  shifts  from  place  to  place,  and  ascends  or  descemls 
without  losing  the  equilibrium,  or  permitting  it  to  falK  This 
dance  was  practised  at  Sadler's  Wells  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  and  revived  about  thirty  years  back.  It 
is  still  continued  there-  by  Dubois,  who  calls  himself  the 
clown  of  the  Wells,  and  is  a  very  useful  actor,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  performer  upon  the  tight-rope.  In  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  James  Miles,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a 
performer  from  vSadlers  Wells,  kept  a  music-booth  in  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  where  he  exhibited  nineteen  different  kinds 
of  dances  ;  among  them  were  a  wrestler's  dance,  vaulting 
upon  the  slack  rope,  and  dancing  upon  the  ladder  ;  the  latter, 
he  tells  us,  as  well  as  the  sword-dance,  was  performed  by  *  a 
young  woman  surpassing  all  her  sex.'^ — An  Inventory  of 
Playliouse  Furniture,  quoted  in  the  Tatler"*  under  the  article, 
'  Materials  for  Dancing,'  specifies  masques,  castanets,  and 
a  ladder  of  ten  rounds.  I  apprehend  the  ladder-dance 
originated  from  the  ancient  pastime  of  walking  or  dancing 
upon  very  high  stilts.  A  specimen  of  such  an  exhibition  is 
given  on  next  page  from  a  MS.  roll  in  the  Koyal  Library,  written 
and  illuminated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.^     The  actor  is 

^   [Reckoning:  from  iSoi.]  ^  [In  1801.] 

3  Had.  Lib.  5931.  *  Vol.  i.  No.  42.  »  14,  B.  v. 
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exercising  a  double  function,  that  is,  of  a  musician^  and  of  a 
dancer. 


6-    Stilt  n.incini:.  —XIII,  Century. 


XXI.— JOCl'LAR  DANCKS. 

In  the  *  Roman  <lo  la  Rose/  we  read  of  a  dance,  the  name 
of  whit:h  is  no\  re('<.>rilc(l.  perfonned  l»y  two  young  women 
li.^htly  dothetl.  The  ori.i^iual  reads,  MJiii  estoient  en  pure 
roites,  et  ircsscs  a  meiui  tresNe;'  whi<  h  Chaucer  renders, 
*  In  kyriels,  and  nouL-  other  wcde,  an*!  fayre  ytressed  every 
Iresse.*  The  Krcncli  iniiiiiale.'*  lliat  their  hair  was  jilalted,  or 
brail  led  in  Miiall  braid  <.  The  thin  tiolliinj:,  I  supjwse,  was 
u^ed  then,  as  it  is  n-)w  u|»on  hke  cm  tMsions,  to  show  iheir 
jiersDns  io  ,::ri\itcr  a<lvanta;,'e.  In  their  ilani  in.;  they  dis- 
jiliycd  a  \aru'iy  ot'  sinful. ir  atlitiitles  ;  the  one  i  ouiing  as  it 
Wire  iri\atcly  to  llie  other,  aiiil.  when  they  were  near  lo- 
^'etlier.  ill  a  |»layso!iie  ni.niiier  they  turned  their  laces  al>OUt, 
s»  that  tliey  seenie.i  continually  to  kiss  eai  h  other. 

'Ilh-y  t?iP  w  \f.ri* 
ThiT  rn-iiitJir^  sn  t!..it.  ;liri.iii;li  ili-^r  p!.»v. 
h  si'Miiil  .1-.  llii">  kwti-  .liw.iy.    -t  'i.iu.rr  s  .'r;«J.';/i.'if. 

A  dance,  the  merit  of  whi<;h,  if  I  mistake  not,  consisted 
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m  the  agility  and  adroitnesB  of  the  perlbnncr,  lus  been 
DOticed  airesuly,  and  b  represented  bf  tiie  cfl§|Afiag  Koi 
51  ;i  and  likewi^  in  No.  59,*  vficie  m  woipiii  i 
and  eludmg  the  pursuit  of  a  bear  wnilc  a^|^  t^  tile  i 
of  his  master.  The  varioos  sitoataom  of  llw  Mittm  n 
di^ppointnient  of  the  animal  e«itat  no  dimbi;  the 
as  well  as  the  appimse  of  the  speettton. 

Many  of  the  ancient  dances  wen  of  a  jocular  kbdt  and 
sometimes  executed  by  one  persoo  ^  we  hare,  for  instajioev 
an  account  of  a  man  who  danced  Qpoo  a  tatik  hdktm  }aB% 
Edward  11.  The  particulars  of  die  daaee  m  ooc  ipcciSed; 
but  it  is  said,  that  his  Majesty  bj^ghed  very  heartily  at  the 
performance :  '  £t  lui  fist  tres  grandemcnl:  rircL'^  It  pro- 
bably consisted  of  quaint  attitudes  and  fidicxiJoas  g^^cnla' 
tions.  The  king,  however,  was  so  delighted,  that  he  gave  a 
reward  of  fifty  shillings  to  the  dancer,  which  was  a  great  sum 
in  those  days.  A  few  years  ago/  there  was  a  fellow  that 
used  to  firequent  the  difierent  public-houses  in  the  metro- 
polis, who,  mounting  a  table, wovdd  stand  upon  his  head  with 


63.   Remarkable  Dance.— XIII.   Century. 

»  On  p.  256.  '^  On  p.  290. 

3  Rot.  Comput.  temp.  Edw.  II.  penes  T.  Astlc,  esq.        *  [Before  i8oi.  1 
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his  feet  towards  the  ceiling,  and  make  all  the  different  steps 
of  a  hornpipe  upon  it  for  the  diversion  of  the  company. 
His  method  of  performing  was  to  place  a  j>orter-|)Ot  uyiou 
the  tabic,  raised  high  enough  for  his  feet  to  touch  the  ceiling, 
when  his  head  was  upon  the  pot.  I  have  been  told  that 
many  publicans  would  not  permit  him  to  come  into  their 
hou.scs,  because  he  had  damaged  their  ceiling,  and  in  some 
places  danced  i)art  of  it  down.  An  exhibition  nearly  as  ridicul- 
ous is  represented  on  p.  3 15,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Librar)*.* 
There  we  ])erceive  a  girl  dancing  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  joculator,  who  at  the  same  time  is  playing  upon  the  lug- 
pijjes,  and  appears  to  be  in  the  action  of  walking  forwards. 

xxii.-\viRi:-nANCiN(;. 

Wire-dancing,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  I  have  seen  ex- 
hibited, appears  to  me  to  be  misnamed  :  it  consists  rather  of 
\arious  feats  of  bal.iiK  in::,  the  ac  tor  sitting,  standing,  lying, 
or  walkin^^  upon  ilic  wire,  whit  h  at  the  same  time  is  usually 
swung  ba(k wards  and  forwards  ;  and  this.  I  am  told,  is  a 
mere  tri(  k,  to  give  the  grciter  air  of  difticulty  to  the  per- 
forman<  e.  Instead  of  dancing.  1  would  call  it  balancing 
upon  the  wire. 

XXIII.    i;ai.i.ktti:i)AN\  KS. 

The  irraud  ri.:;ure-(la:n  es.  an<l  lulleltes  of  a<  lion,  as  ihcy 
are  callctl,  of  tlie  niMkru  times,  mo^l  probably  surjjass  in 
splendour  ihe  ancient  exhibitions  of  dancing.  They  first 
a]»i»eared,  I  l>clieve.  at  the  ( >pera  house  ;  but  have  since 
been  a<loi»te<l  by  the  two  royai  theatres,  and  imitated  with 
less  splon<loiir  uji(»n  the  Minnner  .st.ij^es.  'i'hesc  sj)ectacles 
are  too  exten^iM:  by  Ux  \\\  tlieir  oj)crations,  and  loo  multi- 
farit)us,  to  be  <leMnbe(l  in  a  general  work  like  this:  sutTice 
it  tt»  '^.ly.  tliey  are  ]ianti»miini<  al  representation.^  of  historical 
antl  ]-'KtJral  s'.ibje*  ts,  cxprc^^cil  by  fantaNtical  j:estures, 
aiijed  by  superb  dresses.  ele;:.inl  inu>ic,  and  beautiful 
scenrry  ;  and  sorry  am  1  lo  add,  they  have  nearly  eclipsed 
the  si>l)er  portraitures  of  re.d  natiire.  and  su|iersedcd  in  the 
public  estimation  the  Icns  attra*  live  lessons  of  good  sense. 
1  14,  I..  111. 
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XXIV.-^LEAFIKG  AXD  VAULTIXC 


Tliac  m^  colaiii  fc»ts  of  ^"■M'Tt  afid  tmultmg  tltat 
bstre  oo  axnectiofi  v«h  daadi^  sodi  as  kxpnig  and  tum- 
li^  with  ifae  bed»  c»ver  t^  Ind  ia  the  atr,  tienncd  the 
■UmuiiuTt,  qyraptly  called  a  sooierset  Mfi  Fiouit  «|»Cik- 
tngcjf  Roboi  Carr«  cail  of  Sonaxx,  »id  fr^fmittrof  Jimei 

fromhim.'^  The worf, ho^tif ei,  wai  »  vat^ aitd  appBcd  ty 
the  tmoblos  tn  ibclot  ^nyre  tnggiooiitdT  liAre  die  Intii 
of  CttT.  There  was  abo  tine  icxi  of  tiznm^  imnd  wtlit 
g^cal  i>i|wJilj^  altooaiely  braripi^  upon  ^e  Mnds  and  feett 
ill  niirtiBiinl  ihie  i^^^  In  a  : 
*The  Chflxser  of  a  Qaack  Doc^Di^' I 
1676^  the  dxipifk,  boMt^g  d(  hv  csidb  s^t^  'Tlie 
Gilgal,  bdf^  viciimdj  aSc&ed  mil  a  ytfWffij  catne  n 
hundred  kagiies  to  nect  me  m  a  ^o^tfi:  I  ^ine  him  n 
spcedf  an  aofmtttaai^  Aon  Ms  doloc,  tkat  dbe  sert  ai^  h« 
daneed  a  sarahasd  with  Sptfa|»  and  -        -   -  ^r^ 

this  is  e^^dc^-t3y  coi3Jo:r::r^  th-e:  'iir^  f'vr  the  sake  of  ridicale. 
The  j>erfonn2i:cc  of  lt:>;.  r^*  -rv^.-.  bi.Tr:>-  •*r.i:.y:,\  heads, 
and  through  h'>op/^,  evpe^.v^iv  t-^;  l>.t^^;r.  i^  ij^  ezplost  of 
long  standing :    we  f^ry:  ::  rt7.7'rv;:.^-yl  2:^  tir.e  ajir-zjrzed  en- 


\t^ 


^-JW" 


Two  boys  are  d'r^/i'V/j    i/^.C  '.j^   ".<    '^'/-^Jv;  ^^^  ^>^  ^'•^'"^ 


»   Hc-t-^/.-.^n  '/    J--;::^ 
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preparing  to  leap  through  it,  having  deposited  his  cloak 
upon  the  ground  to  receive  him. 

William  Stokes,  a  vaulting-master  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  boasted,  in  a  jniblication  called  'The  Vaulting 
Master,'  &c.,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1652,  that  he  had  reduced 
*  vaulting  to  a  method.'  In  his  book  are  several  plates  con- 
taining (liftercnt  specimens  of  his  practice,  which  consisted 
chictly  in  Icajjing  over  one  or  more  horses,  or  upon  them, 
sometimes  seating  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  sometimes 
standing  upon  the  s;uue.  All  these  feats  are  now'  performed 
at  Astley's,  and  at  the  Circus  in  St  George's  Fielils,  with 
many  adiiitional  ac4uircmcnis ;  and  the  horses  gallop  round 
the  ride  while  the  actor  is  goiiii;  through  his  mamx*u\Tes :  on 
the  contrary,  the  horses  belonging  to  our  vaulter  remained 
at  rest  during  the  whole  time  of  his  exhil>ition. 

A  show- 1 )i  11  for  liartlnilomew  Fair,  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,*  annoum  es  *  the  wonderful  performances  of 
that  most  celebrated  master  Simj»son,  the  famous  vaulter. 
who,  being  lately  arrivetl  from  Italy,  will  show  the  world 
what  vaultin:,'  is!'  The  bill  sj»eaks  pompously:  how  far  his 
abilities  coinc  ide«l  with  the  promise,  I  cannot  determine,  for 
n(me  of  his  exLTtioiis  are  .specified.  I  Jut  the  most  extra- 
ordinary vaulii-r  iliai  has  ajipeared  within  my  memory  was 
l»rou;^hi  forwar-l  in  i  79<;.  at  the  Circus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Yorkshire  naiiK-d  Ireland,  ilu-n  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
exceedinnly  well  m.iile.  an«l  upwanls  of  six  t'eel  hi,.:h.  Me 
leaped  over  nine  hordes  slanclin:,'  side  by  ^ide  an«l  a  man 
seated  upon  the  mid  horse ;  he  jumped  over  a  garter  held 
fourteen  feet  hii^h  ;  and  at  ant»ther  jump  kickeil  a  bladder 
han^in^  sixteen  feet  at  least  from  the  ground  ;  and,  for  his 
own  benefit,  he  leaped  over  a  temji'»rary  machine  represent- 
in;^  a  broa«l  wlieeletl  wau.::«»n  wiih  the  till.  These  astonish- 
ing spe«  iniens  <if  sirenLiili  and  ability  were  i)ertbnned,  with- 
out any  trie  k  f»r  <leiepiion.  by  a  fair  jump,  an<l  not  with  the 
somersault,  whirli  is  usually  practised  on  such  occasions. 
After  a  run  of  ten  or  twelve  yards,  he  ascende<l  an  inclined 
j.lane.  constnicte«l  with  thick  boards,  and  alKml  three  feet 
*    III  iSoi.J      "  In  a  vulunitf  of  .Miscellaneous  rapexs,  Diltl.  Harl.  5931. 
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in  height  at  one  end ;  from  the  upper  part  of  this  plane  he 
made  his  spring,  and  having  performed  the  leap,  was  re- 
ceived into  a  carpet  held  by  six  or  eight  men.  I  examined 
this  apparatus  very  minutely,  and  am  well  persuaded  that 
he  received  no  assistance  from  any  elasticity  in  the  boards, 
they  being  too  thick  to  afford  him  any,  and  espi^tally  at  the 
top,  where  they  were  made  fast  to  the  frame  that  supported 
them ;  nor  from  any  other  kind  of  artificial  spring.  It  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  exertions  of  such  an  extraordinary 
nature  could  not  be  long  continued  without  some  disastrous 
accident ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  first  season  of  his  engage- 
ment,  he  sprained  the  tendon  of  his  heel  so  violently,  that 
he  could  not  perform  for  nearly  two  years  aftervk^ards. 

XXV.— BALANCING. 

Under  this  head  perhaps  may  be  included  several  of  the 
performances  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  eap^ 
daily  the  throwing  of  three  balls  and  ibree  knives  alter- 
nately into  the  air,  and  catching  them  as  they  fall,  as 
represented  by  the  engraving  No.  50,  fmni  a  MS*  of  the 
eighth  century.  This  trick,  in  my  memory,  commonly  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  puppet-showman's  exhibition  ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  extended  beyond  four  articles ; 
for  instance,  two  oranges,  and  two  forks ;  and  the  performer, 
by  way  of  conclusion,  caught  the  oranges  upon  the  forks. 

In  the  *  Eomance  of  the  Rose,'  we  read  of  tymbesteres,  or 
balance-mistresses,  who,  according  to  the  description  there 
given,  played  upon  the  tymbres,  or  timbrels,  and  occa- 
sionally tossing  them  into  the  air,  caught  them  again  upon 
one  finger.    The  passage  translated  by  Chaucer,  stands  thus : 

There  was  rnanyc  a  tymbestore — 
— Couthe  her  crafte  full  parfytly  : 
The  tymbres  up  full  subtelly' 
They  cast,  and  hent  full  ofte 
Upon  a  fyngcr  fay  re  and  softe, 
That  they  fay  led  never  mo.^ 


'   In  the  orijjinal  French  it  is  said, 

'  — et  tiniberesses, 

Qui  moult  savoient  bien  juer, 
Qui  ne  fin«uent  de  ruer 
Le  timbre  en  haut,  si  recueilloient 
JSus  un  doi  conques  enfaiUoienl." 
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Towards  the  close  of  last  summer  (1799)  I  saw  three 
itinerant  musicians  parading  the  streets  of  London  ;  one  of 
them  turned  the  winch  of  an  organ  which  he  carried  at  his 
back,  another  blew  a  reed-pipe,  and  the  third  played  on 
a  tambourine ;  the  latter  imitated  the  limbcsters  above 
mentioned,  and  frequently  during  the  performance  of  a  tune 
cast  up  the  instrument  into  the  air  three  or  four  feel  higher 
than  his  head,  and  caught  it,  as  it  returned,  upon  a  single 
finger  ;  he  then  whirled  it  round  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and 
j)roceeded  in  the  accompaniment  without  losing  time,  or 
occasioning  the  least  interruption. 

XXVI.— RKMAKKAHLE  FEATS  OF  BAI.AN'CING. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  ancient  balance- 
master's  art. 


This  eni^nvinL:.  frtnu  a  MS.  in  the  ljo«llei.in  Librar>\* 
rci»rc-cm>  .1  ^iil.  .i^  tlu  length  of  the  liair  seems  lo  indicate, 
hal  iuil  likr  a  !•  -y.  .11  id  kneeling  on  a  larire  broad  board, 
>uj'i'»r:cil  liori/ 'i.t.illy  l»y  two  men;  btlore  her  are  three 
>\v.ji(!-,  the  p<>ii.i>  iii«  liiuil  to  each  oiIkt.  ami  j'laced  in  a 
iiiajv.il.ir  toiin  ;  *»!ie  is  j'«»iiiiin;;  i-)  tlkin  with  her  right 
li.im!.  .Mill  liolils  in  lief  Kit  a  Mn.ill  insiriiment  somewliat 
reseniMini:  a  lru^\^.•l.  l«ut  1  neiilurknow  its  name  nor  its  use. 

The  man  in  the  next  en^ravin^,  from  a  drawinjj  in  a  MS. 
book  of  pr.iyer?»  po?,'«;essetl  by  Kramis  I)oi:«e.  e^ij.,  is  pcr- 
>  No.  J'.4. 
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66.  Balancing.— XIV,  Century. 
forming  a  very  difficult  operation  :  he  has  placed  one  sword 
upright  upon  the  hilt,  and  is  attempting  to  do  the  like  with 
the  second ;  at  the  same  time  his  attitude  is  altogether  z% 
surprising  as  the  trick  itself.     Feats  similar  to 


67.   Balancing. — XIV.  Century. 

I   have  seen    carried    into    execution,    and    especially    that 
of  balancing  a  wheel. 


tZ.—XlV.  Century, 
21 
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This  was  exhibited  about  the  year  1799,  at  Sadler's  Wclb» 
by  a  Dutchman,  who  not  only  supported  a  wheel  upon  his 
shoulder,  but  also  upon  his  forehead  and  his  chin :  and  he 
afterwards  extended  the  performance  to  two  wheels  tied 
together,  with  a  boy  standing  upon  one  of  them.  The  latter 
engraWngs  are  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  just 
referred  to.  The  following  is  from  a  MS.  Psalter  formerly 
belonging  to  J.  Ives,  esq.  of  Yarmouth. 


( 


In  ihc  midtlle  of  the  cighlcenih  ccnlur>',  there  was  a 
very  rclcljrated  balanrc-maslcr,  named  Matto<  ks.  who  made 
his  appcaranre  also  at  ihc  Wells ;  amuiig  other  tricks,  he 
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used  to  balance  a  straw  with  great  adroitness,  sometimes  on 
one  handy  soinetinies  on  the  other;  and  sometimes  he 
would  kick  it  with  his  foot  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
catch  it  upon  his  nose,  his  chin,  or  his  forehead.  His  fame 
was  celebrated  by  a  song  set  to  music,  entitled  *  Balance  a 
Straw/  which  became  exceedingly  popular.  The  Dutchman 
mentioned  above  performed  the  same  sort  of  feat  with  a 
small  peacock's  feather,  which  he  blew  into  the  air,  and 
caught  it  as  it  fell  on  dififerent  parts  of  his  face  in  a  very 
surjjrising  manner, 

XXVH— THE  POSTURE  MASTER. 

The  display  of  his  abilities  consisted  in  twisting  and  con- 
torting his  body  into  strange  and  unnatural  attitudes.  This 
art  was,  no  doubt,  practised  by  the  jugglers  in  former- ages; 
and  a  singular  specimen  of  it,  delineated  on  the  last-men- 
tioned Bodleian  MS.,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  is  here 
represented. 


70.    .-/  f'o^fure-.\f,isfcr.  —  A'//'.    Crfifi/ry. 

The  performer  bends  himself  backwards,  with  his  head 
turned  up  between  his  hands,  so  as  nearly  to  touch  his  feet ; 
ami  in  this  situation  he  hangs  by  his  hams  upon  a  pole,  sup- 
I'urted  by  two  of  his  confederates. 

The  i)osture-master  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  the  two  last  centuries ;  but  his  tricks  are  not 
particularized.     The  most  extraordinary  artist  of  this  kind 
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that  ever  existed,  it  is  said,  was  Joseph  Clark,  who,  •  though 
a  well-made  man,  and  rather  gross  than  thin,  exhibited  in 
the  most  natural  manner  almost  ever)'  species  of  deformity 
and  dislocition  ;  he  could  dislocate  his  vertebrae  so  as  to 
render  himself  a  shockin;^  spectacle;  he  could  also  assume 
all  the  un(  ouih  faces  ilut  he  hail  seen  at  a  Quakers*  meeting, 
at  the  theatre,  or  any  other  public  i)lace.'  To  this  man 
a  i)ni)er  in  the  *CIuardian'  evidently  alludes,  wherein  it  is 
said  :  '  I  remember  a  very  whimsical  fellow,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  tlie  i>«)sture-master,  in  Charles  the 
Second's  rei|;n,  wIk.i  was  the  plague  of  all  the  taylurs  about 
town.  He  would  send  for  one  of  them  to  take  mea:»iu'e 
of  him  :  but  would  s<j  contrive  it  as  to  have  a  most  immo- 
derate rising  in  one  of  his  shoulders  :  when  his  clothes  were 
brou-ht  home  and  tried  upon  him,  the  deformity  was 
removed  into  the  other  shoulder  ;  upim  which  the  taylor 
beL'L;e<l  pardon  for  the  mistake,  and  mended  it  as  fast  as  he 
iould;  but,  on  anutlur  trial,  fi)und  him  as  sirai^:,'ht-shouldered 
a  man  as  ime  wouKl  desire  to  see,  but  a  little  unfortunate  in 
a  humji  back.  In  sliort,  this  wandering  tumor  puz/led  all 
the  workmen  about  town,  who  foumJ  it  impossible  to 
arconunodate  m)  ( lian^'eable  a  cu>t«.)iner.' *  He  resiJetl  in 
Tall  Mall,  and  die* I  about  the  be^imiin^  of  king  WiUiam's 
rei^n.  (irauLier  tells  us  he  was  dead  in  the  year  1697.' 
'1  here  was  alM)  a  (vKi»rateil  pt)sture master,  by  the  name  of 
Hiugins.  in  the  reij^n  of  rpieen  Anne,  who  jierfomietl 
between  the  acts  at  the  theatre  royal  in  the  Ha\ market,  and 
e\hil>iied  '  nj.my  wi?nilertul  post 'ires.'  as  his  own  bill  de- 
K  iares  :  ■  I  know  no  tarther  ol  him.  In  the  present  day,  the 
ur.n.iiiiral  j)erf«)ruian(  e:»  of  the  jK>.sture-ma>lers  are  not 
f.l^hi••nable,  but  seem  to  excite  disgust  rather  than  ail- 
mi  rat  it  »n  in  the  public  mind,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
I  irely  exhibited. 

XXVIII.-  TIIK  MOINTKHANK. 

I  may  here  mention  .1  sUge-perfonner  whose  show  is 

'  Nil.  loj.  |ulv  8.  1713. 

■  r    <.  Vw'.  .  *'  ■    1^      S-^'.t'^i  n,i:.K   Tr.ms.  No.  343,  forjuly.  i  «y8. 

**  ;*jj  >.■ ..   L'olicct.  Ilazl.  1.1.'.  No.  3>ji. 
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usually  enlivened  with  mimiciyj  music,  and  tumbling;  I 
mean  the  mountebank.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  peri  ml  this 
vagrant  dealer  in  physic  made  his  appearance  in  England ; 
it  is  clear,  however,  that  he  figured  away  wiih  much  succtiss 
in  this  country  during  the  two  last  centuries  i  he  called  to 
his  assistance  some  oi  the  performances  practised  by  the 
jugglers ;  and  the  bourdour,  or  raerry-andrew,  seems  to 
have  been  his  inseparable  companion :  hence  it  is  said  in  an 
old  ballad,  entitled  *  Sundry  Trades  and  Callings,* 

A  mounrebank  without  hb  foot 
Is  jn  a  sorrowful  case. 

The  mountebanks  usually  preface  the  vending  of  their 
medicines  with  pompous  orations^  in  whicli  they  pay  as 
little  regard  to  truth  as  to  propriety.  Shakspeare  speaks  of 
these  wandering  empirics  in  very  disrespectful  terms  ; 

As  nimble  jugglers  that  deccivp  the  eye. 
Disguised  chi^Atets,  prating  mofuntebaDka* 
And  many  sticli  Uk*  Uberrines  of  sin. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II,  *  Hans  Buling,  a  Dutchman, 
was  well  known  in  London  as  a  mountebank.  He  was/ 
says  (Jrangcr/  'an  odd  figure  of  a  man,  and  extremely  fan- 
tastical in  his  dress  ;  he  was  attended  by  a  monkey,  which 
he  had  trained  to  act  the  |)art  of  a  jack-pudding,  a  part 
which  he  had  fonnerly  acted  himself,  and  which  was  more 
natural  to  him  than  that  of  a  professor  of  physic'  The 
ignorance  and  tlie  impudence  of  the  mountebanks  are 
ridiculed  in  the  'Spectator,'  and  especially  in  that  paper  which 
concludes  with  an  anecdote  of  one  who  exhibited  at  Ham- 
mersniidi.'^  He  told  his  audience  that  he  had  been  *  born 
and  hred  there,  and,  having  a  special  regard  for  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  he  was  determined  to  make  a  present  of  five 
shillmgs  to  as  many  as  would  accept  it :  the  whole  crowd 
stood  agape,  and  ready  to  take  the  doctor  at  his  word ; 
when,  ])utting  his  hand  into  a  long  bag,  as  every  one  was 
cxi)ecting  his  crown-piece,  he  drew  out  a  handful  of  little 
j-ackets,   each   of  which,    he   informed   the  spectators,  was 

^   Rio^.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  350. 
'  \'ol.  viii.  Nu.  572  ;  see  also  vol.  vi.  No.  444. 
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constantly  sold  for  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  that  he 
would  bnto  the  odd  five  shillings  to  every  inhabitant  of  that 
place.  'I'he  whole  assembly  immediately  closed  with  this 
generous  oflor,  and  took  off  all  his  physic,  after  the  doctor 
had  made  them  vouch  tliat  there  were  no  foreigners  among 
tli'jni,  but  that  they  were  all  Hammersmith  men.' 

XXIX.-THH  TINKER. 

Another  itinerant,  who  seems  in  some  degree  to  have 
rivalled  the  lower  classes  of  tlic  jugglers,  was  the  tinker;  and 
accordingly  he  is  included,  with  them  and  the  minstrels, 
in  the  act  against  vagrants  established  by  the  authority  ot 
queen  Klizabelh.'  His  performances  were  usually  exhibited 
at  fairs,  wakes,  and  other  places  of  public  resort  :  they  con- 
sisted in  low  buffoonery  and  Uulicrous  tricks  to  engage  the 
attiMition  and  move  the  laughter  of  the  populace.  Some  of 
them  are  specified  in  the  following  si)eech  from  'Tlie  Two 
Maides  of  Moreclai  ke,' an  old  dramatic  perfomiance,  j Tinted 
ill  1609  :  *  This,  madame.  is  the  tinker  of  Twimam.  I  have 
seene  him  licke  out  burning  firebranils  with  his  tongue,  drink 
twopence  from  the  boltoine  of  a  full  pt)ttle  of  ale,  fight  with 
a  masty,- and  stroke  his  inuNta«-liocs  with  his  bloinJ) -bitten 
fist,  and  sing  as  merrily  a:>  the  soberest  iiueresier.' 

XXX.— THK  KIRK  i:ati:k. 

The  first  article  in  the  foregoing  (|U(»l.»tion  brings  to  my 
recollection  the  extraordinary  performances  of  a  professed 
fire-eater,  whose  name  was  Powel,  well  known  in  4 1  liferent 
j)arts  of  the  kingilnm  about  fi>rty  years  ago.  AnK)ng  other 
wonderful  I'imIn.  I  s,iw  liiin  <lo  the  fulluwing  :  — He  ale  the 
burning  coaU  fnMU  the  fire;  he  j'Ul  a  large  bunch  of  matches 
lipihled  into  his  mouth,  ami  blew  the  Mn<»ke  \y\  the  sulphur 
thr<ni>:!i  his  nostrils  :  he  carried  a  red  hut  healer  round  the 
room  in  his  teeth  \  anil  broile«l  a  pie*  e  of  beef->leak  ii|)on 
his  ion.:ue.  To  perform  ihi.s,  he  lighted  a  pie(  e  of  charctial, 
whi<  h  he  put  into  hi.s  mouth  beneath  his  tongue,  the  beef 
wa^  laiil  ujnm  the  top  ;  and  one  of  the  spe«  taiors  blew  uinsn 
*  ^HX  p.  3*7.  *  Ur  iiuutiff  dog. 
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the  charcoal,  to  prevent  the  heat  decreasing,  till  the  meat 
was  sufficiently  broiled.  By  way  of  conclusion,  he  made  a 
composition  of  pitch,  brinistoncj  and  other  combustibles,  to 
which  he  added  several  pieces  of  lead)  the  whole  was 
melted  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  then  set  on  fire ;  this  he  called 
his  soup ;  and,  taking  it  out  of  the  ladle  with  a  spoon  of  the 
same  metal,  he  ate  it  in  its  slate  of  liquefaction,  and  blazing 
furiously,  without  appearing  to  sustain  the  least  injury.  And 
here  we  may  add  the  whimsical  trickery  of  a  contemjK)raty 
artist,  equal  to  the  above  in  celebrity,  who  amused  the 
public,  and  filled  his  pockets,  by  eating  stones,  which,  it  is 
said,  he  absolutely  cracked  between  his  teeth,  and  afterwards 
swallowed 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I.  Animals,  how  tutorwl  !>y  tlic  JiiKgl»Ts.~Triclis  perfonned  by  Bran.  -II. 
Tricks  jvrfonnw!  hy  Ajic."*  ami  Monkeys. — III.  By  Horses  among  ihe 
S\UiriiON.— IV.  In  ihc  tlnrtit-ntli  LVniury.— V.  In  (jutt-'n  Anne s  Keipi. 
— VI.  Orijjin  of  tin*  r.vhiliiiiiins  ;u  Astlcy's.  the  Circus,  Ac  — VII. 
D.incinfi:  IX)gs. — VIII.  Tho  II:iro  boating  a  Tabor,  and  learned  l*ig. — 
IX.  A  n.indnK  (!(>i:k.  -riir  IXwrtcr  BiriJ.^X.  Imiialionsof  Ammalft. 
—XI.  Mumining<%  iin!  M.i^.nirT.idos.  — Xil.  Mumming  lo  Kijyal  l*<r- 
snn.iKi-s.— XIII.  I'arti.il  ImiMimns  i>f  .\nimals.  — XIV.  The  ilorse  in 
thf  MorrisHl.uKv.  —  XV.  t  i.iinii-rSi-ii  VoiLVsuf  Animals. — XVI.  Animals 
traincil  for  Kiitinc:.  -XVII.  r.iris  (iardi-n.  —  XVill.  Bull  and  Bear 
B.utini;  patn.inizfii  by  K«>yal5y.  XIX.  How  p«'rfomie«l.— XX.  Bean 
and  IVar-wanU.  XXI.  iVucin-^  in  <jiici:n  Anne's  time. — XXII.  Svktfrd 
riay.  ^c— XXIII.  rti!/uc  >«oniriay.  -XXIV.  (Juarter  Staff. -XXV. 
Wrfsrliiip.  iltc.,  in  iVar  Lj.mlens.  —  XXVI.  Extroonlinary  Tnal  of 
Strength. 

I.— ANIMALS,  HOW  TUTORKI)  BV  JUGGLKRS. 

One  great  part  of  the  jorulator'.s  profession  was  the  teachinj; 
of  bears,  ai)es,  horses,  dogs,  ami  oilier  animals,  to  imiuitc 
the  actions  of  men,  to  tiiniMe.  to  dance,  and  to  perform  a 
variety  of  tricks  contrary  to  ihcir  nature  ;  and  sometimes  he 
learned  liimself  to  counterfeit  the  gestures  and  articulations 
<if    the   bnites.      Tlie   enj;ravin-s   wliich    accompany   this 


71.    /'u.'y'f/.f  /u  :r.      .\'/r.    <  >i. .•;« ry. 

<  h.jpter  relate  to  both  thee  modes  of  diverting  the  public, 
and  prove  the  invention  of  tlK-rn  to  be  more  ancient  than  is 
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generally  supposed.  The  tutored  bear  lying  down  at  the 
command  of  his  master,  represented  by  the  engraving  No, 
51,^  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century;  and 
the  bear  in  No.  59'  is  from  another  of  the  fourteenth, 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  tliese  two  delmea- 
tions;  and  the  one  on  p.  328  and  the  one  following,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,^  require  no  explanatioo. 


72.    Tutored  Dear  —XI V.   Century. 

The  next  represents 


73.   A  Bear  standin^i^  on  his  Fiead. 

This  and  the  following  are  from  a  book  of  prayers  in  the 

On  p.  256.  ■-'  On  p.  299.  »  No.  264. 
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Harleian  Collection,^   written    towards  the    close   of   the 

thirteenth  century. 


74.  Hear  and  Monkey. 

I  shall  only  obsene,  that  there  is  but  one  among  these 
six  drawings  in  which  the  animal  is  depicted  with  a  muzzle 
to  i)rovcnt  him  from  biting.  The  dancing  bears  have 
retained  their  [)lace  to  the  present  time,  and  they  frequently 
perform  in  the  public  streets  for  the  amusement  of  the 
multitude  :  but  the  miserable  appearance  of  their  masters 
plainly  indii  ;Ues  the  scantiness  of  the  contributions  they 
receive  on  these  occa.Nions. 

II.— TklCKS  PKKKOKMKI)  BV  APKS  AM)  MONKEYS 

Thomas  Cartwri^ht,  in  his  *  Admonition  to  Parliament 
against  ilie  I'se  uf  the  Common  Prayer/  i.ubli.sheti  in  157J, 
Siiys,  '  If  there  be  a  bear  or  a  bull  to  be  baited  in  the  after* 
no»)n.  or  a  jackanapes  tu  riile  on  horseback,  the  minister 
hurries  the  service  over  in  a  shameful  manner,  in  order  to  Ive 
present  ai  tlie  show.'  We  arc  not,  however,  hereby  to 
conceive,  that  these  amusements  were  more  sought  after  or 
encourage* I  in  Kngland  than  they  were  abroad.  *  Our  kings/ 
says  St  Foix,  in  his  *  History  of  Paris,'  '  at  their  coronations, 
their  marriages,  and  at  the  baptism  of  their  children,  or  at 
*  No.  63'jj. 
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the  creation  of  noblemen  and  knights,  kept  open  court  \  and 

the  paUce  was  crowded  on  such  occasions  with  chcnts, 
buffoons,  rope-dancers  J  tale-tellers,  jugglers,  and  panto- 
inimical  performers.  They  call  those/  says  he,  *juggler»» 
who  play  upon  the  vie  lie,  and  teach  apes,  bears,'  and 
perhaps  w^e  may  add,  dogs,  *  to  dance/' 

Apes  and  monkeys  seem  always  to  have  been  favourite 
actors  in  the  jocti  la  tor's  troop  of  animals.  A  specimen  of 
the  performance  of  a  monkey,  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  represented  by  the  last  engraving ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  from  another  of  the  same  date,  already  referred  to^ 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,* 


75.   .-/  tumbling  Ape, 

Leaping  or  tumbling  over  a  chain  or  cord  held  by  the 
juggler,  as  we  here  see  it  depicted,  was  a  trick  well  received 
at  Hartholomew  fair  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson ;  and  in  the 
■induction,  or  prologue,  to  a  comedy  written  by  him,  which 
bears  that  title,  m  16 14,  it  is  said,  *  He,'  meaning  the 
author,  '  has  ne're  a  sword  and  buckler  man  in  his  fayre  ; 
nor  a  juggler  with  a  well  educated  ape  to  come  over  the 
chaine  for  the  king  of  England,  and  back  again  for  the 
prince,  and  sit  still  on  his  haunches  for  the  pope  and  the 
king  of  Spaine.'  In  recent  times,  and  probably  in  more 
ancient  times  also,  these  facetious  mimics  of  mankind  were 
taught  to  dance  upon  the  rope,  and  to  perform  the  part  of 

'  Essais  Hist,  sur  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  '  Na.  264. 
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the  balance-masters.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  there  was 
exhibited  at  Charing  Cross,  *  a  wild  hairy  man/  who,  we  arc 
told,  danced  upon  the  tight  rope  *with  a  balance,  true  to 
the  music  ;'  he  also  *walketl  upon  the  slack  rope*  while  it 
was  swinging;,  and  drank  a  glass  ot*  ale  ;  he  *  pulled  off  his 
hat,  ami  paid  bis  respects  to  the  cumi)any  ;*  and  Vsmoaked 
tjliacio,'  aciordin;^  to  the  hill,  *as  well  as  any  Christian.** 
lUit  all  these  feats  were  afterwards  outdone  by  a  brother 
monkey,  mentioned  before,  who  performed  many  wonderful 
tricks  at  tlie  Haymarket  Theatre,  both  as  a  rope-ilanccr  and 
an  e<iuilil)rist.-* 

III. -TRICKS  PKKFORMKO  \\\  HOKSICS  AMONG   TIIK 
SVliAKirKS. 

The  people  of  Sybaris,  a  city  in  Calabria,  are  i)roverbial  on 
account  of  their  elfeminacy;  and  it  is  saiil  that  they  t,iuj:hl 
their  hor>eN  to  dance  to  the  mu^ic  of  the  pipe  ;  for  which 
reason  their  enemies  the  Croionians,  at  a  time  when  they 
^ve^e  at  war  with  lliem.  brought  a  great  number  of  pipers  into 
the  fieM,  and  at  the  commenc  ement  o\  the  bailie,  they  i»laye»i 
upon  ilieir  j»ipi:>  ;  the  Syi)arian  hor>es.  hearin.;  the  mjuihI  of 
t!ie  mu-^ic .  be^.'.n  lo  dance;  and  iheir  riders,  unable  to 
manai^e  them  a-,  ihey  ought  to  have  done,  were  thrown  into 
« ■)nUi^i4.)n.  and  <lelealed  with  i)rodi-;io:is  >l.ra-liter.  'I'his 
<  ircaiiiNlance  is  mentioned  i»y  ArisliJile  ;  ami.  if  not  slri<  lly 
trie,  pro\es.  a  I  least,  that  the  teat  hiiig  i»f  animals  to  cxccetl 
t';c  bounds  of  aaion  procribed  by  luiiire  was  not  unknown 
I.)  the  antieniN.-"' 

IV.  -TiU«.KS  n:KrV)KMKI>  P.V  IKMiSKS  IN  THK  XIII. 
(  KNTlkV. 

U\'  :ire  told  tliat,  in  the  thirlLenih  lenlury,  a  horse  was 
c\hi!'ilc-l  by  the  jm  iii.ii«»rs.  \\lii<h  dan(  ed  upon  a  rojic ; 
.\'-A  c)\cn  were  re[idered  so  d«n  ile  a>;  to  riile  upon  horses, 
h'ilding    trumpets    lo    liieir   mouths   as   ihoii^li    ihey   were 

>   rr.'in  .1  Mi-i-f'l.iPi'i'iis  <•■''.«■*. !ii.n  r.f  r.»iv,Ts.  M.kI.  Lib.  5931- 

•  <i:tr.;;rt     I'-;'  i;    M;^i  .  V'«l    w.  \>.   \^y. 
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I        icunduig  dicm.^    Actor^aa^  wt  §oA  tibc  ffcfifrsrittif  mmi  of 
'       s€«oal  ma^sk^  tikis  fMiJaid  hf  hmsa^  fe  fu-rrrt^ 

fomteemli  oentiirf,  in  tbe  Rtry^  Ubaaj^^  cootoM  Ac  U- 
bvi^r?  cruel  (Srezskxir 


.1 


j6.  A  Herm  ^aH^  mtik  £it^. 


r.iuarv,  in  the  same  coi.ectioiL  re:>reyrr>U 


6i> 


^iSi'i'^53>'5« 


In    the    often    cite<t    ii<xileiai4    MJS.'   </   tiiiC   ([i</ufU:4^i>Ci^ 

<  '  iitiiry,  is 


'    Nf'-ffi.  fc(ir  AfU  .  (\y^.'iA.,  Umh.  i.  It.  'dA7. 
''    No.  2,    IJ.    VU.  •    r< 


-y.  M</4 
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78.  Ani*ther  Horse. 

Here  the  horse  is  rearing  up  and  attacking  the  joculator, 
who  opposes  him  with  a  small  shield  and  a  cudgel.  These 
mock  combats,  to  which  the  animals  were  properly  trained, 
were  constantly  rej;ulated  by  some  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment. 'I'he  two  following  performances,  also  delineated 
from  the  last-mentioned  manuscript,  are  more  astoni2»hing 
than  those  preceding  them. 


.^-~ 


In  thi>  in^t.uuc  iho  horsv  is  siandinij  upt>n  hi>  Iiimler 
fci-t.  ancl  beating  with  his  foiL-  kil  iijmn  .1  kind  uf  labor  or 
ilrum  held  by  liis  niaNtt-r.  In  the  lojl.iwing  is  the  same. 
The  animal  1.^  exhibiting  a  similar  trit  k  with  his  hinder 
feet,  and  Mii';'«»rt>  h::n^ell  i.]  nn  \\\^  f.re  feet.  'Ilie  uriginal 
drawings  represenie«l  by  tliese  engra\ing^.  are  all  of  tium 
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8a.  ffantamd  Ta^, 

upwards  of  tour  hundred  and  fifty  years  old;  and  at  the 
time  in  which  they  were  made  the  joculators  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  public  favour. 

Here  it  is  deemed  worthy  to  note,  that  in  the  year  1612, 
at  a  grand  court  festival,  Mons.  Pltivinelj  riding-master  to 
Louis  XHI.  of  France,  with  three  other  gentlemen,  accom- 
panied by  six  esquires  betTring  their  devices,  executed  a 
grand  ballette-dance  upon  managed  horses.^  Something  of 
the  same  kind  is  done'^  at  Astley's  and  the  Circus;  but  at 
lliese  places  the  dancing  is  performed  by  the  horses  moving 
upon  their  four  feet  according  to  the  direction  of  their 
riders  ;  and  of  course  it  is  by  no  means  so  surprising  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  latter  engravings 


V. -TRICKS  BY  HORSES  IN  QUEEN  ANNE'S  REIGN. 

Horses  are  animals  exceedingly  susceptible  of  instruction, 
and  their  performances  have  been  extended  so  far  as  to  bear 
the  appearance  of  rational  discernment.  In  the  Harleian 
Library^  is  a  show-bill,  published  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  which  is  thus  prefaced :  *  To  be  seen,  at  the  Ship 
upon  Great  Tower  Hill,  the  finest  taught  horse  in  the  world.' 
The  abilities  of  the  animal  are  specified  as  follows  :  *  He 


'  Menestricr,  Trait,  de  Tournois,  p.  218. 
^  No.  5938. 


a  [In  1800.] 
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fetches  and  carries  like  a  spaniel  dog.  If  you  hide  a  glove, 
a  handkerchief,  a  door  key,  a  pewter  bason,  or  so  small  a 
thing  as  a  silver  two-pence,  he  will  seek  al)uut  the  room  till 
he  has  found  it ;  and  then  he  will  bring  il  to  his  master. 
He  will  also  tell  the  number  of  spots  on  a  card,  and  leap 
throui:;h  a  hoop :  with  a  variety  of  otiier  curious  perfonn- 
ances.'  And  we  may,  1  trust,  ^^ive  full  credit  to  the  state- 
ment of  this  advertisement  ;  fur  a  horse  C'^ually  scientific  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  present  day*  at  Asdey's  aniphiiheatrc ; 
this  animal  is  so  small,  tliat  he  and  his  keeper  frequently 
parade  the  streets  in  a  haeknoy  coach. 

VI.-OKU;iN  OF  IIOKSK    KXIIIIUTIOXS  AT  ASTLEVS, 

Tin:  ciiaus.  \c. 

Riding  upon  two  or  three  horses  at  once,  with  leaping, 
danciuj:,  and  perfurmiu:^  various  other  exertions  of  agility 
upon  their  backs  while  they  are  in  full  speed,  is,  I  believe,  x 
modern  spei  ies  of  exhibit  ion,  introihu  ed  to  public  notice 
about  forty  years  back  by  a  man  named  Price,  who  dis- 
played hi.'s  abilities  at  l)<^bney's  near  Islin^tim  :  soon  after- 
wards, a  eumj'eiiior  by  the  name  of  Siimj^son  made  his 
api)earaiue;  an<l  he  a^L^.iin  was  succeedeil  by  Asiley.  The 
latter  established  a  ridings*  hool  near  Westminster  bridge, 
and  has  been  a  sunes.sful  candidate  for  iH>jiular  f;ivour. 
These  peifuiui.mc  es  originally  ti)ok  place  in  llie  open  air, 
and  the  spe«  iat(»rs  uere  exposed  to  the  weather,  which  fre- 
tpiently  j -roving  uiilavourable  interrupted  the  show,  and 
sometimes  pre\ente»l  il  altogetlier  :  to  remeily  this  inccm- 
venieni  e,  Astley  erei  ted  a  kind  i.>f  amphitheatre,  lompletcly 
covered,  with  a  ride  in  t!ie  luiiiiile  lur  tlie  displa\mcni  uf 
the  lioi-.iML.M^hi]'.  ami  a  si.i^e  in  the  irunt.  with  scenes  and 
other  the.:triial  ilei  (^r.itiuns  ;  tu  liis  foimer  liixeitisements  lie 
then  adiled  tumbling,  daiuing,  fan  it  a  1  uperas,  and  iKinto- 
mimes.  The  su«  eess  he  met  with  o< « a'-n.>netl  a  rival  pn>- 
feshur  of  horsemanship  nameil  Hughes,  who  built  another 
theatre  for  similar  pertbnnanc  es  not  far  distant,  to  which  he 
gave  the  pompous  title  of  the  Royal  Circus.     Hughes  uas 

»    .V.  1>.  liuu.j 
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unfortunate,  and  died  some  years  back  ;  but  the  Circus  has 
passed  into  other  hands;  and  the  spectacles  exhibited  there 
in  the  present  day  ^  are  far  more  splendid  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  minor  theatres. 

VII.— DANCING  DOGS. 
I  know  no  reason  why  the  joctilators  should  not  have 
made  the  dog  one  of  their  principal  bnite  performers  ;  the 
sagacity  of  this  creature  and  its  docility  could  not  have 
escaped  their  notice ;  and  yet  the  only  trick  performed  by 
the  dog,  that  occurs  in  the  ancient  paintings,  is  simply  that 
of  sitting  upon  his  haunches  in  an  tipnght  position,  which  he 
might  have  been  taught  to  do  with  very  little  trouble,  as  in 
the  following  engraving  from  the  BodJeian  MS,  finished  in 
1344,  and  in  others  that  will  presently  appear. 


Rr.    /V;^— A'//'.   C(Hfury. 

Neither  do  I  recollect  that  dogs  are  included  in  the  list 
of  animals  formerly  belonging  to  the  juggler's  exhibitions, 
thoui;h,  no  doubt,  they  ought  to  have  been ;  for,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  play  of  *  Bartholmew  Fayre,'  first  acted  in  1614, 
there  is  mention  made  of  Mogges  that  dance  the  morrice/ 
without  any  indiaition  of  the  performance  being  a  novelty. 
Dancinj;  dogs,  in  the  present  day,  make  their  appearance  in 
the  public  streets  of  the  metropolis  ;  but  their  masters  meet 
with  very  little  encouragement,  except  from  the  lower  classes 
of  the  peoi)le,  and  from  children  ;  and  of  course  the  per- 
fo nuance  is  rarely  worthy  of  notice.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  last  centur)^,  a  company  of  dancing  dogs  was  intro- 
1  [1800.] 
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duced  at  Southwark  fair  by  a  puppet-showman  named 
Crawley.  He  cailetl  this  exhibition  'The  Ball  of  little 
Dogs ;  *  and  states  in  his  bill,  that  they  carae  from  I^vain  : 
he  then  tells  us,  that  *  they  performed  by  their  cunning  tricks 
wonders  in  the  world  of  dancing  ; '  and  adds,  '  you  shall  sec 
one  of  them,  n;imed  marquis  of  Gaillenlain,  whose  dexterity 
is  not  to  be  compared  ;*  he  dances  with  madame  Ponrelte 
his  mistress  and  the  rest  of  their  company  at  the  sound  of 
instniments,  all  of  them  obser\'ing  so  well  the  cadence,  that 
they  ama/e  ever}*  body.*  At  the  close  of  the  bill,  he  dccbres 
that  the  dogs  had  danceil  before  the  queen  [Anne]  and  most 
of  the  nobility  of  Kngland.  But  many  other '  cunning  tricks,* 
and  greatly  superior  to  those  practised  by  Crawley's  com- 
pany, luve  been  performed  by  dogs  some  few  years  ago,  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  and  afterwanls  at  Astley's,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment and  dis|X)rt  of  the  jx)lite  sinictaiors.  One  of  the  dogs 
at  Sadler's  Wells  acted  the  i>art  of  a  lady,  and  was  carried 
by  two  other  dogs ;  some  of  them  were  seateil  at  a  table, 
and  waiteil  on  by  others  ;  and  the  wliole  concluded  with 
the  attack  and  storming  of  a  fort,  entirely  performed  by 
dogs.' 

VIII.— THE  HARK  ANP  TAROR.  AND  LEARNED  PIG. 

It  is  astoni^ihing  what  may  be  effected  by  constant  ex- 
ertion and  continually  tormenting  even  the  most  timid  and 
un tractable  animals  ;  for  no  one  wouhl  readily  l>elieve  that 
a  hare  coulil  have  been  sutTiciently  emboldened  to  face  a 
large  concourse  of  sj)ect;itors  without  expressing  its  alarm, 
and  beat  ujwm  a  timhourine  in  their  presence;  yet  such  a 
pcrto Finance  was  put  in  practice  not  many  years  kick,  and 
exhil)itcd  at  Sadler's  Wells  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  several 
other  i>laces  in  and  about  the  metropolis.  Neither  is  this 
whimsiral  si>ectacle  a  recent  invention.  A  hare  that  beat 
the  tabor  is  mentioned  by  Jonson,  in  his  comedy  of  '  1  Jar- 
tin  )1  mew  Fayre,'  actcil  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth rentur)-;  and  a  re]iresentation  of  the  feat  itself,  taken 

i  11  i«  meaning,  I  iuppose,  is  that  the  perfonnance  of  this  do^  «M  ooc  to 
'-.*  equalled. 
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from  a  drawing  on  a  manuscript  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years  old,  in  the  Harleian  Coll^cHon,^  is  given  below, 


82.  Hart  and  I\£tor. 

And  hare  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  very  ridiculous 
show  of  a  learned  pig,  which  of  late  days  attracted  much  of 
the  public  notice,  and  at  the  polite  end  of  the  town.  This 
j)ig,  wliich  indeed  was  a  large  unwieldy  hog,  being  taught 
to  pick  up  letters  written  upon  pieces  of  cards,  and  to 
arrange  them  at  command,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  who 
saw  him,  and  filled  his  tormentor's  pocket  with  money.  One 
would  not  have  thought  that  a  hog  had  been  an  animal 
capable  of  learning  :  the  fact,  however,  is  another  proof  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  assiduity ;  for  the  showman 
assured  a  friend  of  mine,  that  he  had  lost  three  very  pro- 
mising brutes  in  the  course  of  training,  and  that  the  pheno- 
menon then  exhibited  had  often  given  him  reason  to  despair 
of  success. 

IX.— A  DANXING  COCK  AND  THE  DESERTER  BIRD. 

The  joculators  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  tutor- 
ing of  cpiadrupeds,  but  extended  their  practice  to  birds  also; 
and  a  curious  specimen  of  their  art  appears  by  the  following 

1  No.  6563 
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engraving,  from  a  drawing  on  the  same  MS.  in  the  Harlcian 
Collection  whence  No.  82  was  taken. 


83.  j-l  (I'ti  J,inciNi^  on  Stilts  to  the  Music  of  a  Pip€  ama  TiT.^r. 

In  the  i)rcsent  day,  this  may  j)robably  be  considerc<!  as 
a  mere  clTort  of  the  illuminator's  fiincy,  and  admit  of  a  doubt 
whether  such  a  trirk  was  ever  displayed  in  reality  :  but  nuny 
are  yet  living  who  were  witnesses  to  an  exhibition  far  more 
surprising,  shown  at  iJreslaw's,  a  celebrateil  juggler,  who  per- 
formed at  I/ondon^  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  ago:* 
it  was  tirst  shown  in  the  virinity  of  Pall  Mall,  m  1 7S9.  at 
five  shillings  each  person  ;  the  price  was  afterwards  reiluccd 
to  half-acrown  :  and  finally  to  one  shilling.  A  numl>er  of 
little  birds,  to  the  amount,  I  believe,  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
being  taken  from  dilferent  cages,  were  placeil  upon  a  table 
in  the  presence  of  the  spectators  :  and  there  they  formed 
themselves  into  ranks  like  a  company  of  soldiers:  small 
cones  of  jiaper  bearin«r  some  resemblance  ti>  grenadiers'  caps 
were  p-.it  upon  tlicir  heads,  anil  diminutive  imitations  of 
mn^kits  made  with  uoo»l.  secured  under  their  let't  wings. 
riui-  e;  iipj'cd,  tliey  manned  V)  M\A  fro  several  times  ;  when 
a  si:iL,!:-  I-ird  wa.-.  brought  forward,  supposed  to  be  a  de-icrtcr, 
ami  >ct  1  v.- 1  ween  six  of  the  musketeers,  three  in  a  row.  who 
c  »i]dLi«  tr  1  !iim  from  the  toj)  to  the  bottom  of  the  ta!>Ie,  on 
I'le  iiii'Mle  of  which  a  small  brass  cannon  charge*  1  with  a 
little  g  i:;p>\Nder  luul  been  p^eviou^ly  pLueil,  and  the  de- 
serter u.is  situated  in  the  fruni  jurt  of  the  cannon;  his 
*  In  '.cH.ki,'iarstrci'l.  oppvMic  the  H.iymatkci.  '  ^Ikfore  1000.] 
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guards  then  divided,  three  retirmg  on  one  side,  and  three 
on  the  other,  and  he  was  left  standing  by  himself.  Another 
bird  was  immediately  produced ;  and,  a  lighted  match  being 
put  into  one  of  his  daws,  he  hopped  boldly  on  the  other 
to  the  tail  of  the  cannon,  and,  applying  the  match  to  the 
priming,  discharged  the  piece  i^ithout  the  least  appearance 
of  fear  or  agitation.  The  moment  the  explosion  took  place, 
the  deserter  fell  down,  and  lay,  apparently  motionless,  like  a 
dead  bird ;  but  at  the  command  of  his  tutor  he  rose  again  ; 
and  the  cages  being  brought,  the  feathered  soUHers  were 
stripped  of  their  ornaments,  and  returned  into  them  in  per- 
fect order. 

X.— IMITATIONS  OF  AN^tALS. 

Among  the  performances  dependent  on  imitation,  that 
of  assuming  the  forms  of  different  animals,  and  counterfeiting 
their  gestures,  do  not  seem  to  have  originated  with  the 
jugglers ;  for  this  absurd  practice,  if  I  mistake  not,  ejdsted 
long  before  these  comical  artists  made  their  appearance,  at 
least  in  large  companies,  and  in  a  professional  way.  There 
was  a  sport  common  among  the  ancients,  which  usually  took 
place  on  the  kalends  of  January,  and  probably  formed  a  part 
of  the  Saturnalia,  or  feasts  of  Saturn.  It  consisted  in  mum- 
mings  and  disguisements ;  for  the  actors  took  upon  them- 
sehes  the  resemblance  of  wild  beasts,  or  domestic  cattle, 
and  wandered  about  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  he,  I 
presume,  stood  highest  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows  who 
best  supported  the  character  of  the  brute  he  imitated.  This 
whimsical  amusement  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  practised  long  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  was,  however,  much  opposed  by  the  clergy,  and 
partic  ukirly  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, who  in  one  of  his  sermons  tells  us,  that  those  concerned 
in  it  were  wont  to  clothe  themselves  with  skins  of  cattle, 
and  put  upon  them  the  heads  of  beasts.*  What  effect  his 
preaching  may  have  had  at  the  time,  I  know  not :  the  cus- 
tom, however,  was  not  totally  suppressed,  but  may  be  readily 
»  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  in  vocibus  Cervula  ct  KaUm^     , 
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traced,  from  vestiges  remaining  of  it,  to  the  modem  tunciL 
Dr  Johnson,  in  his  'Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land/ says  a  gentleman  informed  him,  that,  at  new  jeaft 
eve,  in  the  hall  or  casde  of  the  laird,  where  at  festivals  there 
is  supposed  to  be  a  very  numerous  company,  one  man 
dresses  himself  in  a  cow-hide,  on  which  other  men  beat  with 
sticks ;  he  runs  with  all  this  noise  round  the  house,  which 
all  the  company  quits  in  a  counterfeited  fright ;  the  door  is 
then  shut,  and  no  re-admission  obtained  after  their  pretended 
terror,  but  by  the  repetition  of  a  verse  of  poetry,  which  those 
acquainted  ^ith  the  custom  are  pro\'ided  ^ith.^  The  an« 
cient  court  ludi,  described  in  a  former  chapter,^  are  certainly 
off-shoots  from  tlie  Satumalian  disfigurements;  and  from 
tlie  same  stock  we  may  pertinently  derive  the  succeeding 
mascjuings  and  disguisements  of  the  person  frequently  prac- 
tised at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  ami  hence  also  came 
the  modern  mascjuerades.  Warton  says,  that  certain  the- 
atrical amusements  were  called  masquerades  very  anciently 
in  France.     These  were  probably  the  court  ludi.* 

XL— MUMMINGS  AM)  MASQUERADES. 

In  the  middle  ages,  mummings  were  \cxy  common. 
Miimm  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Danish  word  mumme, 
or  momine  in  Dutch,  and  signifies  to  disguise  oneself  with  a 
mask:  hence  a  mummer;  which  is  properly  defi net  1  by  Dr 
Johnson  to  In:  a  masker,  one  who  performs  frolics  in  a 
personate*  1  dress.  The  following  verse  occurs  in  Milton*s 
*  Samson  A^'onistes/  line  1325  ; 

jii^i:!iTs  .ui'l  d.inct.'rs,  an:ics,  nMimmfn;,  mimics. 
At  (ourt,  as  well  as  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  on 
o<  caNions  of  festivity,  it  fre<iuently  haj^peneii  that  the  whole 
company  appearetl  in  borrower  1  characters ;  and,  full  licence 
of  si»ee('h  l>eing  granted  to  ever)'  one,  the  discourses  were 
not  always  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency.*  These 
s]>ecta(  les  were  exhibitc^l  with  great   splendour  in   former 

>  S*^  .ilv>  P-mrn^'s  Vuljj.ir  Errors,  nlitrd  by  Ilnind.  p.  175. 

•  (h-ip.  II.  srct.  XIII  p.  ^yj.     »  History  of  Liigluh  Poetry,  vol.1  p>937. 

*  Mcin.  Anc.  Cheval..  lorn.  ii.  p.  08. 
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times,  and  particularly  during  Uie  reign  of  Henry  VIII- : ' 
they  have  ceased,  however,  of  late  years  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  opulent;  and  the  regular  masquerades  which  sue* 
ceeded  them,  are  not  supported  at  present  with  that  ckgree 
of  mirthful  spirit  which,  we  are  told,  abqiinded  at  their 
institution;  and  probably  it  is  for  this  reason  they  are 
declining  so  rapidly  in  the  public  estimation. 

The  mummeries  practised  by  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  usually  took  place  at  the  Christmas  holiday's ;  and 
such  persons  as  could  not  procure  masks  rubbed  their  faces 
over  with  soot,  or  painted  them ;  hence  Sebastian  Brant,  in 
his  *  Ship  of  Fools,'  ^  alluding  to  this  custom,  says. 

The  one  hath  a  visor  uelej  scl  on  his  fsu^e. 
Another  hath  on  a  vile  counttirfijte  vesrure. 

Or  painteth  his  visage  with  fume  in  such  c^Lset 
That  what  he  is,  himself  i>i  scanTlly  sme. 

It  appears  that  many  abuses  were  committed  under  the 
sanction  of  these  disguisements ;  and  for  this  reason  an 
ordinance  was  established,  by  which  a  man  was  liable  to 
punishment  who  appeared  in  the  streets  of  London  with  '  a 
I)ainted  visage.'  ^  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  it  was  ordained  that  no  persons  should  appear  abroad 
like  mummers,  covering  their  faces  with  vizors,  and  in  dis- 
guiseci  apparel,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  for  three  months. 
The  same  act  enforced  the  penalty  of  20s.  against  such  as 
kept  vizors  in  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  mumming.* 

Bourne,  in  his  ^Vulgar  Antiquities,'*  speaks  of  a  kind  of 
munmiing  practised  in  the  North  about  Christmas  time, 
wliicli  consisted  in  ^changing  of  clothes  between  the  men 
and  the  women,  who,  when  dressed  in  each  other's  habits, 
go/  says  he,  *  from  one  neighbour's  house  to  another,  and 
I)artake  of  their  Christmas  cheer,  and  make  merry  with  them 
in  disguise,  by  dancing  and  singing  and  such  like  merriments.' 

XII.— MUMMING  TO  ROYAL  PERSONAGES. 
Persons  capable  of  well  supporting  assumed  characters 

^  See  a  description  of  two  of  them,  p.  239. 

2  I'lanslated  by  Alexander  Barclay,  and  printed  by  Pynson  in  1508. 

3  Stow  s  Survey,  fol.  680.  *  NorthbEOolB»'i  Treatise,  p.  105. 
^  Chap.  xvi. 
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were  frequently  introduced  at  public  entertainments,  and  also 
in  the  pageants  exhibited  on  occasions  of  solemnity ;  some- 
times they  were  the  bearers  of  presents,  and  sometimes  the 
speakers  of  paneg>rical  orations.  Froissart  tells  us,  that, 
after  the  coronation  of  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  the  queen  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  she  had  several  rich  donations 
brought  to  her  by  mummers  in  different  disguisements ;  one 
resembling  a  bear,  another  an  unicorn,  others  like  a  company 
of  Moors,  and  others  as  Turks  or  Saracens.^ 

When  queen  I'Jizabeth  was  entertiined  at  Kenilworth 
castle,  various  spectacles  were  contrived  for  her  amusement, 
and  some  of  them  produceil  without  any  previous  notice,  to 
take  her  as  it  were  by  suq)rise.  It  ha])])ened  alK>ut  nine 
oMock  one  evening,  as  her  Majesty  retumeil  from  hunting, 
an<l  was  riding  by  torchlight,  there  came  suddenly  out  of  the 
wood,  by  the  road-side,  a  man  habiteil  like  a  savage,  covered 
with  ivy,  holding  in  one  of  his  hands  an  oaken  plant  lorn  up 
by  the  roots,  who  placed  himself  before  her,  and,  after 
hoKling  some  discourse  with  a  counterfeit  echo,  rei>eatcd  a 
poetical  oration  in  her  praise,  which  was  well  receivetl.  This 
m;ui  was  Thomas  CIa^co\^e  the  poet;  and  the  verses  he 
spr.ke  on  the  occasion  were  his  own  comi)ositiun.  The 
circumstimce  took  place  un  the  loth  of  July,  1575.' 

The  savage  men,  or  wodehouses,  as  1)1  ey  are  >ometimes 
called,  frequently  niatle  their  appearance  in  the  public  shows; 
they  wt-re  someiimes  1  K»ihed  entirely  with  Nkins.  ar.d  some- 
times they  were  decorated  with  oaken  leaves,  or  covered,  as 
above,  with  ivy. 

XIII.-rARTIAL  1M1T.\TI0NS  OF  AMM.M.S. 

The  jng::lers  ami  the  uuiiNtrels,  observing  how  lightly 
the<e  ri«ii<  uIoun  disuuisements  were  reli^hetl  by  the  people 
in  ;:iiural.  turnetl  tlu:ir  talents  towards  the  imitating  of 
diikrciit  animals,  and  rendered  their  exhibitions  more  pleas- 
ing l-y  the  aildition  of  their  new  acc^uirements.     Mere  are 

1  Chrtjn.,  lorn   i-  iv.  elinp.  f^.  IjiM  pKTnrr^'  (ransUtioo. 
*  S.*c  Nichols  »  riugrc^cs,  \ul.  1. 
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specimens  of  their  perfonnances^  from  the  Bodkian   MS. 
before  cited ^ 


84,  ^/K  Cmiurf. 

This  presents  to  us  the  resemblance  of  si  stag.     The 

following,   from   the  same   MS.,  pictures  a  goat^  walking 
erectly  on  his  hinder  feet. 


85,   X/V.   Cert  fury 

Neither  of  these  fictitious  animals  have  any  fore  legs ; 
but  to  the  first  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  a  staff,  upon 
w  hi(  h  the  actor  might  recline  at  pleasure ;  his  face  is  seen 
through  an  aperture  on  the  breast ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  a 
person  was  chosen  to  play  this  part  with  a  face  susceptible 
of  much  grimace,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  setting 
forth  to  great  advantage,  with  a  certainty  of  commanding 
*  No.  264. 
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the  plaudits  of  his  beholders.  It  was  also  possible  to 
heighten  the  whimsical  appearance  of  this  disguise  by  a 
motion  communicated  to  the  head ;  a  trick  the  man  might 
easily  enough  perform,  by  putting  one  of  his  arms  into  the 
hollow  of  his  neck ;  and  probably  the  neck  was  made  pliable 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  subjoined  delineation,  from  the 
same  MS.,  we  find  a  boy,  with  a  mask  resembling  the  head 
of  a  dog,  presenting  a  scroll  of  parchment  to  his  master. 


86.  X/r.  Cnt/mry 

In  the  original  there  are  two  more  boys,  who  arc  follow- 
ing, di.'tguiscd  in  a  stniilar  manner,  and  each  of  them  holding 
a  like  scroll  of  parchment.  The  wit  of  this  performance,  I 
protest,  I  cannot  discover. 

XIV.— TIIK  HORSE  IN  THE  MORRIS-DANCE. 

The  prancing  and  curveting  of  horses  was  counterfeited 
in  the  hobby-horse,  the  usual  concomitant  of  the  morris- 
dance.  1  have  alrc.uly  spoken  on  this  subject ;  *  and  shall 
only  add  in  this  place  an  anecdote  of  prince  lienr)',  the 
eldest  son  of  James  I. — *Some  of  his  IIi^hness*s  >*oung 
gentlemen,  ttv^'iher  with  himself/  says  my  author.  *  imitating 
in  sport  the  curveting  and  high-going  of  horses,  one  that 
stoo«l  by  said  that  they  were  like  a  company  of  horses; 
which  his  Highness  n-  "ng,  answereil,  "Is  it  not  Inilter  to  re- 
semble a  horse,  whi<:h  is  a  generous  and  courageous  beast, 
than  a  dull  slow  going  ass  as  you  are  ?  " '     The  prince,  we 

>  Page  310. 
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are  told,  was  exceedingly  young  at  the  time  he  m^de  this 
reply.* 

XV.— COUNTERFEIT  VOICES  OF  ANIMALS* 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ancient 
jugglers  exerted  their  abilities  in  counterfeiting  the  articula- 
tion of  animab ;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  they  would 
not  have  neglected  so  essential  a  requisite  to  make  their 
imitations  perfect 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  a  man  whose  name  was 
Clench,  a  native  of  Bamet,  made  his  appearance  at  London. 
He  performed  at  the  comer  of  Bartholomew- lane»  behind 
the  Royal  Exchange.  His  price  for  admittance  was  one 
shilling  each  person.  I  have  his  advertisemcnl  before  me  \  * 
which  states  that  he  '  imitated  the  horses^  the  huntsmen,  and 
a  pack  of  hounds,  a  sham  doctor,  an  old  woman,  a  dmnken 
man,  the  bells,  the  flute,  the  double  curtell,  and  the  organ 
with  three  voices,  by  his  own  natural  voice,  to  the  greatest 
perfection.'  He  then  professes  himself  to  *  be  the  only  man 
that  could  ever  attain  to  so  great  an  art/  He  had,  however, 
a  rival,  who  is  noted  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  *  Spectator,' 
and  called  the  whistling  man.  His  excellency  consisted  in 
counterfeiting  the  notes  of  all  kinds  of  singing  birds.^  The 
same  performance  was  exhibited  in  great  perfection  by  the 
bird-tutor  associated  with  Breslaw  the  juggler,  mentioned  a 
few  pages  back.*  This  man  assumed  the  name  of  Rosignol,* 
and,  after  he  had  quitted  Breslaw,  appeared  on  the  stage  at 
Covent-garden  theatre,  where,  in  addition  to  his  imitation  of 
tlie  birds,  he  executed  a  concerto  on  a  fiddle  without 
strings ;  that  is,  he  made  the  notes  in  a  wonderful  manner 
with  his  voice,  and  represented  the  bowing  by  drawing  a 
small  truncheon  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  stringless 
violin.  His  performance  was  received  with  great  applause  ; 
and  the  success  he  met  with  produced  many  competitors, 
but  none  of  them  equalled  him  :  it  was,  however,  discovered, 

'  The  author,  whose  name  does  not  appear,  declares  himself  to  have 
been  witness  to  the  facts  he  records.     MS.  Harl.  6391. 

'^  Miscell.  Collect.  Harl.  Lib..  No.  115.  »  Vol.  vijv  No.  S7a 

*  See  p.  340.  *  Literally,  nightiiw*** 
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that  the  sounds  were  produced  by  an  instrument  contii\-ed 
for  the  purpose  concealed  in  the  mouth ;  and  then  the  trick 
lost  all  its  reputation.  Six  years  ago,^  I  heard  a  poor  rustic, 
a  native  of  St  Alban's,  imitate  with  great  exactness,  the 
whole  assemblage  of  animals  belonging  to  a  fami-)'ard ;  but 
especially  he  excelled  in  counterfeiting  the  grunting  of 
swine,  the  squeaking  of  pigs,  and  the  quarrelling  of  two 
dogs. 

XVI.— ANIMALS  TRAINED  FOR  DAITIXG. 

Training  of  bulls,  bears,  horses,  and  other  animals,  for 
the  purpose  of  bailing  them  with  dogs,  was  certainly  prac- 
tised by  the  jugglers ;  and  this  vicious  pastime  has  the 
sanction  of  high  antiquity.  Filzstephen,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henr}*  II.,  tells  us  that,  in  the  forenoon  of  e\'cry 
holiday,  during  tlic  winter  season,  the  young  Londoners 
were  amused  with  boars  opposed  to  each  other  in  battle,  or 
with  bulls  and  full-grown  bears  baited  by  dogs.-  This 
author  makes  no  mention  of  horses ;  and  I  believe  the  bait- 
ing of  these  noble  and  useful  animals  was  never  a  general 
practice  :  it  was,  however,  no  doubt,  partially  performed  \ 
and  the  manner  in  whicii  it  was  carried  into  execution 
appears  by  the  enj;raving  No.  76.*  Asses  also  were  treated 
with  the  same  inhumanity ;  but  probably  the  poor  l>easts 
did  not  alfonl  sulficient  sport  in  liie  tormenting,  and  there- 
fore were  seldom  brought  forward  as  the  objects  of  this 
barbarous  diversion. 

XVII.— rARKS  GARDKN. 

There  were  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis set  apart  for  the  baitini;  of  bea^ts,  and  es|)ecially  the 
diNtrii  I  of  Saint  Sax  i<jur\  pari-^h  in  Souihwark,  called  Paris 
(lanlen  :  whith  place  contained  two  btMr-gardens,  said  to 
luve  been  the  first  that  were  made  near  I^ndon ;  and  in 
them,  arcording  to  Stow,  were  scaflolds  for  the  spectators  10 
stand  upon  :  ^  and  tiiis  indulgence,  we  arc  told,  they  paid 

»  -Hif.  r**  iSoo] 

'  )  Vscriptifn  of  LonduD.     See  also  Strrtu'*  Siirvcv,  p.  78. 

*  Uii  p.  jjj.  *  buni-y  of  Ll-dUuii,  utii  supra. 
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for  in  the  following  manner:  'Those  who  go  to  Paris 
Garden,  the  Bell  Savage,  or  Theatre,  to  behold  bear-baiting, 
enterludes,  or  fence-play,  must  not  account  of  any  pleasant 
spectacle,  unless  first  they  pay  one  pennie  at  the  gate, 
another  at  the  entrie  of  the  scaffold,  and  a  third  for  quiet 
standing.'^  One  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  year  15^2,  the 
scaffolds  being  overcharged  with  spectators,  fell  down  dLiring 
the  performance  ;  and  a  great  number  of  persons  were  killed 
or  maimed  by  the  accident^ 

XVni.— BULL  AND  BEAR-BAITING  PATRONIZED  BV 
ROYALTY. 

Bull  and  bear-baiting  is  not  encouraged  by  persons  of 
rank  and  opulence  in  the  present  day  ;  and  when  practised, 
which  rarely  happens,  it  is  attended  only  by  the  lowest  and 
most  despicable  part  of  the  people  ;  which  plainly  indicates 
a  general  refinement  of  manners  and  pre  valency  of  humanity 
among  the  modems;  on  the  contrary,  this  barbarous  pastime 
was  highly  relished  by  the  nobility  in  former  ages,  and 
countenanced  by  persons  of  the  most  exalted  rank,  without 
exception  even  of  the  fair  sex.  Erasmus,  who  visited 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  says,  there  were 
'  many  herds  of  bears  maintained  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  baiting."  When  queen  Mary  visited  her  sister 
the  ])rincess  EHzabeth  during  her  confinement  at  Hatfield- 
housc,  the  next  morning,  after  mass,  a  grand  exhibition 
of  bear-baiting  was  made  for  their  amusement,  with  which,  it 
is  said,  '  their  Highnesses  were  right  well  content.'*  Queen 
EHzabeth,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1559,  soon  after  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  gave  a  splendid  dinner  to  the  French 
ambassadors,  who  aftenvards  were  entertained  with  the 
baiting  of  bulls  and  bears,  and  the  queen  herself  stood  with 
the  ambassadors  looking  on  the  pastime  till  six  at  night. 
The  day  following,  the  same  ambassadors  went  by  water  to 
Paris  (jarden,  where  they  saw  another  baiting  of  bulls  and 

'   I,anib.irdc's  Perambulation  of  Kent,  published  A.  D.  1570,  p.  248. 
■^  Survey  of  London,  ubi  supra.     See  also  the  Introduction  to  this  work. 
"^  Lrabini  Adagia,  p.  361.  *  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Poqq.  loct.  iii.  p.  85. 
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of  bears ;  ^  and  again/  twenty-seven  yean  posterior,  queen 
Elizabeth  received  the  Danish  ambassador  at  Greenwich, 
who  was  treated  with  the  sight  of  a  bear  and  bull-baitings 

*  tempered/ says  Holinshed,  *with  other  merry  disports;*' 
and,  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace,  there  was  a  horse 
with  an  apo  upon  his  back ;  which  highly  pleased  them,  so 
that  they  expressed  *  their  inward-conceived  joy  and  delight 
with  shrill  shouts  and  variety  of  gestures/  ' 

XIX.— BULL  AND  BEAR-IJAITINC.  HOW  PERFORMED. 

The  manner  in  which  these  sports  were  exhibited 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  thus  described 
by  Hentzner,*  who  was  present  at  one  of  the  performances : 

*  There  is  a  place  built  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  which  serves 
for  l)aitin«;  of  bulls  and  bears  ;  they  are  fastened  l)ehind, 
and  then  worried  by  great  English  bull-dogs  ;  but  not  with- 
out risjpie  to  the  dogs,  from  the  horns  of  the  one  and  the  teeth 
of  the  other  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  they  are  killed  on  the 
spot ;  fre.^li  ones  are  immediately  supplied  in  the  places  of 
those  that  are  wounded  or  tired.  To  this  entertainment 
there  often  follows  tliat  of  whipping  a  blinded  bear,  which  is 
performed  by  five  or  six  men  st;inding  circularly  with  whips, 
which  they  exercise  upon  him  without  any  mercy,  as  he 
cannot  est  aj)e  because  of  his  chain  ;  he  defends  himself 
with  all  his  force  and  skill,  throwing  down  all  that  come 
witliin  his  reach,  and  are  not  active  enough  to  get  out  of  it, 
and  tearing  the  whii)S  out  of  their  hands,  and  breaking 
them.'  I.;ineliam,  speaking  of  a  bear-baiting  exhibited 
before  <iueen  Kli/abeth  in  1575.  says,  *  It  was  a  spun  very 
pleas;int  to  see  the  bear,  with  his  pink  eyes  learing  after  his 
enemies,  approach  ;  the  nimbi  en  ess  and  wail  of  the  dog  to 
lake  his  ail  vantage ;  and  the  force  and  experience  of  the 
bear  again  to  avoid  his  assaults  :  if  he  were  bitten  m  one 
place,  how  he  woultl  pinth   in  another   to  get  free;   that 

•  NiitKi'sS  l'ri»L:rfsv*.  v<i|.  i.  p.  40. 

•  Chri'nii  II- iif  Krijj.,  Mil.  iii   fijl.  I5^a. 

•  Nuh«»lN ■^  I'mjirrs-a-s,  \i*\    11.  p.  jijS. 

«  Itmrr-uy,  pnntrd  in  I^tin.  A.  U.  i5'>3.  See  Lord  Orford's  ttanslauon. 
Strawtjcrry  lliil,  p.  4^. 
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if  he  were  taken  once,  then  by  what  shift  with  biting,  with 
clawing,  with  roaring,  with  tossing,  and  tumbling,  he  woull 
work  and  wind  himself  from  them  ;  and,  when  he  was  loose, 
to  shake  his  ears  twice  or  thrice  with  the  blood  and  the 
slaver  hanging  about  his  physiognomy.'  The  same  writer 
tells  us,  that  thirteen  bears  were  provided  for  this  occasion, 
and  they  were  baited  with  a  great  sort  of  ban  dogs.*  In  the 
foregoing  relations,  we  find  no  mention  made  of  a  ring  put 
into  the  nose  of  the  bear  when  he  was  baited;  which  certainly 
was  the  more  modem  practice  \  hence  the  expression  by  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the  *  Humorous  Lovers/  printed  in 
1617  :  *  I  fear  the  wedlock  jmg  more  than  the  bear  does  the 
ring  in  his  nose.' 

XX.-BEARS  AND  BEAK-WARDS- 

When  a  bear-baiting  was  about  to  take  place,  the  same 
was  publicly  made  known,  and  the  bear- ward  previously 
paraded  the  streets  with  his  bear,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  populace,  and  induce  them  to  become  spectators  of  the 
sport.  The  animal,  on  these  occasions,  was  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  minstrel  or  two,  and  carried  a  monkey  or  baboon 
upon  his  back.  In  the  *  Humorous  Lovers,'  the  play  just 
now  quoted,  '  Tom  of  Lincoln '  is  mentioned  as  the  name  of 
'  a  famous  bear  ; '  and  one  of  the  characters  pretending  to 
jK^rsonate  a  bear-ward,  says,  *  I'll  set  up  my  bills,  that  the 
gamesters  of  London,  Horsleydown,  Southwark,  and  New- 
market, may  come  in  and  bait  him  here  before  the  ladies; 
but  first,  boy,  go  fetch  me  a  bagpipe  ;  we  will  walk  the 
streets  in  triumph,  and  give  the  people  notice  of  our  sport.' 

XXI.— BAITING  IN  QUEEN  ANNE'S  TIME. 

The  two  following  advertisements,^  which  were  published 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
elegant  manner  in  which  these  pastimes  were  announced  to 
tlie  public  : 

'  At  the    Bear   Garden  in   Hockley  in  the    Hole,   near 

'   Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  i.  fol.  249. 

-  In  a  Miscellaneous  CoUeciion  of  Bills  and  Title-pages,  Harl.  Lib., 

No.  I  J, 


I'.c.ir,  wliicli  lum;. 


- ,^.y  i.yj  juuij)  mrcc  jur 

rh  jumj.^  liuhot  f- t  ten  sli!i;::i^-> 
\ar:c!y  of  h.i j  ;> -iui^   .I'u!    !^\.r  :'..::;:i^  ; 
^Lciicral  .sj)(>rt  \>y  all  i!k'  oM  L^.uiK-stcrs  ;  ani 
drawn  up  with  fire- works.     Beginning  at  i\ 
*At  William  WelFs  bear-garden  in  T 
minster,  this  present  Monday,  there  will 
baited ;  and  twenty  Dogs  to  fight  for  a  col 
that  runs  farthest  and  fairest  wins  the  collai 
versions  of  bull  and  bear-baiting.     Beginnii 
clock/ 

XXIL— SWORD  PLAY. 

The  sword-dance,   or,   more  propcriy, 
swords  and  bucklers,  regulated  by  music,  w 


(^      ^i 


fi 
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former  chapter,  and  resume  it  here,  becatise  the  j higglers  of 
the  middle  ages  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  handling  the 
sword. 

The  combat  on  opposite  page,  represented  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  tn  the  Royal  Library ^^  varies, 
in  several  respects,  from  that  in  the  engraving  No.  60  j  * 
though  both,  I  presume,  are  different  modtfications  of  the 
same  performance,  as  weH  as  that  below,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Royal  Library,^  which  is  carried  into  execution  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  minstrel. 


These  combats  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  performed 
by  the  Roman  gladiators,  for  which  reason  the  jugglers  were 
sometimes  called  gladiators  by  the  eariy  historians ;  *  Mimi, 
salii,  balatrones,  cemiliani,  gladiatores,  palaestritae — et  tota 
joculatorum  cojjia,  S:c.' *  It  also  appears  that  they  insti- 
tuted schools  for  teaching  the  art  of  defence  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
the  conduct  of  the  masters  and  their  scholars  became  so  out- 
rageous, that  it  was  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  interfere ; 
and,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L,A.  D. 
1286,  an  edict  was  published  by  royal  authority,  which  pro- 
hibited the  keeping  of  such  schools,  and  the  public  exercise 
of  swords  and  bucklers,  *  eskirmer  au  bokeler/ 

It  is  said  that  many  robberies  and  murders  were  com- 
mitted by  these  gladiators ;  hence  the  appellation  of  swash 
buckler,  a  term   of  reproach,  *from  swashing,'  says  Fuller, 

^  Xo.  14,  E.  iii.  2  See  p.  301.  '  No.  20,  D.  vi. 

*  Johan.  Sarisburiensis  de  Nugis  Carialium,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  34. 

23 


.  ...  I'^iaic  iraytor  RowKmd  Yo. 
ir.4  \\\{]]  I  !;':'.T^.  s\v.>:-  !>  .in, I  Su.  ].!.t>  .vc 
ip.  i;k   i ;;•!•:<  'imiMo  ii>  |  !,i\-  (  ailed  *  T.  irliu) 
of  '  liie  suoid  and  I'luklcr  iv^c  in  Siuilhtu 
the  '  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abbington/  i 
Porter,  printed  in  1599,  we  have  the  folic 
*  Sword  and  buckler  fight  begins  to  grow 
sorry  for  it ;  I  shall  never  see  good  manh< 
once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of  rapier  and  da 
then  a  tall  man,  that  is,  a  courageous  i 
sword  and  buckler  man,  will  be  spitted  likt 
Such  exercises  had  been  practised  by  \ 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  peaceable  i 
city ;  and  by  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  th 
subjected  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonmei 
to  which  was  afterwards  added  a  mulct  • 
These  restrictions  certainly  admitted  of  s 
for  it  is  well  known  that  there  were  semin 
wherein  youth  were  taught  the  use  of  an 
after  the  institution  of  this  ordinance.     *  Tl 
and  use  of  weapons,'  says  Stow,  '  is  tau( 
masters  ;  *  ^  but  these  most  probably  were 
city  governors,  and  under  their  control 
description  of  the  colleges  and  schools  in  an 
which  h**  '^-"''  *  "^      " 
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back-sword,  rapier  and  dagger,  single  rapier,  the  case  of 
rapiers,  the  sword  and  buckler,  or  targate^  the  pike,  the 
halberd,  the  long-staflf,  and  others.^  Heniy  VIII.  made  the 
professors  of  this  art  a  company,  or  corporation,  by  letters 
patent,  wherein  the  art  is  intituled  The  Noble  Science  of 
Defence,  The  manner  of  the  proceeding  of  our  fencers  in 
their  schools  is  this ;  first,  they  which  desire  to  be  taught  at 
their  admission  are  called  scholars,  a^d,  as  they  profit,  they 
take  degrees,  and  proceed  to  be  provosts  of  defence  ;  and 
that  must  be  wonne  by  public  trial  of  their  proficiencie  and 
of  their  skill  at  certain  weapons,  which  they  call  prizes,  and 
in  the  presence  and  view  of  many  hundreds  of  people  j  and, 
at  their  next  and  last  prize  well  and  sufficiently  performed, 
they  do  proceed  to  be  maisters  of  the  science  of  defence,  or 
niaisters  of  fence,  as  we  commonly  call  them,'  The  king 
ordained,  *  that  none,  but  such  as  have  thus  orderly  pro- 
ceeded by  public  act  and  trial,  and  have  the  approbation  of 
the  principal  masters  of  their  company,  may  profess  or  teach 
this  art  of  defence  publicly  in  any  part  of  England/  Stow 
informs  us,  that  the  young  London erf^,  on  holtihivs.  after  the 
evening  prayer,  were  permitted  to  exercise  themselves  with 
their  wasters  and  bucklers  before  their  masters'  doors.  This 
])astime,  1  imagine,  is  represented  by  a  drawing  in  the  Bod- 
leian MS.^  from  whence  the  annexed  engraving  is  taken, 
where  clubs  or  bludgeons  are  substituted  for  swords. 


89.  Buckier-Play.—XIV.  Century. 

The  bear-gardens  were  the  usual  places  appropriated  by 
^  I  apprehend  he  means  the  quarter-staff.        >  Dated  1344,  No.  264. 


il-l;s  uj^on  hi^  heels,  were  spL■(■ta<■K•^  la 
the  r.ur  ^c\,  or  >'a\'\(  iciith'  .ilir.if  (;\e  to  c 
scni  c.  '1  "he  iii.inner  of  perr^.)rininL;  a  pi 
comuieiK  cmcnt  of  the  last  century,  is  w 
the  practice  justly  reprobated,  in  one  of  t 
ing  to  the  *  Spectator : '  *  but  these  exhibitioi 
their  trickery,  as  we  may  find  by  another  p 
volume. 

XXIIL— PUBUC  SWORI>.PL 

The  following  show-bill,  dated  July  i, 
the  common  mode  of  challenging  and  answ 
combatants ;  it  is  selected  from  a  great  n\ 
before  me ;'  and,  being  rather  curious,  I  st 
without  making  any  alteration. 

*  At  the  Bear  Garden  in  Hockley  in 
Clerkenwell  Green,  a  trial  of  skill  shall  be  pe 
Two  Masters  of  the  noble  Science  of  Defenc 
next,  at  two  of  the  clock  precisely. 

*  I  George  Gray,  bom  in  the  city  of  No 
fought  in  most  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  nam 
Barbadoes,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  woi 
fi\e  times,  and  upon  a  stage,  and  never  yet  i 
being  now  latelvrnmo  *r.  t  — j        -    .     - 
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a  hundred  and  ten  prizes,  and  never  left  a  stage  to  any  man, 
will  not  fail,  God  willing^  to  meet  this  brave  and  bold  inviter 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed ;  desiring  sharp  swords,  and 
from  him  no  favour.  No  person  to  be  upon  the  stage  but 
the  seconds.    Vivat  Regina  \ ' 

XXIV.— QUARTER  STAFF. 

In  another  challenge  the  qu^yter-staii'  h  added  to  the  list 
of  weapons  named  on  these  occasions.  Quarter-siaflT  Dr 
Johnson  explains  to  be  *  A  staff  of  defence,  so  called,  I  believe^ 
from  the  manner  of  using  it ;  ocie  hand  being  placed  at  the 
middle,  and  the  other  equally  between  the  end  and  the 
middle.'  *  The  quarter-staff  was  formerly  used  by  the  English, 
and  especially  in  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  have 
seen  a  small  pamphlet  with  this  title  ;  '  Three  to  One  ;  being 
an  English-Spanish  combat,  performed  by  a  western  gentle- 
man of  Tavystock,  in  DevonshirCj  with  an  English  quarter- 
staff,  against  three  rapiers  and  poniards,  at  Sherries  in  Spain,' 
in  the  presence  of  the  dukes,  condes,  roarquisscs,  and  other 
great  dons  of  Spain,  being  the  council  of  war  ; '  to  which  is 
added, '  the  author  of  this  booke,  and  actor  in  this  encounter, 
being  R.  Peecke.'  On  the  same  page  there  is  a  rude  wgoden 
jjrint,  re])resenting  the  hero  with  his  quarter-staff,  in  the 
action  of  tighting  witli  the  three  Spanyards,  who  are  armed 
with  long  swords  and  daggers,  Caulfield  has  copied  this 
print  in  his  ^  Assemblage  of  Noted  Persons.' 

XXV.— WRESTLING,  &c.,   IN   BEAR-GARDENS. 

Wrestling,  and  such  other  trials  of  strength  and  activity 
as  had  formerly  been  exhibited  in  the  spectacles  of  the  min- 
strels and  jugglers,  were  at  this  period  transferred  to  the 
bear-gardens,  where  they  continued  in  practice  till  the  total 
abolition  of  those  polite  places  of  amusement. 

XXVI.— EXTRAORDINARY  TRIAL  OF  STRENGTH. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  two  following  in- 
stances of  bodily  power,  recorded  by  our  historians.     The 

*  Dictionary,  word  Quarter-staff.  >  Nov.  15,  1625. 


/^ 


v/iic  '..iiristinas-day,  the  carl   of  I'oix.  a( c 
(ii^tom,  '  hrl'l  a    L;rcat    rca>t  ;   aa>l,  afuT   <1 
(y\[    of  ihc  hall,  and    went  ii[)  into  a  ^^alar 
slayrcs  ofhcyght.     It  being  exceedingly  o 
plained  that  the  fire  was  not  large  enough 
named  Ervalton,  of  Spayne,  went  down 
beneth  in  the  court  he  sawe  a  great  raeny  ol 
woode,  to  serve  the  house  :  than  he  went, ; 
the  greatest  asses,  with  all  the  woode,  and  I 
backe,  and  went  up  al  the  stayres  into  the 
caste  downe  the  asse,  with  al  the  woode,  in 
and  the  asse's  fete  upward  :   whereof  the  e 
greate  joye ;  and  so  hadde  all  thy  that  we 
mervele  of  his  strength/ 

1  Fuller's  Worthies  in  Sk>tnenetshif 
*  Vol  iv.  chap.  23,  foL  24.  Lord  Bemen*  tn 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I.  Attcient  Spedmens  of  ^wUtJg— Poeta  on  Bowling*—! T*  BowUng-grceni 
fir^t  made  by  the  English.— ill.  Bowling^Ileys.— IV*  Lctjg4iowliEig.— 
V.  Supposed  Origin  of  Billiards.— VL  Kayle^,— VIT.  Closh.— VilL 
LoggBts^— IX,  Nine-frtiis— SkiuL*s.^X.  Dutcb-pins,— XL  Foiir-comtfre, 
— XIL  Half-bowl.— XIII.  Nine-holes*— XIV.  John  Bull.— XV.  Pitch 
and  Hustle— XVI.  BuU-baiting  in  Towns  and  Villages.- XVII.  BtUU 
ninning—At  Stamford,  &c.— XVtH.  At  Tulbury*— XIX.  Badger- 
baiting,— XX,  Cock-fighting.- XX!.  Throwing  at  Codes,— XX IL 
Duck-hanthig.— XXHL  Squirrel-hunting.— XXIV.  Rahbit-himtiQg. 

L— ANCIENT  BOWLING— FOEM  ON  BOWLING, 

The  pas  ti  me  o  f  bowling,  whether  prac  tised  u  pOQ  op^n  greens 
or  in  bowling'alleySjWas  probably  an  invention  of  the  middle 
ages.  1  cannot  by  any  means  ascertain  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction ;  but  I  have  traced  it  back  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  earliest  representation  of  a  game  played  with  bowls, 
that  I  have  met  with,  occurs  in  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,^ 
as  lie  re  represented. 


90.  Bowling, — XIII.  Century, 

Here  two  small  cones  are  placed  upright  at  a  distance 

from  each  other ;  and  the  business  of  the  players  is  evidently 

to  bowl  at  them  alternately;  the  successful  candidate  being 

he  wlio  could  lay  his  bowl  the  nearest  to  the  mark.     The 

*  No.  20,  E.  iv. 


esq.,  represents  two  other  howlers  ;  Iva 
parent  oi>je(  t  to  play  at,  unks>  the  lu^ 
may  he  considered  as  sueh  hy  the  sec 
require  him  to  strike  it  from  its  place. 


91.  Bamlmg.^XiV,  Ctmhuj* 

Below  these  we  see  three  persons  engagi 
of  bowling ;  and  they  have  a  small  bow!,  01 
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whose  bowl  is  supposed  to  be  running  towards  the  jack, 
will  not  appear  by  any  means  extravagajit  to  such  asj  ^e 
accustomed  to  visit  the  bowling-greens. 

The  following  little  poem,  by  William  Stroad,  which  I 
found  in  *  Justin  Pagitt's  Memorandum  Book/  *  one  of  the 
Harleian  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum,*  expresses 
happily  enough  the  turns  and  chances  of  the  game  of  bowls : 

A  PARALLEL  BETWIXT  BOWLING  AND   FREF£11MENT. 

Prefennent,  like  a  game  at  boules, 

To  feede  our  hope  hath  divers  filay  ; 
Heere  quick  it  runns,  there  soft  it  rtj'ules 

The  betters  make  and  shew  the  way 
On  upper  ground,  so  great  allies 

Doe  many  cast  on  their  desire  ; 
Some  up  are  thrust  and  forc'd  to  nse. 

When  those  are  stopt  that  would  aspire- 
Some,  whose  heate  and  zeal  ezce^^ 

Thrive  well  bv  ntbbs  that  curb  their  host^. 
And  some  that  languish  ia  their  !^pet?d 

Are  cherished  by  some  favour's  bUste  ; 
Some  rest  in  other's  cutting  out 

The  fame  by  whom  themselves  are  made  ; 
Some  fetch  a  compass  farr  about, 

And  secretly  the  marke  invade. 

Some  get  by  knocks,  and  so  advance 

Their  fortune  by  a  boysterous  aime  : 
And  some,  wlio  have  the  sweetest  chance, 

Their  en'mies  ////,  and  win  the  game. 
The  fairest  cists  are  those  that  owe 

No  thanks  to  fortune's  giddy  sway  ; 
Such  honest  men  good  benders  are 

Whose  own  true  bias  cutis  the  way. 

In  the  three  delineations  just  represented,  we  may  ob- 
serve tliat  the  players  have  only  one  bowl  for  each  person : 
the  modern  bowlers  have  usually  three  or  four. 

II.— BOWLING-GREENS  FIRST  MADE  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

Bowling-greens  are  said  to  have  originated  in  England;^ 
and  bowling  upon  them,  in  my  memory,  was  a  very  popular 
amusement.  In  most  country  towns  of  any  note  they  are  to 
be  found,  and  some  few  are  still  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of 

1  Page  41.  *  No.  1026. 

3  Encyclopoedia  Britamiica,  in  voce. 


^ 


j^  .,v,., .,n.^-aiic\^,  wiiK  n.  i)Oin^'  c()\ 

I'C  u>i<l  w'.^n  the  wcai'iL-r  woulil  n->i  \>-jt:i: 
the  ]',;-l;iiio  ..i'!"' M.i  ;  .iinl  liicreN'U  il.rywcr 
to  the  rcsHieiu  c^  ul  tlic  opulent  ;  wherein  : 
not  thcnisehcs  performers,  they  certainly  c 
pastime  by  being  spectators ;  hence  the  k 
in  an  old  poem  entitled  *  The  Squyer  of  Lov 
his  daughter,  '  to  amuse  you  in  your  garden, 

An  hundredth  knightes,  truly  tolde. 
Shall  play  with  txmles  in  alayes  ookk 

Andrew  Borde,  in  his  *  Dietarie  of  Hcltl 
nobleman's  mansion,  supposes  it  not  to  be  c 
'a  bowling-alley.'  Among  the  additions  made 
at  WTiitehall,  were  *  divers  fair  tennice-courtei 
and  a  cock-pit.'  ^ 

It  appears  that  soon  after  the  introdao 
alleys  they  were  productive  of  very  evil  coi 
they  became  not  only  exceedingly  numerous, 
attached  to  places  of  public  resort,  which  rei 
receptacles  of  idle  and  dissolute  persons] 
means  of  promoting  a  pernicious  spirit  of  g 
the  younger  and  most  unwary  part  of  the  ca 
little  room  required  for  making  these  bowlii 
small  cause  of  their  multiplication,  particular!' 
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IV.— LONG  BOWLING 

Bowling-allejrs,  I  believe,  were  totally  abolished  before  I 
knew  London ;  but  I  have  seen  there  a  pastime  which  might 
originate  from  them,  called  long-bowliog.  It  was  performed 
in  a  narrow  enclosure,  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  length, 
and  at  the  farther  end  was  placed  a  square  frame  with  nine 
small  pins  upon  it ;  at  these  pins  the  players  bowled  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  a  boy,  who  stood  by  the  frame  to  set  up  the 
pins  that  were  beat  down  by  the  bowl,  called  out  the  number, 
which  was  placed  to  the  account  of  the  player^  and  the 
bowl  was  returned  by  the  means  of  a  small  trough,  placed 
with  a  gradual  descent  from  the  pins  to  the  bowJers,  on  one 
side  of  the  enclosure.     Some  call  this  game  Dutch-rubbers. 

Bowling,  according  to  an  author  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, is  a  pastime  *  in  which  a  man  shall  fmd  great  art  in 
choosing  out  his  ground,  and  preventing  the  windif  g,  hang- 
ing, and  many  turning  advantages  of  the  same,  whether  it 
be  in  open  wilde  places,  or  in  close  allies  ;  and  for  his  sport, 
the  chusing  of  the  bowle  is  the  greatest  cunning ;  your  flat 
bowles  being  best  for  allies,  your  round  byazed  bowles  for 
open  grounds  of  advantage,  and  your  round  bowles,  like  a 
ball,  for  green  swarthes  that  are  plain  and  level.'  ^ 

v.— SUPPOSED  ORIGIN  OF  BILLIARDS. 

Below  is  a  representation  which  seems  to  bear  some 
analogy  to  bowling. 


93.  A  curious  ancient  Pastime. 

Here  the  bowls,  instead  of  being  cast  by  the  hand,  are 
driven  with  a  battoon,  or  mace,  through  an  arch,  towards  a 
^  '  Country  Contentments,'  pubUsbed  in  Z615. 


..,.,,  »>ucii  nc  striK^k  the  bowl,  ami  a(( 

game  lo  the  limits  of  a  cIuhiiult. 

VI.  — KAVLKS. 

Kayles,  written  also  cayles  and  keiles,  d« 
French  word  quilles,  was  played  with  pins, 
gave  origin  to  die  modem  game  of  nine-pins , 
tively  the  kayle-pins  do  not  appear  to  have  be 
any  certain  number,  as  we  may  observe  by  tin 
engravings : 


94.  KayUs^-'XIV,  Ctmtmry. 

In  this  engraving,  from  a  Book  of  Prayers  i 
sion  of  Francis  Douce,  esq.,  the  pastime  of  kay 


>^ 
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with  six  pins.  The  annexed  is  from  another  drawing  on  a 
MS.  in  the  Rojral  Library.* 

In  cut  95  the  pastime  is  played  with  eight  pins  ;  and  the 
form  of  these  pins  is  also  difTerent,  but  that  might  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  fancy  of  the  makers.  One  of  them,  in  both 
cases,  is  taller  than  the  rest 

The  arrangement  of  the  kayle*pms  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  the  nine-pins,  the  latter  being  placed  upon  a  square 
frame  in  three  rows,  and  the  former  in  one  row  only.  The 
two  delineations  here  copied  represent  that  species  of  the 
game  called  club-kayles,  *jeux  de  quilles  k  baston/  so  de* 
nominated  from  the  club  or  cudgel  that  was  thrown  at  them. 

vn,— CLOSH. 

The  game  of  cloish,  or  closh,  mentioned  frequently  in 
the  ancient  statutes,^  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  kayles, 
or  at  least  exceedingly  like  it :  cloish  was  played  with  pins, 
which  were  thrown  at  svith  a  bowl  instead  of  a  truncheon, 
and  probably  differed  only  in  name  from  the  nine-pins  of  the 
present  time. 

VIII.— LOGGATS. 

This,  I  make  no  doubt,  was  a  pastime  analogous  to  kayles 
and  cloish,  but  played  chiefly  by  boys  and  rustics,  who  sub- 
stituted bones  for  pins.  '  Loggats,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  one  of  the  editors  of  Shakespeare,  *  is  the  ancient  name 
of  a  play  or  game,  which  is  one  of  the  unla\vful  games 
enumerated  in  the  thirty-third  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  :  it  is 
tlie  same  which  is  now  called  kittle-pins,  in  which  the  boys 
often  make  use  of  bones  instead  of  wooden  pins,  throwing 
at  them  with  another  bone  instead  of  bowling/  Hence 
Shakesj)eare,  in  Hamlet,  speaks  thus  ;  *  did  these  bones  cost 
no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them?* 
And  this  game  is  evidently  referred  to  in  an  old  play, 
entitled  '  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art,' 

1  No.  2,  B.  vii. 

2  An.  17  Edw.  IV.  cap.  3  ;  again  18  find  jo  Hcd.  V1U.|  &C,  i  ia  both 

w  hich  acts  this  game  is  prphibited. 


t  lie  Kavio-[)ins  were  aftorwanU  (\ille<l 
\>\]}>  ;  ;;]i'l  iuT.<  r,  bv  >in  c.i-\-  (■.tiT".;»:'<)n,  ^k; 
laiioii  well  known  in  []\c  \']\'^cu[  dav.  Th 
as  it  IS  now  j>Liycii,  clitVcrs  materially  from 
though  the  same  number  of  pins  are  requi 
j  performing  the  latter,  the  player  stands  at 

;  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  concemt 

I  bowl  at  the  pins :  the  contest  is,  to  beat 

the  fewest  throws.     In  playing  at  skittles, 
exertion ;  one  by  bowling,  and  the  other 
first  is  performed  at  a  given  distance,  and  t 
ing  close  to  the  frame  upon  which  the  pia 
throwing  the  ball  through  in  the  midst  oi 
cases,  the  number  of  pins  beaten  down  bef 
the  bowl,  for  it  usually  passes  beyond  the  ; 
fair,  and  reckoned  to  the  account  of  the  pi 
that  fall  by  the  coming  back  of  the  bowi  arc 
and  of  course  not  counted.     One  chalk  or  s 
for  every  fair  pin  ;  and  the  game  of  skittle 
taining   thirty-one  chalks  precisely :   less  h 
gives  the  antagonist  a  chance  of  winning 
more  requires  the  player  to  go  again  for  i 
also  be  brought  exactly,  to  secure  himself. 
The  preceding  quotation  from  Hanmw  11 
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X.-DUTCH.PINS, 

Dutch-pins  is  a  pastime  much  resembling  skittles ;  but 
the  pins  are  taller  and  slenderer,  especially  in  the  middle  pin, 
which  is  higher  than  the  rest,  and  called  the  kingpin.  The 
pins  are  nine  in  number,  and  placed  upon  a  fmme  in  the 
manner  of  skittles  ;  and  the  bowls  used  by  the  performers 
are  very  large,  but  made  of  a  light  kind  of  wood.  The 
game  consists  of  thirty-one  scores  precisely ;  and  every 
player  first  stands  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  frame,  and 
throws  his  bowl  at  the  pins,  which  is  improperly  enough 
called  bowling;   afterwards  he  approaches  the  frame  and  j 

makes  his  tipp  by  casting  the  bowl  among  the  pins,  and  the 
score  towards  the  game  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
them  beaten  down.  If  this  pin  be  taken  out  singly,  when 
the  bowl  is  thrown  from  a  distance,  the  game  is  won  ;  this 
instance  excepted,  it  reckons  for  no  more  than  the  other  pins^ 

XL— FOURCORNERS. 

Is  so  called  from  four  large  pins  which  are  placed  singly 
at  each  angle  of  a  square  frame.  The  players  stand  at  a 
distance,  which  may  be  varied  by  joint  consent,  and  throw 
at  the  i)ins  a  large  heavy  bowl,  which  sometimes  weighs  six 
or  eight  pounds.  The  excellency  of  the  game  consists  in 
beating  them  down  by  the  fewest  casts  of  the  bowl. 

XII.— HALF-BOWL. 

This  is  one  of  the  games  prohibited  by  Edward  IV.;  ^ 
and  received  its  denomination  from  being  played  with  one 
half  of  a  sphere  of  wood.  Half-bowl  is  practised  to  this 
day  in  Hertfordshire,  where  it  is  commonly  called  rolly- 
I)olly ;  and  it  is  best  performed  upon  the  floor  of  a  room, 
esj)ecially  if  it  be  smooth  and  level.  There  are  fifteen  small 
pins  of  a  conical  form  required  for  this  pastime ;  twelve  of 
which  are  placed  at  equal  distances  upon  the  circumference 
oi  a  circle  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter ;   one  of 

'  An.  17  Edw.  IV.  cap.  8 ;  the  prohibiUon  extends  also  to  dosh  and 

kayles. 
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the  three  remaining  pins  occupies  the  centre ;  and  the  other 
tia'o  are  placed  without  the  circle  at  the  back  part  of  it,  and 
parallel  with  the  bowling  place,  but  so  as  to  be  in  a  line  mith 
the  middle  pin  ;  forming  a  row  of  five  pins,  including  two  of 
those  ui)on  the  circumference.  In  playing  this  game,  the 
bowl,  when  delivered,  must  pass  above  the  i)ins,  and  round 
the  end-pin,  without  the  circle,  before  it  beats  any  of  them 
down  y  if  not,  the  cast  is  forfeited  :  and,  owing  to  the  great 
bias  of  the  bowl,  this  task  is  not  very  readily  performed  by 
such  as  have  not  made  themselves  perfect  by  practice.  The 
middle  pin  is  distinguished  by  four  balls  at  the  top  ;  and,  if 
thrown  down,  is  reckoned  for  four  towards  the  game  ;  the 
intermediate  [)in  upon  the  circle,  in  the  row  of  five,  has  three 
balls,  and  is  reckoned  for  three ;  the  first  pin  without  the 
circle  has  two  balls,  and  is  counted  for  two  ;  and  the  value 
of  all  the  others  singly  is  but  one.  Thirty-one  chalks  com- 
plete the  game  ;  wiiich  he  who  first  obtains  is  the  conipicror. 
If  this  number  bo  exceeded,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  conseijuencc  : 
the  game  is  equally  won. 

XIII.-NIXE-IIOLES. 

This  is  mentioned  as  a  boyish  game,  played  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  ceniur)*.  1  have  not  met 
with  any  <los<  ripiiim  of  this  pastime  ;  hut  I  apprehen.l  it 
resembled  a  nnxlcrn  one  frequently  prai  lised  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  nutropolis  ;  and  sai«l  to  have  been  instituted,  or  more 
probably  revived,  abjiit  17S0,  as  a  surce<laneuin  for  skittles, 
when  the  ma,:: i>l rates  raiised  the  skittle  grounds  in  and  near 
London  to  be  levelle*!.  an«l  the  frames  removed.  Hence 
some  ^ay  the  ^.iine  of  nine-lmles  was  railed  *  Bubble  the 
Justice.*  on  tlie  sii].po>>iti'»n  that  it  could  not  be  set  aside  by 
the  juNiites.  be^auNe  no  mi«  h  pastime  was  nameil  in  the  pro- 
hil)it<.»ry  .staluie^  ;  others  LM\e  this  denomination  to  a  ditTerent 
game :  the  name  by  whii  h  it  is  now  most  generally  known 
is  *  Humble  ]»M[»py  ;'  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  term  is  well 
adapteil  to  the  comj^tny  by  whom  it  is  usually  practised.  The 
game  is  Nimply  this  :  nine  holes  arc  made  in  a  square  lx)ard, 
and  disjiosed  in  three  rows,  tlirec  holes  in  each  row,  ail  of 
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them  at  equal  distances,  abotit  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
apart ;  to  every  hole  is  afiixed  a  numeral,  from  one  to  nine, 
so  placed  as  to  form  Efteen  in  every  row.  l*he  board,  thus 
prepared,  is  fixed  horizontally  upon  the  ground,  and  sur* 
rounded  on  three  sides  with  a  gentle  acclsvity*  Every  one 
of  the  players  being  furnished  with  a  certain  number  of  small 
metal  balls,  stands  in  his  turn,  by  a  mark  made  upon  the  groundj 
about  five  or  six  feet  from  the  board;  at  which  he  bowls  the 
balls ;  and  according  to  the  value  of  the  figures  belonging  to 
the  holes  into  which  they  roll,  his  game  is  reckoned  \  and  he 
who  obtains  the  highest  number  is  the  winner  Doctor 
Johnson  confounds  this  pastime  with  that  of  kayles,  and 
says,  *  it  is  a  kind  of  play  still  retained  in  Scotland,  in  wliich 
nine  holes,  ranged  in  threes,  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an 
iron  bullet  rolled  in  among  them/  * 

I  have  formerly  seen  a  pastime  practised  h^  school -boys, 
called  nine-holes :  it  was  played  with  marbles,  whicJi  they 
bowled  at  a  board,  set  upright,  resembling  a  bridge,  with 
nine  small  arches,  all  of  tliem  numbered  \  if  the  maibte  struck 
against  the  sides  of  the  nrrbe.'?,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
boy  to  whom  the  board  belonged  ;  but,  if  it  went  through  any 
one  of  them,  the  bowler  claimed  a  number  of  marbles  equal 
to  the  number  upon  the  arch  it  passed  through. 

XIV.— JOHN  BULL. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  modern  pastime,  which  may  be 
played  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  room.  A  square  flat  stone, 
being  laid  level  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  let  into  the 
floor,  is  subdivided  into  sixteen  small  squares;  in  every  one 
of  these  compartments  a  number  is  aflixed,  beginning  from 
one  ;  the  next  in  value  being  five,  the  next  ten  ;  thence  pass- 
ing on  by  tens  to  an  hundred,  and  thence  again,  by  hundreds, 
to  the  hundred.  These  numbers  are  not  placed  regularly, 
but  contrasted,  so  that  those  of  the  smallest  value  are  nearest 
to  those  of  the  highest ;  and  in  some  instances,  as  I  am  in- 
furnicd,  the  scjuares  for  the  greater  numbers  are  made  much 
smaller  than   those  for  the  small  ones.      On  reaching  five 

^  Dictionar)'.  word  kayUs. 
24 
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hundred  a  mark  is  made,  at  an  optional  distance  from  the 
stone,  for  the  players  to  stand  ;  who,  in  succession,  throw  up 
one  halt  penny  or  more,  and  make  their  score  acconiing  to 
the  number  a.->si.;ucd  to  the  com]xirtment  in  which  the  half- 
penny rests,  which  must  be  within  the  square ;  for,  if  it  lies 
upon  one  of  the  lines  that  divide  it  from  the  others,  the  cast 
is  forfeited,  and  nothing  scored.  Two  thousand  is  usually 
the  game  ;  but  this  number  is  extended  or  diminished  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  gamesters. 

XV.— riTCII  AND  HUSTLE. 

This  is  a  game  commonly  played  in  the  fields  by  the  low- 
est  classes  of  the  people.  It  requires  two  or  more  anta- 
gonists, who  pilch  or  cuht  an  eijual  number  of  halfpence  at  a 
mark  set  up  at  a  short  (li>tance  ;  ami  the  owner  of  the  near- 
est hah  penny  claims  the  ])rivilege  to  hustle  first :  the  next 
nearest  halfpenny  entitles  the  owner  to  a  second  claim  ;  and 
so  on  to  as  many  as  play.  When  they  hu:>tle,  all  the  half- 
pence pitched  at  the  mark  are  thrown  into  a  hat  lielil  by  the 
pla\er  who  claims  the  first  chance;  after  shaking  ihem  to- 
gether, he  turns  the  hat  down  upon  the  ground  ;  and  as  many 
of  them  as  lie  witii  the  iiiipre:».^ion  of  the  head  upwards  belong 
to  him  ;  the  remaiiKJer  are  then  put  ini«)  the  hat  a  second 
time,  anil  the  Nccoud  cl.iimant  performs  the  s;!me  kind  of 
operation  ;  ami  m»  it  passes  in  succession  to  all  the  ]»layers, 
or  until  all  the  ha  It  pence  appear  with  the  heads  upwards. 
Sometiuio  they  are  pat  into  the  hands  o(  the  player,  in?»tead 
of  a  hat.  who  .sl'.ako  them,  and  casts  them  up  into  the  air  ; 
but  in  l)'»ih  iiH' iTue-i  liic  heails  l»eco:ne  his  property:  but 
if  it  sIitaiM  so  hippLii.  lint,  alter  all  of  them  have  hustled, 
there  re:iiain  some  of  ilie  halfpence  that  have  not  come  with 
the  he.id-.  uppermost,  the  fir-.t  player  then  hustles  again,  and 
the  others  in  succession,  until  ihey  do  <  ome  so. 

xvi.-iiui.L.nAiTiNG  IS  TOWNS  .\Nn  viu..u;es. 

1  have  alreaily  informed  my  rea<lers,  that  bull-baiting,  or 
worrying   of  bulls    with  dogs,  was    one  of   llie    spectacles 
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exhibited  by  the  jugglers  and  their  successors.^  It  is  also 
necessary  to  observe,  that  this  cruel  pastiroe  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  boundaries  of  the  bear-gardens  ;  but  was  univers- 
ally practised  on  various  occasions,  in  almost  every  town  or 
village  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  market 
towns,  where  we  find  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  law ;'  and  in 
some  of  them,  I  believe,  the  bull-rings,  to  which  the  unfor* 
tunate  animals  were  fastened,  are  remaining  to  the  present 
hour.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  the  tegisiature  should  have 
permitted  the  exercise  of  such  a  barbarous  diversion,  which 
was  firequently  productive  of  much  miscliief  by  drawing  to- 
gether a  large  concourse  of  idle  and  dissipated  persons,  and 
affording  them  an  opportunity  of  committing  many  gross 
disorders  with  impunity.  Indeed  a  public  bull -bat  ting  rarely 
ended  without  some  riot  and  confusion.  A  cjrcimistajice  of 
this  sort  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Chester.  The 
author^  tells  us,  that  *a  bull  was  baited  at  the  high-cross,  on 
the  second  of  October,  (1619,)  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tome  for  the  mayor's  farewell  out  of  his  office ;  it  chaunced 
a  contention  fell  out  betwixt  the  butchers  and  the  bakers  of 
the  cittye  aboute  their  dogges  then  fyghtynge  ;  they  lell  to 
Mowes  ;  and  in  the  tumult  of  manye  people  woulde  not  "be 
j)a(:iryed  ;  so  that  the  mayor,  seeing  there  was  greate  abuse, 
being  cite/ens,  could  not  forbeare,  but  he  in  person  hymself 
w  cnt  out  amongst  them,  to  have  the  peace  kept ;  but  they  in 
their  rage,  lyke  rude  and  unbroken  fellowes,  did  lytill  regarde 
li\m.  In  the  ende,  they  were  parted  ;  and  the  begynners  of 
the  sayde  brawle,  being  found  out  and  examined,  were  com- 
mytted  to  the  northgate.  The  mayor  smotte  freely  among 
them  and  broke  his  white  staffe  ;  and  the  cryer  Thomas 
Know^stley  brake  his  mase;  and  the  brawle  ended/ 

'   See  p.  348. 

2  One  of  the  city  laws  however  prohibits  the  baiting  a  bull,  a  bear,  or  a 
horse  in  the  open  streets  of  London,  under  the  f>enalty  of  20  shillings. 
Stows  Survey,  p.  666. 

3  IVubably  the  first  Randal  Holmes,  a  native  of  that  city.  MS. 
Marl.  2125. 


Sl.iinford,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  \v 
seventeenth  (  entiiry.  are  uiNen  1»\  l.iitehi 
that  town  ;^  and  ihi^  aci  ount  I  shall  la; 
in  the  author's  own  words.  *  I'hc  bull-i 
no  pleasure,  except  to  such  as  take  a  pi 
and  mischief :  it  is  perfonned  just  the  d 
Christmas.  The  butchers  of  the  town, ; 
against  the  time  provide  the  wildest  bull 
bull  over-night  is  had  into  some  stable  c 
the  alderman.  The  next  morning,  prod 
the  common  bellman  of  the  town,  rou 
that  each  one  shut  up  their  shop-doon  ; 
none,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  offer  t 
strangers  ;  for  the  preventing  whereof,  tb 
thoroughfare,  and  then  being  term-time, ; 
for  the  passing  of  travellers  through  the 
that  none  have  any  iron  upon  their  bull- 
which  they  pursue  the  bull  with.  Which 
and  the  gates  all  shut  up,  the  bull  is  tun 
man's  house ;  and  then  hivie-skivy,  tag  ai 
and  children,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  witl 
town,  promiscuously  running  after  him  i 
spattering  dirt  in  each  other's  faces,  th^ 
them  to  be  so  many  furies  started  out  ol 
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earl  of  Warren,  the  first  lord  of  this  town  in  the  time  of  king 
John,  standing  upon  his  castle  walls  in  Stamford,  saw  two 
bulls  fighting  for  a  cow  in  a  meadow  under  the  same.  A 
butcher  of  the  town,  owner  of  one  of  the  bulls,  set  a  great 
mastiff-dog  upon  his  own  bull,  wl^o  forced  him  up  into  the 
town;  when  all  the  butchers'  dogs,  great  and  small,  followed 
in  pursuit  of  the  bull,  which,  by  this  time  made  ijtark  mad  by 
the  noise  of  the  people  and  the  fierceness  of  the  dogs,  ran 
over  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  stood  in  his  way.  This 
caused  all  the  butchers  and  others  in  the  town  to  rise  up,  as 
it  were,  in  a  kind  of  tumult'  The  sport  so  highly  diverted 
the  earl,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  spectator,  that  *  he  gave  all 
those  meadows  in  which  the  two  bulls  had  been  fighting, 
perpetually  as  a  common  to  the  butchers  of  tlie  town,  after 
the  first  grass  is  eaten,  to  keep  their  cattle  in  till  the  time  of 
slaughter,  upon  the  condition  that,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
day,  they  should  yearly  find,  at  their  own  expcnsei  a  mad 
bull  for  the  continuance  of  the  sport 

XVIII.— BULL-RUNNING  AT  TUTBURY. 

The  company  of  minstrels  belonging  to  the  manor  of 
Tutbiiry  had  several  peculiar  privileges  granted  to  them  by  a 
charter  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster/  In  this 
charter  it  is  recjuired  of  the  minstrels  to  perform  their  re- 
spective services,  upon  the  day  of  the  assumption  of  our 
Lady,  (the  15th  of  August,)  at  the  steward's  court,  held  for 
the  honour  of  Tutbury,  according  to  ancient  custom.  They 
liad  also,  it  seems,  a  privilege,  exclusive  of  the  charter,  to 
claim  upon  that  day  a  bull  from  the  prior  of  Tutbury.*  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  these  services  were  performed  the 
day  after  the  assumption  ;  and  the  bull  was  given  by  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  as  the  prior's  representative. 

The  historian  of  Staffordshire  ^  informs  us,  that  a  dinner 

1  Soo  p.  273. 

2  Hi^trioncs— h.ibehunt  unum  Taunim  de  Priore  de  Tutebury,  Inspex. 
temp.  Wi^n.  VI.  Dugdales  Monast.,  vol.  ii.  p.  355. 

^  L)r  Plott.  — In  his  natural  history  of  this  county  the  reader  will  find  a 
full  ;ici«Hint  of  the  services,  &c.,  performed  by  the  minstrels  upon  this  day, 
W-  437.  438.  439- 
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was  provided  for  the  minstrels  upon  this  occasion,  which 
being  finished,  they  went  anciently  to  the  abbey  gate,  but  of 
late  years  to  *  a  little  l)am  by  the  town  side,  in  expectance  of 
the  bull  to  l>e  turned  forth  to  them.*  The  animal  provided 
for  this  i)uri)ose  had  his  horns  sawed  ofT,  his  ears  cropped, 
his  tail  cut  sliort,  his  boily  smeared  over  with  soap,  and  his 
nose  ])lown  full  of  beaten  pei»j>er,  in  order  to  make  him  as 
mad  as  it  was  [lossiblc  for  him  to  be.  Whence,  *  afler 
solemn  proclamation  first  being  made  by  the  stcwanl,  that 
all  manner  of  persons  should  give  way  to  the  bull  and  not 
come  near  him  by  forty  feet,  nor  by  any  means  to  hinder 
the  minstrels,  but  to  attend  to  his  or  their  own  safeties,  every 
one  at  his  peril ;  he  was  then  put  forth,  to  be  caught  by 
the  minstrels,  and  none  other,  within  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford, between  the  time  of  his  being  turned  out  to  them, 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  on  the  same  d.xy ;  which  if 
they  cannot  doe,  but  the  bull  escaiH?s  from  them  un taken, 
anil  gets  over  the  river  into  Derbyshire,  he  continues  to 
be  lord  Devonshire's  property :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
min^lrels  can  take  hiui,  and  hold  him  so  long  as  to  cut 
oiT  but  some  small  matter  of  his  hair,  anil  bring  the 
same  to  the  market  cross,  in  token  that  they  have  taken  him  ; 
the  bull  isbroui^^ht  to  the  bailiffs  house  in  Tulbur)'.  and  there 
collared  and  roi)ed,  and  so  conveyed  to  the  bull-ring  in  the 
Iii,L;h-Ntreet,  where  he  is  baited  with  dogs  ;  the  first  course 
allotted  tor  the  kin;^.  the  second  for  the  honour  of  the  town, 
an«l  the  third  for  the  kin^:  of  the  minstrels;*  this  done, the 
minstrels  cl.iini  the  beast,  and  may  sell,  or  kill  and  divide 
him  ainnn-Ni  them,  according  to  their  pleasure.'  The  author 
then  .iil'U,  '  tiiis  ru^ti<:  s|M>ri,  which  they  call  bull  nmning, 
should  be  annually  perturinecl  by  the  minMrels  only;  but 
now.;  «Ia\'*,  they  are  assisted  by  the  ]iromisc;ious  multitude 
thiittliMk  thither  in  j:reat  numbers,  and  are  mm  h  {ileased 
wiih  it  :  thouj^h  sometimes.  ihro\i-h  the  emulaii«»n  in  j>oint 
ofmnnhoiMl  thai  has  been  long  (heri^hed  between  ihc  Siaf- 
f«»rdshire  and  Derbyshire  men.  perhaps  as  much  mischief 
may  have  been  done,  as  in  the  bullfighting'  i)ractise<I  at  Va- 

*  A  title  conferrcil  u;^in  th-*  i-l.i'-f  minstrel.     Sec  p.  »7v 
I  '  Jcu  dc  'laiiir.ui.' 
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lentia,  Madrid,  and  other  places  in  Spain,'  ^  The  noise  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  this  exhibition  is  aptly  described  in 
*  The  Marriage  of  Robin  Hood  and  Clorinda,  Queen  of 
Titbury  Feast/  *  a  popular  ballad  published  early  in  the  last 
century : 

Before  we  came  to  It*  we  hea.rd  s  strange  $hoiiliog:. 

And  all  that  were  in  it  looked  ttiadSy, 
For  some  were  a  buil-h^ck,  ,vjrne  ilancing  A  monrfoe, 

And  some  singing  n^thur  O  Bradley  1 

XIX.— BADGER-BAITING 

May  also  be  placed  in  this  chapter.  In  order  to  give 
the  better  effect  to  this  diversion,  a  liole  is  dug  in  the  ground 
for  the  retreat  of  the  atiitnal ;  and  the  dogs  run  at  him 
singly  in  succession ;  for  it  is  not  usual,  I  believCj  to  permit 
any  more  than  one  of  them  to  attack  him  at  once  ;  and  the 
dog  which  approaches  him  with  the  least  timidity,  fastens 
upon  him  the  most  firmly,  and  brings  him  the  soonest  from 
his  hole,  is  accounted  U^e  best  The  badger  was  formerly 
called  the  *grey/  hence  the  denomination  of  grey-hounds 
applied  to  a  well-known  species  of  dogs,  on  account  of  their 
having  been  generally  used  in  the  pursuit  of  this  animal. 

XX.— COCK-FIGHTING. 
This  barbarous  pastime,  which  claims  the  sanction  of 
high  anti(iuity,  was  practised  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Circcians,  and  probably  still  more  anciently  in  Asia.  It  is  a 
very  common  sport,  and  of  very  long  standing,  in  China.^ 
It  was  practised  by  the  Romans  :*  with  us,  it  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  twelfth  century;  at  which  period  we  are  certain 
it  was  in  usage,  and  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
childish  sport.  'Every  year,'  says  Fitzstephen,  *on  the 
iiKjrning  of  Shrove-Tuesday,  the  schoolboys  of  the  city  of 
London-^  bring  game  cocks  to  their  masters,  and  in  the  fore 

1  Whence  he  derives  tliis  sport  ;  to  which  however  it  bears  but  h'ttle 
nnalri^y.  See  Mr  FVi,'i;e's  dissertation  upon  bull-baiting.  Archaeologia, 
V'  1.  11.  -  Collect   of  Old  Ballads,  pub.  London,  1723. 

"   riiilos.  Transact.,  vol.  xlx.  p.  591. 

•»  li>r  I  full  e\|ilanation  of  the  manner  of  cock-fighting  among  the 
nru  lent  (irrcks  and  Romans,  see  a  memoir  upon  that  subject  by  the  late 
Klv.  Mr  lVt,'L,'e,  Architologia,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

^  Description  of  London  ;  temp.  Hen.  IL 
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part  o.  the  day,  till  dinner-time,  they  are  pcnnilted  to  amuse 
themselves  with  seeing  them  fight*  Probably  the  same  cus- 
tom prevailed  in  other  cities  and  great  towns.  Stow  having 
cited  the  preceding  jxissage  from  Fitzstephen,  adds,  *  cocks 
of  the  game  are  yet,'  that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  *  cherished  by  divers  men  for  their  pleasures,  much 
money  being  laid  on  their  heads  when  they  fight  in  pits, 
whereof  some  are  costly  made  for  that  purpose.*  *  'Hie  cock- 
pit was  the  school,  and  the  master  the  controller  and  director 
of  the  pastime.  This  custom,  according  to  Mr  Brand,  *  was 
retained  in  many  schools  in  Scotland  within  the  last  centurj*, 
and  perha[)s  may  be  still  in  use  there :  the  school -masters 
claimed  the  runaway  cocks  as  their  perquisites ;  and  these 
were  called  fiigees,  "  corrupt,  I  supi>ose,"  says  he,  **  of  re- 
fugees." '• 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  cock-fighting  became  a 
fashionable  amusement ;  it  was  then  taken  up  more  seriously 
than  it  formerly  had  been,  and  the  practice  extended  to 
grown  persons ;  even  at  that  early  i>erio(l  it  began  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  pernicious  consetjuences,  and  was  therefore  pro- 
hibited in  1306  by  a  public  pro<  lamaiion,  in  which  it  w.is 
ranked  with  other  idle  an<l  unlawful  pai>limes.  Hut  notwith- 
standing it  was  thus  degraded  and  discountenanced,  it  still 
maintained  its  popularity,  and  in  ilefiance  of  all  lemi»orary 
oi)positi()n  has  descenile<l  to  the  modem  times.  Among 
the  additions  made  by  Henry  VII 1.  to  the  jialace  at  White- 
hall, was  a  cockpit  ;-*  which  indicates  his  reliOi  for  the  pas- 
time of  co(  kriL;hiing ;  and  James  I.  was  so  i>arlial  to  this 
diversion,  tiial  he  amuseil  himself  in  seeing  it  twi(  e  a  week.* 
Exclusive  of  the  royal  cixk-pii.  we  are  told  there  was  for- 
merly one  in  Prury-Line.  another  in  Jewin-strcet,  an«l  if  the 
followin:(  story  be  founded  on  fact,  a  third  in  Shoe-lane: 
'Sir  Ihonias  Jermin,  meaning  to  make  himself  merr)',  and 
gull  all  the  <  <><  ker>,  sent  his  nun  to  the  i»it  in  Shoe-lane, 
with  an  hundred  pounds  and  a  dunghill  cock,  neatly  cut  and 

*  Sjirvry  of  Ij(»Ti«l»»n.  p.  7^. 

■  Kivirn'"s  Aiiiij.  \ti!.;  in-i,  by  nr.in'l.  p.  ^53. 

*  Siiiw  %  Stinry  nf  I  ^in-li  n    p.  ^^/^. 

*  Muiu.  dc  la  IkidcacA  Lctier^,  vul.  1.  p.  3'). 
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tHmmed  for  the  battle  ;  the  plot  bemg  well  k)  d  the  fellow 
got  another  to  throw  the  cock  in,  and  tight  him  in  sir 
Thomas  Jemun's  name^  while  he  betted  his  hundred  pounds 
against  bim ;  the  coclt  was  matched,  and  bearing  sir  Thomas's 
name,  had  many  bctts  layd  upon  his  head  ;  but  after  three 
or  four  good  brushes,  he  showed  a  payre  of  heelcs :  every 
one  wondered  to  see  a  cock  belonging  to  sir  Thomas  ay 
craven^  and  away  came  the  man  with  his  money  doubled.'* 

I  shall  not  exijatiate  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
fashionable  divertisement ;  but  merely  mention  a  part  of  it 
called  the  ^\'elch  main,  which  seems  to  be  an  abuse  of  the 
modem  times  ;  and  as  a  late  judicious  author  justly  says^ '  a 
disgrace  to  us  as  Englishmen.**  It  consists  of  a  certain  or 
given  number  of  pairs  of  cocks^  suppose  sixteen,  which  fight 
with  each  other  until  one  half  of  them  are  kiJled  ;  the  sixteen 
conquerors  are  pitted  a  second  time  in  like  manner,  and  half 
are  slain ;  the  eight  sumvors,  a  third  lime  j  the  four^  a  fourth 
time ;  and  the  remaining  two,  a  fifth  time  ;  SO  that  ^  thirty* 
one  cocks  are  sure  to  be  inhumanly  murdered  for  the  sport 
and  pleasure  of  the  spectators.'  I  am  informed  that  the 
Welch  main  usually  consists  of  fourteen  pair  of  cocks, 
though  sometimes  the  number  might  be  extended. 

In  the  old  illuminated  manuscripts  we  frequently  meet 
with  paintings  representing  cocks  fighting ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  of  them  the  least  indication  of 
artificial  si>urs  ;  the  arming  their  heels  with  sharp  points  of 
steel  is  a  cruelty,  I  trust,  unknown  in  former  ages  to  our 
ancestors.  I  have  been  told  the  artificial  spurs  are  some- 
times made  with  silver. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  ancients  fought  partridges  and  quails  as  well  as 
cocks ;  *  in  like  manner,'  says  Burton,  *  as  the  French  do 
now  :'3  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  example  has  been  followed  in 
England,  I  know  not. 

1  MS.  Harl.  6395,  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  Jw-arinff  this 
title  :    '  Merry  Pa-ssa^ies  and  Jeabls.' 

-  Rev.  Mr  Tegge,  in  his  memoir  on  cock-fighting,  Archa:ol,  vol.  ili, 
p.  132. 

^  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  published  A.D.  x66o. 
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XXI.— THROWING  AT  COCKS. 

If  the  opposing  of  one  cock  to  fight  H-ith  another  may  be 
justly  esteemed  a  national  lurbarism,  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
custom  more  inhuman,  which  authorized  the  throwing  at 
them  with  Sticks,  and  ferociously  putting  them  to  a  |KiinfuI 
and  lingering  death?  I  know  not  at  what  time  this  un- 
fortunate animal  became  the  object  of  such  wicked  and 
wanton  abuse :  the  sport,  if  such  a  denomination  may  be 
given  to  it,  is  certainly  no  recent  invention,  and  perhaps  is 
alluded  to  by  Chaucer,^  in  the  *  Nonnes  Priests*  Tale/  when 
he  says, 

-There  was  a  cixikc, 


For  that  a  prii'stes"  s«<nnc  pave  hyir.  a  knocks. 
\'\)*m  his  It'j^^Ki's,  v^hen  he  was  yonj^e  and  nice, 
He  in.idc  hiin  fcr  to  Ioj>c  his  bcnctice.' 

The  story  supposes  the  cock  to  have  overheard  the 
young  man  orderini;  his  servant  to  call  him  at  the  cock- 
crowing  ;  upon  which  the  malicious  bird  forbore  to  crow  at 
the  usual  time,  and  owing  to  this  artifice  the  youth  was 
suffered  to  sleep  till  the  ordination  was  over. 

Throwing  at  cot  ks  was  a  very  popular  diversion,  espe- 
ci.dly  among  the  youn:,'cr  parts  of  the  community.  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century,  de- 
scribing the  stale  of  childhood,  speaks  of  his  skill  in  casting 
a  cok-slcle,  that  is,  a  stii  k  or  cudgel  to  throw  at  a  cork.  It 
was  universally  practised  upon  Shrove-Tuesday.  If  the 
poor  ])ird  by  <  liance  had  its  legs  broken,  or  was  ochemise 
so  lametl  a>  not  to  be  able  to  stand,  the  barbarous  owners 
were  wont  to  supp^jri  it  with  sii<:ks,  in  order  to  prolong  the 
pleasure  re<eiveil  from  the  reiteralii»n  of  its  torment.  The 
magistrates,  -really  to  iheir  eretlit,  have  for  some  years  past 
put  a  sti»j>  to  this  \\i(  ked  i  usioni.  and  at  present  it  is  nearly, 
if  not  eiuirely,  di'»<  «»niiiiue<l  in  every  part  i»f  the  kiuLidoni. 

Heath,  in  his  a« .  oant  of  the  S*  illy  Islaiiils.-  sj>eaking  of 

St   Mary's,  says.  *on  Shrove  Tuesilay  eaeh  year,  alter  the 

throwing  at  corks  is  over,  the  l)oys  of  this  island  have  a 

custom  of  throwing  stones  in  the  evening;  ngain.st  the  doors 

>  Cintcrbiiry  I'.tlcj.  *  r>.;M.a.oi!  .u  Ixuidun.  175a 
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of  the  dwellers'  houses ;  a  priinlege  they  claim  from  time 
immemorial,  and  put  in  practice  without  control,  for  finish- 
ing the  day's  sport ;  the  temis  demanded  by  the  boys  are 
pancakes  or  money,  to  capitulate*  Some  of  the  older  sort, 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  this  whimsical  toleration ,  break  the 
doors  and  window-shutters,  &c.j  sometimes  niakmg  a  job  for 
the  surgeon  as  well  as  for  the  smith,  glazier,  and  carpenter/ 
In  some  places  it  was  a  common  practice  to  put  the  cock 
into  an  earthen  vessel  made  for  the  purpose,  and  to  place 
him  in  such  a  position  that  his  head  and  tail  might  be  ex* 
posed  to  view;  the  vessel,  with  the  bird  in  it,  was  then 
suspended  across  the  street,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  to  be  thrown  at  by  such  as  chose  to  make 
trial  of  their  skill ;  twopence  was  paid  for  four  throws,  and 
he  who  broke  the  pot,  and  delivered  the  cock  from  his  con* 
finement,  had  him  for  a  reward.  At  North  Walsham,  in 
Norfolk,  about  1760,  some  wags  put  an  owl  into  one  of 
these  vessels ;  and  having  procured  the  head  and  tail  of  a 
dead  cock,  they  placed  them  in  the  same  position  as  if  they 
had  appertained  to  a  living  one ;  the  deception  was  success- 
ful, and  at  last,  a  labouring  man  belonging  to  the  town,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts,  broke  the  pot,  but  missed  his 
prize  ;  for  the  owl,  being  set  at  liberty,  instantly  flew  away, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  and  left  him  nothing  more  than 
the  head  and  tail  of  the  dead  bird,  with  the  potsherds,  for 
his  money  and  his  trouble ;  this  ridiculous  adventure  ex- 
posed liim  to  the  continual  laughter  of  the  town's  people, 
and  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place,  to  which,  I  am  told,  he 
returned  no  more. 

XXII.— DUCK-HUNTING. 

This  is  another  barbarous  pastime,  and  for  the  perform- 
ance it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  pond  of  water 
sufficiently  extensive  to  give  the  duck  plenty  of  room  for 
making  her  escape  from  the  dogs  when  she  is  closely  pur- 
sued ;  which  she  does  by  diving  as  often  as  any  of  them 
come  near  to  her.  Duck-hunting  was  much  practised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  about  thirty  <*»  ^orty  years  ago ; 


..  .utuiit   ihc  assistance  of  ihc  «lt'-;^  ;  l'> 
upon    her    h.uk,  anl    >,»    j  -t    i:i:'.)    the  w 
qiiently  <l!\c>  In  order  t«>  e^<  aj>e  tVoin  the 
return  lor  air,  the  miserable  owl,  half  drc 
and  hooting,  frightens  the  duck ;  she  of 
and  replunges  the  owl  into  the  water  ;  the 
of  this  action  soon  deprives  the  poor  bir 
and  generally  ends  in  its  death,  iif  not  in 
also. 

XXIIL— SQUIRREL-HUNTI 

Thb  is  a  rustic  pastime,  and  coinm« 
Christnias-time  and  at  Midsummer ;  tha 
find  plenty  of  exercise  ;  but  nothing  can  exc 
tormenting  so  harmless  an  animal 

XXIV.— RABBIT-HUNTING 

Hentzner,  who  \nsited  England  at  the 
teenth  century,  mentions  this  diversion,  and  i 
saw  it  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  lor 
don,  when  the  annual  wrestling  was  concli 
are  as  follow ;  *  after  this  is  over,  a  parcel  o 
turned  loose  among  the  crowd,  which  are  p) 
ber  of  boys,  w^ho  endeavour  ^^ 
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DOMESTIC  AMUSEMENTS  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS;  AVD 
PASTIMES  APPROPRIATED  TO  PARTICULAR  SEASOKa 

CHAPTER  L 

I.— Secular  Mumc  fashtonabte.— If .  Ballad^ilnfen  cacoom®*^  bf  Hie  Plllllli 
lace.— UL  MiisJc-Houscs.— IV.  Otrgio  ofVauxiiaiL— V.  R^sd^gfi.^ 
VI.  SadlCT-'s  WrJU.— VU.  \faryhotie  Gftirf«i»— Op«?ras--Of«iaffci*— 
VIII.  Bell-rinEing.— IX*  Its  Antiquity,— X.  Hflnd-t*lb.— X!.  Bi||w 
lesque  Music.  —  XIL  Datidng,  —  XIII.  Its  Antiquity  &C.  —  XIV. 
Shovel-beard,— XV,  Anecdote  of  iMnce  Hcnfy.— XVr.  BiJiiwdfr— 
XVII.  Mii5isiippi— XVin.  TheRockiofScilly."XlX,  Shove^wm. 
—XX.  Swinging.— XXL  Tettjef-t<atcr,— XXIL  Sbuuk-cock. 

L— SECULAR  MUSIC  FASHIONABLE. 

The  national  p;i!>sion  for  st^cular  mttsic  admitted  of  little 
or  no  abatement  by  the  disgrace  and  dispersion  of  the  min- 
strels. Professional  musicians,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
were  afterwards  retained  at  the  court,  and  also  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  knowledge 
of  music  w\as  considered  as  a  genteel  accomplishment  for 
persons  of  high  rank.  Henry  VIII.  not  only  sang  well,  but 
played  upon  several  sorts  of  instruments ;  he  also  wrote 
songs,  and  composed  the  tunes '  for  them  ;  and  his  example 
wa,s  followed  by  several  of  the  nobility,  his  favourites.  An 
author,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  says,  *  We  have 
here,'  that  is,  in  London,  '  the  best  musicians  in  the  kingdom, 
and  equal  to  any  in  Europe  for  their  skill,  either  in  composing 
and  setting  of  tunes,  or  singing,  and  playing  upon  any  kind 
of  instruments.  The  musicians  have  obtained  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king,  his  letters  patent  to  become  a  society 
and  corporation.'^     To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  metro- 

>   H;ill,  in  the  life  of  that  monarch. 

'^  A.I>.  lUi^,  in  the  secoml  yt-ar  of  tlie  rciirn  of  James  I.      Treatise  on 
Colleges  and  Schools  in  and  atwut  London,  printed  1615. 
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polis  never  abounded  more,  if  so  much  as  at  present,  with 
excellent  musicians,  not  such  only  as  make  a  profession  of 
music,  but  mth  others  who  pursue  it  merely  for  their  amuse- 
ment ;  nor  must  wc  omit  the  fair  sex ;  with  them  the  study 
of  music  is  exreedingly  fashionable ;  and  indeed  there  are 
few  young  ladies  of  family  who  are  not  in  some  degree  made 
acquainted  with  its  rudiments.^ 

II.— PUIJLIC  I^ALLAD-SINGERS. 

The  minstrel  bein^  dei)rived  of  all  his  honour^,  and 
having  lost  the  protection  of  the  opulent,  dwindled  into  a 
mere  sinj^cr  of  baila-ls,  which  sometimes  he  composed  him- 
self, and  usually  acconn>aaied  his  voice  with  the  notes  of  a 
violin.  The  subjects  of  these  songs  were  chietly  Liken  from 
popular  stories,  calculated  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  vuli;ar, 
and  among  them  the  nuisiial  poets  figured  away  at  wakes, 
fairs,  and  church-ales.-  Warton  speaks  of  two  celebrated 
trebles  ;  the  one  called  Outroaringe  Dick ;  and  the  other 
Wat  Wiinbas,  who  occasioually  made  twenty  shillings  a  day 
by  ballad-singing  ;  *  which  is  a  strong  proof  that  these  itiner- 
ants were  higlily  esteeiueil  by  the  connnon  people. 

III.-ML'SIC-HOU.^KS. 

Towar<ls  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pro- 
fessed nlu^i^ia^s  assvmhlcd  at  certain  houses  in  the  metro- 
j)olis,  called  music-hou>cs,  where  they  ]>erlbrmed  concerts, 
consisting  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  for  the  enter- 
tainment <»f  the  pnbli<  :  at  the  same  period  there  were 
music-booths  at  Smith  field  during  the  continuance  of  Bar- 
tholomew lair.     An  author  of  the  lime.*  however,  5]>eaks 

^  Sonjf  \\'.\w  .i:,'!)  \\\f  "-pnni-t  w.i<  i  f.ivourit»»  in>»tnim''ni  among  the 
Lulii'S  ;  .iMiTuaiil'a  tlic  ^ Hilar  ;  ami  noM  tlic  luirpiiLhunl,  or  forte-pLUU). 

»  .\\  r.riiiirp**'  f.iir  in  I'-^'-x.  Mi*!.  ling.  r«»"t..  vul.  lii.  p.  aita.  This 
«;is  a  of:i;iiry  .iml  .i  h.ilf  d-uk.  'mIii-ii  i\\i:ii(y  s!.i!1im:s  ^%ai  .1  coii^tilcralile 
Slim.  Th'-  .iTii  itTii  li.tlLul",  li  ivo  frrij»ifn»l\  t'li^  in'.'iption  :  '  I'lmictl  l»y  ,\.  H. 
and  nnMii  Im*  sfiUl  .n  rhf  si.tlls  of  ihi*  li.ill.ul<»mL:'*ni.      Hut  an  (inhnAnce 

(luMi-hi^J  !>\  ()'.i\(T  '  r«>inM«-lt  ai:.iiriNt  ihr  Mmilinf;  fiddleni,  sjlfncnl  the 
i.ril.i(l-^irii:''ts,  .lilt!  iiMi;;i'l  the  Mciicib  tu  shut  up  khup.  Hawkins,  flue. 
Music,  vfi).  \\    [I    113. 

*  luluaid  Wax  J.'  aulhur  uf  llie  LodJoQ  Spy.  part  xi.  p.  335. 
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very  contemptibly  of  these  music-meetings,  professing  that 
he  *  had  rather  have  heard  an  old  barber^  ring  Wliiiting ton's 
bells  upon  a  cittern  than  all  the  music  the  houses  aftbrded/ 
There  were  also  music-clubs,  or  private  meetings  for  the 
practice  of  music,  which  were  exceedingly  fashionable  with 
people  of  opulence.  Hence,  in  *  The  Citizen  turned  Gen- 
tleman/  a  comedy  by  Edw.  Ravenscroft,  published  in  1675, 
the  citizen  is  told  that,  in  order  to  appear  like  a  person  of 
consequence,  it  was  necessary  for  him  'to  have  a  music-club 
once  a  week  at  his  house.'  The  music-houses  first  men* 
tioned  were  sometimes  supported  by  subscription  \  and  from 
them  originated  three  places  of  public  entertainment  well 
known  in  the  present  day ;  namely,  Vauxliall,  Ranelagh,  and 
Sadler's  Wells. 

IV.— ORIGIN  OF  VAUXHALL. 

Spring  Gardens,  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens,  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Antiquities  of  Surrey,'  by. 
Aubrey,  who  informs  us,  that  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  '  built  a 
fine  room  at  Vauxhall,  (in  1^167,)  the  in.^ifle  all  of  looking- 

glass,  and  fountains  very  pleasant  to  behold  ;  which,'  adds 
he,  '  is  much  visited  by  strangers.  It  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  garden,  covered  with  Cornish  slate,  on  the  point 
wliereof  he  placed  a  punchanello,  very  well  carved,  which 
held  a  dial;  but  the  winds  have  demolished  it.''^  *The 
house,'  sa\s  a  more  modern  author,  Sir  John  Hawkins,' 
•  seems  to  lia\e  been  rebuilt  since  the  time  that  Sir  Samuel 
Moreland  dwelt  in  it  ;  and,  there  being  a  large  garden  be- 
longing to  it,  planted  with  a  great  number  of  stately  trees, 
and  laid  out  in  shady  walks,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Spring 
Gardens  ;  and,  the  house  being  converted  into  a  tavern,  or 
place  of  entertainment,  it  was  frequented  by  the  votaries  of 
l)leasure.'  This  account  is  perfectly  consonant  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  a  paper  of  the  *  Spectator,'*  dated  May  20, 

'  riie  Ixirbers  formerly  were  often  musicians,  and  usually  ko-pt  a  lute,  a 
\ ml,  or  SMine  otiicr  musical  instniment,  in  their  shops,  to  amuse  their  cus- 
ton.ors  wliilf  waiting;  at  present,  the  newspaper  is  substituted  for  the  in- 
stninicnt  of  music. 

-  \ol   i.  p.  12.  •  Hist.  Music,  vol.  v.  p.  352. 

*  \  ul.  V.  No.  383. 
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1712  :  '  We  now  arrived  at  Spring  Gardens,  which  is  exqui- 
sitely pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year.  When  I  considered 
the  fragnincy  of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of 
birds  that  sung  upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people 
that  walked  umlerncath  their  shades,  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  paradise.'  In  1 730 
the  house  and  gardens  came  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
whose  name  was  Jonathan  Tycrs,  who  opened  it  with  an 
advertisement  of  a  *  ridot to  al  fresco;**  a  term  which  the 
people  of  this  country  had  till  then  l>een  strangers  to.  These 
entertainments  were  several  times  repeated  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  numbers  resorted  to  partake  of  ihena  ; 
which  encouraged  the  proprietor  to  make  his  garden  a  place 
of  musical  entertainment  for  ever>'  evening  during  the 
summer  season :  to  this  end  he  was  at  great  expense  in 
decorating  the  gardens  with  paintings  ;  he  engageil  an  excel- 
lent band  of  musicians,  and  issued  silver  tickets  for  admission 
at  a  guinea  each  ;  and  receiving  great  encouragement,  he  set 
up  an  organ  in  the  orchestra;  and  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  gardens  erected  a  fine  statue  of  Handel,  the  work  of 
Roubiliac,  a  very  famous  statuar)*,  to  whom  we  owe  several 
of  the  best  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

v.— RANEL.VGII. 

The  sure  ess  of  this  undertaking  was  an  encouragement 
to  another  of  a  similar  kind.  A  number  of  persons  purchased 
the  h4)use  and  g.inlens  of  the  late  carl  of  RaneLigh ;  they 
erected  a  spaiious  building  of  limber,  of  a  circular  form,  and 
wiihin  it  an  ofLran,  and  an  orchestra  ca)>able  of  holding  a 
numerous  b.iud  of  ])erl'onners.  The  entertainment  of  the 
.uulil«»r>  duriiii:  the  performance  is.  cither  walking:  round  the 
room,  nr  rcfre>hinj:  i  hem  selves  with  tea  ami  coffee  in  the 
recesses  there* >r,  which  are  <oiuenienlly  adapted  f<i»r  that 
purpose.  Sir  John  I lawkins  -  says.  *  The  jierformanre  here,  as 
at  \'au.\hall,  is  instrumental,  intennixed  with  songs  and  ballad 

*  Or  rntiTt.unmrnt  of  musn-  in  l)ir  ii;*n  air. 
'  lli^t.  of  MiLMc.  vwl.  V.  Y\\.  33J,  353- 
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airs,  calculatea  rather  to  please  the  vulgar  than  gratify  those 
of  a  better  taste.' 

VI.— SADLER'S  WELLS, 

We  meet  with  what  is  said  to  be  '  a  true  account  of  Sad- 
ler's Well,'  in  a  pamphlet  pubtished  by  a  physician  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century*  '  The  water/  says  he^  *  of 
this  well,  before  the  Reformation^  was  veiy  much  famed  for 
several  extraordinary  cures  performed  thereby,  and  was 
thereupon  accounted  sacred,  and  called  Holy-well  The 
priests  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Clerkenwell  using  to  attend 
there,  made  the  people  believe  that  the  virtues  of  the  water 
proceeded  from  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers  ;  but  at  the  Re- 
formadon  the  well  was  stopped^  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  frequenting  of  it  was  altogether  superstitious  \  and  so  by 
degrees  it  grew  out  of  remembrance,  and  was  wholly  \m% 
until  then  found  out;  when  a  gentleman  named  Sadler,  who 
had  lately  built  a  new  music- house  there,  and  being  sun^eyor 
of  the  highways,  had  employed  men  to  dig  gravel  in  his 
garden,  in  the  midst  whereof  they  found  it  stopped  up  and 
covered  with  an  arch  of  stone.'  ^  After  the  decease  of  Sadler, 
one  Francis  Forcer,  a  musician  and  composer  of  songs,  be- 
came occupier  of  the  well  and  music-room  ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  first  exhibited  there  the  diversion  of  rope- 
dancing  and  tumbling,^  which  were  then  performed  abroad 
in  the  garden.  There  is  now  a  small  theatre  appropriated 
to  this  purpose,  furnished  wnth  a  stage,  scenes,  and  other 
decorations  proper  for  the  representation  of  dramatic  pieces 
and  pantomimes.  The  diversions  of  this  place  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  form  upon  the  whole  a  succession  of  performances 
very  similar  to  those  displayed  in  former  ages  by  the  gleeraen, 
the  minstrels,  and  the  jugglers. 

VII.-MARY-BONE  GARDENS— ORATORIOS. 

To  the  three  preceding  places  of  public  entertainment,  we 

'  It  is  said  to  be  written  by  T.  G.,  doctor  in  physic,  and  was  published 
A.I).  1084. 

2  A.D.  1683.  3  Hawkins,  ut  supra. 

25 
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may  add  a  fourth,  not  now  indeed  in  existence,  but  which 
about  thirty  years  back  ^  was  held  in  some  degree  of  estima- 
tion, and  much  frcqucntcnl;  I  mean  Mar)'-bone  Gardens; 
where,  in  addiiion  to  the  music  and  singing,  there  were 
burlctlas  and  fire-works  cxhibitcti.  ITic  site  of  these  gardens 
is  now  covcroii  with  buildings.  There  were  also  other  places 
of  smaller  note  where  singing  and  music  were  introduced, 
but  none  of  them  ot  »iny  long  continuance ;  for  being  much 
fre<iuentcd  by  iille  and  dissolute  persons,  they  were  put  down 
by  the  magistrates. 

'i'he  success  of  these  nuisicid  assemblies,  I  presume,  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  introducing  operas  upon  the  stage, 
which  were  con  trivet!  at  once  to  please  the  eye  anil  delight 
the  ear ;  and  this  double  gratification,  generally  si>eaking, 
was  procured  ai  the  expense  of  reason  and  propriety.  Hence, 
also,  we  may  trate  tlie  esuiblishment  of  oratorios  in  Kng- 
land.  I  need  n')t  say  that  this  noble  species  of  dramatic 
music  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Handel  :  the 
oratorios  iirotlu(  ed  by  him  display  in  a  wonderful  manner 
his  powers  as  a  composer  of  music  ;  and  they  continue  tol>e 
received  with  llial  entlra>ia>m  of  applause  which  they  most 
justly  deserve.  I'nder  this  title,  oratorios,  are  included 
several  of  his  serenatas,  as  Acis  and  (ialatea,  Alexaniier's 
Feast,  \c.;  but  generally  speaking,  the  subjects  of  the 
oratorios  are  taken  fn)ni  the  .S<  riptures,  and  therefore  they 
a»e  jjeriniltcd  t  •  be  pi  rfMrrned  on  the  Wetlnesdays  and 
I'riila)>  in  I.erit  when  play^  are  prohibited. 

VIII.  -iii:li.  kiN(;iN(;. 

It  ]■  IS  l.-.-n  re:na:keil  I  y  !"<Tci..:ners  that  the  Knglish  are 
p.srlit  ul  ii'\  l.»!il  of  bcil  lingin^  ;  -  anil  indee«l  most  of  our 
t  lain  hi  ,  h.  i\e  .i  r;:;.,  of  belU  in  i!ie  steeple,  paiily  appro- 
priated to  liiai  j".:ri»«=  L-.  These  bells  are  rung  up«»n  most 
ocra-jions  of  joy  an^l  feNti\ity,  and  .sometimes  at  funerals, 
when  they  are  mu filed,  and  especially  at  the  funerals  of 
ringers,  with  a  piece  of  woollen   cloth    bound  about    the 

I  ^.Vuuut  1770.]  *  2H.X'  (Ue  Intrxxluction. 
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clapper,  and  th6  sounds  then  emitted  by  them  are  exceed- 
ingly unmelodious,  and  well  fitted  to  inspire  the  mtnd  with 
melancholy.  Ringing  of  rounds;  that  is,  sounding  every 
bell  in  succession,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  and  repeat- 
ing the  operation,  produces  no  variety ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
reiteration  of  the  same  cadences  in  a  short  time  becomes 
tiresome  :  for  which  reason  the  ringing  of  changes  has  been 
introduced,  wherein  the  succession  of  the  bells  is  shifted 
continually,  and  by  this  means  a  varied  combination  of 
different  sounds,  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  ear,  is  readily 
produced.  This  improvement  in  the  art  of  ringing  is 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  people  of  this  country.^  King- 
ing the  bells  backwards  is  sometimes  mentioned,  and  pro- 
bably consisted  in  beginning  with  tlie  largest  bell  and 
ending  with  the  least ;  it  appears  to  ha%'e  been  practised  by 
the  ringers  as  a  mark  of  contempt  or  disgust 

IX. -ANTIQUITY  OF  BELL-RINGING. 

When  bell-ringing  first  arose  in  England  cannot  readily 

l)c  ascertained.  It  is  said  that  bells  were  invented  by 
raiilinus,  bishoj)  of  Xola,'-  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifih  century.  In  680,  according  to  Venerable  Bede,  they 
^\ere  used  in  Brittany,  and  thence  perhaps  brought  into  this 
countr)'.  Ingulphus  speaks  of  them  as  well  known  in  his 
time,  and  tells  us,  '  that  Turketullus,  the  first  abbot  of  Croy- 
Lmd,  gave  six  bells  to  that  monastery;  that  is  to  say,  two 
great  ones,  whic  h  he  named  Bartholomew  and  Betteline ; 
two  of  a  middling  size,  called  Turkctulum  and  Betcrine  ; 
and  two  small  ones,  denominated  Pega  and  Bega  ;  he  also 
caused  the  greatest  bell  to  be  made,  called  Gudhlac,  which 
was  tuned  to  the  other  bells,  and  produced  an  admirable 
harmony  not  to  be  equalled  in  England.'  ^  Turketullus  died 
in  875. 

According  to  the  ritual  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  bells 
were  not  only  blessed  and  exorcised,  but  baptized  as  those 

1  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iv.  p.  211. 

2  A  city  of  Campania — about  the  year  400. 

8  Hist.  Abat.  Croyland.     Ingulphus  died  1109. 
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above  mentioned,  and  anointed  with  holy  oil*  After  these 
ceremonies  had  passed  it  was  believed  that  the  evil  spirits 
lurking  in  the  air  might  be  driven  away  by  their  sound.  The 
general  use  of  bells  is  expressed  in  the  two  following  Latin 
lines : 

'  Laudo  Deum  Teram^plelMm  voco— oongrrgo  denini — 
DefuDctos  ploro— pcstuiu  fugo — fcaia  decoro.' 

That  is,  to  praise  the  true  God— to  call  the  people — to  con- 
gregate the  clergy — to  bemoan  the  dead — to  drive  away 
pestilential  disorders — to  enliven  the  festivals. 

I  know  not  how  far  the  pastime  of  bell-ringing  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  opulent  in  former  times ;  at  present  it  is 
confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  who  are  paid  by 
the  (Kirish  for  ringing  upon  certain  holida>'S.  At  weddings^ 
as  well  as  upon  other  festive  occurrences,  they  usually  ring 
the  bells  in  exj>ectance  of  a  pecuniary  reward. 

X.— HANDBELLS. 

Tliese,  which  probably  first  appeared  in  the  religious 
processions,  were  afterwanls  used  by  the  secular  musicians, 
and  practised  for  the  sake  of  pastime.  The  joculator 
dancing  before  the  fictitious  goat,  depictetl  by  the  engraving 
No.  85,  has  two  large  hand-bells,  ami  nearly  of  a  size  ;  but 
in  general,  they  are  regularly  diminished,  from  the  largest  to 
the  least ;  and  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  rung  in  roimds  or 
changes  by  a  com|uny  of  rinj;ers,  sometimes  one  to  each 
bell,  but  more  usually  ever)'  ringer  has  two.  I  have  seen  a 
man  in  Lontlun,  who  I  believe  is  now  living,-  ring  twelve 
be  IN  at  one  lime  ;  two  of  them  were  placed  upon  his  head, 
he  licit  1  two  in  eac  h  hand,  one  was  athxeil  to  each  of  his 
knees,  anil  two  upon  each  foot ;  all  of  whii  h  he  managed 
with  great  atiroitness,  and  perform ei I  a  vast  variety  of 
limes. 

The  small  bells  were  not  ahv.iys  held  in  the  hand  ;  they 
were  sometimes  suspended  upon  a  stand,  and  struck  with 
hammers,  li\  which  means  one  person  coulti  more  readily 

*  >o."  '  li.uiticy  Ik  ni»i.  of  Hcrtfor  lihinr,  I .  ji  3.  '  [In  iSoo  ] 
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play  upon  them.     An  example  of  this  kind^  taken  from  a 
rnanuscript  in  the  Royal  Libraiy^*  is  given  below. 


96.   ILmd-lclh.—XIV.   Century. 

The  figure  in  the  original  is  designed  as  a  representation 
of  king  David,  and  affixed  to  one  of  his  psalms. 

XI.— BURLESQUE  MUSIC. 

The   minstrels   and   joculators   seem   to  have  had  the 
knack  of  converting  every  kind  of  amusement  into  a  vehicle 
•  No.  ao,  B.  xi. 
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for  merriment,  and  among  others,  that  of  music  has  not 
escaped  them.  Here  we  see  one  of  these  drolls  holding  a 
pair  of  bellows  by  way  of  a  fiddle,  and  using  the  tongs  as  a 

substitute  for  the  bow. 


97.   /?///  iV f /»<•  .\fu  c/V. 

This  and  such  like  vagaries,  were  frequently  practised  in 
the  succeeding  times ;  and  they  are  neatly  ridiculed  in  one 
of  the  papers  belonging  to  the  *  Spectator,' *  where  the 
author  mentions  *  a  tavern  keeper  who  amused  his  company 
with  whistling  of  different  tunes,  which  he  performed  by 
api 'lying  the  edge  of  a  case  knife  to  his  lips.  U{)on  laying 
d«>wn  the  knife  he  took  uj)  a  j»air  of  clean  tolwicco  pipes, 
and  after  having  slid  the  small  ends  of  them  over  a  table  in 
a  most  melodious  trill,  he  fetched  a  tune  out  of  them, 
whistling  to  them  at  the  same  time  in  concert.  In  short  the 
tolacco  pipes  became  musical  pipes  in  the  hands  of  our 
virtu()s<:>,  who/  says  the  writer,  'cnnfesseil  ingenuously,  that 
he  broke  such  quantities  of  pij.es  that  he  almost  broke  him- 
self, before  he  brought  this  piece  of  music  to  any  tolerable 
])erfe<lion.*-  'i'his  man  also  *|'la\ed  upon  the  fr}*ing-]jan 
and  gridiron,  and  declared  he  had  layeil  down  the  tongs 
ant  I  key  l»crause  it  wa^^  unfashionable.*  I  have  heanl  an 
ncconipaniment  to  tlic  \iolin  e\cee«!in^ly  well  performed 
with  a  rolling-pin  and  a  s.iU  box,  by  a  relebrated  pu!)lican 
named  Price,  who  kept  the  'Clreen  Man.*  formerly  well 
known  by  the  a)»i'eliation  «>f  the  *  Farthing  Pye  House,*  at 
the  top  (»f  Portlan*!  Row,  St  Mar)--le-bone.  I  have  also 
seen  a  fellow  who  used  to  fre<iuent  most  of  the  public- 
houses  in  and  about  the  town,  blow  up  his  cheeks  with  his 
"  V..1.  V.  No.  570.  s  Il.kl. 
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breath,  and  beat  a  tune  upon  them  ^  Ith  his  fists^  which  Teat 
he  seemed  to  perform  with  great  facility.  The  butchers 
have  a  sort  of  rough  music,  made  ydxh  marrow-bones  and 
cleavers,  which  they  usually  bring  forwird  at  weddings ;  and 
in  the  'Knave  in  Grain,'  a  play  first  acted  in  1640,^  ringing  of 
basins  is  mentioned.  This  music,  or  some  tiling  like  it^ 
I  believe,  is  represented  by  the  engraving  No,  57. 

XII.— DANCING, 

To  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  in  a  former 
chapter,*  I  shall  here  add  a  few  words  more,  and  consider  it 
as  performed  for  amusement  only.  In  the  middle  ages 
dancing  was  reckoned  among  the  genteel  accompli shmeots 
necessary  to  be  acquired  by  both  sexes  ^  and  in  the  romances 
of  those  times,  the  characterof  aherowas  incomplete  unless 
he  danced  excellently.*  The  knights  and  the  ladies  are  often 
represented  dancing  together,  whicli  in  the  MS,  poem  of 
Launfal,  in  the  Cotton  Collection,*  is  calkd  playing : 

The  qucne  yede  to  the  formeste  ende, 

BetwcL-ne  Launfal  and  Gauweyn  the  hende,' 

And  after  lier  ladycs  bryghl  ; 
To  daunco  they  wente  alio  yn  same, 
To  seo  tlieni  i)laye  hyt  was  fayr  game, 

A  lady  and  a  knyghl  ; 
They  had  nienstrelles  of  moche  honours, 
Fydclers,  sytolyrs,  and  trompclors, 

And  else  hyt  were  unright. 

The  poet  then  tells  us,  they  continued  their  amusement  great 
]):irt  of  a  summer's  day,  that  is,  from  the  conclusion  of  dinner 
to  the  approach  of  night. 

Dancing  was  constantly  put  in  practice  among  the  no- 
bility ui)on  days  of  festivity,  and  was  countenanced  by  the 
example  of  the  court.  After  the  coronation  dinner  of 
Richard  II.,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  foregoing  poem ;  for  the  king,  the 
])relates,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
danced  in  Westminster  Hall  to  the  music  of  the  minstrels.® 

^  Garricks  Col.  Old  Plays,  G,  vol.  ii.  '  Book  iii.  chap.  v.  p.  291. 

'  See  the  Introduction.  *  Caligula,  A  2,  fol.  53. 

^  Tohte,  councous.  •  Rym.  Feed.,  torn.  vii.  p.  160,  col.  2. 
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Sir  John  Hawkins  mentions  a  dance  called  pavon,  from  pavo» 
a  peacock,  which  might  have  been  proper  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion. '  It  is/  says  he,  '  a  grave  and  majestic  dance ;  the 
method  of  dancing  it  anciently  was  by  gentlemen  dressed 
with  caps  and  swords,  by  those  of  the  long  robe  in  their 
go^iDs,  by  the  peers  in  their  mantles,  and  by  the  ladies  in 
go^Tis  with  long  trains,  the  motion  whereof  in  dancing  re- 
sembled that  of  a  peacock.*  *  Several  of  our  monarchs  arc 
praised  for  their  skill  in  dancing,  and  none  of  them  more 
than  Henry  VHI.,  who  was  peculiarly  partial  to  this  fashion- 
able exercise.  In  his  time,  and  in  the  reign  of  his  daughter 
Klizabelh,  the  English,  generally  speaking,  are  said  to  have 
been  gcxxl  dancers  ;  and  this  commendation  is  not  denied  to 
them  even  by  foreign  writers.  Polydore  Virgil  praises  the 
English  for  their  skill  in  dancing,-  and  Hentzner  says,  *  the 
English  excell  in  danceing.*  • 

XIII.-ANTIQUITY.  &c..  OF  D.VNCING. 

The  example  of  the  nobility  was  followed  by  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  the  coniinimity  ;  they  again  were  imitated  by 
their  inferiors,  who  spent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in 
(lancing,  and  especially  ii])on  holidays ;  which  is  noticed  and 
condemnetl  with  great  severity  by  the  moral  and  religious 
writers,  as  we  may  find  by  turning  to  the  Intro<luction. 
Dancini:  is  tliere  called  a  heathenish  prartire,  ami  said  to 
have  been  j^roiliu  live  of  filthy  gestures,  fur  whith  reason  it 
is  rankol  with  oilier  wanton  sports  unfit  to  be  exhibited  An 
old  drama  without  date,  but  probably  written  early  in  the 
reign  «>!"  l"li/al»eth,  eniitled  'A  new  Interlude  and  a  Mer\',  of 
the  Nature  of  the  four  Klemeni.s/*  anuses  the  people  at 
large,  wiih  *lo\in-^  prymyi'.dly  <lis|)<jries,  as  daunsynge, 
syn^yiiLie,  toys,  tryfuls,  lau^hyni;e,  and  gestynge  ;  for,'  adds 
the  author,  *e«>nnyn;^e  they  set  not  by.'*  liut  Sebastian 
iJrant,  in  his  *Ship  of  Fooles.'is  much  more  severe  upon  this 

•  lii'f.  Mnvic.  \ul.  iii.  p   1^3. 

'  Mt.i.  Anjil.  *  hin.V.iry.  •  Ci.irrick's  Col.  I.  vol.  iii. 

*  1  Lat  Li,  learning  thvy  otcviii  not. 
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subject     I  shall  give  the  passage  as  It  is  paraphrased  hy 
Barclay :  ^ 

The  priestes,  and  clerkes,  to  diiunce  have  no  sbstme 

The  frere,  or  monfce  in  his  frocke  and  cowle, 

Must  daunce  ;  and  the  doctor  lepeth  to  plfiy  the  foole. 

He  derives  the  origin  of  dancing  from  the  Jews,  when  they 
worshipped  the  golden  calf  \ 

Before  this  ydoll  dciuncing,  !xHh  wife  and  roan 
Despised  God  ;  thus  dauncing  first  began. 

The  damsels  of  London,  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century,  spent  the  evenings  on  holidays  in  dancing  before 
their  masters'  doors.  Stow  laments  the  abolition  of  this 
*  open  pastime,'  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen  prac* 
tised  in  his  youth ,2  and  considered  it  not  only  as  innocent  in 
itself,  but  also  as  a  preventive  to  worse  deeds  *  within  doors/ 
which  he  feared  would  follow  the  suppression.  The  country 
lasses  perform  this  exercise  upon  the  greens,  where  it  is  said 
they  dance  all  their  rustic  measures,  rounds,  and  jiggs.*  VVe 
read  also  of  dancing  the  Raye,*  or  Reye,  as  it  is  written  by 
Chaucer,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  a  rustic  dance,  and 
probably  the  same  as  that  now  called  the  Hay,  where  they 
lay  hold  of  hands,  and  dance  round  in  a  ring.  A  dance  of 
this  kind  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bodleian  MS.,^  dated 
A.  D.  1344,  whence  many  of  the  engravings  which  elucidate 
this  work  are  taken.  Chaucer  speaks  also  of  love-dances, 
and  springs,  as  well  known  in  his  time  ;^  but  none  of  them 
are  described.  Of  late  years  dancing  is  generally  thought  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  a  young  female's  education,  and  is 
commonly  taught  her  at  the  boarding-school ;  and  perhaps, 
when  used  with  moderation,  may  not  be  improper.  But  some 
of  the  dances  that  the  girls  are  permitted  to  perform  are 
justly  to  be  censured ;  among  these  may  be  ranked  one 
called  Hunt  the  Squirrel,  in  which,  while  the  woman  flies  the 

'   First  printed  by  Pynson,  A.D.  1508. 

■^  Stow  died  A.D.  1605,  aged  80.  Survey  of  London,  by  Strype,  vol.  i. 
p.  251. 

^  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness.  Trag.  by  Thomas  Heywood,  3d 
edit.  A.D.  1617,  Garricks  Collect.  E,  vol.  iv. 

*  ^ec  the  Introduction.        ^  No.  264.        •  House  of  Fame,  book  iii. 
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man  pursues  her,  but  as  soon  as  ^e  turns,  he  runs  away,  and 
she  is  obliged  to  follow ;  and  the  Kissing-dance,  the  same,  I 
supiK)se,  as  the  Cushion-dance  mentioned  by  Heywood  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century :  *  both  of 
them  are  discommended  in  a  paper  of  the  *  Spectator.'  • 

XIV.— SHOVEL-BOARD. 

Among  the  domestic  pastimes,  playing  at  shovel-board 
claims  a  principal  place.  In  former  times  the  residences  of 
the  nobility,  or  the  mansions  of  the  ojjulent,  were  not  thought 
to  be  complete  without  a  shovel-board  table ;  and  this 
fasliionable  j)iece  of  furniture  was  usually  stationed  in  the 
great  hall.*  The  tallies  for  this  diversion  were  sometimes 
very  expensive,  owing  to  the  great  pains  and  labour  bestowed 
upon  their  construction.  *  It  is  remarkable,'  says  I)r  Plott, 
in  his  'History  of  StatVonlshirc,*  *thal  in  the  hall  at  Charlley 
the  sliii file-hoard  table,  though  ten  yards  one  foot  and  aa 
incli  long,  is  made  up  of  about  two  hundred  and  si.xty  pieces, 
which  are  generally  about  eighteen  inilies  long,  some  few 
only  cxcepteil,  that  are  scarce  a  foot ;  which,  being  laid  on 
longer  boards  for  sui)port  underneath,  are  so  accurately 
joined  and  glewcd  toi^etlier,  that  no  .shu tile-board  whatever  is 
freer  from  nihbs  or  ca>iing. — There  is  a  joynt  also  in  the 
shurtle  board  at  NLuleley  Manor  exquisitely  well  done.* 

'I  he  length  of  these  tables,  if  they  be  perlectly  smooth 
and  level,  adds  to  their  value  in  j>rop»irtion  to  its  increase; 
but  they  rarely  ex«  eed  three  feel  or  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
width.  .At  i)ne  end  of  the  shovel  bo.ird  there  is  a  line 
<lrawn  m  u^^s  parallel  with  the  edge,  and  about  three  or  four 
inches  from  it  ;  at  four  feet  distance  from  this  line  another 
is  nude,  over  wlii(  h  it  is  necess*iry  for  the  weight  to  pass 
when  it  i.s  thri)wn  by  the  jjlayer.  olherwi.se  the  go  is  not 
re(kone<l.  The  |«l.iyers  stand  at  the  end  o\  the  table,  opix>- 
site  to  the  two  markka! love  mentioneil.  each  of  tlu-m  having 
four  llat  weights  of  metal,  whit  h  they  shove  from  them  one 
at  a  time  alternately :  and  the  judgment  of  the  play  is,  to 
give  suthcienl  impetus  to  the  weight  lo  carry  it  beyond  the 
•  .Sec  note*  p.  393.        *  Vol.  i.  Nu-  76.         •  .v-c  the  Introduction. 
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mark  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  which  requires  great 
nicety,  for  if  it  be  too  strongly  impelled,  so  as  to  fall  from 
the  table,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  into  a  trough 
placed  underneath  for  its  reception,  the  throw  is  not  counted  \ 
if  it  hangs  over  the  edge,  without  fallmg,  three  are  reckoned 
towards  the  player's  game ;  if  it  lie  between  the  lioe  and  the, 
edge  without  hanging  over,  it  tells  for  two ;  if  on  the  line, 
and  not  up  to  it,  but  over  the  first  line,  it  counts  for  one. 
The  game,  when  two  play,  is  generally  eleven  \  but  the 
number  is  extended  when  four  or  more  are  jointly  concerned. 
I  have  seen  a  shovel  board-table  at  a  low  publichouse  in 
Benjamin-street,  near  Clerken well-green,  which  is  about 
three  feet  in  breadth  and  thirty-nine  feet  two  inches  in  length, 
and  said  to  be  the  longest  at  this  time  in  London. 

XV.— ANECDOTE  OF  PRINCE  HENRY, 

There  certainly  is  not  sufficient  variety  id  this  pastime  to 
render  it  very  attractive,  but  in  point  of  exercise  it  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  the  domestic  amusements  ;  for  which  reason 
it  was  practised  by  the  nobility  in  former  ages,  when  the 
weather  would  not  admit  of  employment  abroad.  Prince 
Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  occasionally  exercised 
himself  in  this  manner,  as  the  following  anecdote  may  prove  : 
it  is  recorded  by  one  of  his  attendants,  who  declares  that  he 
was  ])resent  at  the  time,  and  that  he  has  not  attributed  to 
him  a  single  sentence  not  uttered  by  him  in  this  or  any  other 
of  the  anecdotes  related  by  him  ;  ^  and  therefore  I  will  give 
it  in  the  author's  own  words  : — '  (Jnce  when  the  prince  was 
l)Li\  ing  at  shofileboard,  and  in  his  play  changed  sundry 
]>icccs,  his  tutor,  being  desirous  that  even  in  trifles  he  should 
not  be  new-fangled,  said  to  him,  that  he  did  ill  to  change  so 
oft  ;  and  therewith  took  a  piece  in  his  hand,  and  s;iying  that 
he  would  play  well  enough  therewith  with(jut  <  hanging, 
threw  the  piece  on  the  board  ;  yet  not  so  well  i>ut  the  prim  c, 
sniileing  thereat,  said,  Well  throwne.  Sir.  VVlK-rrupoii 
Master  Xewton  telling  him,  that  he  would  not  si  rive  wilh  a 
prince  at  shoftleboard,  he  answered,  You  gownsmen  hhould 
1  MS.  Harl.  63(ji. 
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be  best  at  such  exercises,  being  not  meete  for  those  that  are 
more  stirring.  Yes,  quoth  Master  Newton,  I  am  meete  for 
whipping  of  boyes.  And  hereupon  the  prince  answered. 
You  need  not  vaunt  of  that  which  a  ploughman  or  cart- 
driver  can  doe  better  tlian  you.  Yet  I  can  doc  more,  said 
Master  Newton,  for  I  can  goveme  foolish  children.  The 
prince  respecting  him,  even  in  jesting,  came  from  the  further 
end  of  the  tabic,  and  smiling,  said,  while  he  passed  by  him, 
Hee  had  neede  be  a  wise  man  himselfe  that  could  doe  that.' 

XVI. —BILLIARDS. 

This  pastime,  which  in  the  present  day  has  superseded 
the  game  of  shovel-boanl,  and  is  certainly  a  more  elegant 
species  of  amusement,  admits  of  more  variety,  and  re(]uires 
at  least  an  etpial  degree  of  skill  in  the  execution.  The 
modern  manner  of  playing  at  billiards,  and  the  rules  by 
wliich  the  j)astime  is  regulated,  are  so  generally  known,  that  no 
enlargement  upon  the  subject  is  necessary.  The  invention 
of  this  diversion  is  attributed  to  tlie  French,  and  probably 
with  jubtice  ;  but  at  the  same  lime  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
originated  from  an  amient  g.ime  j)layeii  with  small  bowls 
upon  the  grouml;  orindee<l  that  it  w;is.  when  first  in>tituted, 
the  same  j;aine  transferred  from  the  ground  to  the  table.*  At 
the  conunenrenunt  of  the  List  century,  ilie  bilhard-table  was 
si[uare,  li.n  inL,'»>nl\  lliree  pinketsforllie  lulU  to  run  in.  situated 
on  one  of  tlie  sitles  ;  that  is.  at  e.u  li  ruraerone,  and  the  third 
between  them.  About  tlie  middle  of  the  tahle  was  placed  a 
small  an  h  of  iron,  and  in  a  ri^lit  line,  at  a  little  distance  from 
it,  an  iipri-^lit  miie  ealleil  the  kin,:;.  A  representation  of  the 
biilianl  tabic,  an  onlin:;  to  this  <!vMTi|iti<>!i.  may  be  found  in 
the  fnnili^pii' e  til  a  little  diii>de(  iino  treatise  called  •  The 
S<h(M'I  of  KviTcatiun.' jiuMishcd  in  1710.  .\t  certain  ])eriods 
of  the  ;;.nni-  it  was  ne(  essary  for  the  balls  to  be  driven  through 
the  one  and  round  the  other,  without  beatin:;  either  of  them 
down  ;  and  their  fall  might  easily  be  effected  because  they 
were  not  fastene«l  to  the  Ldile  ;   this  is  called  the   French 

i  Sn-  p.  3'i  {,  .tiid  the  ri'prcsenuitun  uf  the  5 round  bi Uunl^  by  the  ca» 

CMMflg  .No    i^J. 
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game  ;  and  much  resembled  ^e  Italian  method  of  playing, 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Trucks,  which  also  had 
its  king  at  one  end  of  the  table.  Billiards  arc  first  mentioned 
as  an  unlawful  game  towards  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  when 
billiard- tables  were  forbidden  to  be  kept  In  public-houses^ 
imder  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  offence.* 

XVII.— MISSISSIPL 

This  is  played  upon  a  table  made  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. It  much  resembles  a  modem  biiliard-tablc^  ex- 
cepting that,  instead  of  pockets,  it  has  a  recess  at  otie  end, 
into  which  the  balls  may  fall ;  and  this  recess  is  faced  with  a 
thin  board  equal  in  height  to  the  ledge  that  surrounds  the 
table ;  and  in  it  are  fifteen  perforations,  or  small  arches, 
every  one  of  them  surmounted  by  a  number  from  one  to 
fifteen  inclusive,  the  highest  being  placed  in  the  middle^  and 
the  others  intermixed  on  either  side.  The  players  have  four 
or  six  balls  at  pleasure.  These  balls,  which  arc  usually  made 
of  ivory,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  colour^ 
some  being  red  and  some  white,  they  cast  alternately,  one  at 
a  time,  against  the  sides  of  the  table,  whence  acquiring  an 
angular  direction,  and  rolling  to  the  arches,  they  strike  against 
the  intervening  parts,  or  pass  by  them.  In  the  first  instance 
the  cast  is  of  no  use  ;  in  the  second  the  value  of  the  numbers 
aftixed  to  the  arches  through  which  they  nm  is  placed  to  the 
score  of  the  ])layer ;  and  he  who  first  attains  one  hundred 
and  twenty  wins  the  game.  This  pastime  is  included  in  the 
statute  above  mentioned  relating  to  billiards,  and  the  same 
penalty  is  imposed  upon  the  publican  who  keeps  a  table  in 
his  house  for  the  puri)Ose  of  playing. 

XVIII.— THE  ROCKS  OF  SCILLY. 

This  diversion  requires  a  table  oblong  in  its  form,  and 
curved  at  the  top,  which  is  more  elevated  than  the  bottom. 
There  is  a  hollow  trunk  affixed  to  one  side,  which  nms 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  and  is  open  at  both 
ends.  The  balls  are  put  in  singly  at  the  bottom,  and  driven 
»  By  Stat.  30  Geo.  II. 


ciiicr  Us  direction,  anil  ofu-n  throw 
])r()in.T  tr.K  k.  '1  he  uanic  is  rcckoiici 
:it  nn>>ivMi)i,  and  the  ca.^t  ii>  void  if 
any  of  the  holes. 

XIX.— SHOVEGROA 
Shove-groat,  named  also  Slyp-groa 
sports  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  ii 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  proba 
the  modem  pastime  called  Justice  Jen 
confined  to  common  pot-houses,  and  o\ 
as  frequent  the  tap-rooms.     It  requires 
made  with  chalk,  or  by  lines  cut  upon  t 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  breac 
feet  in  length  :  which  is  divided,  latitudL 
partitions,  in  every  one  of  which  is  place 
succession  from  one  to  nine.     Each  of 
himself  with  a  smooth  halfpenny,  whicl: 
edge  of  the  table,  and  striking  it  with  tl 
drives  it  towards  the  marks ;  and  accor 
the  figure  affixed  to  the  partition  wh< 
rests,  his  game  is  reckoned ;  which  g< 
thirty-one,  and  must  be  made  precisely 
the  player  goes  again  for  nin**  ..•»«-'' 
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and  the  game  is  counted,  in  like  manDer,  hy  fifteens^  se- 
quences, pairs,  and  pairiab,  according  to  the  numbers  apper- 
taining to  the  partitions  occupied  by  the  half-pence* 

XX.— SWINGING, 

This  is  a  childish  sport,  in  which  the  performer  is  seated 

upon  the  middle  of  a  long  rope,  fastened  at  both  ends,  a 

little  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  higher  above  his  head 

the  better.     The  rope  we  call  the  Swingi  but  formerly  ii  was 

known  by  the  name  of  Meritot,  or  Merry  trotter.*     Thii 

simple  pastime  was  not  confined  to  the  children,  at  least  in 

the  last  century,  but  practised  by  grown  person*  of  both 

sexes,  and  especially  by  the  rustics.     Hence  Gay  : 

On  two  near  elms  the  slAi^ken'd  cord  t  hun^, 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  BlouEalioda  swuntf* 

It  was  also  adopted  at  the  watering-places  by  people  of 
fashion,  and  the  innovation  is  justly  ridiculed  in  the  *  Spec- 
tator.'2 

Of  late  years  a  machine  has  been  introduced  to  answer 
the  pur|)ose  of  the  swing.  It  consists  of  an  axletree,  with  four 
or  six  double  arms  inserted  into  it,  like  the  spokes  of  a  large 
water  wheel ;  every  pair  of  arms  is  connected  at  the  extremi- 
ties ]))•  a  round  rod  of  iron,  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
upon  it  a  box  is  suspended,  resembling  the  body  of  a  post- 
chaise,  which  turns  about  and  passes  readily  between  the 
two  s|)okes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  continue  upright  what- 
e\er  may  l)e  the  position  of  its  suj)porters.  These  carriages 
usually  contain  two  or  three  persons  each,  and  being  filled 
with  ])assengcrs,  it"  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  the  machine 
is  put  into  action,  when  they  are  successively  elevated  and 
depressed  by  the  rotatory  motion.  This  ridiculous  method  of 
riding  was  in  vogue  for  the  space  of  two  summers,  and  was 
exhibited  at  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; 

1  The  first  occurs  in  Chaucer  ;  the  second  in  the  vocabnlnry  calU'd  Orliis 
SonMiiliutn  Pictus,  as  translated  by  Iloole,  chap,  cxxxvi.  In  Latin  it 
is  I  lUcil  U^cilluin,  and  thus  tlcscritied  by  an  old  author  ;  Oscilhirn  rst  >;cnua 
liidi,  «.\c.  Ill  I'.nglish  to  this  effect  :  Oscillum  is  a  sort  of  Kainc  phiyed  with 
a  r.  pt"  dt[H  nding  fiom  a  beam,  in  whicli  a  boy  or  a  fjirl  U-ing  beatcd,  ia 
drivni  ba<k wards  and  forwards.  '  Speght's  Glossary  to  Cha»Rc-r. 

-  \'ol.  viii.  No.  496  ;  and  again  No.  49a  in  the  same  volume. 
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and  the  places  where  the  machines  were  erected  frequented 
by  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  by  some  whose  situation  in 
life,  one  might  have  thought,  would  have  prevented  their 
appearance  in  such  a  mixed,  and  generally  speaking  vulgar, 
company  \  but  the  charms  of  novelty  may  be  pleaded  in 
excuse  for  many  inadvertencies. 

The  Grecian  boys  had  a  game  called  in  Greek  £\irvmr2a/ 
which  I  have  seen  played  by  the  youth  of  our  own  country ; 
it  was  performed  by  the  means  of  a  rope  passed  through  a 
hole  made  in  a  beam,  and  either  end  held  by  a  boy,  who 
pulls  the  rope,  in  his  turn,  with  all  his  strength ;  and  by  this 
means  both  of  them  are  alternately  elevated  from  the  ground. 

XXI.— TITTKRTOTTER. 
To  the  foregoing  we  may  add  another  pastime  well  known 
with  us  by  the  younger  part  of  the  community,  and  called 
Titter- totter.  It  consists  in  simply  laying  one  piece  of  timber 
across  another,  so  as  to  be  Ciiui]>oise(l ;  and  either  end  being 
occupied  by  a  boy  or  a  girl,  they  raise  or  depress  themselves 
in  turn.  This  sport  was  sometimes  playeil  by  the  rustic  lads 
and  lasses,  as  we  find  from  Gay  : 

Across  the  f.illfn  o;ik  thf  plank  I  laid. 

And  myself  |>ois'il  aj^.tiiisi  ihc  tott'ring  maid  : 

High  leap'd  llic  pl.uik,  iidown  Uuxoma  fell,  &c. 

XXII.— SHUTTLECOCK. 
This  a  boyish  sport  of  long  standing.     It  is  represented 
by  the  following  engraving  from  a  drawing  on  a  ^IS.  in  the 
possession  of  Francis  Douce,  es(i. 


9S    Shuttle  rofk-X/r    Ctninry. 
^  Kiuutius  ad  llud.  U. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  a  fashionable  pastime  among 
grown  persons  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  the  '  Two  Maitts 
of  Moreclacke,'  a  comedy  printed  in  1609,  it  is  said^  ^  To 
play  at  shuttle-cock  methinkes  is  the  game  now,'  And 
among  the  anecdotes  related  of  prince  Henry,  son  to  James 
I.,  is  the  following  :  '  His  Highness  playing  at  shit  tie-cock  e, 
with  one  farr  taller  than  himself,  and  hitt)'ng  him  by  chance 
with  the  shittle-cock  upon  the  forehead,  "  This  is^*'  quoth  he, 
'*  the  encounter  of  David  with  Goliath."'' 

1  HarL  MS.  6391. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I.  S'llonr.in-  (l.vn-^.  — IT.  Di-.-t'-p^iivJni:  ;— Tts  Pn*v.il«'ncv  and  lud  l-'fTrctl. 

-III.  .\nri.-i:t  l)!..-i--Ki\  .— \n.-<:.l..jiTi-kitinj;ti>fiilsc  Hicc. -IV.  Chrs*  ; 

—  It-  Aii:i<r:i!v.— V.  '1  !.•■  Mor.i;-»  of  <  Jjirss. — VI.  l-irlv  ^.'Iu-s-j-jjLiv  ia 
Kr.mo-  M  i  i:n--.n.l.  Vll.  Tl..-  « "l.,.,.-!,.  <ml.-VI  M.  Tlse  Tjt^s 
ar»'I  rli!  ir  liir-n  I\  II:- \  ir:  Un  (l.im'-»nf  ('h"<*.--X.  .Ancient  <  lames 
.•iiniil.ir  i<>  I  ■!'■-.  -XI.  I  liL-  I'ii.!'#-ijj#).-.T  s  Cj.iiikv  XII.  Pr.iUk^hts. 
rr.:u!i  .r,  i  !' ■  .-'i  Xlll.  M-:.'.:.-.  or  Nin-  M.-:,V  ^^.r^:^.  -  XIV. 
r-.\  .I'll  »;■■■.  X\'.  rii  ■  >«i'.:!ir>-  <i.ini-.v  -XVI.  r.  iik^.imTTi.jn, 
a:i-  i--:r"v  k- 1'.  ■•  1   I  \.\.-^  ;     T.i  ■  tl::t''ifnt  M.inn-.T'.  of  j '*.»>!».;  .tt    I  .iMc*'*. 

-  X\'Il.  I-  ik;.rrir:i-  "T.  \'.-  f -rrD'-r  and  pn-MTit  i"-rnii;rj -n.  -Will. 
l>..nii:.>.  NIX.  <  i:  N.  '.\\\\'v\  v.wvw.vA.-  XX.  C.iril-pl.ivitiij  much 
I.!.i.:i«ol  XXI.  I-.:...  :  ;:i.  X  X  11.  r,:..  in-.l  l.y  IW:-.  '  XXIIl  A 
s:"<  iiii-:!  I'f  ,i!"..  :  ■■.■  <  -.;!«.  XXIV.  <  irtrm-,  fi-rn-.-Tly  ]'>'.i%«l  unih 
C'.ir.l-.  -XXV.  1 ..«.  1 1. mil.'  i.f  livAi.-^e— ;inJ  uf  t.'io  >nakc.  —  XXVi.  Cruu 
ami  I'ile. 

I.-Si:i»r.NTAKV  ClAMKS. 

Tins  chapter  is  :^-.i.rojiri.iiL'«.l  to  SLMlcnian*  games,  and  in 
treating  upon  must  of  ihcin  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
fining m\sell*  to  very  narrow  limits.  To  attem|»t  a  minute 
inve>li^ali«»n  c>f  their  properties,  to  exj«lain  the  different 
manners  in  \N!ii*li  tliey  luve  been  played,  t>r  t»)  proilucc  all 
the  re^'ulations  Ity  wlii«  h  they  have  lH:en  govenieJ,  is  ab- 
sohitely  in*  iMupatible  with  my  present  deM^'n.  Instead, 
llierekire.  ni"  fnlluwin^  the  various  writers  upon  these  subjects, 
whose  »»pinions  are  rarely  in  imi.son,  through  the  multiplicily 
of  their  ar-ument-;.  I  >\\a\\  content  myself  by  selecting  such 
of  tlu  in  as  ajipe.ir  to  be  ino.st  co^^ent,  and  be  exceedingly 
brief  m  my  own  ub'^ervatit»n>. 

II.  -nU  i:  ILAV  -ITS  rkKVALKNCY  AND  HAD  KFFFXTS. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  any  sj»ecies  of  amusement  more 
ancient  than  dice-playing;  none  has  been  more  universally 
lire\aleni,  and,  generally  speaking;,  none  is  more  pernicious 
lii  il>  conse<iueni.es.  It  is  the  earliest,  or  at  lea^t  one  of  the 
mo:>c  early  pasiimeb  in  use  among  the  Grecians.     Dice  are 
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said  to  have  been  invented,  together  with  chess,  by  Pa- 
lamedes,  the  son  of  Nauplius,  king  of  Euboea.^  Others, 
agreeing  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  dice^  attribute  It  to 
a  Greek  soldier  named  Alea,  and  therefore  say  that  the  game 
was  so  denominated.^  But  Herodotus^  attributes  both  dice 
and  chess  to  the  Lydians,  a  people  of  Asia  ;  in  which  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  most  probable,  they  originated  at  some 
very  remote  but  uncertain  period.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  ancient  Germans,  even  ui  their  state  of  barbarism, 
indulged  the  propensity  for  gamljliDg  with  the  dice  to  a 
degree  of  madness,  not  only  staking  all  they  were  worth,  but 
even  their  liberty,  upon  the  chance  of  a  throw,  and  submitted 
to  slavery  if  fortune  declared  against  them.*  The  Saxons, 
the  Danes,  and  the  Normans  their  descendants,  were  all  of 
them  greatly  addicted  to  the  same  infatuating  pastime*  One 
would  not,  at  first  sight,  imagine  that  the  dice  could  afford 
any  great  variety  of  amusement,  especially  if  they  be  ab- 
stractedly considered ;  and  yet  John  of  Salisbury ,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  speaks  of  ten  diflercnt  games  of  dice  then 
in  use  ;  but  as  he  has  only  given  us  the  names,  their  pro- 
perties cannot  be  investigated.  He  calls  it,^  *  The  damnable 
art  of  dice-playing.'  Another  author,  contemporary  with 
luni,  says,  '  The  clergymen  and  bishops  are  fond  of  dice- 
playing.'*^ 

III.— AXCIKNT  DICE-BOX— ANECDOTE  RELATING  TO 
FALSE  DICE. 

The  common  method  of  throwing  the  dice  is  with  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  called  the  dice-box,  into  which  they 
are  put,  and  thence,  being  first  shaken  together,  thrown  out 
upon  the  table  ;  but  in  one  of  the  prints  which  occur  in  the 
\'ocabulary  of  Comenius,^  we  meet  with  a  contrivance  for 
j)laying  with  the  dice  that  does  not  require  them  to  be  num- 

1  P.ilamcNl.  (le  Alea,  lib.  i.  cap.  i8. 

'  Isidorus  Originum,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  60.  *  Lib.  i, 

*  .v^-o  t!u-  Intrixluction.  ^  De  Xug.  Curialium,  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

*J  OrtU'ric.  \'ital.,  p.  550. 

7  Orbis  Scnsualium  Pictus,  translated  by  Hoole,  1658. 
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bored  upon  their  faces.     This  curious  machine*  is  co[Hcd 

below. 


99.  Old  Diit'lkx. 

The  dice  are  thrown  into  the  receptacle  at  the  top^ 
whence  they  fall  upon  the  circular  part  of  the  tabic  below, 
which  is  divided  into  six  compartments,  numbered  as  the 
dice  usually  are ;  and  according  to  the  value  of  the  figures 
affixed  to  the  compartments  into  which  they  fall  the  throw 
is  estimateil.  Perhaps  the  inner  part  of  the  circle,  with  the 
apparatus  alK)ve  it,  was  so  constructeil  as  to  move  round 
with  ^Tcat  rapi<lity  when  the  dice  were  put  into  the  tunnel 
It  would  then  be  analogous  to  the  E  O  tables  of  the  present 
day,  wherein  a  IkiII  is  u>ed,  and  the  game  is  determined  by 
the  letters  E  or  ()  l>eing  markeil  ujwn  the  comparlnicni  into 
which  it  falls.  'Hie  E  O  tables  may  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  above  contrivance. 

Diet- -playing  has  been  rej>robated  by  the  grave  and  ju- 
dicious authors  of  this  countr)-  for  many  centuries  back  ;  the 
legi^lature  set  its  fu:e  against  it  at  a  very  early  iK'riotl  ;'  and 
in  the  su<ceeding  statutes  promulgated  for  the  suppression 
of  unlaw  ful  games,  it  is  constantly  jurticularizcd  and  strictly 
proliil'iicd. 

SiM'jM^sing  the  play  to  l>e  fair  on  either  side,  the  dunces 
upon  I  lie  di<:e  are  ei|ual  to  lx)th  jiarties  ;  an«I  ilie  professed 
gainMerr>  being  well  aware  of  this,  will  not  trust  to  the  de- 
tenu i  nation  t»f  fortune,  but  have  recourse  to  many  nefarious 
arts  to  cin  umvent  the  unwarj- ;  hence  we  hear  of  loaded 
dice,  ami  dice  of  the  high  cut.     The  former  are  dice  nude 

*   In  I..iiin,  ryr>;!is.  Tumcul.i,  rl  rriltii'iiis. 

'  *  N*  L  lint.iiit  ad  ;a!cja  vel  laxiUus.'     lAscrvt.  ConcU.  Vi|;oni.  A.D.  lajoi 
dirccicvi  I J  the  tlvrj^^. 
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heavier  on  one  side  than  the  other  by  the  insertion  of  a 
small  portion  of  lead ;  and  the  latter  may  Le  known  by  the 
following  anecdote  in  an  anonymous  MS,  written  about  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  preserved  in  the  Harleian  CoUecrion,' 
*  Sir  William  Herbert,  playing  at  dice  with  another  gentle- 
man, there  rose  some  questions  about  a  cast  Sir  William's 
antagonist  declared  it  was  a  four  and  a  five  ;  he  as  positively 
insisted  that  it  was  a  five  and  six ;  the  other  then  swore, 
with  a  bitter  imprecation,*  that  it  was  as  he  had  said  \  Sir 
William  then  replied,  "  Thou  art  a  perjured  knave  ;  for  give 
me  a  sixpence,  and  if  there  be  a  four  upon  tlie  dice,  I  will 
return  you  a  thousand  pounds;*'  at  which  the  other  was 
presently  abashed,  for  indeed  the  dice  were  false,  and  of  a 
high  cut,  without  a  four.'  The  dice  are  usually  made  of 
bone  or  ivory,  but  sometimes  of  silver^  and  probably  of  other 
metals.  The  wife  of  the  unfortunate  ArUen  of  Fevershara, 
sent  to  Mosbie,  her  paramour,  a  pair  of  silver  dice,  in  order 
to  reconcile  a  disagreement  that  lud  subsisted  between  them, 
and  occasioned  his  abstaining  from  ber  company/** 

IV.— CHESS— ITS  ANTIQUITY. 

This  noble,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  royal  pastime, 
IS  said,  by  some  authors,  to  have  originated,  together  with 
dice-i>la\  ing,  at  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  and  the  invention  of  both 
is  attributed  to  Palamedes,  the  son  of  Nauplius,  king  of 
luibtea;*  others  make  Diomedes,  and  others  again,  Ulysses, 
the  inventor  of  chess. '"^  The  honour  has  also  been  attributed 
to  Ledo  and  Tyrrheno,  two  Grecians,  and  brothers,  who 
being  much  pressed  by  hunger,  sought  to  alleviate  their 
bodily  sutierings  by  diverting  the  mind.^  None  of  these 
stories  have  any  solid  foundation  for  their  support ;   and  I 

^   No.  6395,  Art.  69. 

-  As  fil^e  ;is  dicers'  oaths,'  is  a  proverbial  expression,  and  used  by 
^h.iksjxare  in  Hatnlct.  :\ct  iii.  scene  4. 

^  An.  5  l":(l.  VI.  A.I).  1551.  Holinshed,  vol.  iii.  p.  1062. 

*  ral.iiued.  (ie  Ale.itorilius,  cap.  18. 

^  Lepistie  Othea,  M.S.  '  L'lixes  fu  un  baron  de  Grece  de  grant  soub- 
tillete,  et  en  temps  du  siege  de  Troye  il  trouva  le  gieu  des  csches,'  &c. 
t'lyssfs  was  a  baron  of  Greece,  exceedingly  wise,  and  during  Ujc  siege  of 
Troy  invented  the  game  of  chess.     H — '    '  **"    -r'—. 

*  Ency.  Brit,  word  Chess. 


■^ 
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am  inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hyde  and  other 
learned  authors,  who  readily  agree  that  the  pastime  is  of 
very  remote  anti([uity,  but  think  it  first  made  its  appearance 
in  Asia. 

v.— THi:  MOR-\LS  OF  CHESS. 

Jolm  (le  Vigncy  wrote  a  book  which  he  called  'The 
Moralization  of  Chess/  wherein  he  assures  us  that  this  game 
was  invented  by  a  i)hilosopher  named  Xerxes  in  the  reign  of 
Evil  Meroda(  h,  king  of  Babylon,  antl  was  made  known  to 
that  monarch  in  order  to  engage  his  attention  and  correct 
his  manners.  *  There  are  three  reasons,'  says  de  Vigney, 
*  which  induced  the  philosopher  to  institute  this  new  pastime  : 
the  first,  to  reclaim  a  wicked  king ;  the  second,  to  prevent 
idleness ;  and  the  third,  jiracticilly  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  nobleness.'  He  then  adds,  *  The 
game  of  chess  passed  from  Chalilea  into  Greece,  and  thence 
dilTused  itself  all  over  Euro])e.'  I  have  followed  a  MS. 
copy  at  tlie  Museum  in  the  Harleian  Librar)-.^  Ourcountr)-- 
man  Chaucer,  on  what  autliority  I  know  not,  says  it  was 

--Atliahis  that  m.iili*  the  R.ime 
Fir.li  of  the  cIilsm.',  &o  w.i-s  \i\>  natiic,- 

The  Arabians  and  the  S;irarens,  who  are  said  to  be  ad- 
miral )lo  j)layers  at  che-:s,  have  new-modelled  the  stor\'  of  de 
Vigney,  and  adapted  it  to  their  own  country,  changing  the 
name  of  the  philosopher  from  Xerxes  to  Sis;i.' 

VI.-I:AKI.V  CIIKSS  play  in  IRANCK  AM)  EXGLAXDl 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  j;ame  of  chess  wxs  first 
brou-;ht  into  this  kiuL^^liim  ;  but  we  luvc  giwil  reason  to 
siijip'jsc  it  V)  have  liL-eii  well  known  here  at  least  a 
century  aiiteriur  ti>  the  Con^pie^t.  and  it  w.is  then  a  favourite 
p.islime  wuh  persons  of  ihe  highest  rank.  Canute  the  Dane, 
who  .iMen»led  the  t!irone  f)f  Knglaml  a.i».  1017,  was  |»artial 
to  diis  jMstime.*     The  following  .stor\-  is  told  of  William, 

•   Vn.  127;.  •  I>ri-.ifn  (if  Ixjve. 

'  Kr.OLli.p.  I'l.inyjisc,  in  voce  I'.«jhocs.  *  ^cv  ihc  lutroductioa. 
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duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  king  of  England.  WTien  a 
young  man,  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  the  French  king, 
and  during  his  residence  there,  b^^ing  one  day  engaged  at 
chess  with  the  king's  eldest  son^a  dispute  arose  concerning 
the  play;  and  William,  exasperated  at  somewhat  hi^  an- 
tagonist had  said,  struck  him  with  the  chess-board ;  which 
obliged  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  France,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  so  rash  an  action.^  A 
similar  circumstance  is  said  by  Leland  to  have  happened  in 
England.^  -John,  the  youngest  son  of  Hcnr>*  II.,  playing  at 
chess  one  day  with  Fulco  GuarinCj  a  nobleman  of  Shroi> 
shire,  a  quarrel  ensued,  and  John  broke  the  head  of  Guarine 
with  the  chess-board,  who  in  return  struck  the  prince  such  a 
blow  that  he  almost  killed  him.  It  seems,  however^  that 
Fulco  found  means  of  making  his  peace  with  king  Henry, 
by  whom  he  was  knighted,  with  three  of  his  brethren,  a 
short  time  afterwards.  John  did  not  so  easily  forgive  the 
afiront ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  showed  his  resentment  long 
after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne^  by  keepirig  htm 
from  the  j»osse.ssion  of  Whittington  Castle,  to  which  he  was 
the  rightful  heir.'  It  is  also  said  of  this  monarch,  that  he 
Mas  enga^eil  at  Chess  when  the  deputies  from  Rouen  came 
to  acquaint  him  that  the  city  was  besieged  by  Philip  king  of 
1' raiue,  but  he  would  not  hear  them  out  till  he  had  finished 
the  game.  In  like  manner  Charles  I.  was  playing  at  chess 
when  he  was  told  that  the  final  resolution  of  the  Scots  was 
to  sell  him  to  the  parliament ;  and  he  was  so  little  discom- 
I)osc(l  l)y  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  he  continued  the 
game  w  ith  great  composure.*  Several  other  instances  to  the 
same  pur})ose  might  be  produced,  but  these  may  suffice  ; 
and  in  truth,  I  know  not  what  interpretation  to  put  upon 
slit  h  extraordinary  conduct ;  it  proves  at  least  that  the  fas- 
cinating powers  of  this  fashionable  diversion  are  very  exten- 
sive upon  the  minds  of  those  who  pursue  it  earnestly. 

1  See  Burtons  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  ^  Collect.,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

^  Ibid.  *  Ency.  Brit,  word  Chess. 
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VII.— THE  CHESS-BOARD. 

The  niiml)cr  of  the  pieces  iind  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  placed  do  not  ap|H.'ar  to  have  iinderjjone  niuch,  if  any, 
variation  for  seven  1  centiirii-s.  'llic  followiiii;  is  the  most 
ancient  representation  uf  the  ju^jtinie  that  I  liave  met  with. 


Iw*..     .  I'-.i.f  •..'    ( 
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This  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  in  a  beautifally  illu- 
minated MS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  among  the 
Harleian  Collection.^  This  MS.  was  written  at  tlie  close  of 
the  fourteenth  centurj'^  and  bears  every  mark  of  being  the 
very  copy  presented  to  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  the  queen  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  Her  portrait,  very  neatly  finished, 
occurs  twice,  and  that  of  the  king  her  husband  once.  TJic 
author  of  this  MS.  makes  Ulysses  to  be  die  inventor  of 
chess ;  and  the  patntirij^'  is  intended  to  represent  that  cliief- 
tain  engaged  with  some  other  Grecian  hero  who  is  come  to 
visit  and  play  the  game  with  him ;  the  two  by-standers, 
I  presume,  are  the  umpires  to  decide  the  matter  in  case  of 
any  dispute. 

The  Cotton  Library  contains  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth 
century  with  the  'bllowing  : 


101.   Chess-board. — XIV.    Century. 

In  this  representation  is  exhibited  the  manner  of  placing 
the  pieces,  which  are  thus  called  in  Latin  verse  :  see  cut  102. 

Miles  ct  Alphinus,  rex,  roc,  regina  pedinus. 

The  same  MS.  supplies  a  perfect  singularity : 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  pieces  are  also  placed  on 
the  board. 

1  No.  4431. 
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;r  rv^r.-*.'.7r./.— AVf.   r.-nfurv. 


VIII.-CUKSS  rilCCKS,   AND  THKIR  FORM. 

The  nam  OS  of  tlic  rh  ess- pieces,  as  they  are  pivcn  in  the 
forej^«)in^  numiscript,  are  these:  Rev — Reync,  or  Force — 
R<M' — Alfiii  -  Chivalcr — Poiin  : — that  is,  i.  The  King  —  a. 
The  (^iieen,  or  Fert  e  *  —  3.  'I'he  Rock  — 4,  The  Alfin  —  5. 
'I  lie  Knight — 6.  'I'lie  Pawn.     Their  forms  are  annexed. 

?  f    t     f    f    A 

1         2        3        4        J        0 


iri^.    Che^\men. — XII'.    (^cntury. 

In  nuuK'ni  times  the  roc  is  comij>tetlly  called  a  rook, 
l);il  fi)rnurly  it  sij^iiinecl  a  ro<  k  or  fortress,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
tlic  kci .p«.r  iA  the  U»rlress  ;  the  alfm  was  also  ilenoininaieii 
liy  I  ho    I'roiirh   fol,  anil  with  lis  an  an  her,  ami  at   last  a 

l'l^hl>p. 

IX.-TH1-:  VAkiors  (iAMis  (.»!"  «  iirs.s 

In  a  nl;^nll^^  rij't    in  the   Royal   I.ihrary.'  written  about 

tiu'  s:me  lime  as  that  la>t  nK-niioncil.  wc  nml  no  less  than 

'  ill  CloiuLcr  a  Wrcaiii  thi>  pnxi-  t«  i  li.ctl  ttra  .111 J  fccri. 
■J  ij.  A.  i.M.:. 
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forty-four  different  names  given  to  so  many  games  of 
chess,  and  some  of  them  are  played  more  ways  than  one,  so 
that  in  the  whole  they  may  be  said  to  amount  to  fifty-five  ; 
and  under  every  title  there  are  directions  for  playing  the 
game,  but  I  apprehend  they  would  be  of  little  use  to  a 
modem  player.  I  shall,  however,  give  the  several  denomi- 
nations  as  they  occur,  with  an  attempt  at  a  transLition.  If 
the  learned  reader  should  find  that  I  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  any  of  these  titles,  which  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  case,  he  will  consider  the  difficulty  1  had  to  encounter, 
and  remember  I  give  the  banslation  u-ith  diffidence* 

I.  Guy  de  chivaler,  played  three  ways — 2.  De  dames — 
3.  De  damoyseles — 4.  De  alfins,  two  ways— 5,  De  an  el — » 
6.  De  covenant — 7.  De  propre  confusion— 8,  Mai  assts —  1 

9.    Cotidian,  two  ways — 10.  Poynt  eslraunge,  two  ways^ —  j 

II.  Ky  perde  sey  sauve — 12.  Ky  ne  doune  ces  ke  il  eyme, 
ne  prendrant  ke  disire — 13.  Bien  trove — 14.  Beal  petit^ — 
15.  Mieut  vaut  engyn  ke  force — 16.  Ky  est  larges  est  sages 
— 17.  Ky  doune  ganye — 18.  Ly  enginous  e  ly  covejtous — 
19.  Covonaunt  fet  ley — 20.  Ve  pros  sen  joyst  ke  loyns  veyt 
— 21.  Mescliicf  fet  horn  pcnser — 22.  La  chace  de  chivaler — 
2T,.  La  chace  de  force  et  de  chivaler — 24.  Bien  fort — 25. 
Fol  si  prcnt— 26.  Ly  envoyons — 27.  Le  seon  sey  envoye — 
28.  Le  vcyl  conu — 29.  Le  haiit  enprise — 30.  De  cundut — 
31.  Ky  put  se  prenge — ^t--  ^-^  batalie  sans  array — 2t2>'  Le 
tret  cnil)le,  two  ways — 34.  Ly  dcsperes — 35.  Ly  marvelious, 
two  ways — 36.  Ne  poun  ferce  home  fet. — 37.  Muse  vyleyn 
—  T^^.  De  dames  et  dc  damoyceles — 39.  Fol  si  sey  fie,  two 
ways— 40.  Mai  veysyn,  two  ways — 41.  Je  mat  de  forces — 42. 
Flour  do  guys — 43.  La  batalie  de  rokes — 44.  Double  eschec. 

I.  The  knights*  game —  2.  The  ladies'  game  —  3.  The 
damsels'  game — 4.  The  game  of  the  alfins — 5.  The  ring 
— 6.  The  agreement  —  7.  Self-confounded  —  8.  Ill  placed 
or  bad  enough — 9.  Day  by  day — 10.  The  foreign  point — 
ir.  The  losei  wins —  12.  He  that  gives  not  what  he 
ostooms,  shall  not  take  that  he  desires — 13.  Well  found — 
14.  Fair  and  small — 15.  Craft  surpasses  strength — 16.  He 
tliat  is  bountiful  is  wise — 17.  Who  gives  gains — 18.  Sub- 
tilty  and  covetousness  —  19.   Agreement  makes  law — 20. 
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He  sees  his  play  at  hand  who  sees  it  at  a  distance — 21. 
Misfortunes  make  a  man  think — 22.  The  chace  of  the  knight 
— 23.  The  chace  of  the  (jiieen  and  the  knight — 24.  Very 
strong— 25.  He  is  afoul  if  he  takes — 26.  The  messengers 
— 27.  Sent  by  his  own  jMrty  —  28.  The  old  one  known — 
29.  riic  hl-h  j)lace  taken  —  30.  Perhaps  for  conduit. 
niaiiaL;eil  ur  loiuhiciol  -  -  31.  Take  if  you  can  — 12.  The 
iMille  \vithi)Ut  ;]rran>;cniLni  ~  ^t^.  The  stolen  blow  —  34. 
The  (lesperjics  —  35.  Tiic  wonder  —  36.  A  pawn  cannot 
ni;ike  n  «iiiecn  —  37.  The  *  luwn\  lurking  place  —  38.  The 
KuHl^  iiii'l  ilic  il.iin-.cU —  3«>.  A  fool  if  he  trusts  —  40.  Bad 
nei.;lilM.);ir  41.  I  hlUl-  the  jjueen  —  42,  The  flower  or 
b.\iiiiy  i)f  ihe  L^aMies  —  43.  The  battle  of  the  rooks  —  44. 
l)uulilc  I  hcss. 

x.- a\(1i:nt  r.AMiis  mmilar  to  iiikss. 

The  aiiriciU  i).i>iinics,  if  more  than  one  be  meant,  which 
bear  the  liaMu•^  oi  l.'.'l'i^  lalrii;^  uloruni,  ludus  caleulorum,  ct 
ludus  >'  riiii;:l>r;iii.  li.ivc  bs-'eii  uienerally  ion>itlered  as  similar 
t«)  rhc^^.  if  III  It  pin  :•^c!\  \\w  >.iine  ;  but  ihe  authors  of  the 
f'.iu  \(  K'j.c-lir  rr.iii'/Ji^L-.  a-.-'.re  U">  tlu-y  did  not  l»car  any 
rcNe3i,M-::t  c  i'»  it.  ai  j.'-l  i'l  t!^'>^e  oseiiiial  parts  of  the  game 
\\!j:<!i  ils::::^  .'-!i  i:  iV-  :ii  .ill  oi'kts  ;  bui  were  ]»la\etl  with 
st■':K•«^.  --l  .  I'n.  Ml  I  ■  ■■..:j*r!-.  'Ww  A\\\  l^.■:ll^.  we  are  luKl,  used 
l.;::i;  -:■:.■.•.  -:i;'!  ^.  .i*-.-i  1.  :»•^,  !'i  iii.:k1:i.l:  tlu-ir  «ah  ulationi 
witl'.ii::  i::-  .1..,  :  :::i  :  .1"  \\ri:;n.:.  l"lie>e  li:tle  stones  wer« 
».il!i-il  \-\  ;!..'  (i;.  ':•^  w/;..'*.  .;:il  <  .il«  ;ili  or  m  rup-ah  by  the 
Ivun.ii'.x;  ..'h!  -m  !i  ,;i;.i  !i.-.  i:  -.  >Mpp')^i-il,  were  employed 
b)  ill' M '..:  p'.v-;  ..:!.■•.,  !:.i  ■  j' •"\ r  iii-.-nii- niol.  Thi.N method 
«•!"  ri- \  ....;:.:  ;  ■■^>.  1  :":  m  :•.■  <lr»\k>  ♦■)  ihc  Romans,  but 
winM  l.:\.i'.  ;:.ti"l  <  .',  :-  li  ..t  Ki-im',  ilie -^iimt-.s  and  >hells 
wtr-  I.'i  '  i'.i-,  .•.■:<.■-.:.  \\\m\k-  \\\\\\  ivory  Iteiame  thtrir 
N 'J  ••.!'.:■.  V  Ii  :".■■  !  T  .■■::'^":-  i\.i!i'n^  be  well  founded, 
we  ii!.;\  i'i-:l\  <i:i«I-.-Ie  t!..?t  liie  l.i«!i:>  » .ili '.ili)runi  which 
H'iiiiiT  hum:  II  Ills  .i-*  a  p.i^'iijsie  jirn  li^eil  by  his  heroes,  calicd 
in  ( Ireek  nrot  or  -rtftnur.  <  iin-^iNteil  in  a  t'eriain  arranijenicnt 
aiiij  r.iiiibin.ilioM  I  if  numbers,  every  p:ei  e  employed  in  the 
^:.iiue  bc.iv  ">-^rke  1  wiih  aw  .ij'j.rnj'naie  number.  an«|  prc^ 
bably  mi^lit  resemble  a  more  modern  pastime,  which  still 
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retains  tiie  Greek  name  of  Rithmomachia,  from  apS^o^^  mt- 
merus,  et  /iaxt,pugna,  expressive  of  a  battle  with  numbers,  said 
by  some  to  have  been  invented  by  PythagaraSj^  and  by  others 
to  be  more  ancient :  mth  us  it  is  called  the  Philosopher's 
Game,  and  seems  indeed  to  have  been  well  calculated  for 
the  diversion  of  soldiers,  because  it  consists^  not  only  in  a 
contention  for  superiority  by  the  skilful  adjustment  of  the 
numbers,  but  in  addition,  allows  the  conqueror  to  triumph  and 
erect  his  trophy  in  token  of  the  victory ;  this  part  of  the 
game,  we  are  told,  requires  much  judgment  to  perform  with 
propriety,  and  if  the  player  fails,  his  glories  are  but  half 
achieved. 

XI.— THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  GAME. 

We  have  some  account  of  the  philosopher's  game,  but 
very  loosely  drawn  up,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Sloanian 
Library'  at  the  British  Museum,  It  is  called,  says  the  author^ 
*  a  number  fight,'  because  in  it  men  fight  and  strive  together 
by  the  art  of  counting  or  numbering  how  one  may  take  his 
adversary's  king  and  erect  a  triumph  upon  the  deficiency 
of  his  calculations.  It  is  then  said,  *  you  may  make  your 
triumph  as  well  with  your  enemy's  men  taken,  as  with 
your  own  not  taken.' 

The  board  or  table  for  playing  this  game  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram  just  as  long  again  as  it  is  broad ;  it 
is  divided  into  eight  squares  the  narrow  way,  and  extended 
to  sixteen  the  other,  and  bears  the  resemblance  of  two  chess- 
boards fastened  together  :  the  chequers  in  like  manner  being 
alternately  black  and  white,  and  two  persons  only  at  one  time 
can  properly  play  the  game ;  to  either  party  is  assigned 
twenty-four  soldiers,  wliich  constitute  his  army,  (hoste,  in  the 
original,)  and  one  of  them  is  called  the  Pyramis  or  king  : 
one  third  of  these  pieces  are  circular,  which  form  two  rows 
in  the  front  of  the  army ;  one  third  are  triangular,  which  are 
placed  in  the  middle  ;  and  one  third  are  square,  which  bring 
up  the  rear,  and  one  of  these  situated  in  the  fifth  row  is  the 
Pyramis.     The  men  belonging  to  the  two  parties  are  dis- 

^  And  revived  by  Claud.  Bnixer  and  others,  A.D.  15x4.      Burton's  Dc- 
scrip.  of  Leicestershire,  under  Loughborough,  p.  182. 
2  No.  451. 
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tinguishccl  by  being  black  and  white,  and  every  one  of  them 
is  marked  with  an  appropriate  number.  There  were  some- 
times added  to  these  numbers  certain  signs  or  algebraic 
figures,  called  cossical  signings,  which  increased  the  intricacy 
of  the  game.  The  army  that  presents  a  front  of  even  num- 
bers is  called  the  even  h(;ste,  an<l  the  other  the  odd  ho»te. 
The  two  armies  at  the  commencement  of  the  play  are  drawn 
11  J)  in  tlic  Older  represented  below.' 


GO 

05 
O 

H 

1 

f 

o 

el 

to 

j^'^QQ 


/"? 


••I    ! 


•*;' 


1 05.    Thi  Ph I h  f '/ Kfr's  0.t  me. 


»  Ihi-  winti'  pi«vf<alh.vr.  No.  ir^.  0,.iul.!  W  f.j  ih»-  Wt.  .ind  be  oppk>9ed 
liy  llir  b'.icks.  No.  i«»^.  «»n  iIm-  ri-lii  ;  tli.it  is  to  viv.  wfii*  \\w  cn'^rivinRMin 
Ihr  prrscnt  jMjjr  iii%i.li-jl  liy  ihr  v.ii^.ir-.  .iinl  jil.ii.'l  .is  rfpri'*  nii-*!  in  Mr 
Strutfs  pnai.  ilic  ruuiid  Alaii;»  wou!J  be  ui>i>uMtu  tu  the  ruund  blocks.] 
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It  was  my  wish  to  have  subjomcd  a  general  outline  of 
the  method  of  playing  the  game,  but  the  author  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  in  his  phraseology,  and  negligent  in  his 
explanations,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  follow  him  with 
the  least  degree  of  satisfaction.^  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
the  great  object  of  each  player  is  to  take  the  kijig  from  his 
opponent,  because  he  who  succeeds  may  naake  his  triumph 
and  erect  his  trophy. 

Burton,  speaking  of  tliis  pastime,  in  his  *  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,'  ^  calls  it  the  Philosophy  Game,  and  Uiiaks  it 
*  not  convenient  for  students  ; '  to  which  he  adds,  *  the  like 

I  say  of  Dr  Fulke*s  Metromachia,  and  his  Oitronomachi.ij 
with  the  rest  of  those  intricate,  astrological,  and  geometritxil 
fictions,  for  such  as  are  mathematically  given,  and  olhcr 
curious  games.'  Dr  Fulke  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  his 
book  was  printed  at  London^  156^* 

XXL— DRAUGHTS— FRENCH   AND  POLISH. 

This  pastime  is  well  known  in  the  present  day ;  and  I 
believe  there  are  now  in  London  as  excellent  draught-players 
as  ever  existed.  Draughts,  no  tloubt,  is  a  modem  invention, 
and  easier  to  be  learnt  than  chess,  because  it  is  not  so  intri- 
cate ;  fur  the  pieces  are  of  equal  value  till  they  become 
kin^^,  and  can  only  move  one  way,  that  is,  diagonally;  but, 
like  chess,  it  dej^encis  entirely  upon  skill,  and  one  false  move 
trcMjiiently  occasions  the  loss  of  the  game.  There  are  two 
methods  of  playing  at  draughts,  the  one  commonly  used  in 
J'jigland,  denominated  the  French  Game,  which  is  played 
rpon  a  chess-board,  and  the  other  called  the  Polish  Game, 
l>ecause,  I  presume,  the  first  was  invented  in  France  and  the 
latter  in  Poland.  This  requires  aboard  with  ten  squares  or 
( heijuers  in  each  row,  and  twenty  men,  for  so  the  pieces  are 
i: dually  named.  The  draught-man  is  called  in  French  dame. 
The  men  in  the  Polish  game  can  only  move  forwards  as  tkey 
do  in  the  French  game,  but  they  have  the  privilege  of  taking 

'    riu-  printrd  e<lition  of  Claud.  Bruxer,  who  revived  this  play,  in  which 

II  )  tlouht  it  is  fully  explained,  I  have  not  secQ.  It  is  said  to  have  been  pub- 
li^licd  by  lU-n.  Stephanus,  A.D.  1514. 

•  i'art  ii.  sect.  2,  mem.  4. 
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backwards  as  well  as  forwards ;  and  the  king,  if  not  opposec 
by  two  men  close  together,  can  move  from  one  comer  of  Uta 
board  to  the  other.  The  Polish  game  admits  of  most  varietv 
and  is,  in  my  opmion,  infmitcly  the  best ;  but  it  is  Iittl< 
known  in  this  country,  and  rarely  played,  except  by  foreign 
ers.  Wc  have  a  recent  publication  upon  the  French  gaim 
of  draughts,  which  fully  explains  the  nature  of  the  pastime 
and  points  out  most  of  the  important  moves,  published  h\ 
Sturges,  who,  I  am  told,  is  an  excellent  player. 

XIII.— MlCRELLhS— NINE  MEN'S  MORRIS. 

Merelles,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called  in  England,  nin< 
men's  morris,  and  also  tive-pcnny  morris,  is  a  game  of  sonx 
antiquity.  Cotgrave  describes  it  as  a  Itoyish  game,  and  say 
it  was  played  here  commonly  with  stones,  but  in  France  will 
pawns,  or  men,  made  on  puq>ose,  and  they  were  tenner 
merelles ;  hence  the  ])astime  itself  received  that  denomina 
tion.  It  was  certainly  much  used  by  the  shei)hen!s  former!} 
and  continues  to  be  used  by  them,  and  other  rustics,  to  th 
j)resent  hour.  But  it  is  very  far  from  being  confined  to  th 
practice  of  boys  and  girls.  The  form  of  the  merelle-tabli 
;md  the  lines  upon  it,  as  it  appeared  in  the  fourteenth  cci 
tur}',  is  here  represented. 


i-n     \f.rt- 


Tlicse  lines  have  not  been  varic<l.     The  black  s|>ots  , 
every  angle  and  intersection  of  the  lines  are  the  places  fi 
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the  men  to  be  laid  upon.  The  men  are  different  in  fomi  or 
colour  for  distinction  sake ;  and  from  the  moving  thcte  men 
backwards  or  forwards,  as  though  they  were  dancing  a  morrii, 
I  suppose  the  pastime  receive  the  appelbuon  of  nine  moi'f 
morris;  but  why  it  should  have  been  called  five-pcnny 
morris,  I  do  not  know.  The  manner  of  |>bying  U  briery 
this  ;  twor  persons,  ha\i  ng  each  of  them  nine  ptecai^  Of  men, 
lay  them  down  alternately,  one  by  one,  upcin  the  tpatJ  ;  and 
the  business  of  either  party  is  to  prevent  his  antagant^t  froto 
placing  three  of  his  pieces  io  as  to  fonn  a  row  of  ihrcc, 
without  the  intervention  of  an  opponent  piece.  Jf  a  row  be 
formed,  he  that  made  it  is  at  liberty  to  Hike  up  one  of  hii 
competitor's  pieces  from  ^ny  part  he  thinks  moit  to  his  own 
advantage ;  excepting  he  has  made  a  row^  whi<:b  mu»l  not 
be  touched  if  he  have  another  piece  upon  the  board  that  it 
not  a  component  part  of  that  row.  Wien  all  ihe  piccet  arc 
laid  down,  they  are  pbyed  backward.»t  and  forwards »  \n  any 
direction  that  the  lines  run,  but  only  can  move  from  one 
spot  to  another  at  one  time  i  he  thai  take*  off  all  his  anta- 
gonist's pieces  is  the  conqueror.  The  rustics,  when  they  have 
not  materials  at  hand  to  make  a  table,  cut  the  lines  in  the 
same  form  upon  the  ground,  and  make  a  small  hole  for  every 
(lot.  They  then  collect,  as  above  mentioned,  stones  of 
(litTcrent  forms  or  colours  for  the  pieces,  and  play  the  game 
by  depositing  them  in  the  holes  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  are  set  over  the  dots  upon  the  table.  Hence  Shak- 
spcare,  describing  the  effects  of  a  wet  and  stormy  season, 
.sa\'s, 

The  folds  stand  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
An»J  cTous  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock, 
The  nine  mens  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud. 

XIV.— FOX  AND  (lEESE. 

This  is  a  game  somewhat  resembling  that  of  merelles  in 
ilic  manner  the  pieces  are  moved,  but  in  other  respects,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  the  table,  it  differs  materially ;  the  in- 
tersection and  angles  are  more  numerous,  and  the  dots  of 
c  ourse  increased,  which  adds  to  the  number  of  the  moves. 

27 
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To  play  this  game  there  are  seventeen  pieces,   called 
geese,  which  are  placcil  as  we  see  them  ujjon  the  en^aving, 
and  the  fox  in  the  michlle,  distinguished  either  liy  his  size  or 
ditTcrence  of  colour,  as  here,  for  instance,  he  is  black.     The 
business  of  the  game  is  to  shut  the  fox  up,  so  that  he  cannot 
move.     All  the  piet  es  have  the  power  to  move  from  one 
spot  to  another,  in  the  dire»  tionof  the  right  lines,  but  cannot 
pass  over  two  spots  at  one  time.     It  is  to  be  obser\'ed,  that 
this  board  is  sometimes  made  with  holes  bored  through  it, 
where  the  dots  are  made,  and  pegs  e(iual  to  the  number  of 
geese  put  into  them,  and  the  fox  is  distinguished  by  being 
larger  and  taller  than  t)ic  rest.     The  geese  are  not  pennitted 
to  take  the  fo^  if  he  stands  close  to  them,  but  the  (ox  may 
take  a  goose,  in  like  case,  if  the  spot  behind  it  be  unoccupied, 
OT  ni)t  gii.inlc<l  by  another  goose;  and  if  all  be  t:iken,  or 
the  number  so  redin x-il  that  the  fox  cannot  be  blocked,  the 
game  is  wi»n.      The  great  deficiency  of  this  game  is,  that  the 
fox  must  inevitably  be  blo<  kcd  if  the  geese  are  j clayed  by  a 
skilful  li.intl ;    for  whit  h  reason,  1  am  told,  of  late  some 
l»la\er:s  have  addeil  another  (o\;  but  this  I  have  not  seen. 


XV.-TIIK  S(H,IT.\UY  G.VMi:. 

This  is  so  denominaieil  because  it  is  played  by  one  pcr- 
s»n  <inly.  It  is  said  to  have  been  inventeil  by  an  unfortun- 
ate man  who  was  several  years  kept  in  solitary  continement 
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at  the  Bastile  in  Paris.  The  board  for  this  pastime  is  of  a 
circular  form,  and  perforated  with  holes  at  half  an  inch  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  at  sixty.  A 
certain  number  of  pegs  are  then  fitted  to  these  holes,  but  not 
enough  to  fill  them  all ;  and  the  manner  of  playing  the  game 
is,  to  pass  one  of  the  pegs  over  anotlier  into  a  hole  that  is 
unoccupied,  taking  the  peg  so  passed  from  the  board,  and 
to  continue  doing  so  till  all  the  pegs  but  one  are  taken 
away ;  which  is  an  operation  much  more  difficult  to  perform 
than  any  one  could  readily  imagine  who  had  not  made  the 
attempt.  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  one  peg  can  be 
passed  over  at  a  time,  and  that  no  peg  can  be  put  over 
another,  unless  it  stands  close  to  it  without  an  intervening 
hole. 

XVI.— BACKGAMMON,   OR  TABLES. 

The  game  of  chess,  and  most  of  the  pastimes  derived 
from  it,  depend  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the  players,  and 
afford  no  chance  of  success  to  an  indifferent  one  if  his 
antagonist  be  possessed  of  more  knowledge  in  moving  the 
pieces  than  himself.  Therefore,  in  order  to  bring  two  players 
of  uneciLial  talents  nearer  to  a  level,  other  diversions  were 
invented,  in  which  both  chance  and  skill  were  united,  as  we 
see  they  are  in  the  game  at  tables,  which  in  Latin  is  called 
tabularum  Indus,  and  in  French,  tables.  Hence  the  follow- 
ing line  in  the  romance  of  Parise  la  Duchesse : 
Puis  aprist  il  as  tables  et  eschas  joier  ; 

Then  he  learned  to  play  at  tables  and  at  chess.^  The  game 
of  tal)les  is  better  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  Back- 
gammon. This  pastime  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
about  the  tenth  century,^  and  the  name  derived  from  two 
Welsh  words  signifying  '  little  batde.'  But  I  trust,  as  before 
ol)served,  that  the  derivation  may  be  foimd  nearer  home. 
The  words  are  perfectly  Saxon,  as  Bac,  or  Baec,  and  jamen, 
that  is,  liack  Game;  so  denominated  because  the  perform- 
ance consists  in  the  players  bringing  their  men  back  from 
their  antagonists'  tables  into  their  own;  or  because  the 
1  Du  Canine,  Gloss,  in  voce  Tabula.  '  See  the  InUrcxluctioa. 


io8.   Tabla.—Xi 

The  original  of  the  engravi 
illuminated  manuscript  in  the 
table,  as  here  delineated,  is  not 
the  points,  on  either  side,  are  co 
ment.      Annexed  is  the  represc 
table  at  least  a  century  more  mo 
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In  this  the  division  is  fairly  made,  but  the  points  are  not 
distinguished  by  different  colours,  according  to  the  present, 
and  indeed  more  ancient  usage.  The  writer  of  the  latter 
manuscript,  which  is  in  the  King's  Library,^  says,  *  There 
are  many  methods  of  playing  at  the  tables  with  the  dice. 
The  first  of  these,  and  the  longest,  is  called  the  English  game, 
Ludus  Angliconitn,  which  is  thus  performed  :  he  who  sits  on 
the  side  of  the  board  marked  1—12  has  fifteen  men  (homines) 
in  the  part  marked  24^  and  he  who  sits  on  the  side  marked 
13 — J4  has  a  like  number  of  men  in  the  part  i.  They  play 
with  three  dice,  or  else  with  two,  allowing  always  (semper, 
that  is,  at  every  throw)  six  for  a  third  die.  Tlien  he  who  is 
seated  at  i^ — 12  must  bring  all  his  men  placed  at  24  through 
the  partitions  (paginas),  from  24  to  19,  from  18  to  13,  and 
from  1 2  to  7,  into  the  division  6 — i,  and  then  bear  them  off  j 
his  opponent  must  do  the  same  from  i  to  7^  thence  to  1  a, 
thence  to  1 8,  into  the  compartment  19 — ^4  ;  and  he  who 
first  bears  ofT  all  his  men  is  conqueror.*  Here  we  may  ob- 
serve, tJKit  the  most  material  circumstances  in  which  the  game 
diiTered,  at  this  remote  period,  from  the  present  method  of 
Ijlayini,^  it,  are,  first,  in  having  three  dice  instead  of  two,  or 
reckoning  a  certain  number  for  the  third  ;  and  secondly,  in 
])ku  ingall  the  men  within  the  antagonist's  table,  which,  if  I 
(K)  not  mistake  the  author,  must  be  put  upon  his  ace  point. 
Hut  to  go  on  :  '  There  is,'  says  he,  *  another  game  upon  the 
tal)les  called  Paume  Carie,  which  is  played  with  two  dice,  and 
requires  four  players,  that  is,  two  on  either  side  j  or  six,  and 
then  three  are  oj)posed  to  three.'  He  then  speaks  of  a  third 
game,  called  '  l>udus  Lumbardorum,  the  Game  of  Lombardy, 
and  thus  played  :  he  who  sits  on  the  side  marked  13 — 24 
has  his  men  at  6,  and  his  antagonist  has  his  men  at  19  ;' 
which  is  changing  the  ace  point  in  the  English  game  for  the 
si/e  point :  and  this  alteration  probably  shortened  the  game. 
I  le  then  mentions  the  five  following  variations  by  name  only; 
the  Imperial  game,  the  Provincial  game,  the  games  called 
Baralie,  Mylys,  and  Faylis. 

1  No.  13,  A.  xviii. 
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XVII.— BACKGAMMON— ITS   FORMER  AND  PRESENT 
ESTIMATION. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  backgammoi 
was  a  very  fiivourite  amusement,  and  pursueii  at  leisure  cimcj 
by  most  persons  of  opulence,  and  especially  by  the  clerg}*, 
which  occasioned  ilean  Swift,  when  writing  to  a  friend  of  his  in 
the  country,  sarcastically  to  ask  the  following  r question  :  *  Is 
what  esteem  are  you  ivith  the  vicar  of  the  i>arish  ;  can  you  plaj 
with  him  at  backgammon  ? '  r»ut  of  late  years  this  i>astinu 
is  become  unfubhionable,  and  of  course  it  is  not  often  prac< 
tised.  The  tables,  indeed,  are  frequently  enough  to  be  mei 
with  in  the  country  mansions;  but  upon  examination  yoii 
will  generally  find  the  men  deficient,  the  dice  lost,  or  some 
other  cause  to  render  them  useless.  IJackgammon  is  certainl) 
a  diversion  by  no  means  fitted  for  company,  which  oirils  are 
made  to  accommodate  in  a  more  extensive  manner ;  ami 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  have  gained  the  ascenilancy. 

XVni.-lK)MINO. 

This  is  a  vcr}-  childish  sport,  imported  from  France  a  fen 
years  bark,  and  could  have  nothiuij  but  the  novelty  to  rccoiD' 
mend  it  to  the  notice  of  grown  j)erst)ns  in  this  count r>*.  Il 
ct)nsists  of  twenty  L'i^hl  snull  oblong  :ind  flat  pieces  of  ivor) 
or  bone,  :iiitl  .ill  kA  ihc  same  si/c  auil  shajK*.  The  luck  kA 
every  picrc  is  j)l.iin,  and  .sonutinKs  bLu.k  :  t hi;  face  is  white, 
divided  inlo  iwo  pans  i»y  a  line  in  il>e  mitlille,  and  marked 
with  a  diuible  nninl»er,  or  with  two  <iitrerent  mimlicrs  orwitll 
a  number  .i^d  a  i)Ljnk,  ;iud  one  ot  them  In  a  double  blank 
The  Uiiinber^  are  the  s.iine  .is  \\\k\<m  upon  the  <lire.  from  one 
to  >i\  ill' lusive.  Wiit-n  two  j»l.iy.  ilu-  w:i'»!e  t>f  the  pieceSj 
\\hi<  !i  jre  rid;<  iil.»i>;y  eiioi;:;;i  <  .illed  r.ir«U,  are  husllL^l  al»oul 
the  t.ilile  with  tlieir  t.n  is  downwanK.  and  e.n  h  of  them  dran 
se\en  or  nine,  art  ..rdin.:  to  a;^reennni,  and  the  remaining 
]»ie»  es  are  undisi Dveretl  until  the  han«l  iN  playetl.  which  ia 
llui-i  jierformed  :  ilie  ri^hi  of  t'lr^t  playin;:  being  cut  for,  hi 
uho  obtains  it  lays  down  one  rif  his  jiiei  e^,  an<l  the  other  ij 
to  match  one  of  the  numbers  marked  upon  it  with  a  biniilai 
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number  marked  upon  a  piece  of  his  own,  which  he  lays  close 
to  it ;  the  other  tlien  matches  one  of  the  open  numbers  in  like 
manner ;  and  thus  they  continue  alternately  to  lay  down  their 
pieces  as  long  as  they  can  be  matched  ;  and  be  who  first  gets 
rid  of  all  his  pieces  wins  the  game :  but  if  it  so  happen^  as  it 
often  does,  that  neither  of  them  have  exhausted  their  piecesj 
nor  can  match  the  open  numbers  on  the  table,  they  then  dis- 
cover what  remains  on  both  sides,  and  he  whose  pieces  con* 
tain  the  fewest  spots  obtains  the  victory.  Sometimes  four 
play,  in  which  case  they  deal  out  six  cards  to  each,  leaving 
only  four  upon  the  table,  and  then  play  on  m  rotation. 

XIX.— CARDS— WHEN  INVENTED. 

The  general  opmion  respecting  the  origin  of  plajing- 
cards  is,  that  they  were  first  made  for  the  amusement  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  at  the  time  he  was  afflicted  with 
a  mental  derangement,  which  commenced  in  1392,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  The  proof  of  this  supposition 
depends  upon  an  article  in  the  treasury  registers  belonging 
to  thn.t  monarch,  which  states  that  a  payment  of  fifty-six  sols 
was  matlc  to  Jac(iuemin  Gringonneur,  painter,  for  three 
pa(  ks  of  cards  gilded  and  painted  with  divers  colours  and 
different  devices,  to  be  carried  to  the  king  for  his  diversion.* 
If  it  be  granted,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not, 
that  this  entry  alludes  to  playing-cards,  the  consequences 
tliat  have  been  deduced  from  it,  do  not  necessarily  follow  ; 
I  mean,  that  these  cards  were  the  first  that  were  made,  or 
that  (iringonneur  was  the  inventor  of  them ;  it  by  no  means 
prec  hides  the  probability  of  cards  having  been  previously 
used  in  France,  but  simply  states  that  those  made  by  him 
were  gilt  and  diversified  with  devices  in  variegated  colours, 
the  better  to  amuse  the  unfortunate  monarch. 

Some,  allowing  that  Gringonneur  was  the  first  maker  of 
playing-cards,  place  the  invention  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
upon  the  authority  of  Jean  de  Saintre,  who  was  page  to  diat 

'  riie  whole  passage  runs  thus  :  '  Donne  a  Jacqcmin  Gringonneur,  F>eintre, 
pour  trois  jeux  de  c;irtes.  <\  or  et  <\  diverse  couleurs  de  plusieurs  devises, 
J  ..iir  porter  vers  le  dit  Seigneur  Roy  pour  son  abatement,  cinquante-si\  sol 
laiibi^j."     St  Fuix,  lissaissur  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  341. 
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monarch  ;  he  mentions  card-p1a}'ing  in  his  chronicle ;  for  he 
was  an  author.  The  words  lie  uses  are  these  :  *  Et  vous  qui 
etes  noyscux  joueux  de  cartes  et  de  des. — And  you  who  arc 
contentious  play  at  cards  and  at  dice.' '  This  would  be 
suftkicnt  evidence  for  the  existence  of  cards  before  the 
ascension  of  Charles  VI.  to  the  throne  of  France,  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  paL;c  did  not  survive  his  master ;  hut,  oa 
the  other  linnd,  if  he  did,  they  may  eijually  be  applied  lo 
the  amusements  of  the  succeeding  reign. 

XX.— CAKD-PLAYING  MUCH  PRACTISEO. 

A  prohibitory  edict  ai;ainst  the  usage  of  cards  was  made 
in  S])ain  considLrably  anterior  to  any  that  have  U-cn  pro- 
duced in  France.  In  SjKiin.  as  early  as  a.d.  1387,  Ji»hn  I., 
king  of  Castile,  in  an  edict,  forbade  playing  of  cards  and 
dice  in  his  dominions.  The  provu>t  of  I'aris,  Januarj-  22, 
A.T).  1397,  published  an  ordinance,  i»rohibiting  the  manu- 
f;u;turing  jiart  of  the  people  from  playing  at  tennice,  dice, 
cards,  \f .,-'  which  has  inrliiK'ti  several  modern  writers  upon 
this  subject  to  refer  the  invent iL»n  of  cards  from  France  to 
Sp.iin  ;  and  the  name.-*  of  some  of  the  cards,  as  well  as  of 
mar.y  of  the  mo«;t  an<ienl  i:ames,  being  e\iilently  derived 
fivim  the  SjKmiNh  bngu.ve,  are  justly  eon^itlered  as  strong 
corroborating  argiiiiieuls  in  favour  of  su«  h  an  opinion. 
S  u  h,  for  instant  e,  as  j-riniero  and  the  j-rint  ipal  » ard  in  the 
g.mio  «i".in"!a  :  ombre  an<l  the  <ari!s  >ii.;«lill.  inanill,  basto, 
piinto,  m.iMdur.  ipi.ulrille,  a  s[»ei  it**  (jf  ombre.  \:c.  The 
s-'.it  of  (labs  upon  the  Spani^li  lanU  is  not  the  tret'oils  as 
wjili  u^.  but  i>i»-;iiively  <  l.ib>.  or  (  U'lgels.  <jf  which  we  retain 
tlie  naM.e,  iii<>ugh  we  ha\e  jo^i  i!k-  riL;:ire>  ;  the  original 
n.inie  i-*  basins.  'Ihe  >|'a«K>  are  swiird-*,  called  in  Spain 
eN;:!«l.i^;  in  ihi-^  in^i.tnfe  we  retain  the  name  antl  some  faint 
re^em'. 'lii'.*  e  « if  the  I'l^lirr.' 

A  \tr)   i!ite!i:.:eni  writer  u|'on  the  origin  of  engraving, 

>   I  I,:.  ■..!•.  il-    l'i!.r  |.  :ti  .'i   >.i::t'rr.  r  ip.  i  ^. 

'  r...  it.  ;■-  I  -  "^■--  .1. -I  Mr  <  JMuili  .iTi « ".tnl;!!  »>'"»•  Arth.ri'lugia,  vol. 
Mil    y    \\?,  v\  -iij. 

^  >*•.-  '!.•■  Iii-n.  Ii.tincs  liamnijtun  on  C.»r.!-ji'..iyijig,  Arcliicologia,  voL 
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baron  Heineken,  asserts  that  playmg-cards  were  in\*cnled  iii 
Germany,  where  they  were  used  towards  ilie  latter  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  but  his  reasons  are  by  no  means 
conclusive.  He  says  they  were  known  there  as  early  as  the 
year  1376.^ 

An  author  of  our  own  country  produces  a  passagie  cited 
from  a  wardrobe  computus  made  in  1377,  the  sixth  year  of 
Edward  I.,  which  mentions  a  game  entitled  'the  foiii 
kings ; '  ^  and  hence  with  some  degree  of  probability  he 
conjectures  that  the  use  of  playing-cards  was  then  known  in 
England,  which  is  a  much  earlier  period  than  any  that  has 
been  assigned  by  the  foreign  authors.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
several  learned  writers  well  acquainted  with  Asiatic  history, 
that  cards  were  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  long 
before  they  found  their  way  into  Europe.*  If  this  po&ition 
be  granted,  when  we  recollect  that  Edward  I.  before  his* 
accession  to  the  throne  resided  nearly  five  years  in  Syria,  it 
will  be  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  he  might  have 
learned  the  game  of  *  the  four  kings '  in  that  country,  and 
introclurcd  it  at  court  upon  his  return  tu  Fngland.  An 
objection,  \vlii(  h  indeed  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  very 
powertul  one,  has  been  raised  in  o])position  to  this  conjec- 
ture :  it  is  fountled  ui)()n  the  total  silence  of  every  kind  of 
autlioiiiy  respecting  the  subject  of  card-playing  from  the 
time  that  tlie  above-mentioned  entry  was  made  to  1464,  an 
early  period  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV'.,  including  an  inter- 
val of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  years.  An  omission  so 
general,  it  is  thought,  would  not  have  taken  place,  if  the 
words  contained  in  that  record  alluded  to  the  usage  of 
playing-cards.  A  game  introduced  by  a  monarch  could  no* 
fail  of  becoming  fasliionable ;  and  if  it  continued  to  be 
practiseil  in  after  times,  must  in  all  probability  have  been 
mentioned  occasionally  in  conjunction  with  other  pastimes 

'   H.-iiH-kcn.  Mi'o  pc^iK-ralc  d'une  Collection  des  Kstampes,  pp.  237,  249. 

-  •  Waltc-ro  Sturt(.i).  ad  optis  R<',t;is,  ad  ludcndum  ad  quatuor  regcs,' 
Mil.    .  V  ,/.     Ansti^,  History  of  the  (iarter. 

■T  Walton  s.iys  it  seems  probable  that  the  Arabians  were  the  inventors  of 
i.ir.ls,  uhicli  thry  coiuinunicated  to  the  Constantinopolitan  Greeks.  Hist. 
I  Hi,'  Vortry.  vol.  ii.  p.  316.  Indeed  it  is  very  likely  they  were  brought  into 
tlievsebtcrn' parts  of  Europe  during  the  crusades. 
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then  prevalent  But  this  silence  is  by  no  means  a  praof 
that  the  game  of  <  the  four  kings '  was  not  played  with  cwdi» 
nor  that  cards  did  not  continue  to  be  used  during  the  whole 
of  the  above-mentioned  interval  in  the  higher  circlcsi  thou^ 
not  perhaps  with  such  abuses  as  were  afterwards  practisedp 
and  which  excited  the  reprehension  of  the  moral  and 
'religious  writers.  Besides,  at  the  time  that  cards  were  fiist 
introduced,  they  were  drawn  and  painted  by  the  hand  widi- 
out  the  assistance  of  a  stamp  or  plate ;  it  follows  of  coune 
that  much  time  was  required  to  complete  a  set  or  pack  of 
cards ;  and  the  jirice  they  bore  no  doubt  was  adec^uate  to 
the  labour  bestowed  pon  them,  which  necessarily  must 
have  enhanced  their  value  beyond  the  purchase  of  the 
under  classes  of  the  people.  For  this  reason  it  is,  I  pre- 
sume, that  card-playing,  though  it  might  have  been  known  hi 
England,  was  not  much  practised  until  such  time  as  inferior 
sets  of  cards,  i)roj>ortionably  cheap,  were  produced  for  the 
use  of  the  commonalty,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
when  Kdward  IV.  ascended  the  throne,  for  in  1463,  early  in 
his  reign,  an  ac  t  was  established  on  a  petition  from  the  caid- 
makers  of  the  city  of  l^ndon,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
playing-cards  ,^  and  soon  after  that  period  card-playing 
became  a  \ery  general  pastime. 

The  increasing  demand  for  these  objects  of  amusement 
it  is  said,  suggested  the  idea  of  cutting  the  outlines  appio- 
])riated  to  the  ditVerent  suits  U])On  separate  blocks  of  wood 
and  stamping  them  upon  the  cards;'-  the  intermediate 
Slices  between  the  outlines  were  filled  up  with  varioni 
colours  Liiil  on  by  the  hand.  This  expeditious  method  of 
pro(lu<  ing  <  anls  reduced  the  price  of  them,  so  that  they 
might  readily  he  puriliaseii  by  almost  every  class  of  i)ersonf : 
the  ( omnion  us.i^e  of  cards  was  soon  productive  of  serious 
evils,  whit  h  all  the  exertions  of  the  legislative  power  have 
not  l^een  able  to  eradicate." 

*  H'-nrv'i  lliNt.  lUit  ,  vi»l.  v.botik  v.  cap.  vii. 
'  Ami  liri) ri;'iri.iir  1  (In*  mililL*  ami  l>cnfticiAl  art  of  printinir. 

prim  in  i;  IpIikLn  .in*  ir.ini!  li.uk  C*i  the  yr.ir  1423.  ami  prolably  were 
cl'ii  i*il  .It  a  iiiiii:h  iMr.MT  |icriitl.     liic«  gOiuraU'  il  unv  CoUecC.  dca  Esiu 

111   Ml|l. 

*  An  iilil  Si-otili  porm,  ci«*i]  by  W.inon.  «prak!i  of  canli  and  cUce  ■ 
fdsliioiubie  ^muMrmcols.  but  uf  evil  cendcocy.     Hut.  I'oet.,  \-oL  U.  p.  316b 
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Another  argument  against  the  great  antiquity  of  playing- 
cards  is  drawn  from  the  want  of  paper  proper  for  their 
fabrication.  We  certainly  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
paper  made  with  linen  rags  was  produced  in  Europe  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  even  then  the  art 
of  paper-making  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  to 
any  great  perfection.  It  is  also  granted  that  paper  is  the 
most  proper  material  we  know  of  for  the  manufacturing  of 
cards ;  but  it  will  not  therefore  follow  that  they  could  not 
possibly  be  made  with  any  other ;  and  if  we  admit  of  any 
other,  die  objection  will  fall  to  the  ground 

XXL— CARD-PLAYING  FORBIDDEN. 

Card-playing  appears  to  have  been  a  very  fashionable 
court  amusement  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  In  an  account 
of  money  disbursed  for  the  use  of  that  monarch,  an  entry  is 
made  of  one  hundred  shillings  paid  at  one  time  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  playing  at  cards.^  The  princess  Margaret, 
his  daughter,  previous  to  her  marriage  with  James  IV. ^  king 
of  Scotland,  understood  the  use  of  cani^.  She  played  vv  iih 
her  intended  husband  at  Harbottle  Castle ;  the  celebration 
of  their  nuptials  took  place  a.d.  1503,  she  being  then  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.^  Catherine  of  Spain,  the  consort  of 
prince  Arthur,  afterwards  married  to  Henry  VIII.  his 
brother,  is  said  in  her  youth  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  embroidery  and  other  works  of  the  needle 
pr()i)er  for  latlies  to  know,  and  expert  in  various  courtly  pas- 
times ;  and  she  could  play  at  *  tables,  tick-tacke  or  gleeke, 
with  cardis  and  dyce.'** 

The  universality  of  card-playing  in  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  is  evident  from  a  prohibitory  statute  being  necessary 
to  prevent  apprentices  from  using  cards  except  in  the  Cluist- 
mas    holidays,    and    then    only    in    their    masters'    houses.* 

^  Kxtr.icl  from  a  MS.  in  the  Remembrancer's  Office,  dated  December 
26,  an.  9  1  Icn.  \'l  I. 

-  Adiiit.  to  I  ..'land's  Collect.,  vol.  iii.  p.  285. 

^  .Sir  Will.  I■orre^t.     See  VVartons  Hist.  I'oet.,  vol.  iii.  sect.  36,  p.  311. 

*  I  lu'  same  statute  forbade  any  householder  to  p>ermit  card-playing  in 
his  house  und'-r  the  {X'nalty  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  every  ofifence. 
Stat.  an.  11  lien.  Vil.  cap.  2. 


.H.IH1.  u.is   i»v   no  nu-.'ii^   .:•■;:■.:  ".i 

;■-.-. .v-  i.i  I  :!.;■-,  u!i:i  ;i  {]\K.-y  r.;;ik  w. 
j>.  dc-viriu  livc  to  molality  aiul  goo 

XXII.— CARD  ri-AYING  CE> 

Henry  VII 1.  preferred  the  spo 
pastimes  as  promoted  exercise,  to 
his  attachment  to  dice  he  gave  up  a 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  Hall 
minute  in  describinj^  the  various  s 
pursued  by  this  athletic  monarch, 
one  of  them :    I  am,  indeed,  well 
speaks  of  his  *  playing  at  primero  wit 
and  it  is  very  possible,  that  the  poe 
authority  for  so  doing.     Sir  Willian 
the  close  of  his  reign,  and   present 
entitled  'The    Poesye  of  Princylye 
Edward  VI.,  sj)eaks  therein  of  the  [ 
amusement  of  a   monarch,  and  sa)*? 
indulge  himself  with  music,  or  othcrv 

i\U  tallies,  chtfNSi*.  or  c.irlis  awhile 

but  adds,  tlut  *  sytlynge  pastymes  a 
especially  in  the  « lay  time  ; '  he  there 
of  those  that  afforded  l**^***  -" 
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when  it  is  followed  by  the  labouring  people,  in  places  of 
common  resort : 

Att  ale  bowse  too  sit,  at  mack  or  at  maJU 
Tables  or  dyce,  or  that  caniis  men  call, 
Or  what  oother  game  owte  ciF  sc^^od  dwe, 
Let  them  be  punysched  without  all  tticiie.i 

Forrest's  manuscript  is  in  the  Royal  Library,^  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  poem  he  is  represented  presenting  it 
to  king  Edward  VI.  The  author  of  an  old  morality^  entitled 
Hycke  Scomer,*  written  probably  some  time  before  this 
poem  by  Forrest,  has  placed  the  card-players  with  such 
ccanpany  as  evinces  he  had  not  a  good  opinion  of  their 
morals : 

Walkers  by  nyght,  with  gmt  murdcfcra, 

Overthwarte  with  gyle,  and  joly  csmjeis. 

And  also  in  Barclay's  translation  of  the  *  Ship  of  Fooles,' 
by  Sebastian  Brant,  printed  by  Pji^son  in  1508,  are  these 
lines : 

The  damnable  lust  of  cardcs  and  ol  dk« 
And  other  games,  prohibite  biy  the  Uwe. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessar)'  to  pToduce  any  further 
evidence  from  the  writers  of  the  former  times  to  prove  the 
evil  tendency  of  card-playing,  when  it  is  indulged  beyond 
the  limits  of  discretion.  Too  many  instances  of  ruin  and 
destruction  may  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  day  to 
convince  us  of  the  justness  of  their  censures. 

XXIIL— ANCIENT  CARDS. 

The  early  specimens  of  playing-cards  that  have  been 
produced,  differ  very  little  in  their  form  from  those  now 
used.  This  form  is  certainly  the  most  convenient  for  the 
purposes  assigned  to  them,  and  has  been  most  generally 
adopted.  We  shall,  however,  prove,  that  it  was  subject  to 
variation.  The  figures  and  devices  that  constitute  the 
ditTerent  suits  of  the  cards  seem  anciently  to  have  depended 
upon  the  taste  and  invention  of  the  card-makers;  and  they 
did  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  those  in  present  use. 

1  Cap.  xix.  2  Xo,  17,  D.  iij. 

3  ir.ick  Ktrer.  without  date,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.     Garrick's 

Cullcc:.L!i  uf  Old  Plays. 
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?lncicnt  CTartrs.— 113-   The  Ace  0/ Roses, 
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It  has  been  observed,  that  outlines  made  upon  blocks  o 
wood  were  stampai  upon  the  cards,  and  aftem-anls  fillet 
up  by  the  hand  ;  but,  soon  after  the  invention  of  engra\-iDj 
upon  cop[)cr,  the  devices  were  produced  by  the  graver.  a» 
suftkicntly  finished,  so  that  the  impressions  did  not  requir 
any  assist*ince  from  the  pencil.  It  ajjpears,  also,  that  ih 
best  artists  of  the  time  were  employeil  for  this  purj»ose. 
am  exceedingly  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  lay  bclor 
my  reatlcrs  a  curicms  sj^ecimen  of  ancient  engraved  cartls.  i 
the  possession  of  Francis  Douce,  esq.,  with  whose  pcrmisMo: 
they  are  addetl  to  this  work.  I  have  chosen  one  from  eac 
of  the  (litVcrcnt  suits,  namely,  the  King  of  Columbines,  ih 
Queen  of  Ixiibbits,  the  Knave  of  Pinks,  and  the  Ace  < 
Roses ;  which  answered  to  the  spades,  the  cIuIjs,  ih 
diamonds,  and  the  hearts,  of  the  moderns.  The  annexe 
engravinL;s  (pp.  430,  431)  are  of  the  same  si/e  as  the  01 
ginals.  They  are  nearly  square,  and,  originally,  I  have  D 
doubt  but  they  were  perfectly  so. 

UjK'n  the  other  cards  belonging  to  the  pack  the  nun 
ber  of  the  llowers  or  animals  answered  to  the  jiips  at  prcscn 
with  the  addition  of  numeral  figures  corresponding  with  Ht 
«levices,  that  they  might  be  readily  distinguished  i^ithot 
the  trouMe  of  counting  them.  The  originals  of  these  card 
I  make  no  doubt,  are  the  work  of  Martin  Sihoen.  a  wcl 
known  and  justly  celebrated  (ierman  artist :  and  Mr  Douc 
is  in  p<i^session  of  i)art  of  another  set,  which  evidently  a) 
pear  to  I,c  the  j>rodu(  tion  of  Israel  Van  Mecheln,  who  wa 
t  onieniporary  ^^ilh  St  hoen.  Mecheln  outlived  Marti 
Siluen  a  considerable  time;  the  latter  died  in  14S6.  an 
ib.e  NiruKT  in  i5-\^  The  earliest  print  that  I  have  seen  b 
Mj»1il1ii  with  a  -lite  is  14S0:  but  he  practised  ihe  an  < 
cnjra\i:ig  some  i  nie  prior  to  that  i)eriod. 

A  set  or  i>a  k  of  cards,  but  not  equally  ancient  vnl 
thi'NC  above  mi  niioned.  were  in  the  ]>ovsession  of  E 
Siukeley  :  tlie  four  suits  upon  them  consisted  of  bells,  < 
he.iris.  of  leaves,  and  of  a<  orns  :  by  which,  ihc  doctc 
imagine' I.  were  represented  the  tour  ortlers  of  men  ainon 
us ;  ilic  bells  are  such  as  are  usually  lied  to  the  legs  of  th 
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hawks,  and  denoted  the  nobility ;  the  hearts  were  intended 
for  the  ecclesiastics ;  the  leaves  alluded  to  the  gentr>%  who 
possess  lands,  woods,  manors,  and  parks ;  the  acorns 
signified  the  farmers,  peasants,  woodmen,  park- keepers,  and 
hunters.  But  this  definition  will,  I  trust,  be  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  effusion  of  fancy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  these  cards  there  are  neither  queens  nor  aces  j  but  the 
former  are  supplied  by  knights,  the  latter  have  no  substitute. 
Dr  Stukeley's  cards  were  purchased  at  his  sale  by  Mr  Tuttet, 
and  again  at  his  sale  by  Mr  Gough,  in  whose  possession  they 
now  remain.^  The  last  gendeman  has  given  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  card-playing,  in 
the  *  Archaeologia.'*  The  figured  cards,  by  us  denominated 
court  cards,  were  formerly  called  coat  cards ;  and  originally, 
I  conceive,  the  name  impUed  coated  figures,  that  is,  men 
and  women  who  wore  coats,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
devices  of  flowers  and  animals  not  of  the  human  species. 
The  pack  or  set  of  cards,  in  the  old  plays,  Is  continually 
called  a  pair  of  cards;  which  has  suggested  the  idea, thai 
anciently  two  packs  of  cards  were  used,  a  custom  common 
enough  at  present  in  playing  at  quadrille ;  one  pack  being 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  player  who  is  to  deal  the  next  time. 
But  this  supposition  rests  entirely  upon  the  application  of 
the  term  itself,  without  any  other  kind  of  proof  whatever : 
and  seems,  indeed,  to  be  entirely  overturned  by  a  passage 
in  a  very  old  play  entitled  ^  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more 
Foole  thou  art  ; '  in  which  Idleness  desires  Moros  the  clown 
to  look  at  '  his  booke,'  and  shows  him  'a  paire  of  cardes.'^ 
In  a  comedy  called  *  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,'  a  pair 
of  cards  and  counters  to  play  with  are  mentioned. 

XXrV.— GAMES  FORMERLY  PLAYED  WITH  CARDS. 

Primkro  is  reckoned  among  the  most  ancient  games  of 
cards  known  to  have  been  played  in  England  ;  each  player, 
wc  are  told,  had  four  cards  dealt  to  him  one  by  one;  the 
seven  was  the  highest  card  in  point  of  number  that  he  could 

1   Jri  iSoo  ]  2  VqI    vii.  p.  152,  ct  seq. 

^  Garrick's  Collect.,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
28 
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avail  himself  of,  which  counted  for  twenty-one;  the  »i 
counted  for  sixteen,  the  five  for  fifteen,  and  the  ace  for  the 
same ;  but  the  two,  the  three,  and  the  four,  for  their  respcctiTC 
points  only.  The  knave  of  hearts  was  commonly  fixed  upon 
for  the  quinolii,  which  the  player  might  make  what  card  or 
suit  he  thought  proper ;  if  the  cards  were  of  different  suits 
the  liighest  number  won  the  primero,  if  they  were  all  of  one 
colour  he  that  held  them  won  the  flush.* 

Prime,  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Harrington  in  his  satirical 
description  of  the  fashionable  court  games,  published  in  1615, 
the  hon.  Daines  Harrington  thinks  was  not  the  same  as 
primero ;  he  has  not,  however,  specified  the  difference  be- 
tween them.     The  i)oet  says, 

TIk-  first  uaiii"  was  t!ic  Ix'st,  when  fre**  from  crime, 
Tho  courtly  ij.iinf>tcrs  .ill  were  in  their  prime. 

Tri'mp.  a  game  tluis  denominated  in  the  old  pla>-s  is 
l)erhaps  of  ecjual  anti»iuity  with  primero,  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centur)'  was  very  common  among  the 
lower  classes  of  people.  Dame  Chat,  in  *  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,'  says  to  Dicon,  *  we  be  set  at  trump,  man,  hard  by 
the  fire,  thou  shalt  set  upon  the  king ; '  and  afterwards  to 
her  maid, 

Comt^  liitlifr.  Dill  :  Pol.  sit  down  .int!  pl.iy  tbi-*  trame, 

An«l  a'*  tlum  viwi'-r  in**  <i't.  vf  thou  do  even  tlio  s.ime  ; 
TIhti"  ,11'-  ti\i'  triim;  -  Ii-^-li--  tin*  ijii.'fii.  the  h:iulino<t  ihou  shalt  find  her: 

T.ike  heed  of  Sun  < /overs  wife,  Nlie  h.ith  rtn  ey  belnnd  her.* 

Tnunj)  is  thought  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
modern  ^aine  of  whist. 

Cii<i  m;i»  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  primero  in  the 
comely  ofKa-.tward  Hoe;'  *hc  would  play  his  hundred  pounds 
at  grcM-o  and  primero  as  familiarly  as  any  bright  piece  of  crim- 
son of  them  all.' 

Sir  John  llarrin^'ton.  after  having  mentioned  prime,  p«> 
CL-eds  to  enumerate  the  games  that  succeeded  in  the  foUowipg 
manner  • 

•  Hon.  D.unt*^  n.irTini;ton  on  (\ml-pl.iyinp.  .Aii'h.ToloKia,  vol.  \iii. 

3  'Ihi-k  pl.iy  i>  viid  lu  li.ive  been  Hrst  acted  .\.I>.  1361  ;  the  ctlitiM  I 
quoti*  fTiini  \s  d.it'iJ  i\7^. 

*  Wiiiien  by  JoiiMn,  Chapman,  and  Marlow,  and  printed  A.U.  i6^^ 
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The  second  game  was  post,^  until  with  posting^ 

They  paid  so  fast,  'twas  time  to  leave  their  basting. 

Then  thirdly  follow'd  heaving  of  the  maw, 

A  game  without  civility  or  law, 

An  odious  play,  and  yet  in  court  ofl  seen, 

A  saucy  knave  to  trump  both  king  and  queen. 

Then  follow'd  lodam.' 

Now  noddy  follow'd  next. 

The  last  game  now  in  use  is  banckerout,^ 
Which  will  be  plaid  at  still  I  stand  in  tJoubt, 
Until  lavalta  tume  the  wheelc  of  time 
And  makes  it  come  aboute  again  to  prime. 

Gleek  is  mentioned  with  primero  in  Green's  Tu  quoque, 
where  one  of  the  characters  proposes  to  play  at  twelve-penny 
gleek,  but  the  other  insists  upon  making  it  for  a  crown  at 
least. 

Coeval  with  gleek  we  find  Mount  Saint,  or  more  pro- 
perly Cent,  in  Spanish  Cientos,  or  hundred,  the  number  of 
points  that  win  the  game.  Thus  in  a  play  by  Lewis  Machin, 
called  the  *  Dumb  Knight,'  the  third  edition  printed  in  1 608, 
the  queen  says  of  this  game,  *  the  name  is  taken  from  hun- 
dreds ; '  and  afterwards  to  Philoclcs,  '  you  are  a  double  game, 
and  I  am  no  less ;  there  is  an  hundred,  and  all  cards  made 
but  one  knave' ^  Mount  Saint  was  played  by  counting,  and 
]»robal)ly  did  not  differ  much  from  Picquet,  or  picket,  as  it 
Nvas  formerly  written,  which  is  said  to  have  been  played  with 
counters,  and  to  have  been  introduced  in  France  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Picket  is  mentioned  in 
I'lora's  '  Vagaries,'  i)rinted  in  1670. 

New  Cut  is  mentioned  m  'A  Woman  killed  with  Kind- 
ness,' a  ])lay  written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  third  edition, 
1617,  where  one  of  the  characters  says,  *  if  you  will  play  at 
new  cut,  I  am  soonest  hitter  of  any  one  heere  for  a  wager.* 

Knave  our  of  Doors  occurs  also  in  the  same  play, 
together  with  Ruff,  which  is  proposed  to  be  played  with 
honours  ;  double  rufl",  and  English  ruff,  with  honours,  are 
mentioned  in  the  *  Complete  Gamester,'  published  in  1674, 
and  is  distinguished  from  French  ruff. 

1   C'all'-d  aKo  post  and  pair. 

-  Cilk-d    S.iint    I.odam   by   Mr   Barrington,    I    know    not   upon   what 
authority.  Arch.i-oloijia.  ut  supra. 

•*  1  Vrh.i[)s  tlio  same  with  bankafalet  mentioned  in  the  Complete  Gamester. 
*  Sec  also  Mr  Barrington,  ut  supra. 


.,w.  Allied  mi  ccnlMry. 

(  )M:;Kr.  ^\  !>  1 'r->ulit  into 
iw^A,  ■\r.^\l\  to  (  "i\   vW'<  1 1. 

(Ji  Ai>Rii,i.K,  a  inoilcrn  i 
ombre,  with  the  addition  of  a . 
a  great  improvement 

Whist,  or  as  it  was  form 
now  held  in  high  estimation, 
century,  according  to  Swift,  it 
clergymen,  who  played  the  gar 
certain  cards  by  which  the  hoU 
stake,  in  the  same  manner  th. 
aces  at  (luadrille.     Whist,  in  . 
ment,  may  properly  be  considc 
was  not,    says  the  hon.  Daine 
prin(.ij)les  till  about  fifty  years  aj 
by  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  frc 
house    in    Hedford-row.     Mr  IJ 
playing  in  the  '  Archicologia,'  wj 
author  s;iys  that  the  first  menti 
whist  is  in  the  *  Heaux  Strat^-^jem,' 
pub.  A.  n.    1707.     He  also  thi 
originateil  from  tiie  old  game  o 
the  l-'rench  word  triomphe  in  th 
nitT,  or  inimp  ;  nUo  the  ruff,  or 

i'o  I  lie  games  already  menti 
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in  a  small  book  entitled  the  *  Complete  Gamester,'  with  the 
directions  how  to  play  them.  Crimpy  mentioned  in  the 
'  Spectator/^  I  take  to  be  a  game  played  with  the  cards,  and 
one  might  be  led  to  think  the  same  of  Rould  by  the  wording 
of  the  act  18  Geo.  II.  by  which  it  is  prohibited.  The  words 
are,  *  And  whereas  a  certain  pernicious  game^  called  Roulet, 
or  Roly-poly,  is  daily  practised,'  the  act  then  directs  '  that 
no  place  shall  be  kept  for  playing  at  the  said  g.ime  of  roulet, 
or  roly-poly,  or  any  other  game  with  cards  or  dice/  &c. 

XXV.— THE  GAME  OF  GOOSE— AND  OF  THE  SNAJCE. 

In  addition  to  the  pastimes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
pages,  I  shall  produce  two  or  three  more;  and  they  are  such 
as  require  no  skill  in  the  performance,  but  depend  entirely 
upon  chance  for  the  determination  of  the  contest 

We  have  a  childish  diversion  usually  introduced  at 
Christmas  time,  called  the  Game  of  Goose.  This  game  may 
be  played  by  two  persons ;  but  it  will  readily  admit  of  many 
more ;  it  originated,  I  believe,  in  Germany,  and  is  well  c-al- 
ciilatcd  to  make  chiKlrcn  ready  at  reckoning  the  produce  of 
two  given  niunl^ers.  Tlie  taljle  for  playing  at  goose  is  usually 
an  impression  from  a  copper-|)late  pasted  upon  a  cartoon 
about  the  size  of  a  sheet  almanack,  and  divided  into  sixty- 
two  small  compartments  arranged  in  a  spiral  form,  with  a 
large  open  space  in  the  midst  marked  with  the  number 
si\l\  three  ;  the  lesser  compartments  have  singly  an  appro- 
pi  iate  niiml)er  from  one  to  sixty-two  inclusive,  beginning  at 
the  outmost  extremity  of  the  spiral  lines.  At  the  commence- 
ment <;f  the  play,  every  one  of  the  competitors  puts  a  stake 
into  the  space  at  No.  63.  There  are  also  different  forfeitures 
in  the  course  of  the  game  that  are  added,  and  the  whole 
belongs  to  the  winner.  At  No.  5  is  a  bridge  which  claims  a 
forfeit  at  passing;  at  19,  an  alehouse  where  a  forfeit  is  ex- 
acted and  to  sto])  two  throws ;  at  30,  a  fountain  where  you 
pay  tor  washing  ;  at  42,  a  labyrinth  which  carries  you  back 
to  23.;  at  52,  the  prison  where  you  must  rest  until  relieved 
by  another  casting  the  same  throw ;  at  58,  the  grave  whence 
1  Vol.  V.  No.  323. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I.  The  T»rd  of  Misnilo  said  to  Ixj  peculiar  to  the  Enjjlish. — II.  A  Court 
Offiivr.-Ill.  I  he  Master  of  the  Kinp's  Kcvels.— IV.  The  Ijnrd  of 
Mi«;rulo  and  his  Conduct  n-proKitcd. — V.  'I*hc  Kinjj  of  C*hri»tma§— of 
the  Cockneys. —VI.  A  Kinij  of  Cliristm.is  at  Norwich.— VII.  The 
Kin^  of  the  lloan.— VIII.  Whence  oriffin.itwl.— IX.  The  Festival  of 
Fools.— X.  The  l\>v  Hishop— XI.  The  I'ool-nouRh.— XII.  K.i«^ 
(James.— XI 11.  Shrove-Tuesday.— XIV.  IIock-Tuestlay.— XV.  May 
(fames.— X\'I.  'I  fie  lx»rtl  and  Lidy  of  the  May.— XVII.  Gr.\nil  M.tf- 
(iame  at  (rrLt'nwiih.  -  XVIII.  Roval  Mav-4 ia:in' at  Shc^ver  s-Iiill. — 
XIX.  Mav  Milk-.MaiiU.— XX.  May  Festival  of  the  Chi mm->-  .S»erpeP!«- 
— X.\I.  \Vhitsiin-( James. -XXII.  Tlic  Vipil  <>f  ^*-"n:  J.»hn  the  Rip- 
tisl.  how  koi^t.  -XXIII.  Its  sup;K)se<I  orij;in.  — XXIV.  Settini;  nf  the 
Midsummer  Watch.-  XXV.  f*roci*ssii>n^  on  Saim  ('U-mcn!**  .'\n'l  Sainl 
Catherines  ilav. --X.WI.  Was<,iils.- -  XXVIl.  Shii*j>->he;irinu  and 
Har\e.st-home.  -XXVI 11.  Wakes.  -  XXIX.  Sunday  Frtiivals.  XXX. 
Chunh  .Vies.  -  XXXI.  Fairs,  and  their  diveriions and  abuses.— XXXII. 
li<Mifires.— XXXIII.  Illumin.-uions.— XXXIV.  Firework*.— XXXV. 
Lond.)ii  Fin-work  V  X.XXVI.  Fireworks  on  Tower -lull,  at  l*ublic 
GardtMi.s  ami  in  l'ai;eanls. 

I.— TIIK  LORD  OF  Ml.^^KUl.E  rEClLI.VR  TO  ENGL.VXD. 

It  is  saitl  of  the  Ki)L;lisli,  that  formerly  ihcy  were 
roniark;il)lc  for  the  niAiiiKT  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
festival  of  Christmas  ;  at  wh'wh  season  they  admit teil  variety 
of  .sports  ami  jastimcs  not  knu\vn»or  little  practise*!,  in  other 
countries."  'Fhe  niixk  i)rince,  or  lonl  of  misrule,  whose 
reign  extcinlol  through  the  greater  part  of  the  holiiLiys.  is  par- 
ticularly rcm.irkcil  by  foreign  writers,  who  couNider  him  as  a 
jiersonage  rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  Knglan«l  ;"^  and,  two 
or  three  <  enturies  luck,  perhaps  this  ol)Ser\aiion  might  be 
consistent  with  the  truth  ;  but  I  inist  we  shall  u[ion  due 
examiii.uiim  be  reaily  to  c«»nrliide»  that  anciently  this  frolick- 
some  nil  man  h  was  well  knuwn  u])un  the  continent,  where  he 
I)rub.ibly  reeeived  his  first  hont»urs.  In  this  kingdom  his 
power  and  hi?»  dignities  suffered  no  <!iminution,  Inil  on  the 
contrary  were  establisluMl  by  royal  authurity.  a  nil  continue^! 
after  lliey  had  cease* I  to  exist  elsewhere.     But  even  with  us 

*  Sef  IntriMltu-rion. 
3  I'olydorc  Vergil  de  Kcruin  Indent..  lib.  v.  cap.  a. 
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his  government  has  been  extinct  for  many  years,  and  his  name 
and  his  offices  are  nearly  forgotten.  In  some  great  faralticSj 
and  also  sometimes  at  court,  this  officer  was  caUed  the  Abbot 
of  Misrule.  Leland  says,  *  This  Christmas  ^  I  saw  no  dis- 
guiseings  at  court,  and  right  few  playes  ;  but  there  was  an 
abbot  of  misrule  that  made  much  sport,  and  did  right  well 
his  office.*  2  In  Scotland  he  was  called  the  Abbot  of  Un- 
reason, and  prohibited  there  in  1555  by  tlie  parliament,* 
No  doubt  in  many  instances  the  privileges  allowed  to  this 
merry  despot  were  abused,  and  not  unfrequcntly  productive 
of  immorality ;  the  institution  itself,  even  if  we  view  it  in 
its  most  favourable  light,  is  puerile  and  ridiculous,  adapted 
to  the  ages  of  ignorance,  when  more  rational  amusements 
were  not  known,  or  at  least  not  fashionable. 

II.— THE  LORD  OF  MISRULE  A  COURT  OFFICER* 

Holingshed,  speaking  of  Christmas,  calls  it,  *  What  time 
there  is  alwayes  one  appointed  to  make  sporte  at  courte 
called  commonly  lorde  of  misrule,  whose  office  is  not  \\\\- 
knowne  to  such  as  have  bene  brought  up  in  noblemen's 
houses  and  among  great  housekeepers,  which  use  liberal 
feasting  in  the  season.''*  Again  :  *  At  the  feast  of  Christmas,* 
says  Stow,  '  in  the  king's  court  wherever  he  chanced  to  reside, 
there  was  ai)i)ointed  a  lord  of  misrule,  or  master  of  merry 
disjiorts  ;  the  same  merry  fellow  made  his  appearance  at  the 
house  of  every  nobleman  and  person  of  distinction,  and 
among  the  rest  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and  the  sherifls 
had  severally  of  them  their  lord  of  misrule,  ever  contend- 
ing, without  (juarrel  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest 
pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders ;  this  pageant  potentate 
began  his  rule  at  All-hallow  eve,  and  continued  the  same  till 
the  morrow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification ;  in  which 
space  there  were  fine  and  subtle  disguisings,  masks,  and 
nunnmeries.'^ 


1  An.  4  Hen.  VII.  A.D.  1489.  «  Collect.,  vol.  iii.  Append.,  p.  256. 

^  S.-f  W'.irton's  Hist.  Kng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

*  Chron.  of  Brit.,  vol.  iii.  fol.  1317.  *  Survey  of  London,  p.  79. 
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III.— THE  MASTER  OF  THE  KING'S  REVELS. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  at  Christmas  time,  a 
gentleman  named  George  Ferrers,  who  was  a  lawj'cr,  a  poet, 
and  an  historian,  was  appointed  by  the  council  to  bear  this 
oflice;  'and  he/  says  Holingshe<l,  'being  of  better  calling 
than  commonly  his  predecessors  liad  been  before,  received 
all  his  commissions  and  warrauntes  by  the  name  of  master 
of  the  kinge's  pastimes ;  which  gentleman  so  well  supplied 
his  olhce,  both  of  shew  of  sundry  sights,  and  devises  of  rare 
invention,  and  in  act  of  divers  interludes,  and  matters  of 
pastime,  played  by  persons,  as  not  only  satisfied  the  common 
sorte,  but  also  were  verie  well  liked  and  allowed  by  the 
council,  and  others  of  skill  in  lyke  pastimes  ;  but  best  by  the 
young  king  himselfe,  as  ap]>eared  by  his  princely  liberalitie 
in  rewarding  that  service.'  It  was  certainly  an  act  of  much 
policy  in  the  council  to  aj)])oint  so  judicious  and  resj>ecl- 
able  an  otfuer  for  the  dej>artment  at  this  time,  and  was 
done  in  order  to  counteract  by  shows  antl  i)astimes  the  dis- 
content that  prevailed,  and  divert  the  mind  of  the  king  from 
rctlecting  too  ilecply  ujion  the  condemnation  of  his  uncle  the 
duke  of  Somerset. 

IV.     Till-:    LORD   OF   MISRri.K-AXD   HIS   CONDUCT 

ki:i*Kon.\Ti:i). 

Thi^  master  of  UK-rry  <li<iports  was  not  confined  to  the 
court,  WiiX  to  the  houses  of  the  oj>ulent,  he  was  also  elected 
in  various  j»ari^lus.  where,  indeed,  his  reign  seems  to  have 
been  of  ^Imrter  date.  Thilip  Stubbs.  who  lived  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  rentury.  j»la<es  liiis  whiiUNiral  personage, 
with  his  foll.iwers,  in  a  \ery  degrading  p<iint  of  \iew.*  I 
shall  ^i\e  the  pa^xi^e  in  the  author'^  ()wn  word^,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  <  omment  upon  tiiein.  *  First  of  all.  the  wilde 
heades  of  the  i)arish  llo<  king  lugithiT.  rhuse  them  a  graund 
ca pt a ine  cjf  mis<  hiefe,  whom  they  innoMc  with  the  title  of 
lA)r«l  of  Misnile:  and  him  they  rrowne  with  ^real  solemnicr, 
and  adopt  for  their  king.  This  king  annn\nted  chooseih 
*  An.K'iniic  of  Abusf <.  printed  A.  \).  15^5. 
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forth  twentie,  fourty,  threescore,  or  an  hundred  lustie  guttea, 
like  to  himself,  to  waite  upon  his  lordly  majesty ^  and  to 
guarde  his  noble  person.  Then  every  one  of  these  men  he 
investeth  with  his  liveries  of  greene,  yellow,  or  some  other 
light  wanton  colour,  and  as  though  Ihcy  were  not  gawdy 
ynough,  they  bedecke  themselves  with  scarffes,  ribbons,  and 
laces,  hanged  all  over  with  gold  ringcs,  pretious  stones,  and 
other  jewels.  This  done,  .they  tie  aboute  either  legge 
twentie  or  fourtie  belles,  with  riche  handkerchiefes  in  their 
handes,  and  sometimes  laide  acrosse  over  their  shoulders 
and  neckes,  borrowed,  for  the  most  part,  of  their  pretie 
mopsies  and  loving  Bessies.  Thus  all  thinges  set  in  order, 
then  have  they  their  hobby  horses,  their  dragons,  and  other 
antiques,  together  with  their  baudic  pipers,  and  thundring 
drummers,  to  strike  up  the  devil's  dauncc  i^'ith  all.  Then 
march  this  heathen  company  towards  the  church,  their 
pypers  pyping,  their  drummers  thundring,  their  stiimpes 
dauncing,  their  belles  jyngling,  their  handkerchiefes  flutter* 
ing  aboute  their  heades  like  madde  men,  their  hobhie  horses 
and  other  monsters  skirmishing  amongst  the  throng :  and  in 
this  sorte  they  go  to  the  church,  though  the  minister  be 
at  prayer  or  preaching,  dauncing  and  singing  like  devils 
inc  arnate,  with  such  a  confused  noise  that  no  man  can  heare 
his  owne  voyce.  Then  the  foolish  people  they  looke,  they 
stare,  tliey  laugh,  they  fleere,  and  mount  upon  the  formes 
and  })ewes  to  see  these  goodly  pageants  solemnized.  Then 
after  this,  aboute  the  church  they  go  againe  and  againe,  and 
so  fourthe  into  the  churche  yard,  where  they  have  commonly 
their  sommcr-halls,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banquetting- 
houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  daunce  all 
that  day,  and  ])aradventure  all  that  night  too  ;  and  thus 
these  terrestrial  furies  spend  the  sabbath  day.  Then,  for  the 
further  innobling  of  this  honourable  lardane,  lord  I  should 
say,  they  have  certaine  papers  wherein  is  painted  some 
babelerie  '  or  other  of  imagerie  worke,  and  these  they  call  my 
Lord  of  Misrule's  badges  or  cognizances.  These  they  give  to 
every  one  that  will  give  them  money  to  maintain  them  in  this 
1  Childish,  trifling. 
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their  heathenish  devilrie ;  and  who  will  not  show  himself 
buxoine  to  them  and  give  them  money,  they  shall  l>e  mockcxi 
and  flouted  shamefully;  yea,  and  many  limes  carried  upon  a 
cowlstafle,  and  dived  over  heaile  and  eares  in  water,  or 
otherwise  most  hi>rril)ly  al>used.  And  so  l)esolle<l  arc  some, 
that  tliey  not  only  ^i\o  them  money,  hut  weare  their  badges 
or  copii/anccs  in  their  h.itos  or  cappes  openly.  Another 
sorte  of  fantasti<all  fooles  hrinj;  to  these  helhounds,  the 
Lord  of  Misrule  and  his  comjjlices.  ^ome  bread,  some  good 
ale,  some  new  cheese,  some  old  ( heese,  some  custardes, 
some  crarknels,  stimo  rakes,  some  llauns,  some  tartcs, 
some  <reamc,  some  meat,  some  one  thing,  and  some 
another/  Hence  it  shouM  seem  the  Lord  of  Misrule  was 
sometimes  president  over  the  summer  sports.  The  author 
has  distinguished  this  pageantry  from  the  May-game*,  ihe 
wakes,  and  the  <  luirch-ales.  of  which,  I  should  otherwise 
have  thought,  it  might  have  been  a  component  i)art 

V.-TUI-:  KiNt;  OF  ciikisrM.\s. 

The  society  belonging  to  LincolnVinn  had  anciently  an 
oftu*er  chosen  at  this  Nea^^cMi.  who  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  king  of  C'liri'^t mas-day,  be<\uise  he  presided  in  the 
hall  upon  that  t!ay.  1  hi->  temp4»rary  pi^ientaie  had  a 
marshal  and  a  steward  to  attend  u[»on  him.  The  marshal,  in 
the  absence  (»f  the  mnnarch.  was  i»crmitted  to  assimie  his 
state,  and  u[Mm  New■-^■ear'^-^lay  he  sat  as  king  in  the  hall 
when  the  master  cif  the  revels.  < luring  the  time  of  dining, 
suj)plieil  the  marshal's  pla<e.  L'pon  I'hildermas-day  they 
ha«l  an«)ther  iA\\\  er.  <len'.)mi'iated  the  King  of  the  Cockne)-s, 
wh<»  also  j.ri'-iiled  i^\\  t!u-  day  of  his  appointment,  and  had 
his  inferi"r  uir'u  er>  to  wail  uptm  him.* 

vi.    A  kim;  ok  Liiki>r.M.vs  at  nokwicii. 

In  the  history  of  Norfi.«lk'-  mention  is  made  oi  a  pageant 
exhibited  at  Ni>rwi<  h  upon  a  Shrove  Tuesday,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  March,  *  when  one  rode  through  the 

'-i  My  lilunihclii,  vul.  u.  ji.  3. 
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street,  having  his  horse  trapped  with  tyn  foyle  and  other 
nyse  disgysynges,  crowned  as  Kyng  of  Christmas,  in  token 
that  the  season  should  end  with  the  twelve  moneths  of  the 
year ;  and  afore  ^  hym  went  yche  *  moneth  dysgysyd  as  the 
season  requiryd.' 

VII.— THE  KING  OF  THE   BEAN, 

The  dignified  persons  above  mentioned  were,  T  presurae, 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  King  of  tlie  Bean,  whose 
reign  commenced  upon  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany >  or  upon 
the  day  itself.  We  read  that,  some  time  back,  *  it  was 
a  common  Christmas  gambol  in  both  our  universities,  and 
continued/  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ixst  century,  *  to  be 
usual  in  other  places,  to  give  the  name  of  king  or  queen  to 
that  person  whose  extraordinary  good  luck  it  was  to  hit 
upon  that  part  of  a  divided  cake  which  vvas  honoured  above 
the  others  by  having  a  bean  in  it' '  The  reader  will  readity 
trace  the  vestige  of  this  custom,  though  somewhat  differently 
managed,  and  without  the  bean,  in  the  pre^sent  method  of 
(.hawing,  as  it  is  called,  for  king  and  (|ucen  upon  Twelfth- 
day.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  in  ancient  times,  for  the  title 
is  by  no  means  of  recent  date,  that  the  election  of  this 
monarch,  the  King  of  the  Bean,  depended  entirely  upon  the 
decision  of  fortune  :  the  words  of  an  old  kalendar  belonging 
to  the  Romish  church  *  seem  to  favour  a  contrary  opinion  ; 
they  are  to  this  effect :  On  the  fifth  of  January,  the  vigil  of 
the  P>j)i{)hany,  the  Kings  of  the  Bean  are  created;*  and  on 
the  sixth  the  feast  of  the  kings  shall  be  held,  and  also  of  the 
queen  ;  and  let  the  bancjueting  l)e  continued  for  many  days. 
At  court,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  III.,  this  majestic 
title  was  conferred  upon  one  of  the  king^s  minstrels,  as  we 
fmd  by  an  entry  in  a  computus  so  dated,  which  states  that 
sixty  shillings  were  given  by  the  king,  upon  the  day  of  the 
Epiphany,  to  Regan  the  trumpeter  and  his  associates,  the 
court  minstrels,  in  the  name  of  King  of  the  Bean.^ 

^  InToro.  '  Each.  3  Bourne's  Antiq.  Vulg.,  chap.  xvii. 

"*  (itcd  l>y  NTr  Brand,  notes  to  Bourne,  p.  205. 

•''  I\<\l;i.'s  Fal)is  creantur. 

*  In  nomine  Regis  de  Fabd.     MS.  Cott.  Nero,  C.  viii. 
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VIII.— WHENXE  THESE  MOCK   DIGNITIES   WERE 
DERIVED. 

Sclden  asserts/  and  in  my  opinion  with  great  justice, 
that  all  those  whimsical  transpositions  of  dignity  are  derived 
from  the  ancient  Saturnalia,  or  Feasts  of  Saturn,  when  the 
masters  wailed  u])on  their  ser\ants,  who  were  honoured  with 
mock  titles,  and  permitted  to  assume  the  state  and  de|x>rt- 
ment  of  their  lords.  These  fooleries  were  exceedingly 
poi^iilar,  and  continued  to  be  j)ractised  long  after  the  estab- 
lishment ol  Christian! ty»  in  defiance  of  the  threaten ings  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy,  who,  f)n<ling  it  imi>ossib]e 
to  divert  the  stream  of  vulgar  jirejudice,  permitted  them  to 
be  exercised,  hut  changed  the  primitive  object  of  devotion; 
so  th:it  the  s.nne  unhalU>we<l  orgies,  which  had  disgraced 
the  wor.^hi])  of  a  heathen  deity,  were  de<licaled,  as  it  was 
calle«l,  to  the  service  of  the  true  (io«l.  and  sanctioned  by 
the  ajipellation  of  a  Christian  institution.  From  this  \ioV 
luted  stock  l)ranchc<l  out  variety  of  unseemly  and  immoral 
si)orts  ;  but  none  of  them  nn>re  tlaringly  im])ious  and  out- 
rageous to  common  sense,  than  the  Festival  of  Fools,  in 
which  the  most  .sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
were  lurnecl  into  ridi<  ule,  and  the  eci  lesiastics  themselves 
])arti<'ii>ated  in  I  lie  abonun.iltle  ])rnfa  nations.  The  folloHing 
outlines  of  this  absurd  diver:>ion  will  no  doubt  be  thought 
sufficient. 

IX. -Tlir   KKSTIVAl.  <»K  FOOLS. 

In  vm\\  ot'  the  rathedMl  chun  hes  there  was  a  bishop,  or 
an  anliMsho]».  of  fooN  ele<tetl  :  ancl  in  the  churches  im- 
metliately  <K]un-!eiit  u|M>n  the  p.i|'al  see  a  i>o|»e  of  fools. 
The-^e  nici<k  jHHHiris  hail  usiMJly  a  j»r«»]»er  suit  of  ecclesiastics 
who  atten«le<l  upon  them,  and  assistetl  at  the  divine  scr\-ice, 
most  of  them  attired  in  ricliculous  tlre^ses  resembling  pan- 
tomimical  players  and  buffoons  ;  they  were  accompanied  by 
larj^e  crowds  of  the  laity,  some  being  disguised  with  masks 
of  a  monstrous  fashion,  .ind  others  having  their  faces  smut- 

^  Tabic  I  alk,  Uvniiun,  i6?9.  title  Chmtnus. 
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ted ;  in  one  instance  to  frighten  the  beholders,  and  in  the 
other  to  excite  their  laughter:  and  some,  again,  assuming 
the  habits  of  females,  practised  all  the  wanton  airs  of  the 
loosest  and  most  abandoned  of  the  sex.  During  the  divine 
service  this  motley  crowd  were  not  contented  with  singing 
of  indecent  songs  in  the  choir,  but  some  of  them  ate,  and 
drank,  and  played  at  dice  upon  the  altar,  by  the  side  of  the 
priest  who  celebrated  the  mass.  After  the  service  they  put 
filth  into  the  censers,  and  ran  about  the  church,  leaping, 
dancing,  laughing,  singing,  breaking  obscene  jests,  and  ex- 
posing themselves  in  the  most  unseemly  attitudes  ^ith 
shameless  impudence.^  Another  part  of  these  ridiculous 
ceremonies  was,  to  shave  the  precentor  of  fools  upon  a  stage 
erected  before  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  populace ; 
and  during  the  operation,  he  amused  them  with  lewd  and 
vulgar  discourses,  2  accompanied  by  actions  equally  repre* 
hensible.  The  bishop,  or  the  pope,  of  fools  performed  the 
divine  service  habited  in  the  pontifical  garments,  and  gave 
his  benediction  to  the  people  before  they  quitted  the  church. 
He  was  afterwards  seated  in  an  open  carriage,  and  drawn 
about  to  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  attended  by  a  large 
train  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  promiscuously  mingled 
together ;  and  many  of  the  most  profligate  of  the  latter 
assumed  clerical  habits  in  order  to  give  their  impious  fool- 
eries the  greater  effect ;  they  had  also  with  them  carts  filled 
with  ordure,  which  they  threw  occasionally  upon  the  popu- 
lace assembled  to  see  the  procession.^  These  spectacles 
were  always  exhibited  at  Christmas-time,  or  near  to  it,  but 
not  confined  to  one  particular  day.  It  was  sometimes  on 
Christmas-day,  and  on  the  feasts  of  St  Stephen,  St  John, 
the  Innocents,  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  &c.*  When 
the  ceremony  took  place  upon  St  Stephen's-day,  they  sang, 
as  part  of  the  mass,  a  burlesc^ue  composition  called  the 
'  Prose  of  the  Ass,  or  the  Fool's  Prose.'     It  was  performed 

>  r'ircular  letter  addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  France,  by  P.  de  Blois,  pub- 
hilled  in  1444. 

-  Ivci^istor  de  Eglise  de  S.  Stephen  de  Dijon,  1494. 

3  P.  tie  Blois,  ut  supra. 

*  Encyclop^ie  Fran9oise,  article  F6te  dcs  Fous. 
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by  a  double  choir,  and  at  intervals,  m  place  of  a  burden, 
they  imitated  the  braying  of  an  ass.  Upon  the  festival  of 
St  John  the  Evangelist  they  had  another  arrangement  of 
ludicrous  sentences,  denominated  the  'Prose  of  the  Ox,' 
equally  reprehensible.*  These  exhibitions  were  highly 
relished  by  the  populace  at  large,  and  crept  into  the  mon- 
asteries and  nunneries,  where  they  were  practised  by  the 
female  votaries  of  religion. 

X.— THE  HOYHISHOP. 
Grotesque  ceremonies,  something  similar  to  those  above 
mentioned,  cert;iinly  took  place  in  Kngland ;  but  probably 
they  were  not  carried  to  that  extent  of  impiety,  nor  so 
grossly  oflen^ivc  to  decency.  We  had  a  king  of  the  fools, 
but  his  ol'tice  was  suppressed  at  an  early  perioil,  and  not, 
that  I  remember,  revived  in  the  succeeding  times.  A  Kex 
Stultorum,  in  IJeverley  church,  was  prohibited  in  1391.* 
The  election  ami  the  investment  of  the  boy -bishop  was  cer- 
tainly ilerived  from  the  festival  of  fools.  It  does  not  appear 
at  what  jicriod  this  idle  t  eremony  was  first  establisheii,  but 
probably  it  was  anrient.  at  least  we  can  trace  it  back  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  all  the  collegiate  churches,  at  the 
feast  of  St  Ni<  holas,  or  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  frequendy 
at  both,  it  was  customary  for  one  of  the  <  hildren  of  the  choir, 
comjileiely  apjurelled  in  the  episeopal  vestments,  wiih  a 
mitre  and  <  rusie^  tt)  bear  the  title  and  state  of  a  bishop. 
He  exalted  a  (  rrenionial  obedienre  from  his  fellows,  who 
being  dre>sed  like  priest <,  took  possession  of  the  church, 
an<i  performed  all  tlie  <  eremonies  ami  ullires  which  might 
ha\e  been  celebnted  by  a  bishop  and  his  i>rebendarics : 
War;i»n,  and  the  aatliDr  nf  the  manuscript  he  has  followed, 
.I'll.  *the  ma>s  l\i  <]le'l  ;'  but  the  prorlamation  of  Hciuy 
\'IH.  for  the  alp"i-ti. >n  «)t'  thJN  riisii.m.  proves  they  did  'singe 
n.j^e.'  Culet.  ili.\in  of  St  Paul's,  ihiui^h  he  was  'a  wise 
and  ennij  in.:!!.'  <  "'inlenanced  this  idle  f.iree ;  and  in  the 
stai'.ites  for  his  mIh»oP  at  St  Paul's,  exj>reN>ly  orders  that  the 

'    rh«*iij  ?i.  K.t\rMuiI  •  I)ti»:*I.il«''s  M''tU'«l..  vol.  ill.  AppmJi*  iii 

^  A.  I>.  151a.  \V.ii:uii,  lii't.  Vav^.  Puctry.  \oI.  i.  p.  348;  and  «oL  m. 
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scholars  'shall,  every  Childermas,  that  is,  Innocents^day, 
come  to  Paule's  churche,  and  hear  the  Childe  Byshop's^  ser* 
mon,  and  after  be  at  hygh  masse,  and  each  of  them  offer  a 
penny  to  the  childe  byshop  \  and  with  them  the  raaisters  and 
surveyors  of  the  schole.'*  To  this  Warton  adds, '  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  intimating  that  the  custom  at  Eton  of  going 
ad  montem,  originated  from  the  ancient  and  popular  practice 
of  these  theatrical  processions  in  collegiate  bodies/^  After 
having  performed  the  divine  service,  the  boy-bishop  and  his 
associates  went  about  to  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
visited  the  religious  houses,  collecting  money-  These  cere- 
monies and  processions  were  formally  abrogated  by  pro- 
clamation from  the  king  and  council,  in  1543,  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  Henry  VIII.;  the  concluding  clause  of  the 
ordinance  runs  thus :  *  Whereas  heretofore  dyvers  and  many 
superstitious  and  chyldysh  observances  have  been  used,  and 
yet  to  this  day  are  observed  and  kept  in  many  and  sundry 
places  of  this  realm  upon  St  Nicholas,  St  Catherines,  St 
Clements,  and  Holy  Innocents,  and  such  like  holydaies; 
children*  be  strangelie  decked  and  apparayled  to  conntt-rfLnt 
priests,  bisJiops,  and  women,  and  so  ledde  with  songs  and 
dances  from  house  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  and  gather- 
ing of  money  ;  and  boyes  do  singe  masse,  and  preache  in  the 
pulpits,  with  such  other  unfittinge  and  inconvenient  usages, 
which  tend  rather  to  derysyon  than  enie  true  glorie  to  God, 
or  honor  of  his  sayntes.'^  This  idle  pageantry  was  revived 
by  his  daughter  Mary ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign 
an  edict,  dated  Nov.  13,  1554,  was  issued  from  the  bishop 
of  London  to  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  have  a  boy- 
bishop  in  procession.^  The  year  following,  *  the  child  bishop, 
of  Paules  church,  with  his  company,'  were  admitted  into  the 
queen's  privy  chamber,  where  he  sang  before  her  on  Saint 
Xichulas-day  and  upon  Holy  Innocents-day.*'  Again  the 
next  year,  says  Strype,  *  on  Saint  Nicholas-even,  Saint 
Nicholas,  that  is,  a  boy  habited  like  a  bishop  in  pontificali- 
bus,  *"  went  abroad  in  most  parts  of  London,  singing  after 

»  Of  St  Pivils  cathedral.  »  Knight's  Life  of  Colet.  p.  362. 

^  Hi^t.  Poet.,  ut  supra.       .     *  Boys.  »  MS.  Cott.  Tiberius,  B.  i. 

^  Sir>pe  s  ICccl.  Mem.,  vol.  iii.  chap.  39,  p.  310. 

"  Ibid.,  cliap,  35,  p.  202.  8  Ibid.,  chap.  39,  p.  310. 
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the  old  fashion ;  and  was  received  with  many  ignonnt  but 
well-disposed  people  into  their  houses,  and  had  as  inudi 
good  cheer  as  ever  was  wont  to  be  had  before.*  After  the 
death  of  Mary  this  silly  mummery  was  totally  discontinned. 
We  may  observe,  that  most  of  the  churches  in  which  these 
mock  ceremonies  were  performed,  had  dresses  and  omameots 
proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suited  to  the  size  of  the  wearers 
i)ut  in  every  other  respect  resembling  those  appropriated  to 
the  real  dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  hence  it  is  we  frequently 
meet  with  entries  of  diminutive  habits  and  ornaments  in  the 
church  inventories,  as  una  mitra  par\'a  cum  petris  pro  epis- 
copo  puerorum,  that  is,  a  small  mitre  with  jewels  for  the 
bishop  of  the  boys.^ 

XL— THE  FOOL-PLOUGH. 

Cards,  dice,  tables,  and  most  other  games  prohibited  by 
the  public  statutes  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  were  tolerated 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  as  well  as  disguiscments  and 
niummings ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  vestiges  of 
these  customs  are  to  be  found  to  the  present  day.     '  In  the 
north,'  says  Mr  Brand,*  at  Christmas-time  •  fool-plough  goes 
about ;    a   pageant   that   consists   of  a  number  of  swoid- 
dancers  dragging  a  plough  about  with  music,  and  one*  or 
sometimes  two,  of  them  attired  in  a  very  antic  dress  ;  as  the 
Ik'ssy  in  the  grotescjue  habit  of  an  old  woman,  and  the  Fool 
ahnost  covered  with  skins,  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  the 
tail  of  some  animal  hanging  down  his  back :    the  office  of 
one  of  these  characters  is  to  go  about  rattling  a  box  among 
the  spectators  of  the  dance  to  collect  their  little  donations; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some  places  where  this  pageant 
i^  retained,  they  plough  u])  the  soil  before  any  house  where 
they  rei  eive  no  reward.'    The  i)a^'eant  and  the  dance  seem 
to  be  a  composition  of  gleanings  of  several  obsolete  customs 
fallowed  anciently.      The  Fool  and  the  Bessy  are  plainly 
fragments  of  the  festival  of  fools. ^ 

The  fool-]>lough  was,  perhaps,  the  yule-plough  ;  it  is  also 

>  Inv-rnt.  Vcirk  <  '.iihc<lr.i].    .S«c  also  I>iiK<l-iIf?  s  Hisi.  of  Sc  PAuTSb  n.  ao^ 
'  Alidiiiuns  lu  bournes  ^Vnuq.  Vulg.,  clup.  14.  p.  175.  Ibid. 
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called  the  white-plough,  because  the  gallant  young  men  that 
compose  the  pageant  appear  to  bt;  dressed  in  their  shirts, 
without  coats  or  waistcoats  \  upoa  which  great  numbers  of 
ribands  folded  into  roses  are  loosely  stitched.  I^fr  Brand 
adds, '  it  appears  to  be  a  very  airy  liabit  for  this  cold  season, 
but  they  have  warm  waistcoats  under  \V 

In  general  Plough-Monday,  or  the  first  Monday  after 
Twelfth-day,  is  the  Ploughmen':^  Holiday,  when  they  beg  for 
the  plough-money  to  drink.  In  Essex  and  Suffolk,  at  Shrove- 
tide or  upon  Shrove-Tuesday,  after  the  confession,  it  was 
usual  for  the  farmer  to  permit  his  ploughman  to  go  £0  the 
barn  blindfolded,  and  *  thresh  the  fat  hen/  sa)'ing,  '  if  you 
can  kill  her  then  give  it  thy  men ;  and  go  you  and  dine  on 
fritters  and  pancakes,'^ 

XII.— EASTER  GAMES, 

In  the  islands  of  Scilly  it  was  customary  of  late  years  at 
this  season  for  *  the  yoimg  people  to  exercise  a  sort  of  gal- 
lantry called  goose  dancing,  when  the  maidens  are  dre^^sed 
up  for  young  men,  and  tlie  young  men  for  maidens  ;  thus 
disguised  they  visit  their  neighbours  in  companies,  where 
they  dance,  and  make  jokes  upon  what  has  happened  in  the 
i^land  ;  when  every  one  is  humorously  told  their  own  with- 
out offence  being  taken  :  by  this  sort  of  sport,  according  to 
yearly  custom  and  toleration,  there  is  a  spirit  of  wit  and 
drollery  kept  up  among  the  people.  When  the  music  and 
dancing  is  done,  they  are  treated  with  liquor,  and  then  they 
go  to  the  next  house  of  entertainment,'' 

XIII.— SHROVE-TUESDAY,    &c. 

Cock-fighting  and  throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove-Tuesday, 
and  playing  at  hand-ball  for  tansy-cakes  at  Easter-tide,  have 
been  already  mentioned,  with  other  trifling  sports  which  are 
comprised  under  their  appropriate  heads,  and  need  not  to  be 
iei)eated  ;  but,  according  to  Stow,  the  week  before  Easter, 
'  great  shows  were  made  by  bringing  a  twisted  tree,  or  with, 

1  See  Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.,  vol.  iii.  p.  307. 
!»  Heath's  Islands  of  Scilly,  1750,  p.  125. 


XIV.— }[nKI-:  ]).V 

'[  \.'.<   ]■   ;■  .l.ir  holiilay,  (^;ii 
M.itiiicw   i\irii  ami  other  anc 
on  the  Tuesday  -  following  th« 
day  ;  and  distinguished,  accord 
sportive  pastimes,  in  which  th 
parties,  were  accustomed  to  ( 
Spelman  is  more  defmitc,  and  t 
men  and  women  binding  each  ol 
the  men,*  and  hence  it  was  calle 
informs  us  that  it  was  customar 
shire  for  *  the  men  to  hock  the 
the  women  the  men  upon  the  T 
the  women  in  merriment  stop  t, 
the  passengers  to  them,  desiring 
pious  uses  in  order  to  obtain  th< 
general  outlines  of  this  singular 
several  able  wTiters  have  been 
investigate  its  oripn.*     Some  thi 
oration  of  the  massacre  of  the  Da 
the   l'nrea<ly,  on  Saint  Brice's-ti 
remembrance  of  the  death  of  Ha 
on  TucMlay  the  8th  of  June,  104 
li?»h  wiic   delivered   from  the  int 
Danes  :  and  this  opinion  appears 
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held  by  their  imperious  lords  ;  and  the  donations  for  *  pious 
uses/  may  be  considered  as  tacit  acknowledgments  of  grati- 
tude to  heaven  for  freeing  the  nation  from  its  bondage.  la 
the  churchwarden's  accounts  for  the  parish  of  Lambeth  for 
the  years  15 15  and  15 16,  are  several  entries  of  hock  monies 
received  from  the  men  and  the  women  for  the  church  service. 
And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  contributions  collected 
by  the  fair  sex  exceeded  those  made  by  the  men.  ^ 

Hock-day  was  generally  observed  as  lately  as  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  learn  from  Spelman  that  it  was  not 
totally  discontinued  in  his  time,  Dr  Ploct,  who  makes 
Monday  the  principal  day,  has  noticed  some  vestiges  of  it  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  years,  but  now  it  is  totally  abolished. 

XV.— MAY-GAMES. 

The  celebration  of  the  May-games,  at  which  we  have 
only  glanced  in  a  former  part  of  the  work,'  will  require  some 
enlargement  in  this  chapter.  'On  the  calends  or  first  of 
May/  says  Bourne,^  *  commonly  called  May-day^  the  juvenile 

part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a  little  after  midnight 
and  walk  lo  some  neighbouring  wood,  accompanied  with 
music  and  blowing  of  horns,  where  they  break  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  adorn  them  with  nosegays  and  crowns  of 
flowers  ;  when  this  is  done,  they  return  with  their  booty 
homewards  about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  make  their  doors 
and  windows  to  triumph  with  their  flowery  spoils;  and  the 
after  i:)art  of  the  day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a  tall 
poll,  which  is  called  a  May-poll ;  and  being  placed  in  a  con- 
venient part  of  the  village,  stands  there,  as  it  were,  conse- 
crated to  the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  without  the  least  viola- 
tion being  offered  to  it  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  year/ 

This  custom,  no  doubt,  is  a  relic  of  one  more  ancient, 
practised  by  the  Heathens,  who  observed  the  last  four  days 
in  April,  and  the  first  of  May,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora. ' 
An  old  Romish  calendar,  cited  by  Mr  Brand,  says,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  the  boys  go  out  to  seek  May-trees,  *  Maii  arbores^ 

i  Memoir,  ut  supra.  '  Page  310,  and  Introductioa. 

•  Antiq.  Vulgares,  chap.  25. 


may  :nM  the  ft >1  lowing  f\tr.u 
May  tlk-  (  iti/tio  of  loiulon  c 
I'.iii^h,  and  in  some  instancc> 
together,  had  their  several  ma; 
poles  with  divers  iR'arlike  show 
dancers,  and  other  devices  for 
wards  evening  they  had  stage^pl 
These  great  ina>'ings  and  nmy 
vemors  and  masters  of  the  city, 
setting  up  of  the  great  shaft  or  p 
before  the  parish  church  of  Saint 
calleil  Saint  Andrew  Undershaft 

No  doubt  the  May-games  ai 
the  time  of  their  institution  can 
made  of  the  May-ix>le  at  Com 
*  Chaunce  of  the  Dice,*  attributes 
of  Stow,  who  died  in  1605,  they  h 
great  splendour  as  they  had  been  1 
ous  riot  which  took  place  upon  } 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  which  c 
were  slain,  and  two  of  the  ring 
were  hanged. 

Stow  has  i>asscd  unnoticed  ihi 
poles  wen*  t.. " 
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men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  either  all  together,  or  divid- 
ing themselves  into  companies,  they  goe  some  to  tlie  woofJs 
and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and  raountaines,  some  to  one 
place,  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in 
pleasant  pastimes,  and  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing 
with  them  birche  boughes  and  branches  of  trees  to  deck  their 
assemblies  withal.  But  their  chiefest  jewel  they  bring  from 
thence  is  the  Maie-pole,  which  they  bring  home  with  great 
veneration,  as  thus — they  have  twentie  or  fourtie  yoake  of 
oxen,  every  oxe  having  a  sweete  nosegaie  of  flowers  tied  to 
the  tip  of  his  homes,  and  these  oxen  drawe  home  the  May- 
poale,  their  stinking  idoP  rather,  which  they  covered  all 
over  with  flowers  and  hearbes,  bound  round  with  strings  from 
the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometimes  it  was  painted  with 
variable  colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  following  it  m\ki  great  devotion.  And  thus 
equipped  it  was  reared  with  handkerchiefes  antl  flnggei 
streaming  on  the  top,  they  &trawe  the  ground  rotind  about 
it,  they  bind  green  boughs  aljout  it,  they  set  up  summer  halles, 
l)o\vcrs,  and  arbours  hard  by  it,  and  then  fall  they  to  banquet- 
ting  and  feasting,  to  leaping  and  dauncing  about  it,  as  the 
heathen  peoj)le  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idolls.  I  have 
heard  it  crediblie  reported,  by  men  of  great  gravity,  credite, 
and  reputation,  that  of  fourtie,  threescore,  or  an  hundred 
niaides  going  to  the  wood,  there  have  scarcely  the  third  part 
of  them  returned  home  againe  as  they  went/ 

In  the  churchwarden's  account  for  the  parish  of  St  Helenas 
in  Abingdon,  Berks,  dated  1566,  the  ninth  of  Elizabeth,  is 
the  following  article  :  '  Payde  for  setting  up  Robin  Hoode's 
bower,  eighteenpence  ; '  that  is,  a  bower  for  the  reception  of 
tlie  fictitious  Robin  Hood  and  his  company,  belonging  to  the 
May-day  i)ageant.^ 

XVI. -THE  LORD  AND  LADY  OF  THE  MAY. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  constant  custom,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  May-games,  to  elect  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  the 

1    riio  May-pole  is  treated  with  little  less  ceremony  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill.  nnf)thf»r  Reformist,  cited  in  the  Introduction. 
-  Arch.L'ologia,  vol.  i.  cap.  4,  p.  11. 
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May,  who  probably  presided  over  the  sports.  On  the  thirtieth 
of  May,  1557,  in  the  fourth  year  of  queen  Mary,  *  was  a 
goodly  May-game  in  Fcnchurch-street,  with  drums,  and  guns. 
and  pikes ;  and  with  the  nine  worthies  who  rode,  and  each 
of  them  made  his  speech,  there  was  also  a  morricc  dance* 
and  an  elephant  and  castle,  and  the  Lord  and  I^dy  of  the 
May  ap[)earing  to  make  up  the  show/^  We  also  read  that 
the  Ix>rd  of  the  May,  and  no  doubt  his  Lady  also,  was 
deconiied  with  scarfs,  ril)l>ands,  and  other  fineries.  Hence, 
in  the  comedy  calleil  '  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle/ 
written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  16 11,  a  citi/en,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  other  actors,  says,  *  Let  Ralph  come 
out  on  NLiy-day  in  the  morning,  and  speak  upon  a  conduit, 
with  all  his  scarfs  about  him,  and  his  feathers,  and  his  rings, 
and  liis  knacks,  as  Ix>rd  of  the  May.'  His  request  is  com- 
plied with,  and  Kulph  api>ears  upon  the  stage  in  the  assumed 
character,  where  he  makes  his  si>eech,  beginning  in  this 
manner : 

With  gilded  sUfTand  crossed  scarf  the  May  Lord  here  I  stand. 
The  citl/.en  is  supposed  to  be  a  spcctitor,  and  Ralph  is  his 
apprentice,  but  permitted  by  him  to  i)lay  in  the  i)iece. 

.\t  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  per- 
haps still  earlier,  tlie  ancient  stories  of  Robin  Hooil  and  his 
frolicsome  com [xin ions  seem  to  have  been  new-modelled,  and 
divided  into  sei»anile  balLuls,  which  much  incTeascd  their 
poj)ularity  ;  for  this  rexson  it  was  customar>-  to  personify  this 
famous  outlaw,  with  several  of  Iiis  most  noted  associates,  and 
add  them  to  the  pa;:eantry  o{  the  May-games.  He  presided 
as  Ix)rd  (»f  the  .May  ;  and  a  female,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  man 
habite<l  like  a  female,  called  the  .Maid  .Marian,  his  faithful 
mistress,  was  the  I-niy  of  the  May.  His  com]>anions  were 
di^iiiv->i*»he<l  by  the  title  of  *  Robin  Hooil's  .Men,*  and  were 
also  ei|:ii|i|»eil  in  appDpri.iie  ilresses  :  the'r  rixits,  hoods,  and 
hose  were  ^'enerally  green.  Henry  VIM.,  in  the  first  year 
of  hi-4  rei:.:n,  one  morninp,  by  way  of  pastinie.  came  suddenly 
into  the  chamber  where  the  cjueen  ami  her  ladies  were  sitting. 
He  W.1S  attemied  by  twelve  noblemen,  all  apfarelled  in  short 
>  Strype's  Eccles.  Mem.,  vol.  iii.  cap.  49,  p.  377. 
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coats  of  Kentish  kendal,  with  hoods  and  hosen  of  the  same ; 
each  of  them  had  his  bow,  with  arrows,  and  a  sword,  and  a 
buckler,  *  like  outlawes,  or  Robyn  Hode's  men.'  The  queen, 
it  seems,  at  first  was  somewhat  afirighted  by  iheii  appearancej 
of  which  she  was  not  the  least  apprised.  This  gay  troop 
performed  several  dances,  and  then  departed.' 

Bishop  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before 
king  Edward  VI.,  relates  the  following  anecdote,  which 
proves  the  great  popularity  of  the  May  pageants.  *  Coming,' 
says  he,  *  to  a  certain  town  on  a  holiday  to  preach,  I  found 
the  church  door  fast  locked.  I  taryed  there  half  an  hotirc  ami 
more,  and  at  last  the  key  was  found,  and  one  of  the  parish 
comes  to  me  and  sayes,  Syr,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us,  we 
cannot  hear  you ;  it  is  Robin  Hoode's  day ;  the  parish  are 
gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  Hood ;  I  pray  you  let' 
them  not.  I  was  fayne,  therefore,  to  give  place  to  Robin 
Hood.  I  thought  my  rochet  would  have  been  regarded ; 
but  it  would  not  serve,  it  was  faine  to  give  place  to  Robin 
Hoode's  men.'»  In  Garrick's  Collection  of  Old  Plays*  i$ 
one  entitled  '  A  new  Playe  of  Robyn  Hoode,  for  to  be 
jjkiyed  in  the  May-games,  very  pleasaunte  and  full  of  Pas- 
tymc,'  printed  at  London  by  William  Copland,  black  letter, 
without  (late.  This  playe  consists  of  short  dialogues  between 
Robyn  Hode,  LytcU  John,  Fryer  Tiicke,  a  potter's  boy, and 
the  j)otter.  Robyn  fights  with  the  friar,  who  afterwards 
beconu's  his  chaplain  ;  he  also  breaks  the  boy's  pots,  and 
commits  several  other  absurdities.  The  language  of  the 
l)icce  is  extremely  low,  and  full  of  ribaldry. 

XVII.— GRAND  MAY-GAME  AT  GREENWICH. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  May-games  were  not  con- 
fmed  to  the  first  day  of  the  month,  neither  were  they  always 
concluded  in  one  day  ;  on  the  contrar}%  I  have  now  before 
mo  a  manuscript,*  written  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
\\\.,  wherein  a  number  of  gentlemen  professing  themselves 
to  be  the  servants  of  the  Lady  May,  promise  to  be  in  the 

1  Hall,  in  Vit.  Hen.  VIII.,  fol.  vi.  '  Hinder  or  prevent. 

3  Uiilmcrs  Sermons,  printed  1589.        *  K.  vol.  x.        •  Harl.  Lib.  69. 
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royal  park  at  Greenwich,  day  after  day,  from  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  till  five,  in  order  to  perform  the  various  sports 
and  exercises  specified  in  the  agreement ;  that  is  to  say. 

On  the  14th  day  of  May  they  engage  to  meet  at  a 
place  appointed  by  the  king,  armed  with  the  •hameis' 
thereunto  accustomed,  to  kcpe  the  fielde,  and  to  run  with 
every  commor  eight  courses.'  Four  additional  courses  were 
to  be  granted  to  any  one  who  desired  it,  if  the  time  would 
l»ermit,  or  the  queen  was  pleased  to  give  them  leave;  agree- 
able to  the  ancient  custom  by  which  the  ladies  presided  as 
arbitrators  at  the  justs.- 

C)n  the  i5ih  the  archers  took  the  field  to  shoot  at  '  the 
standard  with  flight  arrows.' 

On  the  1 6th  they  held  a  tournament  with  'swords 
rebated  to  strike  with  every  commer  eight  strokes,'  according 
to  the  accustomed  us;ige. 

On  tlie  1 8th,  for  I  suppose  Sunday  intervened,  they  were 
to  be  ready  to  Svrestle  with  all  commers  all  manner  of 
ways,'  according  to  their  j)leasure. 

( )n  the  1 9th  they  were  to  enter  the  field,  to  fight  on  foot 
at  the  barriers,  with  sj>ears  in  their  hands  and  swords 
rebated  by  their  sides,  and  with  spear  and  sword  to  defend 
their  barriers  :  there  were  to  be  eight  strokes  with  the  S]>e3r, 
two  of  them  '  with  the  foyne,*  or  short  thrust,  and  eight 
strokes  with  the  sword  :  *  ever>-  man  to  lake  hi-s  best  advan- 
tage with  gripl  or  otherwise." 

( )n  the  2oih  they  were  to  give  additional  proof  of  their 
siren^'ih  by  <  asiing  '  the  barre  on  foote.  an* I  with  the  anne, 
buthe  hea\it  and  hi^hi.'  I  <lo  not  clearly  understand  this 
l)assai:c.  but  NUjipn^L-  it  means  by  lifting  and  casting  aloft. 

On  llie  Ji^t  they  re( « nunit  lu  ed  the  exercises,  which 
were  It)  be  <ontinueil  «laily.  Sundays  excepted,  through  the 
remaining  part  of  .May.  and  a  forlnijjht  in  the  month  ol 
June. 

>   I  MipfHi^f  i\\f  .iiithor  mr.ins  tilling  artnuur.  fur  the  pur^M.-sc  of  jiuiing, 
l-i  ri'  i-.iiUil  luniiing  ul  tuurscs. 
•  .Vr  p.  jiS. 
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XVIII.— ROYAL  MAY-GAME  AT  SHOOTER'S  HILL. 

Henry  VIII.,  when  young,  delighted  much  in  pageantry^ 
and  the  early  part  of  his  reign  abounded  v^ith  gaudy  shows ; 
most  of  them  were  his  own  devising,  and  others  contrived 
for  his  amusement.  Among  the  latter  we  may  reckon  a 
May-game  at  Shooter's-hill,  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
officers  of  his  guards;  they  in  a  body,  amounting  to  two 
hundred,  all  of  them  clothed  in  green,  and  headed  by  their 
captain,  who  personated  Robin  Hood,  met  the  king  one 
morning  as  he  was  riding  to  take  the  air,  accompanied  by 
the  queen  and  a  large  suite  of  the  nobiliiy  of  both  sexes* 
The  fictitious  foresters  first  amused  them  with  a  double 
discharge  of  their  arrows  ;  and  thenj  their  chief  approaching 
the  king,  invited  him  to  see  the  manner  m.  which  he  and 
his  companions  lived.  The  king  complied  with  the  request, 
and  the  archers,  blowing  their  homs^  conducted  him  and  his 
train  into  the  wood  under  the  hill,  where  an  arbour  was  made 
with  green  boughs,  having  a  hall,  a  great  chamber,  and  an 
inner  chamber,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  flowers  and 
sweet  herbs.  When  the  company  had  entered  the  arbour, 
Robin  Hood  excused  the  want  of  more  abundant  refreshment, 
saying  to  the  king,  *  Sir,  we  outlaws  usually  breakfast  upon 
venison,  and  have  no  other  food  to  offer  you.'  The  king 
and  (jueen  then  sat  down,  and  were  served  with  venison 
and  wine  ;  and  after  the  entertainment,  with  which  it  seems 
they  were  well  pleased,  they  departed,  and  on  their  return 
were  met  by  two  ladies  riding  in  a  rich  open  chariot,  drawn 
by  five  horses.  Every  horse,  according  to  Holingshed,  had 
his  name  upon  his  head,  and  upon  every  horse  sat  a  lady, 
with  her  name  written.  On  the  first  horse,  called  Lawde, 
sat  Humidity  ;  on  the  second,  named  Memeon,  sat  lady 
Vert,  or  green  ;  on  the  third,  called  Pheton,  sat  lady 
Vegitive ;  on  the  fourth,  called  Rimphon,  sat  lady  Plea- 
saunce ;  on  the  fifth,  called  Lampace,  sat  sweet  Odour.^ 
Both  of  the  ladies  in  the  chariot  were  splendidly  apparelled; 
one  of  them  personified  the  Lady  May,  and  the  other  Lady 

1  Hall,  in  V'it.  Hen.  VHI.  an.  2,  p.  vi. 


^  :  j.-.-.-ri-  .-:.v:?  r^sriMES       [book  it. 

r..r«     -1.      -:  iTi  --^.1  •  Sillied  ihc  king  with  diven 
i:oi..  r..i--r.  ~- 1  >;  iriwi:  -  -r.  :j  Greenwich.' 

'■■•r  LL_.  r.rrr  ;^:  . -Serve  :hi:  the  Ma./-gviKS  hod 
im.-.-i  :.=  z:u.=  ::'  iii  -.:.l:r.-  '.or.^  before  the  time  of 
zizzr.  l:.  .  _-:r-:  =  ::  "J:;  ;-^:.n  -ji  '^.i  tiaie?,  no  doubt, 
•*:-•  V:  :.  ..  .--.-  :-.-:_^  tjl?:^;  ir.  ih-j  old  romance  called 
•"..._  1  1-.-  .:"  .-^^--T  N:-  i:  r-cfell  in  :he  moneth  of 
1.=:-.  Ml..  :-^:  ..e--r  uuiii-vcr  colled  unco  her  the 
kr--.."-:r^  .:'  :"-r  :._.-.:  S^.t,  ir..\  zi^i  them  warning  that, 
tir.y  -.  :..r  r..:n.r.:.  f>.r  ?h:-'.i  r.it  on  nu>-ing  into  the 
w;.:-!:  j^- :  r.L.  i-  .--.:..  WcM.-:::r.a:cr/  The  knights  were 
:l11  ::"  :-.r:::  :;  '>j  ^'.ihci  ir.  jTcen,  :o  b^e  well  horsed,  and 
f.  =r>  -n-j  ::'  ih-ir.  :d  Iv-ve  i  lidy  behini  him,  followed  by 
ar-  c>.-:re  ir.i  :* o  ye^rr.cr.,  ,SlC' 

X:X  -MAY  MILK-MAIDS 


*  I:  is  :■:  this  ::r.vj.'  v-..!:  is.  in  M.iy.  says  the  author  of 

one  of  tr.j  :  i-^rs  :r.  ihc  '  S;  eciAtor.' -  "we  see  the  brisk 
your.j:  \\'j:;i  '/.l--.  in  the  ti:i:r.:r>*  y Irishes,  d.iming  round  the 
M.iyj  j'lC.  1:  i>  '.ikcwi-ic  -.T.  ihc  nrst  day  of  this  month  that 
w e  - c c  ; : . c  n : < i ■  I y  \\\\ \ k  r.i^ i  1  ex c rt in ^  h cr>clf  i n  a  most 
s;in.:}::!y  m.ir.i.cr  v-r.-iL-r  .i  |'\r.imi«l  of  silver  tankards,  and 
like  ti.'j  vir«;i:i  lV.ri-;.:.i.  oji;  rc'iM.ii  by  the  costly  ornaments 
whii  ii  her  l»ei:c:'.ii  I'-r"*  I.iji  uji'inher.  These  deeorations  of 
.silver  Mip-^.  l.irikanlN,  a:.«l  s.ilvers.  were  borroweil  for  the 
J^urI»u^e,  and  lum^  nnjnd  the  milk-jniils,  with  the  addition 
i}\  ihiwers  ami  riM»an<ls.  whii  h  the  maiilens  carricil  u|x>n 
their  licaiU  when  tlicy  went  t«)  the  huiiscT*  of  their  customers, 
and  danc  L-d  in  order  to  obtain  a  >niali  ^'raliiity  from  each  of 
the  in.  In  a  set  of  jirinis  i  alleii  Teui  pot's  Cryes  of  Ix>ndon, 
tin-re  i^  one  <  ailed  tlie  nurry  nnlk-inaid's,  whose  |fro[)er 
name  w.is  Kate  Smith.  .She  is  dancing  xvith  the  milk-ftail, 
diM  oi.did  .IS  above  mentioned,  uimn  her  head.'  Of  late 
year^  tlu-  fil.ite.  wilii  the  other  decorations,  were  placed  in 
a  p)tanndM.il  f«»rm,  and  carried  by  two  chainncn  U])on  a 

>  s«i«  .111  .uTi)iinl  <»f  111  I*  Iw-Kik  in  the»  liitr\>!iKihin. 

>  V..I   V    N.i    y\   h!  I  piil>!i»li(il  .\.  I>    i;ia. 
■  N.-C  lir.iM|;i:i^  iUug.  lli.t.,  vwl.  iv.  |'.  J34. 
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wooden  horse.  The  maidens  walked  before  it,  and  per- 
formed the  dance  without  any  incumbrance.  I  really 
cannot  discover  what  analogy  the  silver  tnnkards  and  salvers 
can  have  to  the  business  of  the  milk-maids*  I  have  seen  them 
act  with  much  more  propriety  upon  this  occasion,  when  in 
place  of  these  superfluous  omamenis  they  substituted  a  cow. 
The  animal  had  her  horns  gilt,  and  was  nearly  covered  with 
ribbands  of  various  colours,  formed  into  bows  and  roses, 
and  interspersed  with  green  oaken  leaves  and  bunches  of 
flowers. 

XX.— MAY  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS, 

The  chimney-sweepers  of  London  have  also  singled  out 
the  first  of  May  for  their  festival ;  at  which  time  they  pamde 
the  streets  in  companies,  disguised  in  various  manners. 
Their  dresses  are  usually  decorated  with  gilt  paper,  and 
other  mock  fineries ;  they  have  their  shovels  and  brushes  in 
their  hands,  which  they  rattle  one  upon  the  other ;  and  to 
this  rough  music  they  jump  about  in  imitation  of  dancing. 
Some  of  the  larger  companies  have  a  fiddler  wiih  ihem,  and 
a  Jack  in  the  Green,  as  well  as  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  the 
May,  who  follow  the  minstrel  with  great  stateliness,  and 
dance  as  occasion  requires.  The  Jack  in  the  Green  is  a 
jMcce  of  pageantry  consisting  of  a  hollow  frame  of  wood  or 
wicker-work,  made  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  but  open  at 
the  bottom,  anil  sufficiently  large  and  high  to  receive  a  maiL 
The  frame  is  covered  with  green  leaves  and  bunches  of  flowers 
interwoven  with  each  other,  so  that  the  man  within  may  be 
completely  concealed,  who  dances  with  his  companions,  and 
the  po|)ulace  are  mightily  pleased  with  the  oddity  of  the 
moving  pyramid. 

XXI.— WIIITSUN  GAMES. 

The  Wliitsuntide  holidays  were  celebrated  by  various 
pastimes  commonly  practised  upon  other  festivals ;  but  the 
Monday  after  the  Whitsun  week,  at  Kidlington  in  Oxford- 
shire, a  Hit  lamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the 
town,  having  their  thumbs  tied  behind  them,  were  permitted 
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to  run  after  it,  and  she  who  with  her  mouth  took  hold  of  the 
lamb  was  declared  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb,  which,  bein^ 
killed  and  cleaned,  but  with  the  skin  hanging  upon  it,  waa 
carried  on  a  long  pole  before  the  lady  and  her  companioni 
to  the  green,  attended  with  music,  and  a  morisco  dance  of 
men,  and  another  of  women.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  mirth  and  merr>'  glco.  Next  day  the  lamb,  partly  baketl. 
l)artly  boiled,  and  partly  roiisted,  was  served  up  for  the 
huly's  feast,  where  she  sat,  *  majestically  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  and  her  companions  with  her,'  the  music  pla\nng 
during  the  repast,  which,  being  finished,  the  solemnity 
ended.  ^ 

XXII.— MIDSUMMER  EVE  FESTIVAL. 

On  the  Vigil  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  commonly  calle^i 
Midsummer  lue,  it  was  usual  in  most  country  places,  and 
also  in  towns  and  cities,  for  the  inhabitants,  both  old  and 
young,  and  of  both  sexes,  to  meet  together,  and  make  merry 
by  the  side  of  a  large  fire  made  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
or  in  some  open  and  convenient  place,  over  which  the  young 
men  fre»iuently  leaped  by  way  of  frolic,  ant  I  also  exerciscvl 
tliemselves  with  various  sj)orts  and  pastimes,  more  especially 
with  runnin:;,  wre>tlinL:.  and  danc  ing.  These  diversions  they 
continued  till  midnight,  and  sometimes  till  cork-iTowing  ;* 
sever.il  of  the  Miper>tiiious  ceremonies  j^rattised  upon  ihis 
•  Mrasiini  are  « ontained  in  the  fi)lli»\ving  verse>,  as  they  are 
tranNl.ite<l  by  I'.aruabe  (looge,  from  the  fourth  book  of  The 
IV^pish  KingdiMue,  written  in  Latin  by  Tho.  Neogeorgus: 
the  ti.iii>l.ition  was  dedicated  to  ([ueen  Klizabeth,  and  ap- 
jieand  in  1570. 

lli'Ti    '...r'l  !):.•  !  .\f;'.:  Ii-is*  ,  f  I  .».n  f?i.-  Ii»j)':^!  t.iWr  lii«  fi'm*. 

\\  '  .  -I  !.  ■:.!:■:  ,  ^j-  i:.  »*.''i  li"-  tl.riif.  in  r'.iT\  tu^iv  •J'*-  bunw*  : 

A".  !  \    '..:  tiii'ii  i..!;:ii   »;•  -n  \*i:li  iii.i;l«'-»  ili.n*  il.iiin.  ••  m  i-viTV  itri^lc. 

\\  .■  .  ::  1  :  ni'l-  \\\  '•\'.\\r.  '■!  M.ir'i-r-w  ir'.  i.ir  i-Ni-  hj'Ii  \'i-:\.iine  sMkCctr. 

At.i:  1:1  i'i\  ..i!,-  r  rl  'V^n.-N  1  ii:»'.  »i;lj  \"i-  i'-Jn  ki  t)i.  i:  hi'iil"*^. 

W'i'Ti-i.  \\,'-\  .ii;  .i.!  i.iMil.v  thniki*.  ili.i?  »h.s  -'v.  r  >f.inil*. 

An  1  t'j-.r«.\*  il.r  rt.'wn--  l^t-huM",  thr  rt.iMir,  \,.\  i-yis  -.h.ill  fcele  no  paine. 

W  !.«'ii  ihui  ti  1  nij;ht  ili<-y  liauncoil  f>.i\i*.  tlu-v  thr..«ij;h  the  fine  amainv 


niuunt'a  Ancient  I  cnuin,  p.  49.        *  Uournt:  s  Anli(| ,  vuL  ix.  chap.  27. 
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With  striving  mindes  doc  run,  and  all  their  hearbes  rbey  cast  therin, 
And  then,  with  wordes  devout  and  prayers,  they  solemrtely  begin. 
Desiring  God  that  all  their  illes  may  there  confounded  bee. 
Whereby  they  thinke  through  all  that  yeare,  From  Agues  to  be  free. 

At  London,  in  addition  to  the  bonfires,  *  on  the  eve  of 
this  saint,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul, 
every  man's  door  was  shaded  with  green  birch,  long  fennel, 
Saint  John's  wort,  orpin,  white  lilies,  and  the  like,  ornamented 
with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers.  Tbey,  the  citizcnst  had 
also  lamps  of  glass  with  oil  burning  in  them  all  night  \  and 
some  of  them  hung  out  branches  of  iron,  curiously  wrought, 
containing  hundreds  of  lamps  lighted  at  once,  which  made  a 
very  splendid  appearance.'  This  information  we  receive 
from  Stow,  who  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  New  Fish -street  and 
Thames-street  were  peculiarly  brilliant  upon  these  occasions, 

XXIII.— SUPPOSED  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MIDSUMMER  VIGII^ 

The  reasons  assigned  for  making  bonfires  upon  the  vigil 
of  Saint  John  in  particular  are  various,  for  many  writers  have 
attempted  the  investigation  of  their  origin  ;  but  tmfortuimiely 
all  their  arguments,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  information, 
are  merely  hypothetical,  and  of  course  cannot  be  much  de- 
pended upon.  Those  who  suppose  these  fires  to  be  a  relic 
of  some  ancient  heathenish  superstition  engrafted  upon  the 
variegated  stock  of  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  Romish 
church,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  far  distant  from  the  truth. 
The  looking  through  the  flowers  at  the  fire,  the  casting  of 
them  finally  into  it,  and  the  invocation  to  the  Deity,  with  the 
effects  supposed  to  be  produced  by  those  ceremonies,  as 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  poem,  are  circumstances  that 
seem  to  strengthen  such  a  conclusion. 

According  to  some  of  the  pious  wTiters  of  antiquity,  they 
made  large  fires,  which  might  be  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
upon  the  vigil  of  this  saint,  in  token  that  he  was  said  in  holy 
writ  to  be  '  a  shining  light '  Others,  agreeing  with  this,  add 
also,  these  fires  were  made  to  drive  away  the  dragons  and  evil 
s|>irits  hovering  in  the  air ;  and  one  of  them  gravely  says,  in 
some  countries  they  burned  bones,  which  was  called  a  bone- 
fire  ;  for  '  the  dragons  hattyd  nothyng  mor  than  the  styncke 
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of  brenyng  bonys.'  This,  says  another,  habent  ex  gentflibas, 
they  have  from  the  heathens.  The  author  last  dted  laments 
the  abuses  committed  upon  these  occasions.  •  Thb  vigiL' 
says  he,  '  ought  to  be  held  with  cheerfulness  and  piety,  but 
not  with  such  merriment  as  is  shoH-n  by  the  profane  lovers  of 
this  world,  who  make  great  fires  in  the  streets,  and  indulge 
themselves  with  lil thy  and  unlawful  games,  to  which  they  add 
glotony  and  drunkenness,  and  the  commission  of  many  other 
shameful  indecencies.'  ^ 

XXIV.-SETTING  OF  THE  MIDSUMMER  WATCH. 

In  former  times  it  was  customary  in  Ix>ndon,  and  in 
other  great  cities  to  set  the  Midsummer  watch  upon  the  eve 
of  Saint  John  the  Baptist ;  and  this  was  usually  performed 
with  great  pomp  and  pageantry.*  The  following  short  ex- 
tract from  that  faithful  historian,  John  Stow,  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  childishness  as  well  as  the  expensiveness  of  this 
idle  spectacle.  The  institution,  he  assures  us,  had  lieen 
appointed  *  time  out  of  mind  ; '  and  ui)on  this  occasion  the 
standing  watches  in  every  ward  and  street  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  were  habited  *  in  bright  harness.'  There  was  also  a 
marching  watch,  that  passed  through  all  the  princijMl  streets. 
In  onler  to  furnish  this  watch  with  lights,  there  were  ap- 
pointed se\  en  hundretl  cressets  ;  the  charge  for  ever>'  cresset 
was  two  shillings  and  fourpence  ;  every  cresset  retjuirei!  two 
nun,  tlie  one  to  bear  it,  and  the  other  to  carr)-  a  lug  with 
liglit  to  NLTve  it.  The  cresset  was  i\  large  lanthom  fixed  at 
the  end  of  a  long  jiole,  and  carried  ui)on  a  man's  shoulder. 
The  cressets  wire  l\nind  jiarily  by  the  different  companies, 
and  j.ar:!)  i-y  \\x  uty  chamber.  Kver)-  one  of  the  crcsset- 
be.irer.^  wa>  y.vA  :'  t  his  truulile  ;  he  had  aNo  given  to  him, 
til. It  e\eiiii:.:.  a  -'.Mwen  hat  and  a  jiainteil  badge,  l>esides 
the  di'M.tti«>:i  n\  \,.^  \*\k\\V\a^i  next  morning.  The  marthing 
w.iii  h  <«»nsi>ted  I'l  two  thousand  men.  mo»it  of  them  being 
old  soMier^  of  every  denomination.     They  apjKrared  in  a|v 

•   M*^>    ll.irl    3f^4  .uM  23(>i. 

^  I  l.r  iiiiil^uiiiiiicr  {•.it;c.uita  at  CLc-^tcr  .irv  fullv  Ucscnbctl  in  (he  Intro- 
i!-:i.;iuii. 
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propriate  habits,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  many 
of  them,  especially  the  musicians  and  the  standard-bearers, 
rode  upon  great  horses.  There  were  also  divers  pageants 
and  morris-dancers  with  the  constables,  one  half  of  which, 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  went  out  on  the 
eve  of  Saint  John,  and  the  other  half  on  the  eve  of  Saint 
Peter.  The  constables  were  dressed  in  *  bright  harnesse, 
some  over  gilt,  and  every  one  had  a  jornet  of  scarlet  there- 
upon, and  a  chain  of  gold ;  his  henchman  fo lowing  him,  and 
his  minstrels  before  him,  and  his  cresset-hght  at  his  side. 
The  mayor  himself  came  after  them,  well  mounted,  with  hii 
sword-bearer  before  him,  in  fair  armour  on  horseback,  pre- 
ceded by  the  waits,  or  city  minstrels,  and  the  mayor's  officers 
in  liveries  of  worsted,  or  say  jackets  party-coloured.  The 
mayor  was  surrounded  by  his  footmen  and  torch -bearers, 
and  followed  by  two  henchmen  on  large  horses.  The 
sheriffs'  watches  came  one  after  the  other  in  like  order,  but 
not  so  numerous  ;  for  the  mayor  had,  besides  his  giant,  three 
pageants ;  whereas  the  sheriffs  had  only  two  besides  their 
giants,  each  with  their  morris-dance  and  one  henchman  : 
their  officers  were  clothed  in  jackets  of  worsted,  or  say  party- 
coloured,  but  differing  from  those  belonging  to  the  mayor, 
and  from  each  other  :  they  had  also  a  great  number  of  har- 
nessed men/'  This  old  custom  of  setting  the  watch  in 
London  was  maintained  until  the  year  1539,  in  the  31st  year 
of  Henry  VIIL,  when  it  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
exi)ense,  and  revived  in  the  year  1548,  the  2nd  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  soon  after  that  time  it  was  totally  abolished. 

On  Midsummer  eve  it  was  customary  annually  at  Bur- 
ford,  in  Oxfordshire,  to  carry  a  dragon  up  and  down  the 
town,  with  mirth  and  rejoicing ;  to  which  they  also  added 
the  i)i(  ture'*^  of  a  giant.  Dr  Plott  tells  us,  this  pageantry 
was  continued  in  his  memory,  and  says  it  was  established, 
at  least  the  dragon  part  of  the  show,  in  memory  of  a  famous 
victory  obtained  near  that  place,  about  750,  by  Cuthred, 
kiiiL;  of  the  west  Saxons,  over  Ethebald,  king  of  Mercia,  who 

'   Survi'v  of  I^ndon,  pp.  84,  85. 

'^  IV  1  haps  it  sliould  be  image,  and  resembled  those  commonly  used  in 

oilier  pageants. 

30 
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lost  his  standard,  surmounted  by  a  golden  dragon,*  in  the 
action. 

XXV.— PROCESSIOXS  ON  ST  CLEMENTS  AND  ST 
CATHERINE'S  DAYS. 

The  Anniversary  of  Saint  Clement,  and  that  of  Saint 
Catherine,  the  first  upon  the  23nl,  and  the  second  u|>on  the 
25  th,  of  Xoveniher,  were  formerly  particularized  by  religious 
proc'cssions  which  had  been  disused  after  the  Reformation. 
but  again  established  by  (|ueen  Mary.  In  the  year  she 
ascended  the  throne,  according  to  Slr)*pe,  on  the  evening  of 
Saint  Catherine's  day,  her  procession  was  celebrated  at 
London  with  five  hiindretl  great  lights,  which  were  carried 
round  Saint  Paul's  steeple;'  and  again  three  years  after- 
wards, her  image,  if  I  clearly  understand  my  author,  was 
taken  about  the  battlements  of  the  same  church  with  fine 
singing  and  many  great  lights.'  But  the  most  splendid 
show  of  this  kind  tliat  look  jilace  in  Mary's  time  was  the 
procession  on  Saint  Clement's  day.  exhibited  in  the  streets 
of  London  :  it  consisted  of  sixty  j»riests  and  clerks  in  their 
ropes,  attended  by  divers  of  the  inns  of  court,  who  went 
next  the  priests,  pre<  eded  by  eighty  banners  and  streamers, 
with  the  waits  or  minstrels  of  tlie  city  playing  upon  dittcrent 
instruments.* 

XXVI.— WASSAILS. 

Wassail,  or  rather  the  wassail  bowl,  which  was  a  Ik>wI  of 
spired  ale,  formerly  carried  about  by  young  women  on 
New  yL-ar's  eve.  wlio  went  from  door  to  door  in  their  several 
]iari>hL"S  singing  a  tew  t ouj'lcts  of  homely  verses  composed 
fur  the  purpo%e.  and  presented  the  liquor  to  the  inhabitants 
of  I  lie  ho'.ise  where  they  called,  expecting  a  small  gratuity  in 
return.  SeMen  alludes  to  this  cu^t^ml  in  the  following  com- 
l>ari>on :  *The  Pope,  in  sending  reliipies  to  i»rinces,  docs  as 
wenches  do  by  their  wass;iils  at  New-year's  tide,  they  pre- 
sent you  with  a  cup.  and  you  must  drink  of  a  slabby  stuff; 

«  N.ii    Mist.  C)\f.jr.I.  p.  348.  .in«l  RloiinCs  .-Xncient  Tenim*.  p   154. 
•   K>  i!.  Mrnioir'*,  \ul.  m.  cli.i|i.  3ii,  p.  51.  '  ILid.,  p.  J09. 

^  Kccl.  Memoirs,  vol.  111.  Uiap  41/  p.  377. 
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but  the  meaning  is,  you  must  give  them  monies  ten  times 
more  than  it  is  worth. '^  The  wassail  is  said  ft  have  origin- 
ated from  the  words  of  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Hengist ; 
who,  presenting  a  bowl  of  wine  to  Vortigem,  the  king  of  the 
Britons,  said,  Waes  hael,  or.  Health  to  you,  my  lord  the 
king  (y«r  hxl  lapojib  cynninj).  If  this  derivation  of  the 
custom  should  be  thought  doubtful,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
has  the  authority  at  least  of  antiquity  on  its  side.  The 
wassails  are  now  quite  obsolete ;  but  it  seems  that  Mty  years 
back,  some  vestiges  of  them  were  remaining  in  Cornwall ; 
but  the  time  of  their  performance  was  changed  to  twelfth- 
day.^ 

XXVII.— SHEEP-SHEARING  AND  HARVEST-HOME. 

There  are  two  feasts  annually  held  among  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  which  are  regularly  made  in  the  spring,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  summer,  or  the  beginning  of  autumn,  but  not 
confined  to  any  particular  day.  The  first  is  the  sheep- 
shearing,  and  the  second  the  harvest  home ;  both  of  them 
were  celebrated  in  aficient  times  with  feast inp:  and  variety  of 
rustic  pastimes  :  at  present,  excepting  a  dinner,  or  more  fre- 
(juently  a  supper,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sheep-shearing 
and  the  hars-est,  we  have  little  remains  of  the  former  customs. 

The  particular  manner  in  which  the  sheep-shearing  was 
celebrated  in  old  time  is  not  recorded ;  but  respecting  the 
harvest-home  we  meet  with  several  curious  observations. 
Hentzner,  a  foreign  gentleman,  who  was  in  England  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote  an  account  of  what 
he  saw  here,  says,  *  as  we  were  returning  to  our  inn  (in  or 
near  Windsor),  we  happened  to  meet  some  country  people 
celebrating  their  harvest-home  :  their  last  load  of  com  they 
crown  with  flowers,  having  besides,  an  image  richly  dressed, 
by  which  perhaps  they  signify  Ceres  ;  this  they  keep  moving 
al)out,  while  the  men  and  women,  and  men  and  maid  serv- 
ants, riding  through  the  streets  in  the  cart,  shout  as  loud  as 
they  can  till  they  arrive  at  the   barn.*      Moresin,  another 

1  Table  Talk.  1689,  article  Pope. 
'  Heath's  Description  of  Cornwall,  p.  445. 
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foreign  writer,  also  tells  us  that  he  saw  'in  England,  the 
country  people  bring  home,'  from  the  harvest  field,  I  pre^ 
sume  he  means,  '  a  iigiire  made  with  com,  round  which  the 
men  and  the  women  were  promiscuously  singing,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  pii>er  or  a  drum.**  *In  the  north/  says  Mr 
Brand,  'not  half  a  ccntur>'  ago,  they  used  every  where  to 
dress  up  a  figure  something  similar  to  that  just  described,  at 
the  end  of  harvest,  which  they  called  a  kern-baby,  plainly  a 
corruption  of  corn-baby  as  the  kern  or  chum  sup{)er  is  of 

C0m-Sllp]KT.'' 

The  har\est-supper  in  some  places  is  called  a  mcll- 
sup])er,  and  a  chum-supper.  McU  is  plainly  derived  from 
the  French  word  mesler,  to  mingle  together,  the  master  and 
servant  j>romiscuously  at  the  same  table. ^  At  the  mell- 
supper,  IJoume*  tells  us,  *the  sen'ant  and  his  master  arc 
alike,  and  ever)'  thing  is  done  with  equal  freedom  ;  they  sh 
at  the  same  table,  converse  freely  together,  and  spend  the 
remaining  jiart  of  the  ni^ht  in  dancing  and  singing,  without 
any  dirTcrcnce  or  distinction.  *  There  was,'  continues  my 
author,  '  a  custom  among  the  heathens  much  like  this  at  the 
gathering  of  their  har^-est,  when  the  servants  were  indulged 
with  their  liberty,  and  put  upon  an  eciuality  widi  their 
masters  for  a  certain  time.  Prokibly  both  of  them  origin- 
atcil  from  the  Jewish  feast  of  tabernacles.** 

XXVIII.-WAKES. 

The  wakes  when  first  instituteil  in  this  country  were 
established  upon  religious  principles,  ami  greatly  resembled 
the  a^.ijuc,  AyuTni,  or  love  feasts  of  the  early  Christians.  Ii 
seems,  however,  dear,  that  ihey  derived  their  origin  from 
some  nu)re  ancient  rites  practised  in  the  limes  of  {uganism. 
Heme  Tope  (Iregory,  in  his  letter  to  Melitus,  a  British 
abbot,  says.  *  whereas  the  ]H'0]'le  were  arnislomed  to  sacrifice 
many  oxen  in  honour  of  d;emons,  let  them  celebrate  a  re- 
ligit)us  and  solemn  festival,  ant  I  not  blay  the  aniuuils,  diabolo. 

*  I'r.iT'tJi'ntc  iiliicinc  awt  tyrnp.inn.     Morr-'in.   Di-prav.  Rclnj.  Onj    In 

^rilki  v.li  ir,,l. 

•  I'.r  ml  1  l^lvsm.itionsfi  n'-kurn**'*  Viilj*   Antii^  ,  chap.  Jixi:.  p    ^r-y. 
'  ItKii.  *  ^'"!k-  Antii].  ut  Mipra  *   U»id 
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to  the  devil,  but  to  be  eaten  by  themselves,  ad  laudem  Dei, 
to  the  praise  of  God.'^  These  festivals  were  primitively  held 
upon  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  each  district, 
or  the  birth-day  of  the  saint  whose  relics  were  therein  de- 
posited, or  to  whose  honour  it  wa^  ^uiisLcrLUed ;  for  which 
purpose  the  people  were  directed  to  make  booths  and  tents 
with  the  boughs  of  trees  adjoining  to  the  churches,  circ^ 
easdem  ecclesias,^  and  in  them  to  celebrate  tlic  feast  with 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  In  process  of  time  the  people 
assembled  on  the  vigil,  or  evening  preceding  the  sainfs-day, 
and  came,  says  an  old  author,  *  to  churche  with  candellys 
burnyng,  and  would  wake,  and  come  toward  night  to  the 
church  in  their  devocion,'*  agreeable  to  the  requisition  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  canons  established  by  king  Edgar, 
whereby  those  who  came  to  the  wake  were  ordered  to  pray 
devoutly,  and  not  to  betake  themselves  to  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  The  necessity  for  this  restriction  plainly  in- 
dicates  that  abuses  of  this  religious  institulion  began  to  make 
their  appearance  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  The  author 
above  cited  goes  on,  *  and  afterwards  the  pepul  fell  to 
Ictchcrie,  and  songs,  and  daunses,  with  harping  and  piping, 
and  also  to  glotony  and  sinne ;  and  so  tourned  the  holyness 
to  cursydness  ;  wherefore  holy  faders  ordeyned  the  pepull 
to  Icvc  iliat  waking  and  to  fast  the  evyn,  but  it  is  called 
vigilia,  that  is  waking,  in  English,  and  eveyn,  for  of  eveyn 
tlicy  were  wont  to  come  to  churche.'  In  proportion  as  these 
festivals  deviated  from  the  original  design  of  their  institution, 
they  became  more  po|)ular,  the  conviviality  was  extended, 
and  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  which  the 
church  belonged  were  present  at  them,  but  they  were  joined 
by  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  parishes,  who 
tlocked  together  upon  these  occasions,  and  the  greater  the 
reputation  of  the  tutelar  saint,  the  greater  generally  was  the 
j)romiscuous  assembly.  The  pedlars  and  hawkers  attended 
to  sell  their  wares,  and  so  by  degrees  the  religious  wake  was 
converted  into  a  secular  fair.     The  riot  and  debaucheries 

1   P.edc.  Eccl.  Hist.,  lib.  i.  cap.  30.  «  Ibid. 

»  Homily  for  the  Vigil  of  St  John  Baptist.     MS.  Harl. 
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which  eventually  took  place  at  these  noctanial  meetings^ 
became  so  offensive  to  religious  persons  that  they  were  sap* 
pressed,  and  regular  fairs  established,  to  be  held  on  the 
saint's  day,  or  upon  some  other  day  near  to  it  as  might  be 
most  convenient;  and  if  the  place  did  not  admit  of  any 
traffic  of  consequence,  the  time  was  spent  in  festive  mirth 
and  vulgar  amusements.  These  faixs  still  retain  tlie  ancient 
name  of  wakes  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

XXIX.— SUNDAY  FESTIVALS. 

'  In  the  northern  parts  of  this  nation,*  says  Bourne,  '  the 
inhabitants  of  most  country  villages  are  wont  to  obser\-e  some 
Sunday  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  the  other  conmioo 
Sundays  of  the  year,  namely,  the  Sunday  after  the  day  of 
dedication  of  their  church,*  that  is,  the  Sunday  after  the 
saint's  day  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  *  Then  the 
peo|)le  deck  themselves  in  their  gaudiest  clothes^  and  have 
open  doors  and  splendid  entertainments  for  the  reception  and 
treating  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  visit  them  on  that 
occasion  from  each  neighl>ouring  toi^n.  The  morning  is 
spent  for  the  most  i)art  at  church,  though  not  as  that  morning 
was  wont  to  be  sjient,  with  the  commemoration  of  the  saint 
or  martyr ;  nor  the  grateful  remembrant^  of  the  builder  and 
endowcr/  Hcing  come  from  church,  the  remaining  port  of 
the  (lay  is  siH:nt  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  so  is  a  day  or 
two  aficr\^-anls,  togetlier  with  all  sorts  of  rural  pastimes  and 
cxcn  ises,  sucli  as  dancing  on  the  green,  wrestling,  cudgelling. 
and  the  like.  *  In  the  northern  jarts,  the  Sunday's  feasting 
is  aliiioNl  lost,  and  they  observe  only  one  day  for  the  whole, 
whii  h  among  them  is  calletl  hopping,  I  supi>ose  from  the 
dan<  ing  ami  other  exen  ises  then  pracli^eil.  Here  they  used 
to  end  many  t[iiarrels  between  neighbour  and  neighbour,  and 
hither  tame  the  wives  in  comely  manner,  and  they  which 
were  of  the  better  sort  haii  their  mantles  carried  with  them, 
as  well  for  show  as  to  keep  them  from  the  cold  at  the  table. 
These  mantles  also  many  ditl  use  at  the  churches,  at  the 
morrow  massses,  and  at  other  times.'* 

»    Anliq.  Visl^j..  Lh.iii.  jo. 
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XXX.— CHURCH  ALES. 

The  Church-ales,  called  also  Easter-ales,  and  Whitsun- 
ales,  from  tiieir  being  sometimes  held  on  Easter-Sunday,  and 
on  Whit-Sunday,  or  on  some  of  the  holidays  that  follow  them, 
certainly  originated  from  the  wakes.  The  churchwardens 
and  other  chief  parish  officers  observing  the  wakes  to  be 
more  popular  than  any  other  holidaysj  rightly  conceived, 
that  by  establishing  other  institutions  somewhat  similar  to 
them,  they  might  draw  together  a  large  company  of  people, 
and  annually  collect  from  them,  grnttiitoosLy  as  it  were^  such 
sums  of  money  for  the  support  and  repairs  of  the  church, 
as  would  be  a  great  easement  to  the  parish  rates*  By  way 
of  enticement  to  the  populace  they  brewed  a  certain  portion 
of  strong  ale,  to  be  ready  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  fes- 
tival, which  they  sold  to  them ;  and  most  of  the  better  sort, 
in  addition  to  what  they  paid  for  their  drink,  contributed 
something  towards  the  collection ;  but  in  some  instances  the 
inhabitants  of  one  or  more  parishes  were  mulcted  in  a  cer- 
tain sum  according  to  mutual  agrcemeni,  as  we  find  by  an 
ancient  stipulation,'  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  *  The 
jKirishioners  of  Elvertoon  and  those  of  Okebrook  in  Derby- 
shire agree  jointly  to  brew  four  ales,  and  every  ale  of  one 
quarter  of  malt,  between  this  '-^  and  the  feast  of  Saint  John 
the  l}ai)tist  next  comming,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  said 
town  of  Okebrook  shall  be  at  the  several  ales ;  and  every 
husband  and  his  wife  shall  pay  two  pence,  and  every  cottager 
one  penny.  And  the  inhabitants  of  Elverton  shall  have  and 
receive  all  the  profits  comming  of  the  said  ales,  to  the  use 
and  behoof  of  the  church  of  Elverton  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Elverton  shall  brew  eight  ales  betwixt  this  and  the  feast 
of  Saint  John,  at  which  ales  the  inhabitants  of  Okebrook 
shall  come  and  pay  as  before  rehearsed;  and  if  any  be  away 
one  ale,  he  is  to  pay  at  t'oder  ale  for  both.'  In  Cornwall 
the  (  hurch-ales  were  ordered  in  a  different  manner ;  for  there 
two  young  men  of  a  parish  were  annually  chosen   by  their 

^  Dodsworths  MSS.  Bid.  Bob.,  vol.  148,  fol.  97. 
2  That  is,  the  time  the  contract  was  made. 
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forcgoers  to  be  wardens,  '  who,  dividing  the  task,  made  col- 
lections among  the  jxirishioners  of  whatever  provision  it 
pleased  them  to  bestow ;  this  they  employed  in  brewing, 
baking,  and  otlicr  acates,  against  Whitsontidc,  upon  which 
holidaics  the  neighbours  meet  at  the  church-house,  and  there 
merely  feed  on  their  own  victuals,  contributing  some  petty 
portion  to  the  stock.  When  the  feast  is  ended,  the  wanicns 
yield  in  their  accounts  to  the  jxirishioners ;  and  such  money 
as  exceedeth  the  disbursements,  is  laycd  up  in  store  to  defray 
any  extraordinary  charges  arising  in  the  parish.'* 

To  wluit  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  only 
add  the  following  extract  from  Philip  Stubs,  an  author  before 
quoted,  wlio  lived  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who:>e 
wriiings'-'  are  pointed  against  the  popular  vices  and  ini- 
muraliiies  of  his  time.  *  In  certaine  lownes,'  says  he,  *  where 
drunken  Ikicchus  bears  swaie  against  Christmass  and  Kastc, 
Whitsunday,  or  some  other  time,  the  churchwardens,  for  so 
they  call  them,  of  every  parish,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
parish,  ]>rovide  half  a  score  or  twcntie  quarters  of  mauli, 
wliercof  some  they  buy  of  the  church  stocke,  and  some  i^ 
giveti  to  Ihem  of  the  panshioners  themselves,  ever)- one  con- 
fL-rring  somewhat,  acconling  to  his  ability  \  which  mault  being 
nude  into  very  strong  ale,  or  beer,  is  set  to  sale,  either  m 
the  church"  or  in  some  other  place  assigned  to  thai  purpose. 
Then,  wlien  this  nippiutum,  this  huffe-cajjpe,  as  they  call  it, 
this  net  tar  of  life,  is  bct  abraich,  well  is  he  that  can  gel  the 
soonest  to  il,  and  spends  the  most  at  it.  for  he  is  counted 
the  god li est  nun  of  all  the  rest,  and  most  in  Cio^Vs  favour, 
because  it  is  spent  ujjon  his  church  forsooth.  If  all  be  true 
which  they  say,  they  bestow  that  money  which  is  got  thereby 
for  tile  rcpaire  of  tlieir  i  hurches  and  ckippels  ;  ihoy  buy 
bo<)kL'«  for  tile  servi«.e,  cupps  for  the  celebration  of  the 
satraiiicnt,  surjtlcsNcs  for  Sir  John,  and  sii*  h  other  neces- 
saries.' vVc.  He  then  proLccils  to  sj»eak  ujion  'the  manner 
of  keeping  wakesses  (wakes)  in  Kngland,'  in  a  style  similar 

*  I'.iri'w  -i  Siirwy  of  Conm.ill.  i6oJ,  Uxjk  i.  p.  03. 

*  1  liH  An.il'fiuii' of  .\littf'..  I3<^.v 

*  I  r.iiii'.T  think  It  ^i  lull  Id  Ijc  churchy  arj. 
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to  that  above  cited,  and  says  they  were  '  the  sources  of  glut- 
tonie  and  drunkenness ; '  and  adds,  *  rmny  spend  more  at 
one  of  these  wakesses  than  in  all  the  whole  year  besides/  It 
has  before  been  observed  that  this  author  is  very  severe  upon 
most  of  the  popular  sports ;  but  in  justice  to  him  I  may  add» 
that  similar  complaints  have  been  exhibited  against  the 
church-ales  and  wakes  in  times  greatly  anterior  to  his  exist- 
ence. And,  indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  wakes  and  fairs  as 
they  are  conducted  in  the  present  day,  I  tmst  we  shali  not 
hesitate  to  own  that  they  are  by  no  means  proper  schools  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  morals. 

The  ingenious  researcher  into  the  causes  of  melancholy 
thinks  that  these  kinds  of  amusement  ought  not  to  be  denied 
to  the  commonalty.^  Chaucer,  in  the  PJoughman^s  Tale,  re- 
proves the  priests  because  they  were  more  attentive  to  the 
practice  of  secular  pastimes  than  to  the  admmistration  of  thcu* 
holy  functions,  saying  they  were  expert 

At  the  wrestlynge  and  at  the  «:ike. 

And  chefe  chauntours  at  the  iisvle, 
Markette  beaters,  and  medlyng  malce, 

Hoppen  and  houters  with  heve  and  hale. 

XXXI.— FAIRS. 

The  church-ales  have  long  been  discontinued  ;  the  wakes 
arc  still  kept  up  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
neither  they  nor  the  fairs  maintain  their  former  importance  ; 
many  of  both,  and  most  of  the  latter,  have  dwindled  into  mere 
markets  for  petty  traffic,  or  else  they  are  confined  to  the  pur- 
poses of  drinking,  or  the  displayment  of  vulgar  pastimes. 
These  pastimes,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  occur  to  my 
memory,  I  shall  mention  here  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  pass 
on  to  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter.  In  a  paper  belong- 
ing to  the  *  Spectator '  -  there  is  a  short  description  of  a  coun- 
try wake.  '  I  found/  says  the  author,  *  a  ring  of  cudgel- 
I)la)  ers,  who  were  breaking  one  another's  heads  in  order  to 
make  some  impression  on  their  mistresses'  hearts.'  He  then 
came  to  'a  foot-ball  match,'  and  afterwards  to  *a  ring  of 


I 


*   Burton.  Anat.  Melancholy,  part  ii.  sect.  2,  cap.  4. 
'•*  \'ol.  ii.  No.  161,  first  printed  1711. 
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wrestlers.'  Here  he  observes,  '  the  squire  of  the  parish  always 
treats  the  company  every  year  with  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and 
proposes  a  beaver  hat  as  a  recompence  to  him  who  gives 
the  most  falls/  The  last  sport  he  mentions  is  pitching  the 
bar.  But  he  might,  and  with  great  propriety,  have  added 
most  of  the  games  in  practice  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  that  have  been  specified  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  perhaps  the  whistling  match  recorded  in  another 
paper.^  '  The  prize/  we  are  told,  '  was  one  guinea,  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  ablest  whistler;  that  is,  he  that  could 
whistle  clearest,  and  go  through  his  tune  without  laughing,  10 
which  at  the  same  time  he  was  provoked  by  the  antic  pos- 
tures of  a  mcrry-andrew,  who  was  to  stand  upon  the  stage 
and  play  his  tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  performer.  There  were 
three  competitors  ;  the  two  first  failed,  but  the  third,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  zany  and  all  his  arts,  whistled  through  two  tunes 
with  so  settled  a  countenance  that  he  bore  away  the  priie,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  the  spectators.'  This  paper  was 
written  by  Addison,  who  assures  us  he  was  present  at  the  per- 
formance, which  took  place  at  Bath  about  the  year  1 70S. 
To  this  he  adds  another  curious  i)astime,  as  a  kind  of  Christ- 
m;is  gambol,  which  he  had  seen  also  ;  that  is,  a  yawning  match 
for  a  Cheshire  cheese  ;  the  sport  began  about  midnight, 
when  the  whole  company  were  disposed  to  be  drowsy ;  and 
ho  that  yawned  the  widest,  ami  at  the  same  time  roost 
naturally,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  number  of  yawns  fron 
the  spectators,  obtained  the  cheese. 

The  barbarous  and  wicked  diversion  of  throwing  at  cocks 
usually  took  place  at  all  the  wakes  and  fairs  that  were  held 
about  Shrovctiilc,  and  csj»etially  at  such  of  them  as  were  kept 
on  Shrove  TucM lay.  l'j)on  the  al>olition  of  this  inhuman 
<  ustom,  the  place  of  the  living  birds  was  supplied  by  toys 
made  in  the  shape  of  cocks,  with  large  and  heavy  stands  of 
lead,  at  which  the  boys,  on  {Kiying  some  ver>'  trilling  sum, 
were  ])ermitted  to  throw  as  heretofore  ;  and  he  who  could 
overturn  the  toy  claimeii  it  as  a  reward  for  his  adroimcss. 
'I'his  innocent  pastime  never  became  popular,  for  the  spoR 
*  Vol.  iii.  No.  179. 
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derived  from  the  torment  of  a  living  creature  existed  no  longer, 
and  its  want  was  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  over- 
throwing or  breaking  a  motionless  representative  \  therefore 
the  diversion  was  very  soon  discontinued* 

At  present,  snuff-boxes,  tobacco-boxes,  and  other  trinkets 
of  small  value,  or  else  halfpence  or  gingerbread,  placed  upon 
low  stands,  are  thrown  at,  and  sometimes  apples  and  oranges^ 
set  up  in  small  heaps ;  and  children  are  usually  enticed  to  lay 
out  their  money  for  permission  to  throw  at  them  by  the  owners^ 
who  keep  continually  bawling,  *  Knock  down  one  you  have 
them  all.'  A  halfpenny  is  the  common  price  for  one  throw, 
and  the  distance  about  ten  or  twelve  yards. 

The  Jingling  Match  is  a  diversion  common  enough  at 
country  wakes  and  fairs.  The  perfonnance  requires  a  large 
circle,  enclosed  with  ropes,  which  is  occupied  by  as  many 
persons  as  are  permitted  to  pLiy,  They  rarely  exceed  nine  or 
ten.  All  of  these,  except  oae  of  the  most  active,  who  is  the 
jingler,  have  their  eyes  blinded  with  handkerchiefs  or  napkins. 
The  eyes  of  the  jingler  are  not  covered,  but  he  holds  a  small 
bell  in  each  hand,  which  he  is  obliged  to  keep  ringing  in- 
cessantly so  long  as  the  play  continues,  which  is  commonly 
about  twenty  minutes,  but  sometimes  it  is  extended  to  half  an 
hour.  In  some  places  the  jingler  has  also  small  bells  affixed 
to  his  knees  and  elbows.  His  business  is  to  elude  the  pur- 
suit of  his  blinded  companions,  who  follow  him,  by  the 
sound  of  the  bells,  in  all  directions,  and  sometimes  oblige 
liim  to  exert  his  utmost  abilities  to  effect  his  escape,  which 
must  be  done  within  the  boundaries  of  the  rope,  for  the  laws 
of  the  sport  forbid  him  to  pass  beyond  it.  If  he  be  caught 
in  the  time  allotted  for  the  continuance  of  the  game,  the 
])crson  who  caught  him  claims  the  prize  :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  not  able  to  take  him,  the  prize  becomes  his  due. 

Hunting  the  Pig  is  another  favourite  rustic  pastime.  The 
tail  of  the  animal  is  previously  cut  short,  and  well  soaped, 
and  in  this  condition  he  is  turned  out  for  the  populace  to  run 
after  him  ;  and  he  who  can  catch  him  with  one  hand,  and 
hold  him  by  the  stump  of  the  tail  without  touching  any  other 
l)art,  obtains  him  for  his  pains. 
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Sack  Running,  that  is,  men  tied  up  in  sacks  e^ 
of  them  being  enclosed  except  their  heads,  who  an 
manner  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  some  given  c 
where  he  who  first  arrives  obtains  the  prize. 

Smock  Races  are  commonly  performed  by  th 
country  wenches,  and  so  called  because  the  prize  is  a 
smock,  or  sliift,  usually  decorated  with  ribbands. 

Tlie  Wheelbarrow  Race  requires  room,  and  is  p^ 
upon  some  open  green,  or  in  a  field  free  from  incum 
The  candidates  are  all  of  them  blindfolded,  and  e 
liiis  his  wheelbarrow,  which  he  is  to  drive  from  the 
])lace  to  a  mark  set  up  for  that  purpose,  at  some  coni 
distance.  He  who  first  reaches  the  mark  of  cour 
conqueror.  But  this  task  is  seldom  very  readily 
plished  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  windings  and  wand 
these  droll  knights-errant,  in  most  cases  produce  mi 
riment. 

The  (ir inning  Match  is  performed  by  two  or  more 
endeavouring  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  distortion 
features,  every  one  of  them  having  his  head  thrust  t 
horse's  collar. 

Smoking  Matches  are  usually  made  for  tobacco-1 
some  other  tritling  prizes,  and  may  be  pertormed  tw 
the  first  is  a  trial  among  the  candidates  who  shall 
pipe  full  of  tol>acco  in  the  shortest  time  :  the  secon* 
cisely  tlie  reverse  ;  for  he  of  them  who  can  keep  the 
alight  within  his  pipe,  and  retain  it  there  the  longest, 
the  reward. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  Hot  Hasty-pudding 
who  contend    for  su])eriority  by  swallowing   the 
quantity  of  hot  hasty-pudding  in  the  shortest  time  \ 
he  wln^se  throat  is  widest  and  most  callous  is  sure  t 
concjueror. 

The  evening  is  commonly  concluded  with  sinj 
laces  and  ribbands,  which  divertisement  indiscrii 
a<imits  of  the  exertions  of  both  sexes. 
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XXXIL— BONFIRES. 

It  has  been  customary  in  this  country,  from  time  imme* 
morial,  for  the  people,  upon  occasiona  of  rejoiciiig,  or  by  way 
of  expressing  their  approbation  of  any  public  occurrence^  to 
make  large  bonfires  upon  the  close  of  the  day,  to  parade  the 
street  with  great  lights,  and  to  illuminate  their  houses.  These 
spectacles  may  be  considered  as  merely  appendages  to  the 
pageants  and  pompous  shows  that  usually  preceded  them ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  instituted  principally  for  the 
diversion  of  the  populace.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  a 
letter  was  sent  from  the  king  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London,  commanding  them  to  cause  bonfires  to  be  made, 
and  to  manifest  other  signs  of  rejoicing,  on  account  of  the 
espousals  of  his  daughter  Mary.^  And  within  these  forty 
years  ^  bonfires  continued  to  be  made  in  London  at  the  city 
expense,  and  in  certain  places  at  Westminster  by  order  from 
the  court,  upon  most  of  the  public  days  of  rejoicing  \  but  of 
late  they  have  been  prohibited,  and  very  justly,  on  account 
of  the  misc  hief  occasioned  by  the  squibs  and  crackers  thrown 
about  by  the  mob  who  assembled  upon  these  occasions. 

in  London,  and  probably  in  other  large  cities,  bonfires 
were  fre(]uently  made  in  the  summer  season,  not  only  for 
rejoicing  sake,  but  to  cleanse  the  air.  Hence  Stow,  writing 
upon  this  subject,  says,  *  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  on 
the  vigils  of  festival  days,  and  on  the  evenings  also  of  those 
clays  after  sunset,  bonfires  were  made  in  the  streets.  The 
wealthy  citizens  placed  bread  and  good  drink  upon  the  tables 
before  their  doors  upon  the  vigil  of  the  festival ;  but  on  the 
festival  evening  the  same  tables  were  more  plentifully  furn- 
ished with  meat  and  drink,  to  which  not  only  the  neigh- 
bours but  passengers  were  also  invited  to  sit  and  partake, 
with  great  hospitality.  These  were  called  bonfires,  as  well 
of  amity  among  neighbours  that,  being  before  at  controversie, 
were,  at  these  times,  by  the  labour  of  others,  reconciled,  and 
ni  nle  of  bitter  enemies  loving  friends  ;  and  also  for  the  vir- 

'  See  the  Introtluction.  ^  [Reckoning  from  1800.] 
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by  a  double  choir,  and  at  intervals,  in  place  of  a  bunleo, 
tliey  imitated  the  braying  of  an  ass.  Upon  the  festival  of 
St  John  the  Evangelist  they  had  another  arrangement  of 
ludicrous  sentences,  denominated  the  *  Prose  of  the  Ox/ 
equally  re]>rchcnsible.*  These  exhibitions  were  highly 
relished  by  the  populace  at  large,  and  crept  into  the  mon- 
asteries and  nunneries,  where  they  were  practised  by  the 
female  votaries  of  religion. 

X.— THK  HOV-llISHOP. 
Grotos(iue  ceremonies,  something  similar  to  those  above 
mentioned,  certunly  took  place  in  Kngland ;  but  probably 
they  were  not  c.irried  to  that  extent  of  impiety,  nor  so 
grossly  oflensive  to  decency.  Wc  had  a  king  of  the  fools, 
but  his  office  was  suj)pressed  at  an  early  ]H:riod,  and  not, 
that  I  remember,  revived  in  the  succeeding  times.  A  Kex 
Siullorum,  in  IJeverley  church,  was  prohibited  in  1391.* 
The  election  and  the  investment  of  the  boy-bishop  was  cer- 
tainly derived  from  the  festival  of  fools.  It  dues  not  ap|>ear 
at  wlial  period  this  idle  ceremony  was  first  otablishetl,  but 
probably  it  was  ancient,  al  least  we  can  trace  it  Ixick  to  the 
fourteenth  (entury.  In  all  the  ci»lle^'iate  churches,  al  the 
feast  of  St  Xi<  hoias,  or  of  the  Holy  lnno(  ents.  and  freijuently 
at  both,  it  was  customary  for  one  of  the  <  hiUlron  of  the  choir, 
completely  apparelled  in  the  ejiiscopal  vestments,  with  a 
mitre  and  crusie*-,  t'»  Inar  the  title  anil  state  of  a  bishop. 
He  exa<  tetl  a  ( «  remnnial  obedience  from  his  fellows,  who 
being  dressed  like  priest ■^,  took  pnsse>-.i(.>n  of  the  church, 
ami  perfurtneil  all  il.c  «  ercm«>nies  and  offices  which  might 
ha\e  been  celel'ritcd  li\  a  bi>h(.>p  and  his  prebenilarics : 
A\'ar:nn,  and  the  a;i:h-)r  of  the  manus«  ript  he  has  fuUuwcd, 
.I'l  1.  *ihe  ma^-i  cm  ■  j  ted  ;'  but  the  pro(  lamation  of  Henry 
\'III.  ft»r  the  ab'I  ::"n  of  tlli^  <  ii^tum.  jtovis  iheydi.l  '^inge 
iDi'c'  Colet.  dean  of  .'^t  Taul^,  tli";;.::h  he  was  'a  wise 
a:;d  c'lnd  u:.:n.*  <  u-.iiitenanced  this  iiile  f irce :  and  in  ihc 
staf.ites  f'.ir  \\\>  Mht)oP  at  St  Paul's,  expre^s!y  onlers  that  the 

*    1  ?.••■■;  h.  k.i\n  lU'l  -  I>ii<'I.ili- s  M- n.i>t.,  vol    ii:   Appcniliv  \ii 

^  A.  I>.  151J    Wartuti,  lii^t.   I.n^.  ruvtry.  \sj\.  i.  \\.  24S  :  and  «ul.  ui. 
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scholars  'shall,  eveiy  CWldemias,  that  is,  Innocentsday, 
come  to  Panic's  churche,  and  hear  the  Childe  Byshop's  *  ser- 
mon, and  after  be  at  hygh  masse,  and  each  of  them  offer  a 
penny  to  the  childe  byshop ;  and  with  them  the  maisiers  and 
surveyors  of  the  schole/*  To  thii  Warton  adds,  *  1  take  this 
opportunity  of  intimating  that  the  custom  at  Eton  of  going 
ad  montem,  originated  from  the  ancient  and  popular  practice 
of  these  theatrical  processions  in  collegiate  bodies/*  After 
having  performed  the  divine  service,  the  boy-bishop  and  his 
associates  went  about  to  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
visited  the  religious  houses,  collecting  money-  These  cere- 
monies and  processions  were  formally  abrogated  by  pro- 
clamation from  the  king  and  council,  in  1543,  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  Henry  VIII.;  the  concluding  clause  of  the 
ordinance  runs  thus :  *  Whereas  heretofore  dyver^  and  many 
superstitious  and  chyldysh  observances  have  been  used,  and 
yet  to  this  day  are  observed  and  kept  in  many  and  sundry 
places  of  this  realm  upon  St  Nicholas,  St  Catherines,  St 
Clements,  and  Holy  Innocents^  ajid  such  like  holydaies; 
children*  be  strangelie  decked  and  apparayled  to  counterfeit 
priests,  bisiiops,  and  women,  and  so  ledde  with  songs  and 
dances  from  house  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  and  gather- 
ing of  money  ;  and  boyes  do  singe  masse,  and  preache  in  the 
pulpits,  with  such  other  unfittinge  and  inconvenient  usages, 
which  tend  rather  to  derysyon  than  enie  true  glorie  to  God, 
or  honor  of  his  sayntes.'^  This  idle  pageantry  was  revived 
by  his  daughter  Mary ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign 
an  edict,  dated  Nov.  13,  1554,  was  issued  from  the  bishop 
of  London  to  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  have  a  boy- 
bishop  in  procession.^  The  year  following,  *  the  child  bishop, 
of  Panics  church,  with  his  company,'  were  admitted  into  the 
(|ueen's  privy  chamber,  where  he  sang  before  her  on  Saint 
Nicholas-day  and  upon  Holy  Innocents-day.''  Again  the 
next  year,  says  Strype,  *  on  Saint  Nicholas-even,  Saint 
Nicholas,  that  is,  a  boy  habited  like  a  bishop  in  pontificali- 
bus,  ^  went  abroad  in  most  parts  of  London,  singing  after 

»  Of  St  Pnil's  cathedral.  »  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  362. 

^  Hist.  root.,  ut  supra.       .     *  Boys.  *  MS.  Cott.  Tiberius,  B.  i. 

^  Strype  s  Keel.  Mem.,  vol.  iii.  chap.  39,  p.  310. 

"  Ibid.,  chap.  35,  p.  202.  8  Ibid.,  chap.  39,  p.  310. 
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It  has  been  observed,  that  outlines  made  upon  blocks  of 
wood  were  stamped  upon   the  cards,  and  afterwards  filled 
up  by  tlie  hand  ;   l)ut,  soon  after  the  invention  of  engraving 
\\\\o\\  c()pj)er,  tlic  devices  were  produced  by  the  graver,  and 
sufficiently  finished,  so  that  the  impressions  did  not  re^piirc 
any  assisUinre  from  the  pencil.      It  appears,  also,  thiil  the 
best  artists  of  the  lime  were  employed  fur  this  jmrj-ose.     I 
am  exceedingly  h.ippy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  lay  before 
my  readers  a  curious  specimen  of  ancient  engraved  ranU.  in 
the  posse>sii)n  of  Francis  Douce,  esq.,  with  whose  penui^Mon 
they  are  added  to  this  work.     I  have  chosen  one  I'roin  each 
of  the  (lilVerent  suits,  namely,  the  King  of  Columbines,  the 
Queen  of  Rabbits,  the   Knave  of  Pinks,  and   the   .\cc   of 
Roses ;    which    answered    to   the    spades,   the   club>.    the 
diamonds,  and  the  hearts,  of  the  moderns.     The  annexed 
enj^ravin-s  (pp.  430,  431)  are  of  the  same  si/e  as  the   ori- 
j;inals.     They  are  nearly  s-piare,  and,  originally,  1   have   no 
doubt  but  they  were  per  fee  I  ly  so. 

l'|i(n  the  other  cards  belonging  to  the  pack  the  num- 
ber of  ihe  tlowers  or  animals  answered  to  the  I'lj^s  at  prvscnt, 
with  llie  atMilion  of  numeral  figures  currespo)uling  with  ihe 
<levices.  dial  they  mi^^hi  be  reailily  diNlinLZuislied  wiihout 
the  trt»:il»le  oi  counting  ihem.  The  originals  of  these  canls, 
I  make  no  doubt,  are  the  work  of  M.iriin  .'Oilmen,  a  well- 
known  an<l  justly  (clebrated  (iernian  arii>i  :  and  Mr  Douce 
In  in  pij^^oNJon  of  ])art  of  another  set,  wjiii  h  evidently  ap- 
I  L-ar  to  1  e  the  prodii*  lit)n  of  Israel  Van  Mccheln.  who  was 
•  njiicnipurary  \\.\.\\  Si  hoen.  .Mecheln  outlived  Martin 
Silken  a  ( unsi<:.  rable  lime;  the  latter  died  in  14S6.  and 
tlie  fi-nm  r  in  i5-.>.  1  he  earliol  ]»rini  that  I  have  .seen  by 
.\K'!.ti:i  with  a  tlite  is  M'io  :  but  he  pr.u  lised  the  an  of 
L:;>.ra\ iii.i  ^oine  t  ine  |>rit^r  to  that  periled. 

A  M'l  <ir  pa  k  of  cards,  but  not  eq'.ia'ly  ancient  with 
i^'jse  a'.Hive  nu  niioned,  were  in  the  ]Mis.ses^ion  of  l)r 
Sii:keK-y  :  iIk*  four  suits  upon  tluni  con^isieil  of  bells,  of 
he.ir:-*,  of  leaves,  ami  of  a<<>rns;  liy  which,  the  doctor 
imagined,  were  represented  the  f'.»ur  orders  of  men  among 
Us  ;  ihe  bells  are  buch  as  are  usually  tied  to  the  legs  of  the 
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hawks,  and  denoted  the  nobility ;  the  hearts  were  intended 
for  the  ecclesiastics ;  the  leaves  alluded  to  the  gentry,  who 
possess  lands,  woods,  manars^  and  parks  i  the  acoms 
signified  the  farmers,  peasants,  woodmen,  park-keepers^  and 
hunters.  But  this  definition  will,  I  trust,  be  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  effusion  of  fancy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  these  cards  there  are  neither  queens  nor  aces ;  but  the 
former  are  supplied  by  knights,  the  latter  have  no  substitute, 
Dr  Stukele/s  cards  were  purchased  at  his  sale  by  Mr  Tuttetj 
and  again  at  his  sale  by  Mr  Gough,  in  whose  possession  they 
now  remain.^  The  last  gentleman  has  given  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  card-playing,  in 
the  *  Archaeologia,'*  The  figured  cards,  by  us  denominated 
court  cards,  were  formerly  called  coat  cards  ;  and  originally, 
I  conceive,  the  name  impUed  coated  figures,  that  is,  men 
and  women  who  wore  coats,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
devices  of  flowers  and  animals  not  of  the  human  species* 
The  pack  or  set  of  cards,  in  the  old  plays,  is  coutinually 
called  a  pair  of  cards ;  which  has  suggested  the  idea  ^  tliat 
anciently  two  packs  of  cards  were  used,  a  custom  common 
enough  at  present  in  playing  at  quadrille ;  one  pack  being 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  player  who  is  to  deal  the  next  time. 
But  this  supi^osition  rests  entirely  upon  the  application  of 
the  term  itself,  without  any  other  kind  of  proof  whatever : 
and  seems,  indeed,  to  be  entirely  overturned  by  a  passage 
in  a  very  old  i)lay  entitled  '  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more 
Foole  thou  art ; '  in  which  Idleness  desires  Moros  the  clown 
to  look  at  '  his  booke,'  and  shows  him  *a  paire  of  cardes/^ 
In  a  comedy  called  *  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,'  a  pair 
of  cards  and  counters  to  play  with  are  mentioned. 

XXIV.— GAMES  FORMERLY  PLAYED  WITH  CARDS. 

pRi.MERo  is  reckoned  among  the  most  ancient  games  of 
rards  known  to  have  been  played  in  England  ;  each  player, 
wc  are  told,  had  four  cards  dealt  to  him  one  by  one  ;  the 
seven  was  the  highest  card  in  point  of  number  that  he  could 

^    \\\\  iSoo  ]  2  YqI    vii.  p.  152,  ct  scq. 

^  Garrick's  Collect.,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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avail  himself  of,  which  counted  for  twenty-one;  the  six 
counted  for  sixteen,  the  five  for  fifteen,  and  the  ace  for  the 
same ;  but  the  two,  the  three,  and  the  four,  for  their  respeaive 
points  only.  The  knave  of  hearts  was  commonly  fixed  upon 
for  the  (luinola,  which  the  player  might  make  what  card  or 
suit  he  thought  proper ;  if  the  canls  were  of  diflerent  suits 
the  highest  numl>cr  won  the  primero,  if  they  were  all  of  one 
colour  he  that  held  them  won  the  flush.' 

Primk,  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Harrington  in  his  satirical 
description  of  the  fashionable  court  games,  published  in  1615, 
the  hon.  Daines  IVirrington  thinks  was  not  the  same  as 
primero ;  he  has  not,  however,  specifieil  the  diflercnce  be- 
tween them.     The  poet  says. 

The  fir>t  K^^n)'*  wa^  tht-  Inrst,  when  frpt»  from  crime. 
The  courtly  jj.iincsttTs  .ill  were  in  their  piiinc. 

TRrMP.  A  game  thus  denominated  in  the  old  pla\'s  is 
perha|)s  of  equal  aniiquity  wiih  primero,  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixtcenih  centur)'  was  very  common  among  the 
lower  classes  of  people.  Dame  Chat,  in  *  Gammer  Gurton*s 
Needle,'  says  to  Dicon,  *  we  be  set  at  trump,  man,  hani  Ijy 
the  fire,  thou  shalt  set  upon  the  king ; '  and  afterwards  to 
her  maid. 

Come  liitlior.  IX»1  ;  Dol.  ^'it  down  am!  pliy  xhU  ^.\mr. 

Ami  .IS  tlioii  >.iui"'t  inc  ili».  •'it*  iJmu  il-i  even  thi-  s..imr  ; 
Then*  .m*  Uw  tMIln;'^  I."Mi1«-»  i!ir  inieen.  t'le  hsnilnii)'.!  tlio'.i  shalt  find  hs; 

Take  heeii  of  Snii  liluver.s  wife,  she  h.itli  .m  ey»'  Ijohiml  her.' 

Trump  is  thought  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
modern  game  of  whist. 

(1RKM.0  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  primero  in  the 
comedy  of  Kast  ward  Hoe:"*  *  he  would  jilayhis  hundreil  pounds 
at  gresi  o  and  ))nrnero  as  familiarly  as  any  bright  piece  of  crim- 
son ol"  them  all.' 

Sir  John  Harrington,  after  having  mentioned  ]»rinie,  pfO» 
ree<U  to  enumerate  tlie  games  that  succeeded  in  the  following 
manner  * 

»  lion.  lUint's  Tiirrinpton  on  ('.inl-pLiyinR.  .\nh.Toloi;i.i.  %'ot.  viii. 
'    litis  pi.iy  IN  s.ti(l  Ut  h.kve  bern  Ar»t  oeteil  .\.I).  1301  ;  llic  ctlilKm  I 
qU'»tr  fTijiii  IS  tl.itfil  iST^- 

'  \Vii:ten  by  JuiiM^n.  Chapman,  and  Marlow,  and  prinieU  A.D.  1605. 
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The  second  game  was  post,^  utitil  nith  posting 

They  paid  so  fast,  'twas  time  to  Itravt:  tfaeir  bosling. 

Then  thirdly  follow'd  heaving  of  the  maw, 

A  game  without  civility  or  law, 

An  odious  play,  and  yet  in  ODnrt  ofl  seen, 

A  saucy  knave  to  trump  both  king  and  queen. 

Then  follow'd  lodara.' 

Now  noddy  follow'd  next.— — 
The  last  game  now  in  use  is  banckeTmit,' 
Which  will  be  plaid  at  still  I  stnnd  in  doubt, 
Until  lavalta  tume  the  wheels  of  \\w\tt 
And  makes  it  come  aboute  asjain  to  prime* 

Gleek  is  mentioned  with  primcro  la  Green's  Tu  quoquc, 
where  one  of  the  characters  proposes  to  play  at  twelve*penny 
gleek,  but  the  other  insists  upon  making  it  for  a  crosvn  at 
least. 

Coeval  with  gleek  we  find  Mount  Saint,  or  more  pro- 
perly Cent,  in  Spanish  Cientos,  or  hundred,  the  number  of 
points  that  win  the  game.  Thus  in  a  play  by  Lewis  Machin, 
called  the  *  Dumb  Knight,'  the  third  edition  printed  in  1 60S, 
the  queen  says  of  this  game,  *  the  i^amo  is  taken  from  hun- 
dreds ;  *  and  afterwards  to  Philoclcs,  '  you  are  a  double  game, 
and  I  am  no  less  ;  there  is  an  hundred,  and  all  cards  made 
but  one  knave'  ^  Mount  Saint  was  played  by  counting,  and 
]irol)ably  did  not  differ  much  from  PiCQUET,  or  picket,  as  it 
was  formerly  written,  which  is  said  to  have  been  played  with 
r-junters,  and  to  have  been  introduced  in  France  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Picket  is  mentioned  in 
riora's  '  \'agaries,'  j)rinted  in  1670. 

New  Cut  is  mentioned  m  'A  Woman  killed  with  Kind- 
ness,' a  play  written  by  Thomas  lleywood,  third  edition, 
1617,  where  one  of  the  characters  says,  'if  you  will  play  at 
new  cut,  I  am  soonest  hitter  of  any  one  heere  for  a  wager.' 

Knave  out  oe  Doors  occurs  also  in  the  same  play, 
together  with  Ruef,  which  is  proposed  to  be  played  with 
honours  ;  double  ruff,  and  English  ruff,  with  honours,  are 
mentioned  in  the  '  Comj)lete  Gamester,'  published  in  1674, 
and  is  distinguished  from  French  ruff. 

^  Called  also  post  and  pair. 

-  Callfd    Saint    Lodarn   by   Mr    Barringlon,    I    know    not   upon    what 
aut)ioriry,  Arcli.vnloijia,  ut  supra. 

•'  1  Vrhaps  the  satne  with  bankaf;ilet  mentioned  in  the  Complete  Gamester. 
*  iScc  also  Mr  Barrington,  ut  supra. 
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Lansquenet  is  a  French  game,  and  took  its  name  froip 
the  Lans({iicnets,  or  light  German  troops^  employed  by  the 
kin;^s  of  France  in  the  fifteenth  century.* 

Basskt,  said  by  l>r  Johnson  to  have  been  invented  at 
Venice,  was  a  very  fashionable  game  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

O.MijRK  was  brought  into  England  by  Catherine  of  Por- 
tugal, queen  to  Charles  II. 

(ji'ADRiLLE,  a  mixlern  game,  bears  great  analogy  to 
ombre,  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  player,  which  is  certainly 
a  great  iniprovenient. 

Wiusr,  or  as  it  was  fonnerly  written,  whisk,  is  a  game 
now  held  in  hi^h  estimation.  At  the  commencement  of  last 
century,  according  to  Swift,  it  was  a  favourite  pastime  with 
clergymen,  who  j^layed  the  game  with  swabbers  ;  the^o  were 
certain  canls  by  wliirh  the  holder  was  entitled  U^  pan  of  the 
stake,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  claim  is  made  for  the 
aces  at  quailrille.  Whist,  in  its  ])resent  slate  of  improve- 
ment,  may  pri)i)erly  be  consiilered  as  a  moilem  game,  and 
was  nnt,  says  the  hon.  JJaines  liarrington,  played  ujon 
priui  iple>  till  aboui  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  mu«h  studied 
by  a  NL-t  of  gentlemen  who  frequented  the  Crown  corfce- 
hcuisc  in  lJcdfonl-rt>w.  Mr  l>arrin|:tt»n*s  paper  on  cord- 
])1a\iiv^  in  tlie  '  An  hxoLvui'"^/  ^vas  jniblished  in  i;-"?;.,!!!!!  the 
author  says  that  the  t*ir>l  meniii.m  he  funis  of  the  .;.\mc  of 
whi^t  is  in  the  '  l»eau\  Stratagem,*  a  lomeJy  by  (ien.  Kar  pihar, 
\y.\\\.  A.M.  1707.  lie  alM>  ihink>.  that  wIun*  mij^ht  have 
oii;,inatetl  from  the  dM  game  of  trum)>.  Coi^rave  explains 
tlu-  liLiuh  \\y)u\  triiMUjihc  in  thi>.  manner;  the  game  called 
riMt.  «'r  trump  ;  al-^o  tin.-  run",  or  trump  in  it. 

I  o  i!ic  -ames  alroily  mentioned  \\\i  may  add  the  follow- 
ing •  /*.//,  . I n d  I !  1  e  //\:h  (i\i mi' :  IWi in  /h,i*'i ;.\-,  / /  V .•  «i/«/ 
A*. .  / »  '/ ,    C '.» .'/ r    C  * . '  «v '  jt,    /■ ; ;  f  ■  C  '1/  /  i/j  ,    /u  ne    A 1  r, -     Quum 

A "/-.//'  .w ; .   / . .";  /i  ; .  ■  .  \    /  \  v;  /;,  v.  ^' .    .  /  /  /  1 '/   .  J/c  ■  W.  -ri ,  J  it  \  7  j  /.    Crib- 

hi...  .\'.\A  ./.'.'  Kurs.     Nearly  all  these  games  may  be  found 

'    r  .    ■  r.   ki-  !,.  :* '.I*,  Mi*?,  vir  «    •:' .n  .i  jn-i't.  j..  i -.a. 
*  I .  :■  .;i- :i  ■-.  I.I  i\  ii.- ihf -.iin«-  li  I?  "  j,'.»iii.- i.,...:|   \i i*  of  !le.ir?s.  pro> 
!.il.lH..S  w.:!;  .il.  ;."■.:;■.*»  hy  (^[Ja  ah  J  Jin.',  ali.  IJ  Cicj.  11.  Cap.  35. 
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in  a  small  book  entitled  the  *■  Complete  Gamester/  with  the 
directions  how  to  play  them.  Crimp ,  mentioned  in  the 
*  Spectator/^  I  take  to  be  a  game  played  with  the  cards,  and 
one  might  be  led  to  think  the  same  of  J^ouid  by  the  wortlmg 
of  the  act  18  Geo.  II.  by  which  it  is  prohibited.  The  words 
are,  *  And  whereas  a  certain  pernicious  game,  called  Roulet, 
or  Roly-poly,  is  daily  practised/  the  act  then  directs  *  that 
no  place  shall  be  kept  for  playing  at  the  said  game  of  roukt, 
or  roly-poly,  or  any  other  game  with  cards  or  dice/  &c. 

XXV.— THE  GAME  OF  GOOSE-AND  OF  THE  SNAKE. 

In  addition  to  the  pastimes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
pages,  I  shall  produce  two  or  three  more ;  and  they  are  such 
as  require  no  skill  in  the  performance,  but  depend  entirely 
upon  chance  for  the  determination  of  the  contest. 

We  have  a  childish  diversion  usually  introduced  at 
Christmas  time,  called  the  Game  of  Goose.  This  game  may 
be  played  by  two  persons ;  but  it  will  readily  admit  of  many 
more ;  it  originated,  I  believe,  in  Germany^  and  is  well  cal* 
CLilatcd  lo  make  chiUlren  ready  at  reckoning  the  produce  of 
two  given  numbers.  The  table  for  i)laying  at  goose  is  usually 
an  im|)rcssion  from  a  copper-plate  pasted  upon  a  cartoon 
about  the  size  of  a  sheet  almanack,  and  divided  into  sixty- 
two  small  compartments  arranged  in  a  spiral  form,  with  a 
large  open  space  in  the  midst  marked  with  the  number 
si.\t\-thiee  ;  the  lesser  comi)artments  have  singly  an  appro- 
priate number  from  one  to  sixty-two  inclusive,  beginning  at 
the  outmost  extremity  of  the  spiral  lines.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play,  every  one  of  the  competitors  puts  a  stake 
into  the  space  at  No.  63.  There  are  also  different  forfeitures 
in  the  course  of  the  game  that  are  added,  and  the  whole 
l)elongs  to  the  winner.  At  No.  5  is  a  bridge  which  claims  a 
forfeit  at  passing;  at  19,  an  alehouse  where  a  forfeit  is  ex- 
acted and  to  stop  two  throws ;  at  30,  a  fountain  where  you 
pay  for  washing  ;  at  42,  a  labyrinth  which  carries  you  back 
to  2;i,.\  at  52,  the  prison  where  you  must  rest  until  relieved 
by  another  casting  the  same  throw ;  at  58,  the  grave  whence 
1  Vol.  V.  No.  323. 
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you  begin  the  game  again ;  and  at  6i,  the  goblet  where  jroa 
pay  for  tasting.'  The  game  is  played  with  two  dice^  asd 
ever)'  player  throws  in  his  turn  as  he  sits  at  the  table :  be 
must  have  a  counter  or  some  other  small  mark  which  he  can 
distinguish  from  the  marks  of  his  antigonists,  and  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  two  numbers  thrown  ui>on  the  dice  he 
places  his  mark ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  throws  a  four  and  a 
five,  which  amount  to  nine,  he  places  his  mark  at  nine  upon 
the  table,  moving  it  the  next  throw  as  many  numbers  forward 
as  the  dice  permit  him,  and  so  on  until  the  game  be  com- 
pleted, namely,  when  the  number  sixty-three  is  made  exactly  j 
all  above  it  the  player  reckons  back,  and  then  throws  again 
in  his  turn.  If  the  second  thrower  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game  casts  the  same  number  as  the  first,  he  takes  up  his 
piece,  and  the  first  |>layer  is  obliged  to  begin  the  game  again. 
If  the  s:ime  thing  ha])pens  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  the 
first  i)layer  goes  back  to  the  place  the  last  came  from.  Ii  is 
called  the  game  of  the  goose,  because  at  cscry  fourth  and 
fifth  coin])artment  in  succession  a  goose  is  depicteil,  and  if 
the  cast  thrown  by  the  player  falls  upon  a  goose,  he  moves 
forward  double  the  number  of  his  throw. 

We  have  aUo  the  (lame  of  Snake,  and  the  more  modem 
Game  of  Matrimony,  with  others  i)f  the  like  kind  ;  formed 
u|)on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  goose,  but  none  of  them, 
accordiiiL;  to  my  opinion,  are  in  the  least  improved  by  the 
variations. 

XXVI.-CROSS  ANP  I'll.K. 

Cross  and  pile,  or  with  us  head  or  tail,  is  a  >illy  pastime 
well  enough  known  anion^  the  l«>west  and  most  vulgar 
tl.isM-N  of  the  coininiiniiy,  and  to  wht»in  it  is  a  I  preNcnt  very 
projierly  connnoi  ;  fi»nner!y.  houexer,  it  heM  a  higher  rank, 
anil  was  introdiice*!  at  the  foiirt.  Kdwarvl  II.  was  i*:irtial  to 
this  and  sut  h  like  frivolous  diver.sit)ns.  and  sinrnt  muih  of 
his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  In  one  of  his  wardrobe 
rolls  we  meet  with  the  following  entries:  'Item,  fuid  to 
Henry,  the  king's  barber,  for  money  whi«  h  he  lent  to  the 

'  S.X*  iKrs  I.uit  iiiii!  Spiu!  M. II I  SOS.  pulih^hcil  at  iliuLi.  1680. 
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king  to  play  at  cross  and  pile,  five  shillings.  Item,  paid  to 
Tires  Barnard,  usher  of  the  king's  chamber,  money  which  he 
lent  the  king,  and  which  he  lost  at  cross  and  pile  j  to  Mon- 
sieur Robert  Wattewille  eightpence/^ 

A  halfpenny  is  generally  now  used  in  playing  this  game  ; 
but  any  other  coin  with  a  head  impressed  on  one  side  will 
answer  the  purpose :  the  reverse  of  the  head  being  called 
the  tail  without  respect  to  the  figure  upon  it,  and  the  same  if 
it  was  blank.  Anciently  the  English  coins  were  stamped  on 
one  side  with  a  cross.  One  person  tosses  the  halfpenny  up 
and  the  other  calls  at  pleasure  head  or  tail ;  if  his  call  lies 
uppermost  when  the  halfpenny  descends  and  rests  upon  the 
ground,  he  wins ;  and  if  on  the  contrary^  of  course  he  loses. 
Cross  and  pile  is  evidently  derived  from  a  pastime  called 
Ostrachinda,  Oerrpairtr^a,  known  in  ancient  times  to  the 
Grecian  boys,  and  practised  by  them  upon  various  occasions  ; 
having  procured  a  shell,  it  was  seared  over  with  pitch  on  one 
side  for  distinction  sake,  and  the  other  side  was  left  white ; 
a  boy  tossed  up  his  shell  and  his  antagonist  called  white  or 
l)la(:k,  Nu^  et  »;yLifpa  (^literally  night  and  day,)  as  he  thought 
proper,  and  his  success  was  determined  by  the  white  or  black 
l)art  of  the  shell  being  uppermost. 

*  Antiq.  Repert.,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I.  The  Ix>rd  of  Mi^^nile  s^id  to  l>c  peculiar  to  the  Enijlish. — IT.  A  '"oart 
Otrictr.-lII.  Ilu'  M-i-itor  of  the  Kings  Revels.- IV,  The  I-orl  -^ 
Mi>nile  and  his  Comluct  R-proUitctl. — V.  The  King  of  Chri*!m.i^— >f 
the  Ctx^knrys.  -\'I.  A  Kini*  of  Cliristmas  at  Norwich.— VII.  Tie 
Kini;  of  the  IVan.— VIII.  Whence  orijjinatefl.  — IX.  Tht-  Fe*Tivx'  of 
Fociis.— X.  Iho  Ph-»v  Hishop.— XI.  'Ilic  Kool-riouRh.— Xll.  F-l-s-t 
G aim -s.— XIII.  .throve  TiieM lay.-  XIV.  IIock-Tui^l.iy  —  XV.  NJar- 
G.unos. — X\'I.  The  I^ird  ami  I-uly  of  the  May. — XVII  (Irind  \!^t- 
Ciaini:  nt  (iixTinskh. —XVIII.  Riiy.il  M.w-ti.»rn'.' at  Sht^Wi^r  .— >:.!!  — 
XIX.  M;iy  Milk-M.tJ(U.— XX.  M.iy  Festival  <»f  ;!iei 'hi mnf>*  S»rt-pr?%. 
—  XXI.  Whitsiin-Oaiiies.  — XXII.' The  Viffil  <if  Sijn:  J.ih'n  tV  Uip- 
ti-it,  huw  kfpt.-  -XXIII.  Its  sup;m>mn1  origin. -- XXIV.  .^^ftin*:  tf  rhe 
Miilsiiinnu.T  W'.itch.-XXV.  I*rtx'«":Nions  on  S:iint  ('Kmrnt''i  md  Sa?nl 
Catht-riiu's  d.iv.  -XXVI.  \V;i'4sails.  XXVII.  Shii*:*— he.innc  .^M 
Harwbi-humc.  -XXVIII.  \V.iki>.-XXIX.  Sund.iy  FiMix.us.  XXX. 
Churili  All's.  -XXXl.  F.iirs,  and  tht-ir  divrr-ionsand  almv'..  — XXXII. 
Ik>nrirt-^.— XXXll  I.  Ilhiniination^.  XXXIV.  Firework*.— XXXV. 
I^)ni|.>M  rin".vi>rk..  XXXVl.  Fireworks  on  Tower-lii:i.  at  Public 
G.irdt-n^,  and  in  rnije.inis. 

I.— Till-:  LORI>  OF  MISRl'MC  TKCUMAR  TO  ENnL.\Nn. 

Ir  is  s:iiil  of  the  I^hl^ILsIi,  that  formerly  they  were 
remarkable  for  the  maniK-r  in  whirh  tlu-y  rclcbr.itcd  the 
festival  of  Christmas  ;  ai  whii  h  seastm  they  ;ulmitted  variety 
of  spori'^  ami  iia^iimes  not  known,  or  little  prac  ti<e«l.  in  other 
coiintrii-.'  'I"he  nun  k  prime,  or  lonl  of  misrule,  whose 
reJLin  e\icinle»l  throirji  tlie  ^Teater  part  of  the  holiilavs.  is  par- 
tit  iilarly  rnnirkeil  l»y  foreign  writers,  who  ron'*i"ler  him  as  a 
persnn.i^e  ranly  to  be  met  with  out  of  Kn>ilan«l ;-  ami,  two 
or  three  eeni'iries  bark,  perhaps  this  olisenaiion  mi^ht  be 
consistent  with  the  triitli  ;  but  I  trii^t  we  shall  ujHjn  due 
examiii.iiion  be  reaily  t')  ( iHKliiile,  tliat  anciently  this  frolick- 
soiiie  m>n.irj  h  was  wlU  knnwn  np<m  the  continent,  where  he 
probably  received  his  first  !i«)n«^iirs.  In  this  kin^:;«loin  his 
jjower  ami  his  iliL^niiies  suffereil  no  diminution,  but  on  the 
contrary  were  establislieil  by  ri»>.il  authority,  ami  continuotl 
after  they  had  cease<l  to  exist  elsewhere.     Hut  even  with  us 

*  .*vir  lTitri-l:ii  Ti'iri. 
•  I'oly  lure  Vergd  de  Rirruiii  I[i\c-nt.,  lib.  v.  cap.  a. 
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his  government  has  been  extinct  for  many  yearSj  and  his  name 
and  his  offices  are  nearly  forgotten.  In  some  great  families, 
and  also  sometimes  at  court,  this  officer  was  called  the  Abbot 
of  Misrule.  Leland  says,  'This  Christmas*  I  saw  no  dis- 
guiseings  at  court,  and  right  few  pi  ayes ;  but  there  was  an 
abbot  of  misrule  that  made  much  sport,  and  did  right  well 
his  office.' 2  In  Scotland  he  was  called  the  Abbot  of  Un* 
reason,  and  prohibited  there  in  1555  by  the  parliamem.* 
No  doubt  in  many  instances  the  privileges  allowed  to  this 
merry  despot  were  abused,  and  not  unfrequently  productive 
of  immorality  ;  the  institution  itself,  even  if  we  view  it  in 
its  most  favourable  light,  is  puerile  and  ridiculous,  adapted 
to  the  ages  of  ignorance,  when  more  rational  amusements 
were  not  known,  or  at  least  not  fashionable. 

II.— THE  LORD  OF  MISRULE  A  COURT  OFFICER. 

Holingshed,  speaking  of  Christmas,  calls  it,  *  What  time 
there  is  alwayes  one  appointed  to  make  sporte  al  courte 
called  commonly  lorde  of  misrule*  whose  office  is  not  im- 
knowne  to  such  as  have  bene  brought  up  in  noblemen's 
houses  and  among  great  housekeepers,  which  use  liberal 
feasting  in  the  season.'^  Again  :  '  At  the  feast  of  Christmas,' 
says  Stow,  '  in  the  king's  court  wherever  he  chanced  to  reside, 
there  was  aj)[)ointed  a  lord  of  misrule,  or  master  of  merry 
disports  ;  the  same  merry  fellow  made  his  appearance  at  the 
house  of  every  nobleman  and  person  of  distinction,  and 
among  the  rest  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and  the  sheriffs 
had  severally  of  them  their  lord  of  misrule,  ever  contend- 
ing, without  (juarrel  or  olTence,  who  should  make  the  rarest 
pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders ;  this  pageant  potentate 
began  his  rule  at  All-hallow  eve,  and  continued  the  same  till 
the  morrow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification ;  in  which 
space  there  were  fnie  and  subtle  disguisings,  masks,  and 
mummeries.'^ 

I  An.  4  Hen.  VII.  A.D.  1489.  •  Collect.,  vol.  iii.  Append.,  p.  256. 

^  S.-f^  Warton's  Hist.  Kng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

*  Chron.  of  Brit.,  vol.  iii.  fol.  1317.  *  Survey  of  London,  p.  79. 
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III.— THE  MASTER  OF  THE  KING'S  REVELS. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  at  Christinas  tune,  a 
gentleman  named  George  Ferrers,  who  was  a  lawyer,  a  poet, 
and  an  historian,  was  appointed  by  the  council  to  bear  this 
office ;  *  and  he,*  says  HoHngshcd,  '  being  of  better  calling 
than  commonly  his  predecessors  had  been  before,  received 
all  his  commissions  and  warrauntes  by  the  name  of  master 
of  the  kinge*s  pastimes ;  which  gentleman  so  well  supplied 
his  office,  both  of  shew  of  sundry  sights,  and  de\'ises  of  rare 
invention,  and  in  act  of  divers  interludes,  and  matters  of 
pastime,  ])Iayed  by  persons,  as  not  only  satisfied  the  common 
sorte,  but  also  were  verie  well  liked  and  allowed  by  the 
council,  and  others  of  skill  in  lyke  pastimes  ;  but  best  by  the 
young  king  himselfe,  as  appeared  by  his  princely  liberalide 
in  rewarding  that  service.'  It  was  certainly  an  act  of  much 
policy  in  the  council  to  appoint  so  judicious  and  respect- 
able an  officer  for  the  department  at  this  time,  and  was 
done  in  order  to  counteract  by  shows  and  pastimes  the  dis- 
content that  prevailed,  and  divert  the  mind  of  the  king  from 
rctleiriing  too  deeply  upon  the  condemnation  of  his  uncle  the 
duke  of  Somerset. 

IV.-TUli:   LORD   OF   MlSRl'LE-AM)   HIS   CONDUCT 
KKrkOBATKl). 

This  master  of  mcrr>'  disports  was  not  confined  to  the 
couit.  nor  to  the  houses  of  the  opuleni,  he  was  also  elected 
in  various  parishes,  where,  indeed,  his  reign  seems  to  have 
been  of  shorter  dale.  Thilip  Stul»l»s,  who  liveil  at  the  close 
of  the  sixlecuth  ( entury,  |>hucs  this  whimsical  personage, 
with  his  lolIt)wcrs.  in  a  very  tK'':radinL;  jmint  of  \iew.*  I 
shall  ^ive  the  pass.i-e  in  the  author's  own  words,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  tomnient  ujwm  them.  *  I'irst  of  all.  the  wilde 
heades  of  the  pari^li  flocking  t<»gith«'r,  (huse  them  a  graund 
raptaine  of  mischiefe,  whom  they  innoble  with  the  title  of 
Lonl  of  Misnile;  and  him  they  trowne  with  great  solemnity, 
and  ai1o]it  for  their  king.  This  king  annoynted  chooseth 
>  Anatiiniic  uf  Abuser,  printed  A.  D.  1595. 
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forth  twentie,  fourty,  threescore,  or  an  hundred  lustie  guttes, 
like  to  himself,  to  waite  upon  his  lordly  majesty,  and  to 
guarde  his  noble  person*  Then  every  one  of  these  men  he 
investeth  with  his  liveries  of  grccne,  yclJow,  or  some  other 
light  wanton  colour,  and  as  though  they  were  not  gawdy 
ynough,  they  bedecke  themselves  with  scaiffes,  ribbons,  and 
laces,  hanged  all  over  with  gold  ringes,  prelious  stones*  and 
other  jewels.  This  done,  they  tie  aboute  either  legge 
twentie  or  fourtie  belles,  with  riche  handkerchiefes  in  their 
handes,  and  sometimes  laide  acrosse  over  their  shoulders 
and  neckes,  borrowed,  for  the  most  part,  of  their  pretie 
mopsies  and  loving  Bessics,  Thus  all  thinges  set  in  order, 
then  have  they  their  hobby  horses,  their  dragons,  and  other 
antiques,  together  with  their  baudie  pipers,  and  thnndring 
drummers,  to  strike  up  the  devil's  daunce  with  all  Then 
march  this  heathen  company  towards  the  church,  their 
pypers  pyping,  their  drummers  thundring,  their  stu rapes 
dauncing,  their  belles  jyngling,  their  handkerchiefes  flutter- 
ing aboute  their  heades  like  maddemen,  thtnr  hobbic  horses 
and  other  monsters  skirmishing  amongst  the  throng :  and  in 
this  sorte  they  go  to  the  church,  though  the  minister  be 
at  prayer  or  preaching,  dauncing  and  singing  hke  devils 
incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  noise  that  no  man  can  heare 
his  owne  voyce.  Then  the  foolish  people  they  looke,  they 
stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleerc,  and  mount  upon  the  formes 
and  pewes  to  see  these  goodly  pageants  solemnized.  Then 
after  this,  aboute  the  church  they  go  againe  and  againe,  and 
so  fourthe  into  the  churche  yard,  where  they  have  commonly 
their  sommer-halls,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banquetting- 
houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  daunce  all 
that  day,  and  paradventure  all  that  night  too  ;  and  thus 
these  terrestrial  furies  spend  the  sabbath  day.  Then,  for  the 
further  innobHng  of  this  honourable  lardane,  lord  I  should 
say,  they  have  certaine  papers  wherein  is  painted  some 
babelerie  '  or  other  of  imagerie  worke,  and  these  they  call  my 
Lord  of  Misrule's  badges  or  cognizances.  These  they  give  to 
every  one  that  will  give  them  money  to  maintain  them  in  this 
1  Childish,  trifling. 
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their  heathenish  devilrie ;  and  who  will  not  show  himself 
buxome  to  them  and  give  them  money,  they  shall  be  moi  ked 
and  flouted  shamefully;  yea,  and  many  times  carried  upon  a 
cowlstafTe,  and  dived  over  heade  and  cares  in  water,  or 
otherwise  most  horribly  abused.  And  so  l>csoiteii  arc  stunt, 
that  they  not  only  ^nvc  thcni  money,  but  weare  their  liad^cs 
or  cognizances  in  their  hates  or  capjn-'s  openly.  Another 
sorte  of  fiinlasticall  foolcs  bring  to  these  helhounds,  ihc 
Lord  of  Misrule  and  his  com])li(  es,  >ome  bread,  some  good 
ale,  some  new  cheese,  some  old  ( hcese,  some  custardcs, 
some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some  tlauns,  some  tartcs, 
some  crenmc,  some  meat,  some  one  thini;,  and  some 
another.'  Hence  it  sho\iM  seem  the  Loni  of  Misrule  was 
sometimes  j^resident  over  the  summer  sports.  The  author 
has  di.'>tin«;uished  this  pageantry  from  the  May-game*,  the 
wakes,  and  the  chiin  li-alcs,  t)f  which,  1  shouUl  otherwise 
have  thought,  it  mi^ht  have  been  a  component  jurt 

V.-TIIK    KIN(;    OK    CIIKISTM.VS. 

The  society  beloni;in,L:  to  Lincoln's-inn  had  anciently  an 
offi(cr  chosen  at  this  season,  who  was  honoured  I  with  the 
title  of  kin^'  of  Christma>-day,  bee  ause  he  j«residod  in  the 
hall  upon  tliat  »lay.  Ill  is  itinporary  jMitenutc  had  a 
marshal  an<l  a  siiward  to  att<.-nd  upon  him.  'I'he  m.irsh.il,  in 
the  absence  <>f  the  monarch,  wa.^  permitted  to  assume  his 
state,  and  upon  New-WarVtlay  he  sat  as  kinj:  in  the  hall 
when  the  master  nf  the  revels,  durinij  the  time  of  dining, 
supplied  the  marslMl's  place.  I'pon  rhildermas-ilay  they 
had  another  otfn  cr,  <lenoiniMale«l  the  King  of  the  Cocknej^s, 
who  also  jire-^ided  on  the  day  of  his  appointment,  and  had 
his  inlerii^r  oti'i<  er.s  to  wait  up<»n  him.' 

VI.    -A    KIN<;   (II    cnKI>IM.\.S  AT  NOKWKU. 

In  the  history  of  Norfulk-  meniif>n  is  nude  t)f  a  pai:cani 
exhiliiieii  at  Norwit  h  upon  a  Shrove  TueMJay,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  March,  *  wlicn  one  rode  through  the 

*   1  *ut;il. ill's  nri^jiiif.  |uri>iiLi.Lif^.  ful.  247. 
3  liy  Uiomtkclj,  vuL  ix.  p.  3. 
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street,  having  his  horse  trapped  with  tyn  foyle  and  other 
nyse  disgysynges,  crowned  as  K]mg  of  Christmas,  in  token 
that  the  season  should  end  with  the  twelve  moneths  of  the 
year;  and  afore ^  hym  went  yche*  moneth  dysgysyd  as  the 
season  requiryd' 

VII.— THE  KING  OF  THE  BEAU. 

The  dignified  persons  above  mentiom:d  were,  I  preMmc, 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  King  of  the  Bcid,  whole 
reign  commenced  upon  the  vigil  of  th  '  h.tity^  or  upon 
the  day  itself.     We  read  that,  some  ^a*k,  Ml  wit 

a  common  Christmas  gambol  in  both  fitir  titiiver>itte»f  aaiI 
continued/  at  the  commencement  of  thr  l^t  cirtitijry,  *  %^  \m 
usual  in  other  places,  to  give  the  name  rA  king  of  q^tvu  to 
that  person  whose  extraordinary  good  \mk  %i  mm  to  Mt 
upon  that  part  of  a  divided  cake  which  wa%  honoured  ftlKiftt 
the  others  by  having  a  bean  in  it*  *  Tl  -  reukr  wifl  nii4ll^ 
trace  the  vestige  of  this  custom,  though  ^mw^AM  4ifl«r«i>fl)f 
managed,  and  without  the  l)can,  in  th<  |>f*-ti--fU  hiMIki'1  nf 
tlra\vin;^%  as  it  is  railed,  for  kin;.^  .iud  <jii<'<'Jj  ujyoiJ  TwrJIth 
(lay.  I  will  not  |>r<:t<-rj'!  to  s.iy  in  a/i*  j«ijt  liiiir^,  Un  tlir  tillr 
is  l)v  no  means  of  r<:' cnt  'lit'r,  lli.it  tli«r  <  1«  <  Uo/i  o<  thi:5 
n^'jnan  h,  the  Kin;.;  of  tli<:  l^.ifi,  drpch'!*-'!  <iilj/fly  ii|>oiJ  the 
decision  of  fortune  :  the  words  o(  an  ol<l  kaleii<la/  \ n'\t nv^tm^L 
U)  the  Ronii-,!)  <  hnr*  h  *  s«-. m  U)  f.ivour  a  ttmUAty  o|/i/iion  ; 
they  are  to  this  eli»:<  t  :  On  ihe-  hldj  of  Jaiiuary,  ihr  vj^jl  of 
the  Kpiphany,  tlie  Km;.;,  of  the  jican  a/e  rfcale«i  z*^  .i\A  on 
the  sixth  the  fe.ist  of  the  kn);.'s  slia))  he  h<'l<l,  an«l  A^n  of  tlic 
(jueen  ;  and  let  the  h  in']ije-tin;-;  h(r  '  onlinne<l  for  inMiy  daytj. 
At  court,  in  the  eii^hlli  )<rar  of  Jvlward  III.,  thi:5  niajebtitj 
title  was  conferred  uj>on  one  of  the  kin;^';>  niiiisticisi,  ai>  we 
find  by  an  entry  in  a  conij>iJtus  so  <laled,  wliich  bUiles  that 
sixty  shillings  were  given  hy  tlie  kin;^,  iii></n  tlie  <lay  of  the 
l^l)ij)hany,  to  Regan  the  trumpeter  and  his  asj>0(  iates,  the 
court  minstrels,  in  the  name  of  King  of  the  Jiean.*^ 

'   P)-f(>re.  '  Kacli,  2  \UAniw\  Autiq.  Vulg.,  cliap.  xvii. 

•*  (  itrd  by  Mr  Rrand.  noteri  to  V^Airnn,  j>,  2*^5. 

^   kfj^L's  I'".il'is  crrantur. 

*  In  noniiiie  Regis  dc  I'aM.     MS,  Coll.  Nero,  C.  viii. 
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VIII.— WHENCE  THESE  MOCK   DIGNITIES    WERE 
DERIVED. 

Selclen  asserts/  and  in  my  opinion  i^ith  great  justice, 
that  all  these  whimsical  transpositions  of  dignity  are  derived 
from  the  anrient  Saturnalia,  or  Feasts  of  Saturn,  when  the 
masters  waited  upon  their  ser\'ants,  who  were  honoure<l  with 
mock  titles,  and  permittee  1  to  assume  the  state  and  deport- 
ment of  their  lords.  These  fooleries  were  exceedingly 
popular,  and  continued  to  be  practised  long  after  the  estab- 
lishment 01  Christianity,  in  defiance  of  the  threatenings  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy,  who,  finding  it  impos^ilile 
to  divert  the  stream  of  vulgar  prejudice,  permittctl  ihem  lo 
be  exercised,  l)ut  changeil  the  primitive  object  of  devotion  ; 
so  that  the  same  unhallowed  orgies,  which  had  disgraced 
the  worship  of  a  heathen  deity,  were  dedicated,  as  it  u as 
called,  to  the  service  of  the  true  Ciod,  and  sanctioneil  by 
the  appellation  of  a  ChriNtian  institulivm.  From  this  pol- 
luted stock  branch eil  out  variety  of  unseemly  and  immoral 
sports  ;  but  none  of  them  more  darinj:ly  impious  and  out- 
rageous to  common  sense,  than  the  I-'estival  of  Fools,  in 
which  the  most  sacretl  rites  and  (*eremonies  of  the  church 
were  turned  into  riili<  ule.  and  the  ecclesiastics  themselves 
j>articipaied  in  the  abDminaMe  pr«>faiuitions.  'I'he  following 
outlines  of  this  al»iird  divcr>ion  will  no  doubt  be  thought 
suffu  ient. 

IX.— TlIF  ir.STIVAL  c^F  r«M)l.S. 

In  rai  li  of  the  catlu<!ral  rluin  hes  there  was  a  bishop,  or 
an  an  li1.i>iu)j",  i»f  tools  elected;  ancl  in  the  churches  ixn- 
nuMliaicly  tleptnilcnt  npnn  the  papal  see  a  j>oi>e  of  fools. 
These  MMck  pi.mtiM^  ha<l  iisualiy  a  prn]»cr  Miii  of  ecclesiastics 
who  aitcii<le<l  up«»n  tliem.  and  asNJsicd  at  the  di\ine  ser\ice, 
most  of  them  attire<l  in  riiiiruliMis  dresM-s  resembling  pan- 
ton  jimical  i)layers  and  buffoons  ;  they  were  accom|»anie<i  by 
large  crowtls  of  the  laity,  some  bein^  di^guised  with  mxsks 
%j\  a  monstrous  fa^hinn.  and  others  having  their  faces  smut- 

A  TaLlo'Iulk.  I.>jni2un,  i6?9.  title  Chri&tmas. 
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ted ;  in  one  instance  to  frighten  the  beholders,  and  in  the 
other  to  excite  their  laughter:  and  some,  again j  assuming 
the  habits  of  females,  practised  all  the  wanton  airs  of  tlie 
loosest  and  most  abandoned  of  the  sex.  During  the  divine 
service  this  motley  crowd  were  not  contented  with  singing 
of  indecent  songs  in  the  choir,  but  some  of  them  ate,  and 
drank,  and  played  at  dice  upon  the  altar,  by  the  side  of  the 
priest  who  celebrated  the  mass.  After  the  service  they  put 
filth  into  the  censers,  and  ran  about  the  church,  leaping, 
dancing,  laughing,  singing,  breaking  obscene  jests,  and  ex- 
posing themselves  in  the  most  unseemly  attitudes  ^i-ith 
shameless  impudence.^  Another  part  of  these  ridiculous 
ceremonies  was,  to  shave  the  precentor  of  fools  upon  a  stage 
erected  before  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  populace  \ 
and  during  the  operation,  he  amused  them  with  lewd  and 
vulgar  discourses,  2  accompanied  by  actions  equally  repre- 
hensible. The  bishop,  or  the  pope,  of  fools  performed  the 
divine  service  habited  in  the  pontiJical  garments,  and  gave 
his  benediction  to  the  people  before  they  quitted  the  church. 
He  was  afterwards  seated  in  an  open  carriage,  and  drawn 
about  to  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  attended  by  a  large 
train  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  promiscuously  mingled 
together ;  and  many  of  the  most  profligate  of  the  latter 
assumed  clerical  habits  in  order  to  give  their  impious  fool- 
eries the  greater  effect ;  they  had  also  with  them  carts  filled 
with  ordure,  which  they  threw  ocoisionally  upon  the  popu- 
lace assembled  to  see  the  procession.^  These  spectacles 
were  always  exhibited  at  Christmas-time,  or  near  to  it,  but 
not  confined  to  one  particular  day.  It  was  sometimes  on 
Christmas-day,  and  on  the  feasts  of  St  Stephen,  St  John, 
the  Innocents,  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  &c.*  When 
the  ceremony  took  place  upon  St  Stephen's-day,  they  sang, 
as  part  of  the  mass,  a  burlesque  composition  called  the 
'  Prose  of  the  Ass,  or  the  Fool's  Prose.'     It  was  performed 

>  Circular  Letter  addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  France,  by  P.  do  Blois,  pub- 
li:jhed  in  14-14. 

-   Uet^ister  dc  Eglise  dc  S.  Stephen  de  Dijon,  1494. 

^  \\  de  Blois.  ut  supra. 

*  Encyclopikiie  Fran9oise,  article  F^te  des  Fous. 
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foreign  writer,  also  tells  us  that  he  saw  'in  England,  the 
country  people  bring  home/  from  the  harvest  field,  I  pre- 
sume he  means,  '  a  figure  made  with  com,  round  which  the 
men  and  the  women  were  promiscuously  singing,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  i)iix:r  or  a  drum.'*  *In  the  north.'  says  Mr 
Brand,  '  not  half  a  century  ago,  they  used  eveT>"  where  to 
dress  up  a  figure  something  similar  to  that  just  described,  at 
the  end  of  har\est,  which  they  called  a  kern-baby,  plainly  a 
corruption  of  corn-baby  as  the  kern  or  chum  5upi)er  is  of 
com-sui>per/' 

The  harvest-supper  in  some  places  is  called  a  mell- 
sui>per,  and  a  chum-supper.  Mcll  is  plainly  derived  from 
the  French  word  meslcr,  to  mingle  together,  the  master  and 
servant  promiscuously  at  the  same  table.'  At  the  mell- 
supper,  lioume*  tells  us,  *thc  scr\'ant  and  his  master  are 
alike,  and  cver\-  thing  is  done  with  equal  freeilom  ;  ihcr  sh 
at  the  same  table,  converse  freely  together,  and  S(>end  the 
remaining  part  of  the  night  in  dancing  and  singing,  without 
any  dilTerence  or  distinction.  'There  was/ continues  my 
author,  *  a  custom  among  the  heathens  much  like  this  at  the 
gathering  of  their  harvest,  when  the  servants  were  indulged 
with  their  liberty,  and  juit  ui)on  an  eiiuality  with  their 
masters  for  a  certain  time.  Probably  both  of  them  origin- 
ated from  the  Jewish  feast  of  tabernacles.'* 

XXVIII. -WAKKS. 

The  wakes  when  first  in^tituteil  in  this  country  were 
established  upon  religi<nis  principles,  and  greatly  resembled 
the  an  i]i;e,  .AvaTcn,  or  love  feasts  of  the  early  Christians.  It 
seems,  however,  (le.ir.  that  they  derived  their  orijiin  from 
SOUK-  in(Hc-  ancient  ritrs  prartist-d  in  the  times  of  i paganism. 
Hente  I'ope  (lre.::or\-,  in  his  letter  to  Melitus.  a  British 
abbot,  says,  'whereas  the  pe<Jple  were  a*  nisiomcd  to  sacnilce 
many  oxen  in  honour  of  daemon'?,  lot  them  celebrate  a  re^ 
lii^ious  .ind  solemn  festival,  ant  I  not  slay  the  .inim.ils.  ili.Utolo. 
>  l'r.i«fi'.-nit'  titocinc  .lut  r>mfMnn.     Morr-in.   iVprav.  Rr!iq    Ong    fa 

-  I'r.ir.l  •.  t»l»s«:n.itu»"*'n  P.-.iirn*-*  Vuljj   Au'ii  .  vha|».  %x\:.  p     -rj. 
'  IJ'SJ.  •  ViiIk-  AnU'j.  ut  Mif.r.i  '   ILiU. 
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to  the  devil,  but  to  be  eaten  by  themselves,  ad  laudem  Dei, 
to  the  praise  of  God.'^  These  festivals  were  primitively  held 
upon  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  each  district, 
or  the  birth-day  of  the  saint  whose  relics  were  therein  de- 
posited, or  to  whose  honour  it  was  consecrated  j  for  which 
purpose  the  people  were  directed  to  make  booths  aiid  tents 
with  the  boughs  of  trees  adjoining  to  the  churches»  circ4 
easdem  ecclesias,^  and  in  them  to  celebrate  the  feast  with 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  In  process  of  time  the  people 
assembled  on  the  vigil,  or  evening  preceding  the  saint*s-day, 
and  came,  says  an  old  author,  *to  churcbe  with  candellys 
burnyng,  and  would  wake,  and  come  toward  night  to  the 
church  in  their  devocion,'*  agreeable  to  the  re<5iiisition  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  canons  established  by  king  Edgar, 
whereby  those  who  came  to  the  wake  were  ordered  to  pray 
devoutly,  and  not  to  betake  themselves  to  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  The  necessity  for  this  restriction  plainly  in- 
dicates that  abuses  of  this  religious  institution  began  to  make 
their  appearance  as  early  as  the  tenth  century-  The  author 
above  cited  goes  on,  '  and  afterwards  the  pepul  fell  to 
letcherie,  and  songs,  and  daunses,  with  harping  and  piping, 
and  also  to  glotony  and  sinne ;  and  so  tourned  the  holyness 
to  ( ursydness  ;  wlierctbrc  holy  faders  ordeyned  the  pepuU 
to  Ic'vc  that  waking  and  to  fast  the  evyn,  but  it  is  called 
vigilia,  that  is  waking,  in  English,  and  eveyn,  for  of  eveyn 
they  wore  wont  to  come  to  chiirche.'  In  proportion  as  these 
festivals  deviated  from  the  original  design  of  their  institution, 
they  became  more  poj)iilar,  the  conviviality  was  extended, 
and  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  which  the 
chur(  h  belonged  were  present  at  them,  but  they  were  joined 
by  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  parishes,  who 
flocked  together  upon  these  occasions,  and  the  greater  the 
reputation  of  the  tutelar  saint,  the  greater  generally  was  the 
promiscuous  assembly.  The  pedlars  and  hawkers  attended 
to  sell  their  wares,  and  so  by  degrees  the  religious  wake  was 
converted  into  a  secular  fair.     The  riot  and  debaucheries 

1   Bede.  Eccl.  Hi^t.,  lib.  I.  cap.  30.  «  Ibid. 

*  Homily  for  the  Vigil  of  St  John  Baptist.     MS.  Harl. 
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which  eventually  took  place  at  these  noctunuJ  mcetiiigSy 
became  so  offensive  to  religious  persons  that  they  were  sap- 
pressed,  and  regular  fairs  established,  to  be  held  oo  the 
saint's  day,  or  upon  some  other  day  near  to  it  as  might  be 
most  convenient;  and  if  the  place  did  not  admit  of  any 
traffic  of  consequence,  the  time  was  spent  in  festive  mirdi 
and  vulgar  amusements.  These  fairs  still  retain  tlic  ancient 
name  of  wakes  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

XXIX.— SUNDAY  FESTIVALS. 

'  In  the  northern  parts  of  this  nation,'  says  Boume,  '  the 
inhabitants  of  most  country  villages  are  wont  to  obser\-e  some 
Sunday  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  the  other  coouimmi 
Sundays  of  the  year,  namely,  the  Sunday  after  the  day  of 
dedication  of  their  church/  that  is,  the  Sunday  after  the 
saint's  day  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  •  Then  the 
people  deck  themselves  in  their  gaudiest  clothes^  and  have 
open  doors  and  splendid  entertainments  for  the  reception  and 
treating  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  visit  them  on  that 
occasion  from  each  neighbouring  town.  The  morning  is 
si)ent  for  the  most  {xirt  at  church,  though  not  as  that  morning 
was  wont  to  be  sf*ent,  with  the  commemoration  of  the  saint 
or  martyr  ;  nor  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  builder  and 
ent lower.'  Heing  come  from  church,  the  remaining  part  %i 
the  <l:iy  is  si>ent  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  so  is  a  day  or 
two  afienvanls,  together  with  all  sorts  of  rural  pastimes  and 
exercises,  such  as  dancing  on  the  green,  wrestling,  cudgelling, 
antl  the  hke.  *  In  the  northern  jurts,  the  Sumlay's  feasting 
is  alino*>t  lost,  anil  tliey  observe  only  one  day  for  the  whole:, 
whit  h  amunj;  tliem  is  calleil  hopjiing,  I  supfKisc  from  the 
dancinL:  and  other  exercises  then  practiseil.  Here  they  used 
to  end  many  iiiiarrels  between  neighbour  and  neighbour,  and 
hither  came  the  wives  in  comely  manner,  and  they  which 
Were  of  the  better  sort  hail  their  mantles  carried  with  them, 
as  well  for  show  as  to  keep  them  from  the  cold  at  the  table. 
'I'liese  mantles  also  many  did  use  at  the  churches,  at  the 
morrow  nusscs,  and  at  other  times.'* 

'   .\ntiq.  Vuljj.    ».?;aj».  30. 
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XXX.— CHURCH-ALES, 

The  Church-ales,  called  also  Easter-ales,  and  Whitsim- 
ales,  from  their  being  sometimes  held  on  EasterSunday^  and 
on  Whit-Sunday,  or  on  some  of  the  holidays  that  follow  them, 
certainly  originated  from  the  wakes.  The  churchwardens 
and  other  chief  parish  officers  observing  the  wakes  to  be 
more  popular  than  any  other  holidays,  rightly  conceived, 
that  by  establishing  oUier  institutions  somewhat  similar  to 
them,  they  might  draw  together  a  large  company  of  people, 
and  annually  collect  from  them,  gratuitously  as  it  were,  such 
sums  of  money  for  the  support  and  repairs  of  the  church, 
as  would  be  a  great  easement  to  the  parish  rates.  By  way 
of  enticement  to  the  populace  they  brewed  a  certain  portion 
of  strong  ale,  to  be  ready  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  fes- 
tival, which  they  sold  to  them ;  and  most  of  the  better  sort, 
in  addition  to  what  they  paid  for  their  drink ^  contributed 
something  towards  the  collection  ;  but  in  some  instances  the 
inhabitants  of  one  or  more  parishes  were  mulcted  in  a  cer* 
tain  sum  according  to  mutual  agreement,  as  we  find  by  an 
ancient  stipulation,'  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  *  The 
parishioners  of  Elvertoon  and  those  of  Okebrook  in  Derby- 
shire agree  jointly  to  brew  four  ales,  and  every  ale  of  one 
(juarter  of  malt,  between  this'-^  and  the  feast  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  next  comming,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  said 
town  of  Okebrook  shall  be  at  the  several  ales ;  and  every 
husband  and  his  wife  shall  pay  two  pence,  and  every  cottager 
one  penny.  And  the  inhabitants  of  Elverton  shall  have  and 
receive  all  the  profits  comming  of  the  said  ales,  to  the  use 
and  behoof  of  the  church  of  Elverton  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Elverton  shall  brew  eight  ales  betwixt  this  and  the  feast 
of  Saint  John,  at  which  ales  the  inhabitants  of  Okebrook 
shall  come  and  pay  as  before  rehearsed ;  and  if  any  be  away 
one  ale,  he  is  to  pay  at  t'oder  ale  for  both.'  In  Cornwall 
the  church-ales  were  ordered  in  a  different  manner ;  for  there 
two  young  men  of  a  parish  were  annually  chosen  by  their 

1  Dodsworth  s  MSS.  Bid.  Bob.,  vol.  148,  fol.  97. 
^  That  is,  the  time  the  conu^ct  was  made. 


-.^.^   ictju   uii    men  uwii  Mi 
\H)\[hm  U)  tiic  ^toik.     \\'ncn 
)i'.-.»l  ill  tiicir  a«  <  ouiUn  io  llic 
js  L\rcc«lciii  ihc  ili.'>l)ur:>emoni 
any  extraordinary  charges  axis 
To  wliat  has  been  said  u 
add  tlie  following  extract  from 
quoted,  who  lived  in  the  reig 
writings^  are   pointed  against 
moralities  of  his  time.     '  In  cert 
drunken  Bacchus  bears  swaie  a^ 
^Vhitsunday,  or  some  other  tinr. 
they  call  them,  of  every  i)arish,  w 
paribh,  i)rovide  half  a  score  or 
whereof  some  they  buy  of  the  c 
given  to  them  of  the  i>anshioners 
ferring  somewhat,  according  to  hii 
made  into  very  strong  ale,  or  be< 
the  church  3  or  in  some  other  pla< 
'i'hen,  when  this  nippitatum,  this 
this  nectar  of  life,  is  set  abroach, 
soone:>t  to  it,  and  spends  the  m 
the  godliest  nun  of  all  the  rest,  £ 
because  it  is  s])ent  ui)on  his  chur 
which  they  say,  they  Inrstow  that  i 
for  the  rcpaire  of  their  chun^^-- 
boc>l'--  •'  - 
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to  that  above  cited,  and  says  they  were  *  the  sources  of  glut- 
tonie  and  drunkenness ;' and  adds,  *many  spend  more  at 
one  of  these  wakesses  than  in  all  the  whole  year  besides/  It 
has  before  been  observed  that  this  author  is  very  severe  upon 
most  of  the  popular  sports ;  but  in  justice  to  him  I  may  add, 
that  similar  complaints  have  been  exhibited  against  the 
church-ales  and  wakes  in  times  greatly  anterior  to  his  exist- 
ence. And,  indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  wakes  and  fairs  as 
they  are  conducted  in  the  present  day,  I  tiusi  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  own  that  they  are  by  no  means  proper  schools  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  morals. 

The  ingenious  researcher  into  the  causes  of  melancholy 
thinks  that  these  kinds  of  amusement  ought  not  to  be  denied 
to  the  commonalty.*  Chaucer,  in  the  Ploughman's  Tale,  re- 
proves the  priests  because  they  were  more  attentive  to  the 
practice  of  secular  pastimes  than  to  the  administration  of  tli«^ir 
holy  functions,  saying  they  were  expert 

At  the  wrestlynge  and  at  the  wake. 
And  chefe  chauntours  at  the  nale, 

Markette  beaters,  and  medlyng  make, 
Hopi^Kin  and  houters  with  hove  and  hale. 

XXXL— FAIRS. 

The  church-ales  have  long  been  discontinued  ;  the  wakes 
are  still  kept  up  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
neither  they  nor  the  fairs  maintain  their  former  importance  ; 
many  of  both,  and  most  of  the  latter,  have  dwindled  into  mere 
markets  for  petty  traffic,  or  else  they  are  confined  to  the  pur- 
poses of  drinking,  or  the  displayment  of  vulgar  pastimes. 
These  pastimes,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  occur  to  my 
memory,  I  shall  mention  here  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  pass 
on  to  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter.  In  a  paper  belong- 
ing to  the  '  Spectator '  -  there  is  a  short  description  of  a  coun- 
try wake.  '  I  found,'  says  the  author,  *  a  ring  of  cudgel- 
j)layers,  who  were  breaking  one  another's  heads  in  order  to 
make  some  impression  on  their  mistresses'  hearts.'  He  then 
came  to  'a  foot-ball  match,'  and  afterwards  to  *a  ring  of 

•   Burton,  Anat.  Melancholy,  part  ii.  sect.  2,  cap.  4. 
■•'  \'ol.  ii.  No.  lOi,  first  printed  1711. 
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wrestlers.*  Here  he  observes,  '  the  squire  of  the  parish  alvay« 
treats  the  company  every  year  with  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and 
proposes  a  beaver  hat  as  a  recompence  to  him  who  gives 
the  most  falls/  The  last  sport  he  mentions  is  pitching  the 
bar.  But  he  might,  and  with  great  proprietj-,  have  ad^ied 
most  of  the  games  in  practice  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  peoi)le  that  have  been  specified  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  perhaps  the  whistling  match  recorded  in  another 
paper.*  *  The  prize/  we  are  told,  *  was  one  guinea,  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  ablest  whistler ;  that  is,  he  that  could 
whistle  clearest,  and  go  through  his  tune  without  laughing,  to 
which  at  the  same  time  he  was  provoked  by  the  antic  pos- 
tures of  a  merry-andrew,  who  was  to  stand  upon  the  stage 
and  play  his  tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  performer.  There  were 
three  comi)etitors  ;  the  two  first  failed,  but  the  third,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  zany  and  all  his  arts,  whistled  through  two  tunes 
with  so  settled  a  countenance  that  he  bore  away  the  prize,  to 
the  great  admiraiion  of  the  spectators.'  This  jiajHrr  was 
written  by  Aildisun,  who  assures  us  he  was  present  at  the  per- 
fonnance,  which  took  place  at  Bath  about  the  \ear  170S. 
To  this  he  adds  another  curious  pastime,  as  a  kiml  of  Christ- 
inas gambol,  which  he  had  seen  also  ;  that  is,  a  yawninp*  match 
for  a  Cheshire  cheese  ;  the  sport  began  about  midnight, 
when  the  whole  coinj»any  were  disposed  to  be  dr^^wsy  ;  and 
he  that  yawned  the  widest,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
n.iturally,  so  as  to  produce  the  jjrcalest  number  of  yawns  from 
the  Nj»et  i.iiors.  olit.iineil  the  cheese. 

IIk-  l>.irlMroiis  and  wicked  diversion  of  throwing  .it  cocks 
UMi.dly  look  jiLice  at  all  ihe  wakes  and  fairs  that  were  held 
about  .**ih  rove  title,  and  espec  iaily  at  such  of  them  as  were  kept 
on  Shro\e  liieNday.  I'pon  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman 
Mi^l«nn,  the  plaie  <if  the  living  binls  was  supi)lieil  by  to« 
made  in  the  ^hajie  «>f  »<)cks,  with  lar^'e  and  heavy  -t.mdsof 
had.  at  whit  h  the  buys,  on  juyini;  Mune  \ery  trilhn^  sum, 
were  permitted  to  ihrtiw  as  heretofore  ;  and  he  uho  could 
o\eruirn  the  li»y  <  laiined  it  as  a  re  wan  1  fur  hiN  adroitness. 
I  his  innoteni  pastime  never  became  popular,  for  the  s}K>rt 
*  Vwl.  ill.  Nv.  I-./- 
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derived  from  the  torment  of  a  living  creature  existed  no  longer, 
and  its  want  was  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  over- 
throwing or  breaking  a  motionless  representative ;  therefore 
the  diversion  was  very  soon  discontinued. 

At  present,  snuff-boxes,  tobacco-boxes,  and  other  trinkets 
of  small  value,  or  else  halfpence  or  gingerbread,  placed  upon 
low  stands,  are  thrown  at,  and  sometimes  apples  and  oranges, 
set  up  in  small  heaps ;  and  children  are  usually  enticed  to  lay 
out  their  money  for  permission  to  throw  at  them  by  the  ownetSt 
who  keep  continually  bawling,  *  Knock  down  one  you  have 
them  all/  A  halfpenny  is  the  common  price  for  one  throw, 
and  the  distance  about  ten  or  twelve  yards. 

The  Jingling  Match  is  a  diversion  common  enough  at 
country  wakes  and  fairs.  The  performance  requires  a  large 
circle,  enclosed  with  ropes,  which  is  occupied  by  as  many 
persons  as  are  permitted  to  play.  They  rarely  exceed  nine  or 
ten.  All  of  these,  except  one  of  the  most  active,  who  is  the 
jingler,  have  their  eyes  blinded  with  handkerchiefs  or  napkins. 
The  eyes  of  the  jingler  are  not  covered,  but  he  holds  a  small 
bell  in  each  hand,  which  he  is  obliged  to  keep  ringing  in- 
cessantly so  long  as  the  play  continues,  which  is  commonly 
about  twenty  minutes,  but  sometimes  it  is  extended  to  half  an 
hour.  In  some  places  the  jingler  has  also  small  bells  affixed 
to  his  knees  and  elbows.  His  business  is  to  elude  the  pur- 
suit of  his  blinded  companions,  who  follow  him,  by  the 
sound  of  the  bells,  in  all  directions,  and  sometimes  oblige 
him  to  exert  his  utmost  abilities  to  effect  his  escape,  which 
must  be  done  within  the  boundaries  of  the  rope,  for  the  laws 
of  the  sport  forbid  him  to  pass  beyond  it.  If  he  be  caught 
in  the  time  allotted  for  the  continuance  of  the  game,  the 
j)crson  who  caught  him  claims  the  prize  :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  not  able  to  take  him,  the  prize  becomes  his  due. 

Hunting  the  Pig  is  another  favourite  rustic  pastime.  The 
tail  of  the  animal  is  j)reviously  cut  short,  and  well  soaped, 
and  in  this  condition  he  is  turned  out  for  the  populace  to  run 
after  him  ;  and  he  who  can  catch  him  with  one  hand,  and 
hold  him  by  the  stump  of  the  tail  without  touching  any  other 
part,  obtains  him  for  his  pains. 


,  ''   ""''^  "^-'s.  nn-i  s,;c 

riraent        '^'^^^^'^nt,  in 
5>inoki„g  Matches  are  usm 
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XXXII.— BONFIRES. 

It  has  been  customary  in  this  countr>%  from  time  imnie- 
morial,  for  the  people,  upon  occasions  of  rejoicing,  or  by  way 
of  expressing  their  approbation  of  any  public  occurrence,  to 
make  large  bonfires  upon  the  close  of  the  day^  to  parade  the 
street  with  great  lights,  and  to  illuminate  their  liouses.  These 
spectacles  may  be  considered  as  merely  appendages  to  the 
pageants  and  pompous  shows  that  usually  preceded  them ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  instituted  principally  for  the 
diversion  of  the  populace.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  a 
letter  was  sent  from  the  king  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aklenaeo 
of  London,  commanding  them  to  cause  bonfires  to  be  made« 
and  to  manifest  other  signs  of  rejoicing,  on  account  of  the 
espousals  of  his  daughter  Mary.^  And  within  these  forty 
years  ^  bonfires  continued  to  be  made  in  I^ndon  at  the  city 
expense,  and  in  certain  places  at  Westminster  by  order  from 
the  court,  upon  most  of  the  public  days  of  rejoicing  ;  but  of 
late  they  have  been  prohibited,  and  very  justly,  on  account 
of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  squibs  and  crackers  thrown 
about  by  the  mob  who  assembled  upon  these  occasions. 

In  London,  and  probably  in  other  large  cities,  bonfires 
were  frequently  made  in  the  summer  season,  not  only  for 
rejoicing  sake,  but  to  cleanse  the  air.  Hence  Stow,  writing 
upon  this  subject,  says,  '  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  on 
the  vigils  of  festival  days,  and  on  the  evenings  also  of  those 
days  after  sunset,  bonfires  were  made  in  the  streets.  The 
wealthy  citizens  placed  bread  and  good  drink  upon  the  tables 
before  their  doors  upon  the  vigil  of  the  festival ;  but  on  the 
festival  evening  the  same  tables  were  more  plentifully  furn- 
ished with  meat  and  drink,  to  which  not  only  the  neigh- 
bours but  passengers  were  also  invited  to  sit  and  partake, 
with  great  hospitality.  These  were  called  bonfires,  as  well 
of  amity  among  neighbours  that,  being  before  at  controversie, 
were,  at  these  times,  by  the  labour  of  others,  reconciled,  and 
ni.idc  of  bitter  enemies  loving  friends  ;  and  also  for  the  vir- 

'  See  the  Infrcxluction.  ^  [Reckoning  from  1800.] 
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lue  that  a  great  fire  hath  to  purge  the  infection  of  the  air. 
There  are  many  fanciful  derivations  of  the  compound  wo 
bonfire  ;  but  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr  Johnson,  who  thin 
the  first  syllable  originated  from  the  French  word  bon,  goo< 
because  these  fires  were  usually  made  upon  the  receipt 
sumc  good  news,  or  upon  occasiuns  of  public  rejoicing. 

XXXIII.— IMA'MINATIONS. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  i)eri(>d  illuminations  were  fi 
used  as  marks  of  rejoicing.  They  are  mentioned  by  Sic 
in  his  'Survey  of  London,"  who  lolls  us  that  lamps  of  gla 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundreds,  were  hung  ujKjn  brand 
of  iron  curiously  MTought,  anil  jilaced  at  the  doors  of  i 
opulent  citi/ens  upon  the  vigils  of  Saint  John  the  Hapt 
and  of  Saint  l*etcr  ami  Saint  l\iul.'  The  historian  docs  i 
speak  of  these  lights  as  any  novelty,  neither  is  there  : 
reason  to  conclude  that  similar  illuminations  were  not  m; 
in  other  great  towns  and  cities  as  well  as  in  London  ;  so  l 
the  cu^tnm  might  have  been  of  long  stinding.  and  prol>a 
<)rii;inatcd  from  some  religi<jus  institution.  Hut  the  ligl 
fur  I  can  hardly  call  them  illuminations,  most  generally  u 
at  ihiN  period,  were  the  crcN-^els,  or  lari;e  lanihorns.  which  w 
1  arried  in  procession  about  the  street.  When  they  were  1 
a^ide,  the  \vind«)wsof  the  hi»uses  were  decorate*!  with  hgh 
lanille-*,  or  the  outNides  ornamenteil  with  lamps  of  vari 
colour^,  and  pKu  ed  in  variety  of  forms;  to  which  may 
added.  trans[)areiit  paintings,  iuM-riptions,  and  variety  of  oi 
curiuui  .ind  expensive  devi«  ex  that  seem  to  be  almost  |>ecu 
lo  the  prcNent  a:;e  ;  and  rertainly  the  grand  illuminations 
hibitrd  I'll  tiie  2^u\  of  April.  i7^«*.  up<»n  the  happy  occas 
oi  lsi>  M.ijeNi\\  retovery,  i.ir  M^rpa^^ed,  not  only  in  the  ni 
lier.t:-.'!  brilliamy  of  the  li-jhis,  Irat  al>o  in  the  splendour; 
l»L.i  ii\  «»r  the  lraii'»parent  ie^,  every  other  spect.icle  of  ihc  \ 
kin«l  i:i.ii  has  been  made  in  this  eountr}-,  or  (KThaps  in 
i.itliei. 

•  "^Mr^ry  if  I.i>n>!'>n. 

'  "  •"••  P  V  \      It  ^Vm's  no!  appr.ir  ih.i!  thi-sr  lamps  %ierr  made  wiih  \ 
•  >i  ^.ii:>i  t^  tui-Mipk.  .i^tii[>tiii.>:  'li  liic  |ire»eii(  fa^aua.    I  niher  think  tlui 
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XXXIV.— FIREWORKS, 

Fireworks,  for  pastime,  are  little  spoken  of  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very 
trifling  nature.  We  are  toldi  when  Ann  BuUen  was  con- 
veyed upon  the  water  from  Greenwich  to  Londoa,  previous 
to  her  coronation,  in  1535,  *  there  went  before  the  lord- 
mayor's  barge,  a  foyste  *  for  a  wafter  full  of  ordinance  ;  in 
which  foyste  was  a  great  red  dragon,  continuaily  moving  and 
casting  forth  wild-fire ;  and  round  about  the  said  foyste  stood 
terrible,  monstrous,  and  wilde  men,  casting  of  fire,  and 
making  a  hideous  noise.'  I'his  vessel  with  the  fireworks,  I 
apprehend,  was  usually  exhibited  when  the  lord  mayor  went 
upon  the  water,  and  especially  when  he  went  to  Westminster 
on  the  lord  mayor's  day.  Hence  Morose>  in  Jonson's  comedy 
of  the  *  Silent  Woman,'  says  to  his  visitors,  who  come  with 
drums  and  trumpets,  *  Out  of  my  dores,  you  sonnes  of  noise 
and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ill  May-day,  or  when  the  gally^foist 
is  afloate  to  Westminster ;  a  irumpetter  could  not  be  con- 
ceived till  then.'* 

Among  the  spectacles  prepared  for  the  diversion  of  queen 
Elizabeth  at  Kenelworth  Castle  in  1575,  there  were  displays 
of  fireworks,  which  are  thus  described  by  Laneham,  who  was 
present.^  *  On  the  Sunday  night,'  says  he,  *  after  a  warning 
piece  or  two,*  was  a  blaze  of  burning  darts  flying  to  and  fro, 
beams  of  stars  corusaint,  streams  and  hail  of  fire  sparks, 
lightnings  of  wildfire  on  the  water;  and  on  the  land,  flight 
and  shot  of  thunderbolts,  all  with  such  continuance,  terror, 
and  vehemence,  the  heavens  thundered,  the  waters  surged, 
and  the  earth  shook.'  Another  author,  Gascoyne,  speaks 
thus  :  '  On  the  Sunday  were  fireworks  showed  upon  the 
water,  passing  under  the  water  a  long  space ;  and  when  all 
men  thought  they  had  been  quenched,  they  would  rise  and 
mount  out  of  the  water  again  and  burne  furiously  until  they 
were  utterlie  consumed.'*     On   the  Thursday  following,  ac- 

'  .A  galley,  or  small  vessel.  *  Act  iv.  scene  2. 

'  Nichols's  }*rogresses  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i. 

*  I  suppose  he  means  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  or  two. 

*  Princely  Pleasures  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  p.  6a. 
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cording  to  Laneham,  '  there  was  at  night  a  shew  of  ver>' 
strange  and  sundry  kinds  of  fireworks  compelled  by  cunning 
to  fly  to  and  fro,  and  to  mount  ver}-  high  into  the  air  upward, 
and  also  to  burn  unquenchable  in  the  water  beneath.'  And 
again,  sixteen  years  afieniards,  the  same  queen  was  enter 
taiued  by  the  Karl  of  Hertford  at  Elvctham  in  Hampshire. 
and  after  sui)j»er  there  was  a  grand  display  of  fireworks,  pre- 
ceded by  'a  peale  of  one  hundred  rharabers,'  dischajzed 
fr -in  the  Snail  Mount ; '  with  *a  like  i>cale  discharged  from 
the  >hiii  Isle,  and  some  great  ordinani'c  withal  Then  wa* 
tlxre  a  castle  of  firewurkes  i'»f  all  sorts,  which  playeil  ;n  the 
f.r:  ;  answerable  to  that  there  was,  at  the  Snail  Mount,  a 
J.'.  »l'e  of  all  manner  of  fireworkes,  as  big  as  a  barrel.  When 
t!jL-e  were  sj)ent  there  were  many  running  rockets  uj^n 
liiiL^.  which  passed  between  the  Snail  Mount  and  the  •--i'»t!e 
\\\  the  furt.  ( )n  either  si«Ie  were  many  fire-wheelcs.  pike>  of 
pLa-iiire,  and  balles  of  wildfire,  which  burned  in  the  water.' 

X\\V.-LOM)ON  KIRK\V<ikKS. 

A  writer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  Kii  James  I.,  assures  us 
there  were  tlieii  'abiding  in  the  city  \y\  London  men  \crj- 
ski  I  fill  in  the  art  of  pyrotechnie,  or  of  fireworkes.'*  Hut,  »o 
fir  as  uiie  can  jiulge  trom  the  machinery  dehneatcil  in  the 
l..>«»k>  f.jriiKrly  written  upon  the  subjett  of  firework- making, 
liie^e  c\liil>iti.)MN  vvere  very  cliiiiiNily  tunirived,  consistin^^ 
1  iiiiiiy  \\\  wheeU.  firi-  tree^.  jerb^.  and  rockets  to  which  were 
.i.l.l.ii.  nu-ri  fan;  iNtiLaily  iiabited.  who  llouri^hed  away  with 
P  »".t  ,  .ir  (  \a\)>  I  ii.ir-;c'ii  wiili  sijaibs  and  crackers,  and  fou^h: 
\\.\\i  e.i«  ii  oilier.  '»r  i..iii:ly  attackeil  a  woo«len  lostle  replete 
\\\\\\  the  N.iiiie  iiii'.tTi.ils.  or  < DUibated  with  p.istclH>ard 
lir.u.in-*  r.iniiiiig  i.iMiii  line^  and  '  vonuttin;;  of  tire  like  venc 
I  iriL'^.'  iiir-.e  111 -n  LintaNtic ally  habited  were  ciUeti  green 
i.il:i.  I  iiii**,  in  '  I  \w  Sexc:i  C'hainjiion^  «»f  ChriNtciitioni."  a 
|.!.iy  written  by  |.>lin  Kirke.  an-l  |.rinted  io^;8.  it  i»  sauL 
•  ila\c  >ui  .i!iy  >.|.irii>.  any  ::rcen  men.  in  ymir  >hows.  and 

■  >rii  r;  hiM  1  «f  (".nn'-n* 

\.    I  .  -  .  J*r.iv;ri-N'..-'.  .-f  Kiir.iN--'..  \    '    .j    p.  iq 
^  ll.<-  -rv  >•!  .«li  the  c'ul>);t*»  lu  ati.!  .itK<ut  l^^ndfti,  printrtl  A  D.  1^15. 
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whizzes  on  lines,  Jack-pudding  upon  the  rope,  or  resm  fire- 
works ? ' 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  fireworks  displayed 
within  these  last  fifty  years  ^  have  been  more  excellent  in 
their  construction,  more  neatly  executed,  and  more  variable 
and  pleasing  in  their  effects,  than  those  produced  at  any 
former  period.  It  is  certain  that  the  early  firework-makers 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  quick-match,  which  is  made  with  spun  cotton  soaked  in  a 
strong  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  rolled^  while  wet^  in  pounded 
gunpowder,  and  which,  being  enclosed  in  small  tubes  of 
paper,  communicates  the  fire  from  one  part  of  the  apparatus 
to  another  with  astonishing  celerity*  The  old  firework- 
makers  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  trains  of  corned 
gunpowder,  conveyed  by  grooves  made  in  the  wood-work  of 
the  machinery,  when  they  were  desirous  of  communicating^ 
the  fire  to  a  number  of  cases  at  once,  and  especially  if  ihcy 
were  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  which  was  not  only  a 
ver)'  circuitous  process,  but  liable  to  a  variety  of  unpleasant 
accidents  ;  and  to  this  cause  is  attributed  the  failure  of  tl>e 
tremendous  tirewoik  cxiiibited  in  the  Green  Park  in  the 
rji_;n  of  George  II.,  when  the  performance  was  interrupted, 
and  the  granileur  of  the  general  effect  totally  destroyed,  by 
the  tinil)ers  belonging  to  one  of  the  wings  taking  fire  through 
the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder  trains  communicated  by  the 
wooden  channels.  This  unfortunate  accident,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  not  have  happened  had  the  communications 
from  one  })art  of  the  machinery  to  the  other  been  made  with 
quick-match.  I  received  the  above  information  from  a  very 
skilful  firework-maker  belonging  to  the  train  bf  artillery,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  trains 
were  laid,  and  was  present  at  the  exhibition. 

XXXIV.— FIREWORKS  OX  TOWER-HILL,  AT   PUBLIC 
GARDENS,   AND  IN  PAGEANTS. 

It  was  customary,  in  my  memory',  for  the  train  of  artillery 
annually  to  display  a  grand  firework  upon  Tower-hill  on  tlie 

1  [Before  180a] 
31 
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evening  of  his  Majesty's  birth-day.  This  spectacle  has  bee 
discontinued  for  several  years  in  compliance  with  a  ]»etitio 
for  ttiat  purpose  made  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  th 
inconveniences  they  sustainet.1  thereby. 


II}       7   '.'..■  I    ■  ■ 

lirowurks  were  exliilult'd  .U  M.irybone  li.iriK-n'i  whil 
tlu-y  wiTu  ki-jft  <ijifn  li>r  publi*-  onu-rLiinincnt  ;  ,i!nl  a\hk 
livi'auil  twenty  >i'.irs  .iu'».^  Torrr.  i  lolcNr.itol  I'rem  h  arti> 
V..U  iMii'louil  ih-.Ti-.  wliii.  lit  .I'lilili'iri  tti  the  \\>\\.\\  ili-j.'..it 
iiu-iil  ft  t"ir«- \\ii.-.-I>.  \\\k:\\  ^-t-iTN,  h^'ire  [ •!*.■«  i-^.  .in-i  Lisht 
«'.!ri'»>  «!iuir^.  iiitr'^'l'.i' k-d  ]•  .nt-iimiijH  .il  "^jun  1 1«  U--.  w;iic 
.:  -nr-l--  i  ii::n  .iti  «i;i;-»ri  iiiiiv  nt"  i»riiu:n^  l»r»\.ir.l  iim.- 
N;ii«ii  1;  1  mi«!iin'i\.  \Mi"i  .ii';»r-»|"i. .»!•-■  *»•  i-:'.i":\  .i:-.«l  Ni.ii; 
«.  ■<  ..r.i!i<i;i.  wli.'i'-'-y  h  ■  ^w^-  .in  .i -i":..^:ii:j  ;  •-■•:■■  I  to  hi 
;  riirm  in»  c.  .iihl  i"\t  ii»-'l  I'l  ■  .i  him  i:i  •!»  .iii-i  ii'j-I.i.ise  ^ 
ill'.-  >;n'i  t.ji'ir>.  1  |..n:.' .ii  n!\  mu  uiliir  ti\i».  iIk*  r.#r^e  i 
\''.il<  .ill,  .ml  the    JK-rnl   ni   c  >||'Ik- ;^  I)    llcll   i.)  M^.trch  « 
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his  wife  Eurydice.  The  last  was  particularly  splendid : 
there  were  several  scenes,  and  one  of  ihem  supposed  to  be 
the  Elysian  fields,  where  the  flitting  backwards  and  for^^ards 
of  the  spirits  was  admirably  represented  by  means  of  a 
transparent  gauze  artfully  interposed  between  the  actors  and 
the  spectators. 

Fireworks  have  for  many  years  been  exhibited  at  Rane- 
lagh  Gardens ;  they  are  now  *  displayed  occasion al!y  at 
Vauxhall ;  and,  in  an  inferior  style,  at  Bermondsey  Spa- 
In  speaking  upon  this  subject  I  have  mentioned  some  of 
the  actors  formerly  concerned  in  the  pyro technical  shows. 
Those  said  above  to  have  been  on  board  the  city  foyst,  or 
galley,  are  called  monstrous  wilde  men  y^  others  are  frequent- 
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A  B  C  of  Aristotle,  506 
Abbot  of  Misrule,  440.  441 
Abbots,  65,  67.    S£€  Clergy. 
Abingdon,  455 
Abington  Abbey,  84 
Ace  of  Roses,  431 
Aery  of  Hawks,  86 
^Ifric,  Earl,  84 
iEman,  254 
itthan,  254 
iEiheric,  liishop,  5 
Agapcu,  468 
Agesilaus,  486 
Agnt*^  of  l*oictou,  275 
Albans,  St.,  228,  348 
Alcinous,  158 
Alea,  403 

Ales  (Church  and  Whitsun),  471 
Alexander  the  Great,  7,  38 
Alfred,  4 
All  Fours,  436 
All-halli>ws,  327,  499 
Alleys  (IJowling),  51,  36a 
Andromache  (a  niral),  54 
Animals— baiting,   teaching,   imitat- 
ing, ice.  39,  41.  256,  328—340 
Anjou,  Duke  of,  2S3 
An  Lift",  a  I  >ane,  265 
Anntt,  248.  20,  302,  3x8,  324,  332, 

335.  338.  347 

liuUirn,  479 

Lady,  daughter  of  Duke  of 

Norfolk,  J24 

AiH\s.  80.  j88.  328,  330,  331,  350 

Applt's.  diving  tor,  499,  503 

Aral)]. ins,  406,  425 

Archbishops,  0^).     S^£  Clergy. 

ArLhory,  50,  109  —  bow  known  to 
Saxcins  and  D.ines,  tAiJ. — iuchcry 
of  the  Normans,  11  x — by  ladies, 
112— forms  of  Saxon  bows,  xii — 


use  and  practice  of  the  era 

113,  XX4 — bows  and  arron 

kept.   1x6— decay  of  arehi 

— prices  for  bows,  xao— cqi 

of  an  archer,   lai — dinecti 

archery,   134 — marks  for  s 

at.   X  25— feats    in  archery, 

ancient  bowmen's  superionr 

a  good  archer  called  Artfa 

— prires  for  archery,  Ac,  i; 

Arcubalistarians.  138 

Arden  of  Fe^'ersham.  405 

Ar|[ument  and  testimony  coi 

113 
Arion  and  Harry  Goldinghan 
Aristotle,  A  B  C  of.  506 
Ark,  Noah's.  245 
Arms,  list  of,  under  Elicabetli 
at  tournaments,  ao8.  309,  a 
Arrows,  122,  126.  134.     Stg  A 
Arsnic.  to  savt*  giants.  31 
Art  of  Memory,  436 
Arthur,  round  table  of.  2x4 

a  good  archer  why  cal 

IMnce  of  Wales,  a^o. 

Artillery,  list  of.  under  Q.  Et 

120 
Arundell,  Roben,  a  good  •Unj 
Asaph,  254 
j  .Ascanius,  198 
Asia  and  Asiatics.  136,  282,  3 

406.  425 
Assc-s.  .\:is-nicinf;.  80.  xo8,  * 
Mtlvy  (Amphitheatre).  156^? 

336 
Athelstan,  76.  xoo 
I  Attitudes  for  archciy,  laa 
Augustus,  490 
Austria,  Duke  of,  260 
Automaton  chess-pla\*cr    28^ 
Axes,  combats  wiih,  aas!     S 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I.  Poputar  manly  Pastimes  jmifated  by  CTiildren* — ^11-  Hors«. — IIL 
Racing  and  ChdiCing. — IV-  Wrestling  and  other  Gymnfistic  Spofts. — V. 
Marbles,  and  Smticonmer.— VI.  Top?,  &c. :  The  Devil  am<»ng  tlw 
Taylors,  —V^ll.  Even  or  Odd— Chuck-^halfpenny  \ — Duck  and  Dnike.— 
VIIl.  0a*tc  the  BeftT  ;— Hunt  rhc  iJUppcr,  Ac— JX.  Sporting  ^ith 
Insects; — Khcs  ;-- Windmills  —X.  tkib-cheny. — XI,  Hooidman^blmil; 

—  Hot'Cfjtkle*.— XII,  Cock-fighting. — XHL  AnQnymoiis  Pastime;— 
Mock  Honours  at  Boardioj^-sobools^^XIV^  Houses  of  tjlardi* ;— Ques- 
tions «*nd  Commands  ; — Handy-dandy  ; — Snnp*dmgon  ;— Piish-jiiii  r — 
Crambo ;— Lotteries. — XV.  Obsoieie  Paj times.— XVI.  Cteag  ;— Qtieke- 
board  : — Hand  in  and  Hand  out  ; — White  and  Black,  and  Nlaking  and 
Marring  ;— H^ffiim:— Mosel  the  Peir :  — Hole  nbmit  the  Clmrtb-yafd  i 

—  Penny-prick  ;— Pick  point,  fe. ; — .\fottoe*,  StmUe^,  and  Crosa-ptir* 
poses  H— The  Par$cn  has  lost  his  Cloak. 

L— POPULAR    MANLY    PASTIMES  IMITATED  BY 
CHILDREN. 

Most  of  the  popular  pastimes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 

I)ai;es  were  imitated  by  the  younger  part  of  the  community, 
.iml  in  some  degree,  at  least,  became  the  sports  of  children. 
Arc  hery,  and  the  use  of  missive  weapons  of  all  kinds,  were 
formerly  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  young  man's 
education  ;  for  wliich  reason  the  bow,  the  sling,  the  spear,  and 
other  miUtary  instruments,  were  put  into  his  hands  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  life  ;  he  was  also  encouraged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  such  sports  as  promoted  muscular  strength,  or  tended 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  When 
the  bow  and  the  sling  were  laid  aside  in  favour  of  the  gun, 
].riidenc:e  naturally  forbad  the  putting  an  instrument  of  so 
dangerous  a  nature  mto  the  hands  of  children  ;  they  however 
l)rovided  themselves  a  substitute  for  the  gun,  and  used  a  long 
lu>llow  tul)e  called  a  trunk,  in  which  they  thrust  a  small  point- 
ed arrow,  contrived  to  fit  the  cavity  with  great  exactness,  and 
then  blowing  into  the  trunk  with  all  their  might,  the  arrow 
was  driven  through  it  and  discharged  at  the  other  end  by  the 
expansion  of  the  compressed  air.     Sometimes  pellets  of  clay 


;    I :  .':  ■-  ii.  ■•■;••  -j'^  ;!\ .  'i« 

to  I'ol-.^iin  reports  in  a  com 
printed  in  1O40.* 

H.- 

Most  l)oys  arc  exceedi. 
on  horses  or  in  carriages,  ; 
which  we  find  to  be  a  very  ; 
are  but   few  of  my  readers 
a  l»oiii;h  or  a  wand  substitute 
in  iniit.itiiii^  the  j^allnpinj;  am 
'I 'his  is  an  amusement  of  great 
and  if  report  spc-aks  truth,  s 
joined  in  it,  tiilicr  to  rel.ix  th 
a  lime,  or  to  dchiiht  their  i  hil 
found  A^'esilaus.  the  I.u'ede 
this  manner.*     Sm  rito  also 
his  pupil  All  il»iade>  usol  to  hi 
cn^raxin.;  Nd.  45.''  wc  shall  j 
ing  twi»  ^^an^ls.  the  <»ne  scrvi 
s|K-ar,  and  thus  t'-{uippol  the] 
f:raviii^  Nil.  \:>,'  rrpre.scnts  a 
horse.  <lra\\:i  i»y  two  i»f  his 
quint. lit)      »••  '   ' 
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and  pursuit  of  military  pastimes,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
engravings  Nos.  43  and  44.*  Nay,  some  wTiters,  and  not 
without  the  support  of  ancient  documents,  deri^-e  the  origin 
of  all  these  splendid  spectacles  from  the  sportive  exercises 
of  the  Trojan  boys.** 

III.— RACING  AND  CHACING. 

Contending  with  each  other  for  superiority  in  racing  on 
foot  is  natural  to  children  \^  and  this  emiilation  has  been 
productive  of  many  different  amusements,  among  which  the 
following  seem  to  be  the  most  prominent 

Base,  or  Prisoners*  Bars,  is  described  in  a  preceding  part 
of  this  work.* 

Hunt  the  Fox. — In  this  game  one  of  the  boys  is  per- 
mi t ted  to  run  out,  and  having  law  given  to  him,  that  is, 
being  permitted  to  go  to  a  certain  distance  from  his  conb 
rades  before  they  pursue  him,  their  object  is  to  take  him  if 
possible  before  he  can  return  home.  We  have  the  following 
speech  from  an  idle  boy  in  *  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more 
Fool  thou  art,'  an  old  comedy,  written  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  •} 

And  also  when  wti  p1.-\y  and  hunt  the  fox, 
I  outrun  all  the  b<)\^  in  the  schoole. 

Hunt  the  Hare  is  the  same  pastime  under  a  different 
(lenonunation. 

Harry  racket,  or  Hide  and  Seek,  called  also  Hoop  and 
Hide  ;  where  one  party  of  the  boys  remain  at  a  station 
called  their  home,  while  the  others  go  out  and  hide  them- 
sel\  es  ;  when  they  are  hid  one  of  them  cries  hoop,  as  a 
signal  for  those  at  home  to  seek  after  them.  If  they  who 
are  hidden  can  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  seekers  and  get 
home  uncaui^ht,  they  go  out  to  hide  again;  but  so  many  of 
them  as  are  caught,  on  the  contrary,  become  seekers,  and 
those  who  caught  them  have  the  privilege  of  hiding  them- 
selves. 

Thread  the  Taylor's  Needle. — In  this  sport  the  youth  of 

1  S<'e  |ip.  221,  222.  '  See  p.  198. 

•'  Sec  p.  142.  •*  See  p.  143.  '  Garrick's  Collect.,  I.  vol.  xviii. 
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both  sexes  frequently  join.  As  many  as  choose  to  play  by 
liold  of  hands,  and  the  last  in  the  row  runs  to  the  lop,  ^Wrt 
passing  under  the  arms  of  the  two  first,  the  rest  follow  :  the 
first  then  becoming  the  last,  repeats  the  operation,  and  so  uO 
alternately  as  long  as  the  game  continues. 

Cat  after  Mouse ;  performed  indiscriminately  by  :hc 
]>oys  and  the  girls.  All  the  players  but  one  hobiinj;  cat  h 
other's  hands  fonna  large  circle;  he  that  is  excmptctl  p.i-i-e* 
roun«l  and  striking  one  of  them,  immediately  nins  u:id-r 
the  arms  of  the  rest ;  the  f»erson  so  stnick  is  obligci  tD 
]^iirsuc  him  until  he  be  cauglit.  but  at  the  same  time  he  m:*: 
be  carL-fiil  to  pass  Tunlcr  the  arms  of  the  same  player*  .1^  he 
(lid  who  touched  him.  or  he  forfeits  his  change  an«i  stands 
(»Mt,  v.hile  he  that  was  jnirsuetl  claims  a  place  in  ihc  cinlc. 
\\Inn  thi^  game  is  played  by  an  e«iual  number  of  N>vs  and 
^IrN.  a  boy  must  tout  h  a  girl,  and  a  girl  a  t>oy,  anJ  \Kh:x\ 
cither  of  them  be  caught  they  go  into  the  miiMIc  of  the  r.n' 
iMul  salute  each  other:  hence  is  deriveiJ  the  n.une  of  kLs>  ia 
the  ling. 

r.arliy -brake.— 'Hie  excellency  of  this  si>ort  seems  :o 
ha\c  ( t»p.>i>ted  in  runnii\g  well  :  but  I  know  not  iLs  pru'icr- 
ties.     Ji'lMisnn  ijuniuN  these  lines  from  Sidney  : 

\\  l).t;li>  br.iJvi-  !it'r  switi  -^w.w  Lit  ili  tn. ' 

I^IN^  in  the  Corner  -A  certain  number  L>f  l>oys  or  ciris 
stanil  >".n..:ly  at  fliiferL-nt  liisianct-s :  supjiosc  we  s^iv  for 
i:]-t.ui«  e  one  at  eat  h  (»f  the  four  ct^rnerN  of  a  room,  a  fifth  is 
lluii  j  i.u  r«l  in  the  middle  ;  the  bti^inesNof  lln>se  whoix  cuE>r 
the  t«iMi(T^  i^  i(.  ki-i-p  c  iMPL-jng  tlieir  positions  in  .1  re;;u!ar 
s".< .  1  ^^i-':^.  au'l  lit'  the  '"itT.l.iyer.  to  u'ain  one  of  the  corners 
vai  .it:'l  by  tliL-  t  h.in^'e  I'.r.-re  the  nih  .c-^s  .r  can  re.irh  i:  :  if 
dr)nc  h-  ri-».iins  jr.  anil  t!.e  |.»>er  take^  h;^  place m  the  middle. 

I'-i;.  1  >-».:.-  ( )n'j  b'»y  st.i.»]»s  il-iwn  with  his  han-i^  iijvjn 
h  s  k".'  I  >  :jmiI  oiMlts  Irip  nvtT  him.  every  one  <»f  tht-rn  run- 
i..i._:  i-.y.v -r.!  aiid  -t  •••j.in^  in  his  t:irn.  The  game  euH'.isis 
1:1  a  J  "n::nMiM|  MH(«siii»n  «if  st-»ojiing  an<l  leaping.  \\  £5 
xi:'.:i!i..:iL'.l    by  .^h.ikspe.ire  iii   King    Henry  liie  IiUh  ;   'If  I 

'    I »..  !!  '1  irv,  w    :  !  J.i'.'tV'f'rjte. 
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could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  I  should  quickly  leap  into  a 
wife : '  by  Jonson  in  the  comedy  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  *  A 
leap-frogge  chance  now ; '  and  by  several  other  more  raodcm 
writers. 

IV.— WRESTLING  AND  OTHER  GYMNASTIC  SPORTS. 

To  the  foregoing  pastimes  we  may  add  \Vrestling,  which 
was  particularly  practised  by  the  boys  in  the  counties  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon.*  In  the  engraving  No.  iS,  we  find 
two  lads  contending  for  mastery  at  this  diversion. 

Hopping  and  Sliding  upon  one  Leg  are  both  of  them 
childish  sports,  but  at  the  same  time  very  ancient,  for  they 
were  practised  by  the  Grecian  youth ;  one  they  called  akine- 
tinda,  KKivi\Tivla^  which  was  a  struggle  between  the  com- 
petitors who  should  stand  motionless  the  longest  upon  the 
sole  of  his  foot;  the  other  denominated  ascoliasmos, 
A<T»:wX(a<y/ioc,^  was  dancing  or  hopping  upon  one  foot/  the 
conqueror  being  he  who  could  hop  the  most  frequently,  and 
continue  the  performance  longer  than  any  of  his  comrades  ; 
and  this  ])astime  is  alUided  to  by  the  author  of  the  old 
comedy,  *  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art/ 
wliorcin  a  boy  boasting  of  his  proficiency  in  various  school 
games,  adds, 

And  I  hop  a  good  way  upon  my  one  legge. 

Among  the  school-boys  in  my  memory  there  was  a  pas- 
time called  Hop-Scotch,  which  was  played  in  this  manner : 
n  parallelogram  about  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length,  was  made  upon  the  ground  and  divided  later- 
ally mto  eighteen  or  twenty  different  compartments,  which 
were  called  beds  ;  some  of  them  being  larger  than  others. 
'1  he  j)layers  were  each  of  them  provided  with  a  piece  of  a 
tile,  or  any  other  flat  material  of  the  like  kind,  which  they 
c  ast  by  the  hand  into  the  different  beds  in  a  regular  succes- 
sion, and  every  time  the  tile  was  cast,  the  player's  business 
was  to  hop  upon  one  leg  after  it,  and  drive  it  out  of  the 
boundaries  at  the  end  where  he  stood  to  throw  it ;  for,  if  it 

J  S<-e  p.  T46  •  Joan.  Meursi,  de  Lud.  Grrpc. 

»  Pollux,  lib.  ix.  cap.  7.  *  See  p.  312. 


i'l  (-'•:!    •;  =1^1.  .!:;  1   rhr 
I;--  1  .•::  1  ■:::  i-Ttlu-  !c-r: 
sMI-.-ri-'iity  of  >kill  in  lb 
al)oiit  most  times  withoi 
the  hop  season,  a  hop-i 
instead  of  a  rope,  and  ir 

Trundling  the  hoop  i 
much  in  practice  at  i)rese 
the  boys  api)ear  with  the 
are  sometimes  very  trouL 
tlirou^h  them. 

Swimming,  sliding,*  a 
reckoned  among  tlie  boys 
stilts,^  swinging,  and  the 
saw,  or  tetter-loiter,  which 
lo;;elher  with  most  of  the 
well  as  nine-pins  and  ski  111 

v.— MARllLES  i 

M.irbles  seem  to  have 
lutes  for  bowls,  and  with 
m;iny  <liirerent   m.inners. 
stt>nes,  or  any  other  small 
alting.  were  ii>.ed  as  m.irbU 
lo  be  of  more  in-Ml.'-"   ■- 
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Taw,  wherein  a  number  of  boys  put  each  of  them  one 
or  two  marbles  in  a  ring  and  shoot  at  them  alternately  wiili 
other  marbles,  and  he  who  obtains  the  most  of  them  by 
beating  them  out  of  the  ring  is  the  conqueror. 

Nine  holes ;  which  consists  in  bowling  of  marbles  kt  a 
wooden  bridge  with  nine  arches.  There  is  also  another 
game  of  marbles  where  four,  five,  or  six  holes,  and  some- 
times more,  are  made  in  the  ground  at  a  distance  from  each 
other ;  and  the  business  of  every  one  of  the  players  is  to 
bowl  a  marble  by  a  regular  succession  into  all  the  holes, 
which  he  who  completes  in  the  fewest  l>owls  obtains  the 
victory. 

Boss  out,  or  boss  and  span,  also  called  hit  or  span^ 
wherein  one  bowls  a  marble  to  any  distance  that  he  pleases, 
which  serves  as  a  mark  for  his  antagonist  to  bowl  at,  whose 
business  it  is  to  hit  the  marble  first  bowled,  or  lay  his  own 
near  enough  to  it  for  him  to  span  the  space  between  thera 
and  touch  both  the  marbles ;  in  either  case  he  wins,  if  not, 
his  marble  remains  where  it  lay  and  becomes  a  m:irk  for  the 
first  player,  and  so  alternately  until  the  game  be  won. 

Span  counter  is  a  pastime  similar  to  the  former,  but 
played  with  counters  instead  of  marbles.  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  l)oys  for  want  of  both  perform  it  with  stones.  This 
s{)ori  is  called  in  French  tapper,  a  word  signifying  to  strike 
or  hit,  because  if  one  counter  is  struck  by  the  other,  the 
game  is  won. 

VI. -TOPS,  &C.-TIIK  DKVIL  AMONG  THE  TAILORS. 

The  top  was  used  in  remote  times  by  the  Grecian  boys. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  called  in  Greek  rpoxoc,  and 
in  Latin  turbo.  It  was  well  known  at  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Mrgil/  and  with  us  as  early  at  least  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  its  form  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and  the  manner  of 
using  it  can  admit  of  but  little  if  any  difference.  Boys  whip- 
ping of  tops  occur  in  the  marginal  paintings  of  the  MSS. 
written  at  this  period.     It  was  probably  in  use  long  before. 

'    The  {x)et  has  drawn  a  simile  from  this  pastime.     iEneidos,  lib.  vii.  lin. 

■^73,  et  infia. 


• 
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In  a  manuscript  at  the  Museum^  I  met  with  the  following 
anecdote  of  prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  and 
the  author  assures  us  it  is  perfectly  genuine  ;  his  words  are 
these  :  *  The  first  tyme  that  he  the  prince  went  to  the  tovne 
of  Sterling  to  meete  the  king,  seeing  a  little  without  the  t^:c 
of  the  towne  a  stack  of  come  in  [>roportion  not  unlike  to  a 
topp  wherewith  he  used  to  play ;  he  said  to  some  thai  were 
with  him,  **  loe  there  is  a  goodly  topp  ;"  whereupon  one  oi 
them  saying,  "  why  doe  you  not  play  with  it  then  ?  "  he  an- 
svvcrc<l,  **  set  you  it  up  for  me  and  I  will  play  with  it."  * 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  the  whip- top  ;  for  the 
pcg-ti.)i>,  I  believe,  must  be  ranked  among  the  modern  inven- 
tion>,  and  probably  originated  from  the  te-totums  and  whirli- 
gig*;, which  seem  all  of  them  to  have  some  reference  to  the 
lops,  saving  only  that  the  usage  of  the  te-totum  may  be  coo- 
si  dc  red  as  a  kind  of  petty  gambling,  it  being  marked  wiih  i 
ceiiain  number  of  letters  :  and  part  of  the  stake  is  taken  up, 
ur  an  adilitional  part  put  down,  according  as  those  letters  be 
uppLTinost.  The  author  of  Martin.  Scriblerus  mentions  thts 
t»)y  in  a  whimsical  manner  :  *  He  found  that  marbles  taught 
liim  percussion,  and  whirligigs  the  axis  in  l>cretrochia' 
A\lu'n  I  was  a  boy  the  te-tolum  had  only  four  sides,  each  of 
I  hem  marked  with  a  letter  ;  a  T  for  take  all  ;  an  H  for  Kjlf 
that  is.  of  the  stake  :  an  N  for  nothing  ;  and  a  P  for  put 
clown,  thai  is.  a  stake  ecjual  to  that  you  put  dov^-n  at  first. 
Toys  of  this  kind  are  now  made  with  many  sides  and  letten. 

There  is  a  ( hildish  pastime  whiih  may  well  be  inserted 
here,  generally  known  by  the  ridiculous  appellation  of  the 
1  )evil  ain«)Mg  the  Tailor^  :  it  consists  of  nine  small  pins  jtLaced 
like  •>kittl('^  in  ihe  midst  of  a  circular  bcxird,  surriiundcd  bva 
lolge  wiih  .1  sinall  re*  e>s  on  one  side,  in  which  a  pcg-iap  b 
bkt  up  by  means  uf  a  ^lring  drawn  through  a  crevice  in  the 
n-i  es>. ;  ilietDp  when  l4>o>ed  spins  about  among  ibe  pins  and 
beal^  Nonu'.  <jr  all  «)f  ihem.  di>wn  beii^re  it^  motion  ceases; 
the  pla\er>  at  this  game  spin  the  top  alternately,  and  he  who 
i':rst  beats  down  the  pin^  to  the  number  of  onc-and- thirty  is 
tl'.e  iuni|ueror.  This  silly  game,  I  am  tuM,  is  frei|ucntlr  to 
*  1 1. Hi.  l.i!i.  Nu.  'jj  «i. 
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be  seen  at  low  public-houses,  where  many  idle  people  resort 
and  play  at  it  for  beer  and  trifling  stakes  of  money. 

VII.— EVEN  OR   ODD— CHUCK-HALFPENNY— DUCK  AND 
DRAKE. 

Even  or  Odd  is  another  childish  game  of  chance  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  called  in  Greek  artiazein,  Af>rca{ccK, 
and  in  Latin  par  vel  impar.  Hence  the  following  line  in 
Horace  : 

Ludere  par,  impar  ;  « 
To  play  at  even  or  odd — to  ride  1 1         ccd  or 

The  play  consists  in  one  pe         c< 
a  number  of  any  small  pieces,  and  J       her 
odd  at  his  pleasure  ;  the  pieces  are  tnen       p  « 

victory  is  decided  by  counti  t 

with  the  call,  the  hider  1  it  t      c       rary,  of  c 

wins.      The  Grecian  boys  us"      b<  >,  j 

money  ;  in  fact  anything  that  ( 

hand  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Cross  and  Pile  is  mentioned  some  pages  back.'  Here 
we  may  add  Chuck-farthing,  played  by  the  boys  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century  ;  it  probably  bore  some  ana- 
logy to  pitch  and  hustle.^  There  is  a  letter  in  the  *  Spectator ' 
supposed  to  be  from  the  father  of  a  romp,  who,  among  other 
complaints  of  her  conduct,  says,  *  I  catched  her  once  at 
eleven  years  old  at  chuck-farthing  among  the  boys.'*  I  have 
seen  a  game  thus  denominated  played  with  halfpence,  every 
one  of  the  com[)etitors  having  a  like  number,  either  two  of 
four,  and  a  hole  being  made  in  the  ground  \^^th  a  mark  at  a 
given  distance  for  the  players  to  stand,  they  pitch  their  half- 
pence singly  in  succession  towards  the  hole,  and  he  whose 
halfpenny  lies  the  nearest  to  it  has  the  privilege  of  coming 
iirst  to  a  second  mark  much  nearer  than  the  former,  and  all 
the  halfpence  are  given  to  him ;  these  he  pitches  in  a  mass  to- 
wards the  hole,  and  as  many  of  them  as  remain  therein  are 
hi^  due ;  if  any  fall  short  or  jump  out  of  it,  the  second  player, 

1  Lib.  ii.  sat.  3,  line  48.  '  See  p.  438. 

3  Sec  p.  370.  *  Vol.  vi.  No.  466. 
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that  is,  he  whose  halfpenny  in  pitching  lay  nearest  to  the  fint 
goer's,  tikes  them  and  performs  in  like  manner ;  he  i»  ft-i 
lowed  by  the  others  so  long  as  any  of  the  halfpence  remj;n. 

Duck  and  Drake  is  a  very  silly  pastime,  th-m^h  iiifcnor 
to  few  in  pjint  of  antiquity.  It  is  called  in  Greek  e;".»*tra- 
kisinos,  KTo/rrpafcriff/ioc,*  ^nd  was  anciently  pKiyevl  wi:h  iLi: 
shells,  testulani  niarinain,  which  the  boys  threw  ir.io  \\x 
wjier,  :iiul  he  whose  shell  rebounded  moat  frei]iien:ly  iroin 
tile  Mirf.u:e  before  it  finally  sunk,  was  the  conipieritr.  With 
us  a  part  of  a  tile,  a  j)otsherd,  or  a  flat  slone,  are  u:":eri  ^-J^ 
blituied  lor  the  shells. 

To  i*iay  at  ducks  and  drakes  is  a  proverbial  e\i>re>>:or. 
for  si-c'idin^'  one'?»  >ub>tance  exiravaj^Mutly.  In  the  i\»njcoy 
called  'Vireen's  Tu  (Juotpie,*  one  of  the  charai  ier>.  >j»eaki!.^ 
of  a  Ni.eiiililiritt,  says,  'he  has  thrown  away  as  much  ;n 
du<  k>  ami  drakes  as  would  have  bou^lil  some  f:\e  ihouioi.d 
capons.' 

VIII.-IiAMi:  TIIK  r.KAK— IIl'NT  TMK  M.IlTKk,  Ac. 

Ha-te  or  butVet  the  bear  with  haiumer  and  block,  are 
railier  ai»iieiiila-es  to  uiher  -anies  than  ^u'anies  by  thcin^w-l\c>, 
bcin.^'  |r;;nisliinenls  ft»r  failures,  that  mi^lit  ii»  have  L-^.-cn 
aviijclctl  .  the  tM>l  is  notliiii:;  nn.»re  llian  a  1  o\  «  ^'ischiii-; 
d-)wii.  uli-i  is  laden  uith  the  (li»thes  ^f  \\\^  i.  ■  inr.ule^  and 
then  l'i:!l'.!rd  by  thi-m  ;  t!ie  lallci  I  .ki.-.  j'aie  uIjvH  \\\y\  lx.»v> 
lia\L'  »'H  ■.- iwl.  one  of  whii  h  kni-clin:;  d-^un  beiw:^  i:;>  b'jdv 
ti>\\.i:'I^  ;  ■  ■  .;n»-.iid,  .iiid  he  i'«  la'.Ivd  \\\--:  M'm  k  :  liic  o:hcr 
I-  u  ::n  i  lii!-  haintULT.  and  i.inlii  -.i;'  b\  li'-ir  «►!  \\\<  «  «imrades* 
i«i.>.  .il  I  :•  !i  .irm  A\A  i»iie  at  \:m\\  k-^.  .iM-l  >:i:ii  k  a....iiiiNt  ihc 
bl'M  r.  .;.  Ill  \-\\  i.iiK^  a>  liu"  I'l.iy  n-i-.iri'*. 

II:::  ill-  "^!.;.]  iT  In  lii;^  p.i^liiue  a  Hiiiibcr  i.f  Inns 
.  i:-l    >:    .   I'.'i  ^- r        -.tii.ly   Nil  diiwji   r.;...:!   lin-   l:t».iij.1    j.^  j 

«    ■-    •'   !"■  "■    ■    ■■  :■  '    ■:  i;   .II.-!  >  -m:i.:  :u  ■■:»  ::«c  ..:;;inlc  . 

•"  ^"      I   .■*   til'-:.  ■  •  ■■  •'>  t'i""«^"   ^v  V.-!  ill   tije  lii.;^.  and 

i  I-  .  "  ■  .'  :i  ■:.!  !■:.=.  :•;.«■  i»:Ih.t  '.ii.'ii  r..«-.i*.ii  ihi  :r  «  b*thci 
.'  b:.  ■  ■.  .J.  j..-:'.!-.  •*-.  .--  :■.  ;  :\-'.e:il  ::.  ■  ;■!  i>  er  w  ith.».;: 
lii:u  hi.  'Ai:.^  wl.rr--   .t   ;>  ;    wir.:,   In-  i.'.u  \.\v\   it.  .1:1,;  ilciaiu 
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it,  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  was,  at  that  time,  must 
change  place  with  him,  an* 3  the  play  recommences. 

Shuttle-cock  has  been  spoken  of  in  a  foriDcr  chapter,  the 
engraving.  No.  98,^  affords  an  ancient  representation  of  the 
game. 

IX.— SPORTING  WITH  INSECTS— KITES-^WINDMILLS* 

Spinning  of  chafers  and  of  butterflies,— I  do  not  know  a 
greater  fault  in  the  nurture  of  children  than  tlie  conniving  at 
the  wanton  acts  of  barbarity  which  they  practise  at  an  early 
age  upon  innocent  insects  ;  the  judgment  of  that  parent  must 
be  exceedingly  defective,  or  strangely  perverted,  who  can 
proportion  the  degree  of  cruelty  to  the  smallness  of  the 
creature  that  unfortunately  becomes  the  suflerer.  It  is  but 
a  fly,  perhaps  he  may  say,  when  he  sees  his  child  pluck  oflT 
its  wings  or  its  legs  by  way  of  amusement ;  it  is  but  a  fly, 
and  cannot  feel  much  pain  ;  besides,  the  infant  would  cry  if 
I  was  to  take  it  from  him,  and  that  might  endanger  his 
health,  which  surely  is  of  more  conseqtience  than  many  flies  : 
Init  I  fear  worse  consequences  are  to  be  dreaded  by  per- 
mittin;j;  it  to  indulge  so  vicious  an  inclination,  for  as  it  grows 
up,  the  same  cruelty  will  in  all  likelihood  be  extended  to 
larger  animals,  and  its  heart  by  degrees  made  callous  to 
every  claim  of  tenderness  antl  humanity. 

I  have  seen  school-boys  shooting  of  flies  with  a  headless  pin 
impelled  through  part  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  by  the  means  of  a 
bent  cane,  and  this  instrument  is  commonly  called  a  fly-gun; 
from  this  they  have  jiroceedcd  to  the  truncating  of  frogs, 
and  afterwards  to  tormenting  of  cats,  with  every  other  kind 
of  aniuial  they  dare  to  attack  ;  but  I  have  neither  time  to 
recollect,  nor  inclination  to  relate,  the  various  wanton  acts 
of  barbarism  that  have  l)een  practised,  arising  from  the  want 
of  checking  this  pernicious  inclination  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  manifest  in  the  minds  of  children. 

The  chafers,  or  May-flies,  a  kind  of  beetles  found  upon 
the  1)1 00m  of  hemlock  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  are 
generally  made  the  victims  of  youthful  cnielty.  These 
'  See  p.  400. 
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inoffensive  insects  are  frequently  caught  in  great  quantities, 
crammed  into  small  boxes  without  food,  and  carried  in  the 
pockets  of  school-boys  to  be  taken  out  and  tormented  &: 
their  leisure,  which  is  done  in  this  manner ;  a  crooked  p:a 
having  two  or  three  yards  of  thread  atuched  to  it,  is  thru*: 
through  tlie  tail  of  the  chafer,  and  on  its  being  thrown  ir:j 
the  air  it  naturally  endeavours  to  fly  away,  but  is  rc^d:!r 
drawn  back  by  the  boy,  which  occasions  it  to  redouble  iis 
cfibrts  to  escape ;  these  struggles  are  called  spinning,  and 
the  more  it  makes  of  them,  and  the  quicker  the  vibrations 
arc,  the  more  its  young  tormentor  is  delighted  with  his  j.nic. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  cruelty,  as  well  as  many  others 
above  mentioned,  arise  from  the  perpetrators  not  being  wcii 
aware  of  the  coiiseiiuences,  nor  conscious  that  the  praciicc 
of  them  is  exceedingly  wicked.  I  hope  the  reader  w.ii 
excuse  my  intro<lu(  lug  a  story  relating  to  myself;  but  a>  it 
may  serve  to  elucidate  the  argument,  I  shall  venture  to  g:\e 
it.  \\'hen  a  child,  1  was  caught  by  my  mother,  who  gre-ii.ji- 
abhorred  every  species  of  cruelty,  in  the  act  of  spinning  x 
chafer ;  1  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  performance  th^i 
I  did  not  observe  her  coming  into  the  room,  but  when  she 
saw  what  1  was  about,  without  saying  anything  pre\'iously  u 

■A 


Il6.   /i*'vaftJ  ButUr/tv  —.y/r    Century. 

mi\  she  raughl  me  !>y  the  ear  an<l  pinched  it  so  severely 

thai  1  cried  tor  men  \  ;   to  the  punishment  she  added  iha 
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just  reproof:  *That  insect  has  its  feelings  as  you  have  I  do 
you  not  see  that  the  swift  vibrations  of  its  wings  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  torment  it  sustains  ?  you  have  pierced  its 
body  without  remorse,  I  have  only  pinched  your  ear,  and 
yet  you  have  cried  out  as  if  I  had  killed  you.'  I  felt  the 
admonition  in  its  full  effect,  liberated  the  poor  May-fly,  and 
never  impaled  another  afterwards. 

The  preceding  representation  is  from  a  drawing  on  a 
manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library.' 

This  barbarous  sport  is  exceedingly  ancient,  Wc  fiiid 
it  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  *Tlie 
Clouds. '2  It  is  called  in  the  Greek  melolonthe,  ^X^Xokov^tu 
rendered  in  the  Latin  scarabaeus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  name  of  the  insect.  But  the  Crrecian  boys  were  less 
cruel  in  the  operation  than  those  of  modern  dnies,  for  they 
bound  the  thread  about  the  legs  of  the  beetle,  instead  of 
thrusting  a  pin  through  its  tail.  We  are  also  told  that  the 
former  frequently  amused  themselves  In  the  same  manner 
with  little  birds,  substituted  for  the  beetles.' 

The  Kite  is  a  paper  machine  well  known  in  the  present 
«lay,  which  the  boys  ily  into  the  air  and  retain  by  means  of 
a  l(Hig  string.  It  i)robably  received  its  denomination  from 
h.ninL;  originally  been  made  in  the  shape  of  the  bird  called 
a  kite  ;  in  a  short  French  and  English  Dictionary  i)ublished 
by  Miege,  a.d.  1690,  the  words  cerf  volant,  are  said  among 
other  signitH  ations  to  denote  a  paper  kite,  and  this  is  the 
fust  lime  I  have  found  it  mentioned.  Now,  the  paper  kites 
are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  form  ;  they  appear  in  a 
great  diversity  of  figures,  and  not  iinfrecjuently  in  the  simi- 
litude of  men  and  boys.  I  have  been  told,  that  in  China 
the  Hying  of  paper  kites  is  a  very  ancient  pastime,  and  prac- 
tised much  more  generally  by  the  children  there  than  it  is 
in  laigland.  From  that  country  perhaps  it  was  brought  to 
us,  but  the  time  of  its  introduction  is  unknown  to  me  ;  how- 
ever, 1  (\o  not  fmd  any  reason  to  conclude  that  it  existed 
here  much  more  than  a  century  back. 

^  No.  2,  b.  vii.         -  Act  li.  scene  the  last.        '  Pollux,  lib.  ix.  cap.  7. 
32 
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X 1 7.    The  Paper  \  \  'imdmi::. 

This  is  from  a  painting  nearly  five  hundred  years  oi  J . 
though  it  differs  ver>'  little  in  its  fonn  from   those  used  by 

the  children  at  present. 

X.— BOB-CHERRY. 
This  is  *a  play  among  children/  says  Johnson.  *  in  which 
the  cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob  against  the  mouth/  or  rather 
so  high  as  to  oblige  them  to  jump  in  order  to  catch  it  in  iheir 
mouth,  for  which  reason  the  candidate  is  ol'tcn  unsiicccssf-L 
Hence  the  point  in  the  passage  which  Johnson  quotes  from 
Arl)uthnot.  *  liob-cherry  teaches  at  once  two  noble  vinue*. 
patience  and  constancy  ;  the  first  in  adhering  to  the  pursu.t 
(»t'  one  end,  the  latter  in  bearing  a  disappointment.' 


iiS.  /?.; 


In  this  engra\ing.  taken  from  a  M.S.  of  the  fourteenth  cen 
lisr\,  \\\  the  RuwU  Library,*  we  see  a  sj»ort  uf  this  kind  where 
>  No.  2,  B.  wk. 
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four  persons  are  playing,  but  the  object  they  are  aiming  at  is 
much  larger  than  a  cherry,  and  was  probably  intended  to  re- 
present an  apple  or  an  orange.  *  It  was  customary,'  we  are 
told  by  Mr  Brand,  *  on  the  eve  of  All-HallowSj  for  the  young 
people  in  the  north  to  dive  for  apples,  or  catch  at  them  when 
stuck  at  one  end  of  a  kind  of  hanging  beam,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  fixed  a  lighted  candle,  and  that  with  thei'' 
mouths  only,  having  their  hands  tied  behind  their  back*'  * 


119.  Dining /or  A ^€Si* 

A  pastime  something  resembling  that  of  diving  for  the 

apple<i,  I  take  it,  is  represented  by  the  above  engraving  from 
a  MS.  in  the   Bodleian   Library,*  and  the  business  of  the 

boy  upon  the  form,  with  his  head  over  the  vessel  of  water,  is 
to  catch  some  object  contained  therein,  or  to  avoid  being 
(lucked  when  the  other  end  of  the  form  is  elevated  by  his 
companion. 

XI.— HOODMAN  BLIND -HOT  COCKLES. 

HoodtndJi  Blind,  more  commonly  called  Blind  Man's  Buff, 
is  where  a  player  is  blinded  and  buffeted  by  his  comrades 
until  he  can  catch  one  of  them,  which  done,  the  person 
caught  is  blinded  in  his  stead.  This  pastime  was  kno>vn  to 
the  Grecian  youth,  and  called  by  them  myia  chalki,  Mvia 
yjix\Ki?  It  is  called  Hoodman  Blind  because  the  players  for- 
iiiL-rly  were  blinded  with  their  hoods.  In  the  *  Two  angry 
A\\)mcn  of  Abington, 'a  comedy,  this  pastime  is  called  the 
Christmas-sport  of  Hobman-Blind. 

1  he  manner  in  which  Hoodman  Blind  was  anciently  per- 

^  Addition  to  Bourne's  Vulg.  Antiq. 
2  No.  264.  ^  Pollux,  lib.  ix.  cap.  7. 
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formed  with  us  appears  from  these  three  diflTercnt  rcpre^ni 
ations,  all  of  them  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  before  mcntioneii 


i^j    //.    ■"i    ■•  .':.'■  '       \- 
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The  pkyera  who  arc  blinded  have  their  hoods  reversed 
upon  their  heads  for  that  purpose,  and  the  hoods  of  their 
companions  are  separately  bound  in  a  knot  to  buffet  them. 

Hoi  Ceckies,  from  the  French  haules-coquilles,  is  a  plajr 
in  which  one  kneels,  and  coveriug  hts  eyes  lays  his  head  in 
another's  lap  and  guesses  who  stnick  hira*  Gay  describes 
this  pastirae  in  the  following  lines  - 

As  11  Hot  Cockles  once  I  laJd  me  down. 
And  felt  the  weigh ly  haiid  of  many  ti  clown, 
Buxoma  gave  r  gentle  tap,  and  I 
Quick  rose,  and  read  soft  mischief  m  her  eje. 


123.   flot  Cocki'cs. 

'The  Chytrinda,  \vrpi\ca,  of  the  Grecians,'  says  Arbuth 
not.  '  is  certainly  not  our  liot  cockles,  for  that  was  by  pinch- 
ing, not  by  striking  ; '  but  the  description  of  the  chytrinda, 
as  it  is  given  by  an  ancient  writer,  bears  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  game  of  hot  cockles,  but  is  similar  to  another 
ciliially  well  known  with  us,  and  called  frog  in  the  middle. 
The  ( hytrinda  took  i)lace  in  this  manner  : — A  single  player, 
(ailed  xorpa,  kotra,  and  with  us  the  frog,  being  seated  upon 
the  ground,  was  surrounded  by  his  comrades,  who  pulled  or 
I'ufteted  him  until  he  could  catch  one  of  them  ;  which  done, 
the  j)erson  caught  took  his  place,  and  was  buffeted  in  like 
maimer.^  I  scarcely  need  to  add,  that  the  frog  in  the  middle 
ris  it  is  played  in  the  present  day,  does  not  admit  of  any 
material   variation.     There  was  another  method  of  playing 

^  Pollux,  lib.  ix.  cap.  7. 
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The  hero  supposed  to  have  won  the  cock,  or  whose  cock 
escaped  unhurt  from  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed, is  carried  upon  a  long  pole  by  two  of  his  com- 
panions ;  he  holds  the  bird  in  his  hands,  and  is  followed  by 
a  third  comrade,  who  bears  a  flag  emblazoned  with  a  cudgel, 
the  dreadful  instrument  used  upon  these  occasions.  The 
original  painting  occurs  in  the  manuscript  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article. 

XIII.— ANONYMOUS  PASTIMES-MOCK 
BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

The  two  next  engravings  are  n  1 

the  name  of  which  is  unknown  to  1 
is  readily  discovered. 


In  this,  which  is  from  the  just-cited  Bodleian  MS.,  we  see 
a  young  man  seated  upon  a  round  pole  which  may  readily 
turn  cither  way,  and  immediately  beneath  him  is  a  vessel 
nearly  filled  with  water ;  he  holds  a  taper  in  each  hand,  and 
one  of  them  is  lighted,  and  his  business,  I  presume,  is  to 
bring  them  both  together  and  light  the  other,  being  careful 
at  the  same  time  not  to  lose  his  b^ilance,  for  that  done,  he 
must  ineviubly  fall  into  the  water. 

In  the  following,  from  a  beautiful  book  of  prayers  in  the 
jjossession  of  Francis  Douce,  esq.,  the  task  assigned  to  the 
youth  is  still  more  dilficult,  as  well  from  the  manner  in  which 
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he  is  seated,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  performance,  which 
here  he  has  completed :  that  is,  to  reach  forward  and  li^ht 
tlie  taper  held  in  his  hands  from  that  which  is  affixed  Ko  the 
end  of  the  pole,  and  at  a  distance  from  him. 


127. 

Tlie  ori«j;inals  of  both  these  engravings  were  made  in  thi: 
fourteenth  c  cntury. 

'I'Ik*  siil)joiiUHl  engraving,  also  from  a  dr.i\ving  in  Mr 
IV)iuc\  l)iM)k  of  prayers,  rci)rcscnts  two  boys  seated  u{H)n  j 
form  by  the  side  of  a  water-tub  ;  both  of  ihem  with  their 
haivls  fixed  below  their  knees,  and  one  bending  backwarS 
in  the  same  jiONition,  intending,  I  presume,  to  touch  the 
water  without  etnerging  his-head  or  falling  into  it,  and  at'ler- 
wards  to  rer»)ver  his  position. 


1  i::>.  tru  k  being  done  by  the  one  was  j«r*jbably  imitated 


^ 
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by  the  other ;  I  speak  however  from  conjecture  only.  If  it 
be  necessary  for  him  who  stoops  to  take  anything  out  of  the 
water,  the  pastime  will  bear  some  analogy  to  the  diving  for 
apples  represented  by  the  engraving  No,  1 19,  on  a  preceding 
page.* 

In  some  great  Boarding  Schools  for  the  fair  sex,  it  is 
customary,  upon  the  introduction  of  a  novice,  for  the  schokrs 
to  receive  her  with  much  pretended  solemnity,  and  decorate 
a  throne  in  which  she  is  to  be  installed,  in  order  to  hear  a 
set  speech,  addressed  to  her  by  one  of  the  yoimg  ladies  in 
the  name  of  the  rest  The  throne  is  wide  enough  for  three 
persons  to  sit  conveniently,  and  is  made  with  two  stools, 
having  a  tub  nearly  filled  with  water  between  them,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  by  a  counterpane  or  blanket,  ornamented 
with  ribands  and  other  trifling  fineries,  and  drawn  very  tightly 
over  the  two  stools,  upon  each  of  which  a  ]ady  is  seated  to 
keep  the  blanket  from  giving  way  when  the  new  scholar 
takes  her  place ;  and  these  are  called  her  maids  of  honour. 
The  speech  consists  of  high-flown  compliments  calculated  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  stranger  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  con- 
cliulccl,  the  maids  of  honour  rising  suddenly  together,  the 
counterpane  of  course  gives  way,  and  poor  miss  is  unex- 
])ec  tcdly  ininierged  in  the  water. 

XIV.— IIOL'SES  OF  CARDS-QUESTIONS  AND  COMMANDS 
—  I  [AND V  DANDY— SNAP-DR AGON— PUSH-PIN  — CRAM- 
I'.O— LOrTKRIKS. 

Buildifii:;  of  houses  with  cards,  and  such  like  materials, 
is  a  very  common  amusement  with  children,  as  well  as  draw- 
iiii;  little  waggons,  carts,  and  coaches;  and  sometimes  boys 
will  harness  dogs  and  other  animals,  and  put  them  to  their 
waggons  in  imitation  of  horses.  Something  of  this  kind  is 
alluded  to  by  Horace,  who  writes  thus  in  one  of  his  sadres  ^ 

/lulificare  cassus,  plostello  adjungere  mures. 
To  luiiUl  little  houses,  and  join  mice  to  the  diminutive  waggons. 

Questions   and    Commands^    a    childish    pastime,    which 
1  Page  499.  '  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  3,  line  47. 
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though  somewhat  different  in  the  modern  modification,  mos 
probably  derived  its  origin  from  the  basihnda,  BarcXir2a» 
of  the  Greeks,  in  which  we  are  told  a  king,  elected  by  lot 
commanded  his  comrades  what  they  should  perform. 

Handy-dandy,  *a  play,'  says  Johnson,  *  in  which  chiMrer 
change  hands  and  places  ; '  this  seems  clear  enough  accord 
ing  to  the  following  quotation  from  Shakspeare  :  *  Sec  ho« 
yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simj)le  thief!  hark  in  thine  ear 
change  places  ;  and  handy-dandy  which  is  the  justice  ani 
which  is  the  thief;'  to  which  is  added  another  from  Ai 
buthnot,  '  neither  cross  ami  pile,  nor  ducks  and  drakes,  ar 
quite  so  ancient  as  handy-dandy.' 

Snap-dra^^on,  This  sport  is  seldom  exhibited  but  i; 
winter,  and  chiefly  at  Christmas-time ;  it  is  simply  heatin 
of  brandy  or  some  other  ardent  spirit  in  a  dish  with  raisin^ 
when  the  brandy  being  set  on  tire,  the  young  folks  of  l>ol 
sexes  standing  round  it  pluck  out  the  raisins,  and  eat  ther 
as  hastily  as  they  can,  but  rarely  without  buniing  their  hand: 
or  scalding  their  mouths. 

Push- pin  is  a  very  >iily  sjjort,  being  nothing  more  tha 
simply  pushing  one  pin  across  another. 

Crambo  is  a  ili version  wherein  one  gives  a  word,  to  whic 
another  Inuls  a  rhyme  ;  this,  with  other  trilling  amusement 
is  menlioneil  in  a  pajicr  belonging  to  the  •Spectator.'-  V 
little  superior  to  these.'  that  is.  to  persons  engaged  in  cros 
purposes.  ipiL-stions.  and  commands,  *  are  those  who  cj 
play  at  ( ranil)0,  or  np- verses.*  In  this  we  trace  some  vc 
tige  of  a  more  ancient  pastime,  much  in  vogue  in  the  fou 
leentii  and  fitieentii  reniiiries.  called  the  A  H  C  of  Aristotle 
whit  ii  i^  >iron^ly  re<  oninvjniied  by  the  author,  one  '  May»t< 
Uennet."  not  only  t«i  ( iilMren.  but  alM>  to  persons  of  man 
e>t.ite.  II  i,_:nor.int  of  leiters.  The  poem  to  this  curioi 
;iliiier.iti\e  alphibet  i^  to  the  fnllowing  etVeil : 

'  Wlnjever  will    be  wi-^e  au'l  i  ■mmianil  respect  let   hu 

learn  hi^  letters,  an  1    !■>  »k  upon  the  .\   \\  C  oi  Ari>lotl 

a^Minst  whiih  no  ar^'uinent  will  hold  good:    It  is  pro|>er  l 

be  known  by  clerks  and  knights,  and  may  sen-e  to  amend 

'  iv;:ui.  ii!).  IX.  t.ij».  7.  '  Vol.  *u.  No-  501- 
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mean  man,  for  often  the  learning  of  letters  may  save  his  life. 
No  good  man  will  take  offence  at  the  amendment  of  evil, 
therefore  let  every  one  read  this  arrangement  and  govern 
himself  thereby. 

Hearkyn  and  heare  every  man  and  child  how  that  I  begynne. 

*  A  to  amerous,  to  adventurous  ;  ne  anger  the  too  much 
B   to  bold,  to  busy,  and  board  thou  not  too  brode. 
C  to  curtes.  to  cruel,  and  care  not  too  sore. 
D  to  dull,  to  dreadfull,  an d  il  r v n k  r j^im i  1 1 , >t  t oo  oil. 
E  to  ellynge,  to  excellent ;  nc  to  &rTn?<r[fiiU  nfyther* 
F   to  fierce,  ne  too  faroilier  hm  Frendely  of  chere* 
G  to  glad,  to  gloryous,  and  gcalo^y  thou  shalt  bate. 
H  to  hasty,  to  hardy,  nc  too  bevy  yn  thyne  herte* 
I     to  jettyng,  to  jangling,  and  jape  not  too  oft, 
K  to  keeping,  to  kynd,  ^hI  wart;  kniEives  t  aches  among. 
L  |o  lothe,  to  lovyng,  to  lybemll  of  goods. 
M  to  medlurs,  to  merry  but  as  munner  iisketh. 
N  to  noyous,  to  nyce,  ne  nought  to  newe  fiDgle* 
O   to  orpyd,  to  oveyrthw  >^f'*   i^n'  rAU,-,.^  Ar^  ti,,.^  ^'  n^v 
P   to  preysyng,  to  prevy,  ne  peerless  with  prynces. 
Q  to  queynt,  to  querelous,  but  quyene  wele  thee  may. 
R   to  ryetous,  to  revelyng,  ne  rage  not  too  moche. 
S    to  strange,  ne  to  stervyng,  nor  stare  not  too  brode. 
T  to  taylours,  ne  tayle  wyse,  for  temperance  yt  hatyth. 
V  to  vcnemous,  to  violent,  and  waste  not  too  mych. 
W  to  wyld,  ne  wrathful,  and  ne  too  wyse  deeme  thee. 

For  fear  of  a  fall. 

A  measurable  meane  way  is  best  for  us  all.  Explicit.* 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  alphabet  among  the  Har- 
Ician  manuscripts,  one  marked  1706,  written  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  another  marked  541  ;  whence  the  above 
is  chietly  taken.  At  the  end  of  the  former  we  read  *  XY 
wyth  ESKi)  AND  per  se — Amen.' 

Lotteries^  in  whicli  toys  and  other  trifling  prizes  were  in- 
cluded to  be  drawn  for  by  children,  were  in  fashion  formerly, 
but  by  degrees,  and  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Lottery,  they  have  been  magnified  into  a  dangerous 
species  of  gambling,  and  are  very  properly  suppressed  by 
the  legislature.  They  were  in  imitation  of  the  State  Lot- 
teries, with  prizes  of  money  proportionable  to  the  value  of 
the  tickets,  and  drawn  in  like  manner.  These  lotteries  are 
(  ailed  little  goes. 
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XV.— OBSOLETE  PASTIMES. 

I  have  here  attempteil  to  give  some  account  of  the  prii 
cii)al  sports  practised  by  the  children  of  this  rountr>-.  I  ai 
fully  sensible  that  the  list  will  admit  of  ver>'  many  ailciit:on 
and  also  that  the  pastimes  which  arc  included  in  it  hav 
been  subject  to  numberless  variations.  I  have,  howcvci 
sot  down  all  that  I  can  recollect,  and  ilescribct!  them  a« 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  seen  the  lafj^cr  pai 
of  them  perfurnied.  It  iinly  remains  for  me  to  enumerate 
few  more.  AvluLh  indeeil  are  not  well  known  to  me.  b:i:  ma 
be  cluciiiateil  hereafter  by  some  more  able  writer. 


^il:^  cri.:r.i\inL;  reprcM-ntN  a  kind  of  a  nvuk  processioi 
^\llt■r•■  oiu"  nt"  the  » iJiiij-.iny.  Cij  iijt;n.-d  in  a  r«»\.il  habit  wiih 
\  r'»\Mi  ii;"iM  \\\^  !k  id.  i-.  w.ilkiii^  witli  hi"*  iniritie.  «l>playe 
liv  tw.i  .i;!--:i-!  inr>.  a!i  1  ]-rcrlcd  !'y  a  !\\\\  be.iti:!.;  a  tar 
|f»!ir:!i  \\\\\\  .1  k!1' »::•.■■[  th  »:i4.  I  pre-'iinc  it  to  be  the  ii 
^:..'.!  .!:-'n  itf  ill-.-  K;iij  u!"  the  llciii.  \\h'»  has  .dready  bee 
im::-'  i  i«  i.d  I  )  i"*ir  ri:  idcr. 

I'mIow  11  .ire  t\v.»  tK  :r».'N.  <ine  of  ilu'in  blinde«l  with  h 
lit- id.  haxiii.:  a  \\w\\  :i;' m   hl^    shoulder,  and  approarhin 
I  lA  ir«U  an  irun  la.jldrun.  in  onler   i»u  doubt  to  strike 
\\x\\\  hi>  t  !ub. 
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This  may  probably  refer  to  the  amusement  at  wakes  and 
fairs,  where  various  tasks  for  pastime  sake  are  frequently 
assigned  to  blindfolded  persons,  as  the  Wheelbarrow  Racc^ 
described  on  a  preceding  page.^  The  drawings  from  whenc€ 
the  two  last  engravings  are  deri^'ed,  are  in  the  Bodleian  MS* 
of  1344  already  mentioned. 

The  sport  in  the  next  representation  is  quite  unknown 
Xo  mc,  unless  it  may  be  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  tlie  (ireek  game  called  apodidraskinda,  XnolilpaoKivCay^ 
where  one  being  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  comrades,  closed 
his  eyes,  or  was  blinded  by  the  hand  of  another,  while  the 
rest  concealed  themselves,  and  he  who  was  found  by  him 
after  he  was  permitted  to  rise,  took  his  place ;  this  was 
evidently  a  species  of  the  pastime  called  hide  and  seek. 
The  original  of  this  engraving  is  in  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  Royal  Library.^ 


i 


'    I^lS^•47(3. 


131. 

5»  Pollux,  lib.  ix.  cap.  7. 


»  No.  20,  D.  iv. 
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I  am  equally  at  a  loss  respecting  the  two  next  repre- 
sentations, 


»3^- 


»33 

Those  that  ari*  stain  I in^;.  and  those  that  are  seated  below 
them,  are  cviilcnily  en^a^ed  in  a  similar  kirn  I  of  pastime. 
1  lu'  <»nly  ^'ame  within  the  compass  of  my  knowled^io  ihai 
I -car-,  any  rescml»lani.e  to  it.  I  have  seen  ])layed  by  two  per- 
sons :  one  of  them  alternately  holds  up  the  lingers  of  his 
ri^ht  hand,  varyiui;  the  number  at  his  pleasure,  ami  the  other 
IS  obiij;ed  to  answer  ])romptly  by  exposing  a  like  number  of 
his  fingers,  which  is  (ailed  by  both,  and  the  least  variation 
on  cither  side  loses.     In  these  delineations  there  are  three 
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5" 


players,  and  he  in  the  middle  seems  to  be  alternately  an- 
swering to  the  other  two.  They  are  in  the  Bodleian  MS. 
of  1344. 

Mr  Douce*s  Book  of  Prayers  of  the  fourteenth  century 
contains  the  following  representation. 


"^^. 


134. 

Here  we  see  a  rope  apparently  made  fast  at  both  <      s, 

and  a  man  laying  hold  of  it  with  his  teeth,  by  which  he  seems 
to  support  himself.  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  delineator, 
the  trick  may  properly  be  classed  with  those  that  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  minstrels  and  the  joculators. 


135- 
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With  respect  to  the  two  preceding  drawings  from  the  irt- 
qucntly  mentioned  MS.  of  1344, in  the  Hodleian  I.ibrarv.  I 
can  hardly  venture  a  conjecture  :  unless  we  may  sui^t-  < 
them  to  represent  two  of  llie  ri«liculous  ceremonies  l-eli^:-.^- 
in^  to  the  Festival  of  Fools.  I  .suspect  the  monksi.  i*;:h  ihc 
nuns  in  \o.  135.  are  lay  people  who  have  assumed  the  ro- 
li^iouN  habits,  for  the  former  have  not  the  tonsure,  l»ui  thcii 
hair  is  jpo\vdere<l  with  Mue. 


\vi.— i'RKAr,  (;>ri;Ki:  Hc)Aki»  —  MANP  in  axi>  hand 
01  r  -  wiiiri-:  and  iuack,  am>  makin«;  and 
makkim;  -  I  i(;<;i  M  -  Mn>i:i.  \\\v  v\,\  «  hole 
Ait«>ir  riii:  (  iii  ui  iivaki*  -  ri:N\v  rKh  k,  i  u  k- 
roiM.  A..  -  Monor.N  >imiii:s,  ani»  »k«»n-i'l-k. 
roM:^»-  nii:  iauson  has  u.»>t  iii^  i  i.«»ak. 

Cr,\i^  is  .1  ^aine  mcniioneil  in  a  tomputus  li.iJc.l  the 
twL-niy  <.i:;hi!i  n\  Filw.inl  I.,  .v.  i».  1300,  and  said  to  ha\e  been 
pLi\L*l  by  his  -.on  prime  hdward. 

{J:!:^.r  Ji,  fJi\  with  //df:J  \fi  iinJ If,jnJ cuff,  are  «»j«i»kcn  ol 
a^  ii'.w  L'-unos.  and  torbid«lcn  by  a  statute  made  in  the  scvcn- 
Iceiuli  \c.ir  of  l-.duanl  I  V. 

//  'fi::t'  it'.'J  /»'/./.>t,  and  also  M.ikin,:  iinJ  Marrit,:,  .ire  pro- 
liibiiol  l«y  a  pulilii"  ait  esiabli^lied  in  the  >econd  and  third 
year.N  of  I'hihp  and  Mary. 

/''.Vvw  is  s.iid  to  be  a  ju^-ler's  ^jame  in  the  comedy  of 
Ilariliolumew  Fayre  by  Hen  jonson.  acted  in  1614  ;  to  which 
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is  added, '  the  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked  Figgum,'  In  the 
same  play  mention  is  made  of  crarabe  (probably  crambo),  said 
to  be  '  another  of  the  devil's  games.' 

Mosdthe  Pe^e^  and  playing  for  the  hole  about  the  church- 
yard, are  spoken  of  as  boys'  games,  in  a  comedy  called  '  The 
longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art/  mitten  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Penny-pricke  appears  to  have  been  a  common  game  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  reproved  by  a  religious  writer  of  that 
period.^ 

Pick-pointy  Venter-pointy  Blow-pointy  and  Or^^ry^  occur  in 
a  description  of  the  children's  games  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Blow-point  was  probably  blowing  an  arrow  through  a  trunk 
at  certain  numbers  by  way  of  lotter>^  To  these  may  be 
added  another  pastime,  called  Drawing  Dun  gut  of  the  Mire* 
Chaucer  probably  alludes  to  this  pastime  in  the  Manciple*s 
Prologue,  where  the  host  seeing  Uie  cook  asleep,  exclaims, 
*  Syr,  what  dunne  is  in  the  mire.' 

MottoeSy  Simiieiy  and  Cross  Purposes^  are  placed  among 
the  children's  games  in  a  paper  belonging  to  the  *  Spectator.'  -^ 
And  the  Parson  has  lost  his  cloak,  in  another,  where  a  sup- 
|H)scd  correspondent  writes  thus  :  *  I  desire  to  know  if  the 
merry  game  of  the  parson  has  lost  his  cloak  is  not  much  in 
vc^gue  amongst  the  ladies  this  Christmas,  because  I  see  they 
wear  hoods  of  all  colours,  which  I  suppose  is  for  that  pur- 
pose.' ^ 

1  Had.  MS.  2391.  2  Had.  MS.  2125. 

3  Vol.  hi.  No.  245.  *  Vol.  iv.  No  278. 
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Bclb  for  ringing,  hawk-belb,  priae- 

belU,  &c.t  40h  go,  1^,  104,  lOfj  31Q, 
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Benjamin  Street,  395 
Benjamiics.  slingera,  135 
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B^^ic,  king's  joculator,  37B,  3B9 
Bermonidsey,  South wurk,  94,  483 
Bemcn,  Julmnji,  74 
■t  Lord,  74 


Bessy  (the),  450 

Beverley,  373,  379.  448 

Bevis  of  Soutliarnpton,  367 

Br; wits.  t>T  bawk's  bells,  91 

Bible-plays.     Sie  Plays, 

BilHanls,  ^63,  396 

Binding  Tuesday*  45a 

Birds,  tutoring,  catching,  tmltAtjng, 

&c.,    86,   9S.    99,   3|*\   347*     Sti 

Hawking,  raqrtridge,  &c. 
Bishop  of  Koob,  447 
(Boy).  443 


BSslwpt.  65.  66,  67*    Sa  Oergy. 

Bitterns,  ^ 

BUckfmrs  bridge,  ^57 

HUdiJer  (blown),  foot -ball,  16B 

BJeiiing  of  Belis.  3^7 

Ulic,  tio6 

FtEnid-man's-bulf,  ^99 

Bloii,  t'harltft.  Earl  of,  114 

Biondcl,  »  minfitrel,  360 

Ktow  Toint,  513 

BoaHiunting,  fighting,  &<:.,  6j,  75, 

80 
Boats,  155,  222 
Bob-cherry,  498 
Bodmin,  23 
f  ■■M.-  Ace,  436 
t';ur.i,u.s.  4(ij.  477 
t ion] face,  or  Winifred,  Archbishop  of 

Mons,  S3 
ikinncr,  liiihop.  335 
Ikjok  of  Si  Albans,  74,  91 
Borough.  Sir  Ed.,  13^ 
Ikiss  uat,  or  Bq^  hiem!  Span,  491 
Butcler,  John  dc,  277 
Bourbon,  Duke  of,  160 
Bow  and  Ajtow^s,  ^a,  no,  116,  121, 

133,  ta^.  139,  4B5 
Tk>wl  (WassLJl},  466 
Btmlin^.  50.  359—363 
Box  ^Ulce)^  403 
Fkjick^j  Kent,  y^j 
Boy  Bishops  44S 
Boys.  159.  485—510 


34 


/ 
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Brakt'ly,  206 

Branilonlxirow,  Marquis  of.  161 
Rre.id,  80 

KpMkhibt  <  Royal),  449 
Brcfclirs  fornirrly  wurn  !)y  ladies,  71 
Bn'^l.iw,  jtii,'i;l«'r,  340,  347 
Brttjtil.  RdIk-h  di*.  201 
Bii-l.ii  (( '•mntrv),  u/q 
Bri'i-li  MiiMvaiii,  145,  1O7,  409 
Bri:(.ii:y.  y,j 
Br",iil-s[iv:'i.  131 
Bnin.inhiir^h,  victory  r\t.  -9 
liuliljl'  tin' Justin*.  50.  j'o 
BjKk"t  of  walti.  U:imv;\il,  191 
I'.iul.iii^liam,  77 
lJLic:...i-j'';iy,  3;^ 
r  iiK^.     ^Vi-  I)..vr. 
r.uttoi  -n^.     .^Vi  JiH  ii!.iti'»r:«. 
liuliii;,'  Il.in'.,  A  Ml  ■lUiiLl'ink.  3^5 
Hi:il-b.ii:in,L;  .ii'.<l  I'liill-ninning,  39,  41, 
34  ^  3W.  33 '■  370     374 

'•"-:>.  77.  3J'"''  352 

J'.!.:i,  j;am.- ».,ii;cvl,  3''«9 

Bi:I'.i.:i.  Ai.iu",  479 

l<iilni-::i-.  152 

Bi;niiiIi--iMS|ii-y.  3''3 

f'iii{"...r.l,  u\..'  i-*7.  4'>5 

B;::-.mily.  <.:-l  Ii'ik>   of,  i'3o 

B;ii,.  -.j'li-  Mniio,  3:9 

B'ir'.-.:i.i«..  3-.'^ 

B;iry  Si  l'.."iiuiiM.l-i,  f>.\.  71,  S'.\  S7 

B.;fc!i"rV  Ihiiiinl-i.  77 

\^\\•\  'W'.v.t'W  ii'.:i:'.^  .ir.  i-^i 

I'll!!*.-:;!)  .i;j-.l  ln'\ .  4  *^ 

Bi;::s,  .ii^'i-rv,  11:.   i.-.>.  1^5,  ij^ 

Bvii.lijc.  ,1  >.i\i.:i,  »-  \ 


<  ..■■    :   ■■     -i"  1...-:.  .:.,.f.    |ij 
C ^ 


3 


■■    .'■  '^•:.  .vj 


«       ■.  II.. .'i.  I... 

•  .i:-:.     ..  \\..    .>.  2\\ 
-     --.  M.  ■:  .  .  ,.•    3.^3 


Carr,  Roben,  Earl  orSomerw:   sr; 

Cirreaii.  French  ^me  called.  \'k, 

Cast  of  Hawks,  96 

Ca.stanct5,  310 

Casting:  the  bar.  140 

Cai.  iNiU.'-c-at,  uiUl-cat.  75   5o    11 

(.'ai  after  niouw,  4S3 

Cat.tKinqiie.  2'.v 

C'ailn*nne  of  I'orTiiijal.  f';^    jt-* 

of  ArriC'M.  ^4/  4.- 

('.uiUlron.  Iron,  a  j.L»y  wj:.'..   =.^ 

C'iTi-5.  4'?7 

Cli.ililoun,  Earl  of,  aoj 

C'li.itTinclu's.  33 

i.li.irtnois.  u"; 

(  li.ildca.  406 

( 'lKi'.v'7un.  castle  of.  ti\ 

Cli;»Ik*ni:«  r  to  j;is:>  aaJ  t  j\:mAnirr:». 

i>.  ^24.  35*4 
(.'li.in  i«irL'ai».  233 
ChaiiiifS,  nnijin;  of.  3^7 
C'harinj;-cr^i»,  ami-w-.  y-«    ;";i 
Ch.irloni.iijnf*.  2yi 
Cli.irli  i  I..  44.  107.  Hi    13-    4-- 
11-.  107,  121.    Z3i'"i'.:.  3.DC 


354 


V.  of  Fr.iT.^'-'.  I' 


Vl.of  Fraii. 


-0.   4^5 


'■  »40.  y:ii   5i-i 


\f\i.  423.  434 
(.":.. irlts  iJo  Ui'  1    ^75 
C  li.irin>  f'>r  h.ivvii>.  ..j 
rii.irrt/y-lj.i;;,  3. 1 
i":..i.?f.  Ik.m-;>  K-i   75 
(  Ivio-.'s.     .N'rr  !'i-r'.-':«. 
C}i.i!:vvr.  7.  a:.  2 1.  •^■.  x|5.  25^  sia 

J.-;,  r-^.  31  J    3    ;     ;ij 
r  '.- .;....!,■  jMv;..::^  ^^ 

•  !:■  .i>.  331.      .N:    J   ■^.vil-.t.r*. 
I    ■  ■■■  'iv-»i::«  I.-.  3.yl 

(  i.-rry    li..:-;.  4.? 

V  '1. •.-}.: n-.  144.  145.   4-4 

•  K'-^-.  3.  >3.  4  '3   - 1'  J 

I  )i.'':.r.  loj.  1::     I'.j.   iSg.   ^-    .., 

•  -.-wr.  :!lt.  J.i'iin-j  ill".  277.  aj'^ 
t  '1.  I'.TMi  i^.  4:  < 

«    .:!  In-ri  1  j.li^-    4?;  -sx 3 
I  i.^rr-  ,  r!..--.:a 

•  !.:Mir.fy ■♦.•*■  I-; ■■■•«.  4'!;i 

•  '■»    37*-    4..7 
'         i'».    i; 

'   :.:.  M.:..    .;l      Xt^J.     |.>-.      -,3,     j^.5. 

3:;     .vu-    44>- 43*3.  474 
<   ■.  .   ^-!i:     :r.i:.  4.,3 
•■..•.-    .  •;-v.?iv.  4^3 

I  ■-.  I  1    -;   J--7.  235.  .wr.  44*.  45A 

4  ''i.  :7« 
L}:..:ii,  v.r  coni,  »u;j<t.  4^ 
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Circus  in  St  Gcorgc's-fieldi,  318, 335, 

337 
CLirencieiix  king^  at  aftlAS,  A07 
Clcavcfs  (marrowbonea  atid)^  391 
Clench  of  B^mct,  39,  347 
ClerenjotJtt  Eatl  ofn  aoa 
Clergy,  d»  4a,  48,  66,  67,  6S<  79,  82, 

89,  96,  3*7.  aa^t  233.  334,  235,  264, 

37a,  275.  330,  403.  44^^ 
Ckrkenwell,  \^,  3^6.  3^5,  395 

.  NtHirquw  <A,  131 

C  levels  nd*  Duchess  of,  306 

Closbi  game  of,  365 

Cloudesle,  Will  lamp  aa  oicbcr,  128 

Clown,  aSS 

Club-bnll  t73 

Clubs,  suit  of^  424 

Clym  of  the  Cbugh,  taS,  ^67 

Coac^U^,  hackney — a  horse  and  his 

keeper  pi4.r^ding  In  otie<  336 
Coat  dud  badge,  rowing  lui  the,  156 
Coblers.  60 
Cock— codt-figh  tin  g,  co<^-th  rowing, 

^c„  19,  41,  339,  375,  37S,  4S1,  474- 

50a 
Cockchafers,  Ac,  spinning  of,  495 
Coi^kiieys.  444 
Cock-pjt,  376 
"ole^hill  Htjfitb,  Warwickshire,  108 

<.lrt,    DtMM.    443 

'■  'li,  thr  trci;L'loiir,   285 


:ii!.. 


of.  430.  432 
li3ii>  lor.  212 


.  'iil'iirr,  ih<'  (luiiil),  38 
onst.uitino  of  Wales,  59,  76 
uiiMaiiiinuplc,  205 
'.K.k>,  So 

OOt^.    97 

'.■:.-\r.i,    158 
'LHiiiens,  j^iant^  29 
fifOt't^.  I'OTjr.  367 
grtiliiU,  |ga<  434 

■omi>h  .kmd  Com  Willi ^  125.  126,  130, 
i4.fV,  itj^i^  2jJ5,  4^6^,  471,  489 
*jr|"iliS  Clin^IJ.  lll>itcfy  Cvllicd,  228 

u(^ivLilul,  g.ime  of,  22 

u'.iiitry  I'.ridal.   190 
— — ■  Plays,  337^     Set  Pla)-s. 
uurcy,  i.  ij-3  tif  X"]5t^er^  358 
urt,  dr  CoLit^  Cards^  433 

J*l\vs  J217*    Si-^f  Flays* 

"VL-nt  UiifdL''ni  the.itr"'",  38,  347 
uvcfiuy  l'U>  (tlic)j  35  36,  228,  241 
■  m  .irid  l\nv-ijii!e,  342,  461 
uNsdry,  in  :Suss.,  71 


Crambo^  506 
Cranes.  84,  97 

Craw  ley,  a  showmaOi  ^45,  £47 
Crciig.  51a 
Cressets,  32,  464,  478 
Crcssy,  bitUe  of^  1 14 
f  Tiltbage,  436 
ricket,  175 
.limp.  437 

Criol^  Bertram  de,  74 
Cnckssrbow,  113-    iS-«Arthefy, 

Porpofiei*  513 

Cro^'^Qd'HIe,  438 

Crotonuti5,  33a 

Crowd««  violins  H  30 

Crown  ooflfK4ioii5€<  436 

CroyUnd,  Abboi  of,  s*? 

Cnieky  to  unimalt,  495,  496 

Cuckolds,  80 

Cuckows,  S3 

CudgcKplayors,  473 

CuttiberUnd  shilling  lodety,  11:7 

Ciipii  (prizel',  103^  157 

Curv  of  Hawks,  93 

Curlews,  97 

Curs«  77,  Bo.     Su  Dog«. 

Cuj,biof»  dzLDce,  394 

wofkiag,  SI 

Cut -work  hy  ladies,  54 

L'uilircd,  King  uf  VV.  &i*oiiSh  465 


D. 

Dances,  Dancers,  Dancing  Animals, 
and  Roj)o-dancing,  35.  yj,  53,  279, 
291—316,  328—346,  391.  443,  451, 
4fx> 

Danes.  5,  47,  59,  84,  109,  no,  2:5, 
350.  403,  452 

lAkiiijj  i^^j^  140 

Hi!chci-mead  filers,  107 

David,  27,  13;,  354,  389 

li  Eu,  Count,  160 

Y^e^  river.  155 

Deer  ^,  75^  7gH  80,  113,  117 

Dy?fi^nce,  f»uitiict?  Lij.  355 

Defurmity  curiously  imitated,  324 

Delphos,  Bells  of,  38,  39 

DemJhfi^^  1:10 

Dtirby shire,  145.  374 

De&t^rtcr  iicicd,  340 

Devil  iiiid  Devils,  230,  2S5.  469 
among  the  Taylors   491 

Devil's  d4iiioc.  443 

Dt?von5hire,  x^%  4^9 

Duke  rjf.  373 

Dice,  17,  19,  47,  48,  403,  404 

Diomedes,  405 
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Discus.  139 

Dist;uisemt*nts,  or  Mumminjrs,  34a 
Disioc: II  ion  curiously  imitated,  324 
Divinij,  152 

,»pj)lt*  (living,  499 

Dolmry's,  luMF  IbliiiRton,  336 

Di'K-.   Ss7-  ^3-  77.  80.  104.  288.  328. 

3?'.  337.  338.  348.  350.  35a.  370. 

375-  370 

.1  hall  of  little  doRS,  246 

Dunii'Ml.iy  }kx}k,  86,  278 

Dumiiiii,  .\22 

Diiri  in  lioll.md,  92 

r)iiul»lr  N\itkct,  175 

Dov'T.  Ki'b.,  22 

I>i'Vi'>.  <i7 

I>r.ii;')n"«Sn.ip\  506 

l)M.i;on>,  20,  310,  311,  443,  463.4^5. 

4rw 

r>r.im.»s.     .SV**  riays. 

1  )r.iiiv;!it«i.  415 

J)r;i\\-l)ruli:r  on  I-/indon-briilj;e,  29 
I>r.i\\in.ii  I>iin  out  of  the  Mirt*.  513 
lJrr>M">,  luiniini;.  71 

i'(luipinont  for  an  archer, 

121 

— Miii«;trfls'.  271 

— c.ip.iri^on  of  a  hawk,  91 

I>:iirv-l.iiu'.  370 
P;jt.k-li!jiiti!i;^.  379 

and  (.>\\1.  3S0 

I>i:v  k*-  .in>l  Or.ilci's.  493 

Dukr.  apj.p'pri.itL'  lui\»ks  of  a.  96 

ct  >y,.-ri-ilirih,  131,  132 

I)i:inl.  P..:N.  \.\2 

1>  til  ■■l:.i-.ii!iii  o'.itf^f  the  Mirf),  513 

1mm:^!..:.|..-.  77 

Iti:i-M!.:.-.  2-ii 

I  •■.i:i-f.iii.  Si.  4.  2:;i 

I -.•.!..   VT.  3".  3-!3-  325.  3^V 

1 '■ly'.-ii'  V .,  I'lrrt-t,  277 


i:. 

■•■^    -,:.  r/. 

•!■  .r  l.i\ik.  and  their  tax  for 
■■.' :.  I'l  •  ii'-.  t/».  2"'J 
•.  :    i..r.  I'  .'.  I--V  4;i.  471 
.■..;  ?.:■■  .1:1  I  *:<  nf^.  ^jb 
—     ■      I   1  ■>  p'l  i-'..nc.  J7'i 
t  •■•:  i>:.i  ^.     >.v  (  i«ii:y. 

If    ..\  I'l.M.     If-*-) 

!•  ■..  >:t  Ir'-.{  ,  221 
1^   t.  ^i.  7'\  i?.>.  251.  460 
l;i.  .III.    kinj;  ul  Ka^t  An>:l«''s.  85. 
I  III 
i   :  .<  .i:.un  of  I'nnccs,  James  I.  on,  ib 


60,  U, 
»3.  315 

«.   373. 


Edward  the  Confenor 

I..  63.  74.  113. 

^7'  353.  435.  51a 

II..  74.   265.    ; 

2Q5.  315.  438 

HI  .   48.   49.  63.   T^    5 

104.   117,   it>3.    170,    171.  2:; 
271.  276.  277.  30S.  3^3-  37-*.  « 

IV..  4g.     1x7.     i^.,     31V 

273.  274.  3**7.  4^5.  fJ-* 

VI..   29,    133.    3-34.   4 J? 

457.  465 
I-M\»m.  Kmg  of  Norrhumbwrrlo: 
Kjji-non,  Sir  I*..   103 
Kkc  d-imv,  312 
VxK^  of  hawks.  05 
KlitUwfh.  23.   33."  44.    71.    1..:; 

131.  142.  I^3.    I'.f.    I  ,.     ,^; 

237.  241.  3*^J,   2=7.    2.^^    ;xo 

349.39a.  479-  484.  ti; 

daughter  of  t^.  I  .  j— 

Klk.  75 

i-'.hham,  H.int«.  4S0 
I.lwrton,  iVrb. .  471 
'  IClwih.im.  Hants.  I'jj 
I  I-'.'.vM.in  Kii'lds,  4?3 
Kmanuol  i\iniin:n!.:«.  >^^ 
KnjiHTurs.  app:<.'j>r.a:c  ha\hLs  c 

— nurannevi  of  i»n»-.  ^75 
I'nchanters.  2S2.  JS3 
I'.iK'luNurrs,  78.  112.  iiS 
l-'.niMS,  i«^ 

I*nKr.i%mj;s  in  the  work,  norwr 
KnHTt.iinmcnu,  royal  ar.J  not>li 

33 
I*.  U.  t:ili.es.  404 
I  ■.;  iph.iny.  445 

I'r^.i'li-n  of  >pain,  338 

1".<.UI.    Ill 

l-'.^ipiircs.ind  Ustjuirrship.  10,  76 
211 

r.>^'x.  73. 14 ^.  175.  451 

i:'!;i-;}.a;d.  Km,;  uf  M'-rcia.  4*^.= 

r:h.-;i--n.  KiM<.,f  Kt-nt.  gj 

Ir'-.r^rf!  the  fntt-a  \\,  43a 

Kii.n  M.ir.tem.  44.) 

r-i.  <".'iint  d  .  I'o 

|-il.i  I.  4.53.  405 
j  I;jr\.l:.r-.  4S3 
I  I  \.-n  i.r  CM.!.  403 
j  \  \\\  Mi-ri.-tl.ie.  4C^ 

Kvurcisni  of  Ih;'i:s.  3^7 


r. 


K.dnilators.  2^1.     >'•'/ JjcuUcon 

r.iir>*.  470.  473 

I- . I  Icon,  ^3.     ^V«  Hawking. 
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Falconer,  82,  86 

Fantoccini.  247 

Farthing  Pye  House.  390 

Feathers,  122,  123.  323 

Fenchurch-street,  73,  456 

Ferrers,  George,  442 

Ferrets,  80 

Festival  of  Fools,  446,  512 

Fiddle  without  strings,  music  with, 

347 

Fiddlers,  268.    See  Minstrels. 

Figgum,  512 

Fighting  of  cocks.  See  Cock-fighting. 

Fingers,  games  with,  51a 

Fire-eater,  326 

Fireworks,  47^—483 

Fishing  and  Fowling,  97 

Fives,  163 

Flight,  beasts  of  sweet  and  of  stink- 
ing, 75 

Flora,  437,  453,  460 

Florentines,  28 

Flower  do  luce,  a  beast  called,  30,  3a 

Flute,  imitation  of,  347 

Foix,  Earl  of,  63,  277,  358 

Fol,  Rob.  le,  277 

Fool,  or  Fools,  231,  232,  325 

Fools'  dance,  308 

festival,  446 

bolt,  117 

plout,'h.  450 

Foot,  st.mdinj;  on  one,  489 — contest 
witli  the  feel,  193 

ball,  id3,  473 

raeini;,   142 

Forecr.  Fr.incis,  musician,  3S5 

Foni.(  ("li.uter,  63 

Forests  (Royal),  6,  61,  66,  73,  76,  78, 
116,  20'j 

Four  (."orners,  367 

Kiii,c:s.  425 

Fowliiii;  .111(1  Fi>hinc:,  97 

I'ox,  Or.  75,  76.  80,  81,  4S7 

and  (icf.se.  417 

France  ami  I'rench,  86,  160,  162,  205, 
20^),   215,   2ho,    274,    349,    3^X),    364, 

^  39".  407.  415.  41^.  419.  423.  424 
Frcdrrie  I'.ul) arossa,  S3 
IVci/r  jerkin.  87 
French  Draui^hts,  415 
Friar   Tuck,  457 
I-'riai-s.  80.      .S\v  Clergy. 
Froi;  in  the  middle,  tlie,  501 
Frynit;-pan  musie,  390 
Fulcu  Guarine,  407 
Fulirnart,  75 
Fulke,  Dr,  415 


GAme— names  of  be^ts  of  sport,  59, 
75.  90,  111 

—  lai^'S,  6,  S9,  6f,  65,  77,  93 

cocks,  376.  S^e  Cock-tighting. 


"  of  Goose.  437 

-  The  solitary  Game,  418 


Gaming,  5, 47— S^,  103,  t^,  404,  437, 

428 
Ginrdens,  Artillery,  19 

—  Dorset  Garden,  90 

»  Mmry-bone.,  ^65 

Northumbemnd  publtc,  51 

^ —  Paris  Ganlcn,  44,  34B 

'  Ranelagh,  3S4.  483 

Spriog,  or  Vaiixhall,  2S3 

Garter,  Order  of,  215 

Gascoygnc,  Tboma*^  poet,  35,  344^ 

484 
Gaaion.  Earl  of  Foi^t.  63*  377,  358 
Gaunt,  Jobij  of.  305,  273,  373 
Gciset  80,  97,  451 
Genoese,  114 

GcoflTy.  I^oitl  of  Pre\Tilli,  205 
Gcofrey,  Abbot  of  ^  Aibums.  saS 
Georjfe  I*^  107 

\U,  4@i 

IIL,  478 

Germans,  5,  5;S,  205,  215,  aiS,  300, 

403,  425,  437 
Giants  (pageant),  26 — 31,  246,  465 
Gl.idiators,  353 
Gleek,  435 
Gleemen,    40,    251 — 255,    264,     298. 

Stc  Joculators. 
Globe     Tavern,    near     Hungerford- 

market,  248 
Gloucester,  Tiiomas,  Duke  of,  212 
(jloves,  hawks',  92 
Goats,  80,  345 

Godefroy,  Earl  of  Bologne,  27 
Goff,  game  of,  170 
Gog-magog.  29 
Golden  Calf,  393 
Goldfinches,  97 

Goldingham,  Harry  and  Arion,  35 
Goliah,  135 
Goose,  gaine  of,  437 
(Fox  and),  417 


Gordon,  Will.,  236 
Goshawks.     See  Hawking. 
Grace,  time  of,  in  hunting,  81 
Gray,  George,  fencer,  356 
Great  Chan,  performance  by,  282 
Greeks,  139,  150,  154,  156,  375,  400, 
402,  405,  412.  413,  439.  486,  489, 
491.  493.  494.  497.  499.  50i,  506. 
509 
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Green,  Jack  in  the,  461 

man,  390,  480,  482,  484 

Park,  481 

Greens  (Bowling).  51,  361 
Greenwich.    14.  234,  239,  240,  350, 

Creijory,  J'ope  468 

Gresco,  4JU 

Grey,  or  Badger  75,  375 

w  tera  uf,  73 

(Hirnry  de?),  of  Codnor,  73 

1  Hound's,  6^.  69,  71,  74,  Tj,  78, 

79-  £0.  375 
Griiliron  nm.->ic,  390 
Griefs  how  cciuTitcrnctcd,  40 
Griiig:onneur  Jacqucmin,  423 
Grtno  nif^-tnaLEch.  476 
Grout  iShove),  398 
Gr<T>nis  of  utored  Epr^'hounds,  79 
Ciuards,  oftiocrs  of,  459 
Guarine.  Kulco.  407 
Gu.irv  miracle  ^tho),  236 
(jiiilil  of  Minstrels,  266 
(luildford.  ?37 
films,  90,  4S5 
Guy  of  Warwick,  267 
Gyiiord,  John,  74 


H. 

1  la;; -butts,  120 

\\.\\\^  ( Demi  I.  120 

nali-1-..wl,  /J7 

Ha!^.».i-j  \\\»jx  Comv..  28 

H.iliijiir.  Widtrr  a6d 

Hal!.  J!k'-'>I».  n-iH'-ilincer.  306 

HaniniiT-:!iri)\\in^,  iS.  140 

HamruiT»;m:th.  ^1^ 

]{ainj>>!iirL-.  4>j 

M.im;i>iiMil,  3,;a 

Hai)>l-ha!].  41^.  153,  162,  4^1 

K'ln^.  11^.  Ill/     Jiict  Bow*. 

-  1:1  Hail!.  49 

l!an-Ii":.  3-4.  ;.-:'i 

H.'v,  1.     "p.:-'.:i,  f'l'.jar.v  riyht   and 

I.J:  }m'i1..I.  i,^ 
n.i::  !>-.!ir-.  1>.  5  /) 
M.i:;  ,  •ttiv  it.^i' «.f  i!:e,  257.  2^3 
]  I.iM  V  K  iv.kit.  4-7 
Ifa::.  t;.      .s..-  I  i.f  r. 
Mar.    ■'  h..:ii,-.  ^',-j 

II. I  '\-i.-j'M:m;.  catinjj,  476 

IIa!f;.M.    >7!i 

-  Iluu^e.  349 

llauK.nt;.  17,  \\^  -  tra\ riling  with 
J. '  *kv  &K'.,  60.  O2.  63.  fi4.  f»r  ■ 
hull  l.aMkini;cuaduciCLl  lur  ladio, 


68->bawks  paid   in  trihote. 

74,   f2^1    ' 


tAk^n    to    3ki0dk    ^  ^  QM^ 


ltl«MlttM1li|d|i^Sf-^^B0Mj 


97 
Hay,  or  Rare,  dAAoe.  ^gg 
Haye.  a  feoc^-vorfc  of  i^niti^  7I 
H<]rifs^'nie«a^  3S.  307.  jja 
rfjucl  uraooBh    95 
Head  cw  T«l,  439 
Health  dilnktn^  46 

public,  Ijocfircs  for,  477 

Hrltoei^  OT>a,     14.  358 

Hen  (thiTsJun^  the  faij,  451 

Hencbicieiig  465 

Heniy  L,  77*  ^  275 

IL.  6s  67.  72.  loQ.  140^  aa& 

275-  343.  4"r.  4r7 

— ;r  '"••  •♦^'  *^'  '37.  146.  «74. 

188.  214.  275 

IV..  62.   74.   228 

v..  an.  aSo 

VI..  63.  146 

^'JI-  «3  3a.  48.  «^.  ii6c  x^x, 

132.  1^1    273.  457.  477 
\  HI..  15.  ^7.  21^  33.  4^  64. 

CO.  97-  "9-  «3»-  «3^-  «40.  itsi.  iji. 

j.W.  25...  343.  355-  ^'-i.  305.  379^ 

3ii.  4--i.  4 to.  450.  45c.  4*,^ 

I.      LnijxTur,  jo? 

ni. ^l 

I H.  of  Fr.uicr.  202 

I  — son  of  James  I..  171.  34^  j^- 

j      40».  4^a  ^^ 

,  Heralds  and  Heraldry,  74.  aoob  ai^ 

I       2I(  '  * 

I  H-rU-ri.  >ir\V..  405 
Ht'ttisV's.  I '.7 

H'.TIIIIV-..   So 

H-TOili.is.  2(.a 
I  lon'R".  »y3.  ^7 
Hertliird.  305 

l-larl  of.  4S0 

Hrrtfurdj-hirr.  73.  167 

I  It-vw  oi  «1,  Mostrir  lit  »t  Paul  t  J^Wyrf 

30ft 
Hide  and  Seek.  487.  509 
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Higgins.  a  posture-master,  324 

High  Game,  436 

Hinguar,  85 

Hippas,  150 

Hitchin,  Herts,  90 

Hobby-horses,  32,  311,  346,  443 

Hock  Tuesday  and  Hocking,  241, 
452 

Hockley  in  the  Hole,  39,  351,  356 

Hocus  Pocus,  290 

Hog,  learned,  3^9 

Hoglard,  John  dfe,  278 

Holland,  John,  Earl  of,  277 

Holy  Land,  4,  200 

Holy  Well,  385 

Home  (Harvest),  467 

Hoodman-blind,  499,  500 

Hoods  for  hawks,  91 

Hoops,  leaping  through,  &c.,  317, 
490 

Hopping,  Q12,  489,  490 

Hop -Scotch,  489 

Horn-blowing,  18,  69,  77,  25^ 

Horse-collar,  grinning  through,  476 

racing  and  Horses,  19,  80— 

tribute  in  horses,  &c.,  73— horses 
trained  to  conceal  sportsmen,  98 — 
racing  in  Smithfield,  100— seasons 
for  racing,  loi —Chester  races,  102 
— Barbary  horses,  103 — Stamford 
races,  103— value  of  racers,  104 — 
r-icers  of  romance,  104— racing,  a 
liberal  pastime,  105  —  breed  of 
liur^t'S  attended  to.  105  —  royal 
patrons  of  racinij,  106 — liyde  Park 
races,  107  —  tricks  and  perform- 
ances \)\  horses,  332 — 336  — horses 
baited  with  dogs,  &c.,  333,  486 

(Stalking),  98 

llosititality  on  saints'  days,  &c.,  477 

I  lot-cockles,  501 

J  lot  h.isty-pudding  eaters.  476 

Ilouiuls.  63,  67,  73,  76,  'j'j,  78,  83. 
Sec  (irey hounds. 

I  louses  (card),  505 

Ihibba,  85 

Hutte-c.ip.  472 

Hug,    C/oriush.  146 

Hugh  Capet,  100 

Hughes  s  Royal  Circus,  336 

Hugo  1 'etroleonis,  67 

Hungary,  King  of,  68,  87 

Hungcrford,  Sir  VA.,  133 

liuniuig,  9.  17,  19  —  more  ancient 
than  hawking,  56 — among  the 
iiritons,  37  —  the  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Nornuins,  58,  59,  60,  61  — 
hunting  s\\ nie  and  the  v\ild-lx)ar, 
60,  01— laws  relating  to,  65 — how 


conducted  for  ladies,  6&— hnntiti^ 
dresses^  71 — hunting  privik^es  of 
Londoact^  7> — e^trly  treatises  on 
hunting.  74-*beasts  of  sport.  75 — 
difTervnt  modes  of  huntingn  77 — 
in  enclosurgSi  7B — htmtlog  terras^ 
79 

Hunting  {Duck)^  379 

(SquiffeT),  ^Bo 

'  Hunt  the  tjquiird,*  393 


-  tHe  Fig,  475 

■  '  Hunt  tJie  Foie/4®7 

*  the  Hare+  4S7 

Hunt  [he  SUpper/  ^94 


Hurling,  166 
Husbands,  80 
HiLg  fit;  I  Pitch  sind^»  370 
Hyde  Pafk^  107,  154 


I. 


Ice  sliding,  153,  ^^  490 

tdethun,  354 

lllutninations.  478 

Imitations  of  animals,  341— 34S 

Infection,  bonfires  agaici^t,  477 

Iniquity,  a  dramatic  chamctcr,  331 

Innocents'  d^;,  445,  449 

Installation,  mock,  at  schools,  jq^ 

Interludes,  234,  392.     See  Plays. 

Ireland,  a  vaulter,  318 

Isabel  of  Bavaria,  303,  344,  409 

Ishmael  in  the  desert,  iii 

Islington,  131 

Italy  and  Italians,  40,  192,  215,  295 


Jack  in  the  Green,  461 

of  the  Clock-house,  244 

Pudding,  325,  481 

Jacob  Hall,  306 

James  I.,  16,  42,  44,  63,  96,  106,  118, 

161,  284,  317,  346,  376,  381,  395, 

401,  405,  480,  492 

II..  246,  307,  325 


langlers,  262,  275.     See  Minstrels. 

Japers,  262.     See  Minstrels. 

Jerkin  (Frieze),  87 

Jermin,  SirT.,  87,  376 

Jerv'is  (Justice),  398 

Jesses,  a  hawks,  91 

Jestors,  Jestours,  261.    See  Minstrels. 

Jewin-street,  376 

lews,  162,  393,  468 

Jigs.  393 

Jingling-match,  475 


/ 
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Joculators,  280— their  pcrfonnanccs 
ascrilicd  to  mutyic.  282  —  Asiatic 
jugglers,  282— thfir  tricks  account- 
ed for,  284— Rykoll.  a  iregL-tour, 
286— privili'ges  of  king's  jugglers, 
289 — flisreputc  of  modern  jugglers. 
289  -  dancing,  tumbling,  and  ba- 
lancing liy  j«»cul.iiurs,  28S,  291 — 
Utrrotii.i.'*  tunili'iing,  293,  294— v.v 
riou»  nio<le.s  of  dancing  and  tum- 
bling, 295  —  rrprc'>ent.iti<»ns  of 
tumbling,  2<A  297  —  gleemen's 
dances,  298— s\\()n!-il.\ncing,  rope- 
dancmg.  300 — 308 — Mori  is-<lance, 
310— bal.mcing,  319— 1  he  po&iure- 
m.LsMr.  3J3  —  muunn^banks.  324 
— llu-  tinker.  1^2^-  .mimals  traineil 
for  bailing.  iVc.  l>y  joeuKitors.  328 
— 3^1— >\\urd- play,  35 j  -Ijurlcstiue 
mu*.ic.  33W.     i>if  Min>trrls. 

John  r.uU,  ji.ime  called,  3'jy 

M.iptis',  30,  J03 

(Kai-..  (.y.  73!  93,  104.  358.  373. 

407 

I.  of  (.'as tile,  4^4 

ufrnunt,  210.  373 

de  Hi /.land,  210 

iSti.  155 

JugL;!iT<.  2- -2,  2^;^,  2/>7,  276,  2S2. 
^i,-  MiM-Hfri-N.  Jucalalurs. 

Tll^tU•.•  JtTMN.   Jyi 

j.i-t:n:an.  i^'.i 

Ju>t-,  o.  12.  13  -  cl'.a1!i*n:;i-;  to.  &c., 
iJ5i,  2-* J.  3^'»  ■  fl.:ifir:ue  finm 
tiiuriia!:i--ii'''.  i-.f  ..\.\\  1-  r.  2«y)  ■■ 
juMs  r'.j.rt  ••  \\w\,  217  -jh  V  iii.irly 
m  l.i'n.;:r  »'f  th--  l.i.ii.«.  jiS  I'.i- 
lani'-  ■-!  i!.'-  1  I'll--.  210  i:t.  at 
.»«}>M-nilo.;r  of  ja3i>,  i\.c.,  ^19.  222. 
45  J 


K. 

Kn'    -.  ,^\ 

K<  :.    .N    iili,    2^.    "X"^^    20O,    215,  241. 

-'.■:.      SI 
Kv:.V  :.    '^ 

K.-r.s     -..  K;-..:<.f!!."  M.r-.-T..s.  S4 
K'-v.  ;   ■:■'.    ■  •  I    ■r:i-:i.;-.v,  4'.i 
K.  ..■.^.^  .1   'M.  ^:. 
K:  :    ■      •    r,.  «  ly.  -i.,   ;•  I 
K;:..-    :  .-  l-iAn-.  ./. 

1  ;::'.:.ir.    ;-- 
-       —      -■   lS«-iT.        >    .     1>—  -. 

—  di.!)  [u  "ii.-l.  !  >  Jani.-s  I., 
I  "J 

nj. •:••?■  '.    27-'.  -'77,  573 

Cf  ihc  bt.lJJ,   4;^,   j>3 


King  of  Christmas.  444 

of  ihr  C'ockne«.  444 

jugglers.  2Sq 

minstrels,  v?h^  ojj 

and  Ou»-*<-*".  K'^^^  o^  443 

Kings,  ancient  splenduur  of.  7.  33 
at  arms,  209 


Kissing-dance.  3.^3 
Kite-living,  4fj7 
Kittle-pins,  yyi 
Knave  in  lirain.  301,  4S6 

of  pink*,  432 

out  of  d<H,>rs,  435 


Kncvyl,  .AntSiony.  ii*;^ 

Knii;hts  .-ind  Knii^hthiiod.  7.  9.  66. 

90,     I9S.     206.   209.    311.     213.    314, 

216.  2l3 
Knives,  and  kni%-es  anil  b.iV.*.   and 

knives  of  juggler*.  211,  2^^,  2§7. 

319.  3'A> 
Knowiiley.  Thomas,  crxcr.  371 
KoUon,  a  northern  bcro.  155 


I- 


I-,ic«»-m.-iking,  by  lailics.  54 

[^'^dder-dana*.  313 

L;idies  12.  21.  41.  52.  54.  S'.  70.  71, 
60.  8?,  8w.  */«.  112.  15S.  !•>;.  1^^ 
X74.  21  J.  21  i.  2::4.  ^4.,.  356.  j^j, 
3. "{2.  4 **',».     >.r  ;.' »'  \\  emca. 

I.alies  piippn*<i.  77 

I....!y  of  :!..■  I-ini!'.  4'.2 

I.iMib.  Lady  I'f  ihi-.  4'«j 

l^irn;.'.  a  i.a-«',  473 

l..'.:uf  ^.1  ;J;i'  KiilicS,  2X3 

I  aril  I  >.  1..7.  213 

l-iri-iiMrn'-i.  43'j 

1.111:1  i!i>.\  4p 

I -.irks.  3:;.  c,7.  .j9 

I-itiniiT.  bi-!."|'.  457 

l.a-:riil.  iVtn'i  di-  !a.  277 

l-iAN.  <  i.inii.v     ."^tViJanitf  Laws. 

I-i.Mni-:.  Ji; 

I  '-iili  :.:  iii.  2'"',  i./O 

l^Mp-tr.-::.  4--> 

I  « .1;  ;:^.;  .11.  1  \"a-;!:;r.g,  317 

I  .■  ir--..-,l  ;..:;.  33^ 

l.-.:i..i:^-.  ,-■    ..4 

I  *  :••   .1  ii:..  k.  4''; 

-     ■    K.rl    of.   53.    aoi.      Sm 

K'-;ii;.%i.r:!j. 
1 .1  ui..«t-..  I'.iijji  i.iliii!.  77 
I.tnr.  ■■».  ii..,.  as,  35'j 
1  •■•■pai'l"..  So 
i^iici^  dc^xibcd  by  skating,  134 
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Leufe  Castle.  383 

Lincoln's  Inn  Society,  444 

Lions,  80 

Lists  and  Barriers,  304.    Set  Tour- 

Li  I  tie  Goes,  507 

Living  Quintain*  19a 

l-oggata,  365 

LcimbaTdSt  161 

Lombardy,  j^aime  of»  491 

London  and  Lcindoticn ;  exercises, 
p^timcs,  privileges,  ItCp,  of,  8,  19, 
ao.  31 »  s6,  3a,  43  p  50^  73, 116, 117, 
118,  !»,  ijr,  133,  139.  140,  146, 
T--.  T^-,   T-n.    tP--     '?-.^r  334,  337, 

368,  304.  307,  343.  ^^^\  348.  353. 

354.  355.  362.  368,  375.  379.  381. 

388, 393.  399. 415.  426,  438,  449, 

452,  461.  463,  464,  466,  477,  480. 

See  Finsbury,  Lord  Mayor,  Shore- 
ditch.  &C. 

Long  Bow.    Si§  Bow, 

Long-bowling,  363 

Longduitip,  Bishop,  369 

Lord  and  1  jdy  of  the  May,  456 

■ Mnyaf,  16,  33,  36,  33»  73,  147, 

iSS*  44'*  4^5<  479 

— —  of  Misrule,  440—443 

Lortm,  Johaivde  Mees  dc,  373 

Lolbbroc,  story  atxJtlf,  S5 

IjCit^LTjeit  childrca^,  J07 

Lovaiii.  338 

Love  (l.uiccs,  393 

— —  ff.tsts,  4^i3 

]>t:rft.HL:[Jni^  Vivbr,  218 

LouJi  Kl  I..  3J5 

Loui^i  Muiiiorijr   205 

Luce,  a  be.ibt  called,  30,  32 
Luke  (le  l»arra,  269 
Lydians.  158,  403 
Lyon,  William  de,  160 
Ly tell  John,  457 


M. 

Maii-P.LilL  licrjucst  -^bout,  373 
Muhty  M^mur,  394 
Madrid^  575 

^^;lJ^lc-l,^nthor^J^  385 
^[;"lilrjm*.■^an  jiiir,ivl.iae,  384 
M.ii'l  MariJin*  3101  3^1,456 
M.iin  (Wttch),  377 
Mikiiii;  aijd  \[irring,  512 
M.ull  in  Si  James's  Tiirk,  173 
M.dlArds  97 
MLUidevllle,  Sir  J.,  282,  285 


Marbles,  490 

Marga^tt  daughter  of  Henry  VI L, 

4^ 
Mitrgot,  a  French  lady,  i6a 
Marian  (Maid),  310,  3H,  456 
Marks  for  shooting  ai^  125,  128 
Marriages,  g.une  of  quitilain  at,  190 
Mamow-bones  and  Cleavers,  391 
Martiniit  75,  9o 
Mary,   27,  aS,   131,  395,   306,    34 9^ 

449*  A^y  477 
MarybonL*  Gardens,  3^5,  483 
Masqtienides,  343 
Mass,  burlesque,  447 
Mas^y,  Master,  1^3 
Minsier  of  Defence,  355 
— ^  — "  of  the  game*  74^  78*  79 

of  King  s  revels,  443 

Match  Sqnick)*  4B1 
Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  IL,  375 
Matrimony,  game  of^  438 
Matthew  Paris,  306,  337,  334 
Mattocks,  balancc-niktiiter,  3:19 
Maximilian,  Emperor,  161,  23s 
Mi.iy-gam«s,    May-day^    and    May^ 

poles,  45,  453,  4*1 
Mecheln,  Israel  Van,  433 
Melitus  {Abbot),  46S 
Mendlesham,  John  le,  377 
Mtrrjt'latJSr  ^95 
Mert!haiii  Taylors'  Hall,  131 
Mcrcia,  465 

Merelles,  or  nine  men's  tnotris,  416 
Mcritot,  or   Mcrjy trotter,   a  swingi 

399 
Merlin,  96 
Merry  Andrew,  1^'^,  335,  474 

mjikcrs.     Sit  Slinstrets^ 

ML»rr>'thought  [^fentot§,  399 

Mi-s^ina,  200 

Mctromachian  415 

Muus  at  (Jharing<ros&,  96 

Mewtas,  Peter,  ijg 

^fi^k^lt^se^,  73 

Middleion,  bir  T.,  103 

Midsummer  Eve,  463 

Milan,  gt 

Mile-end  archers,  133 

Miles,  James,  performer,  313 

M  il  i  lary  Sports,  1 2^13 .  Sit  Archeiy, 

&c. 
MiLk-maids  (May),  460 
Mimes,   or  Mimics,  351.     Sat  Min* 

sireb. 
Minstrels,  Merrymakers,  &c,,  40,  350 

—  northern   scalds,    351  —  Saicon 

gleemen,   251,   353  —  pUys    with 

balls  and  knives,  353— a  very  dj** 

tinguisbfd  minstrel,  255  —  Saxon 
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haqKirs.  258  —  jrstours.  261  —  263 
—  giiilci  of  niiiibtrt'ls,  266  — 
^biiiics  nnd  decline  of  minstrelsy, 
267— mmslrvls  sityrists  ami  flat- 
teixTS.  2'">9— .incrduti'S  ami  dr#»'isof 
niinsirc'.i.  269.  271  --  rrw.inls  to 
t!icm.  275,  277  tlirir  proflii;icy, 
275.  2S9  —  bonu'tirn*':*  d.iiiLing- 
lu.i-teis.  279— oilier  iioiiev.  373. 
381.  332.  339.  4f>i.  465.  460.  Sec 
|ociil.it«ir>. 
Miniiots  <in  tho  St»r;'>i'nt!m*  ice.  1^ 

Mir.ic'."  pl.iys.  227  -230.    See  I'lays. 

Mi^sis-ipiji,  397 

Mi.vclK'rj;.  2o'j 

Mo!cs.  So 

Mon.istcrii*-,  275.     Sc€  L'lerg:)-. 

Monday.  I'lri-jj^h,  451 

Moni^uls,  77 

Mi.mki'vs,  37,  39,  233,  307,  32S,  331, 
351 

Mi»nks. ''^^1.  275.     ^SV«"  Cloriiy. 

Mon*',  Wi  Ml  f:td.  Arch  bis!  Jup  of.  83 

Mnnstin.  Mr  l".,  g') 

Mo!iT;ii",lIt',  l.oril.  71 

Mitni.ii;iu*  1 1'.'w.  145 

MoniLiii  il'.TiiJn.  44y 

Mo«.xly.  jtl.n.  CiO 

Mi.iorlu'."d>.  131 

M  lors.  300.  310.  41VO 

M  -Millies,    plavi  c.il'.cd,    231.     Sec 
I-:.ivs. 

M-r-.Sir  T..  64.  3-3 

Mort-land.  S  .  t.jui.iitT  of  Vauxhall. 
^^■? 

>:■  :^n-.  I.'  r.!.  1:2 

M.i:^.   ..  S-..i:;i,'.;;in 

M v..  A  iviii-*-:.  273 

M;r:,^  ■:  I'..  ::.i;.  ;;io    3  ;7.  340 

.   \:-.     M.  :.  -..  Av  .416 

M.ir::-.   -*:!  ■   '.:..  11^ 

M  i:i|.!'  !.  \<-  ..-r  ■".•  ,  -I  ^ 
M  -  :  .  .1  ;  r  nihi  jt  ;«'^ 
M-  ^....-rl.,-  I\'.;-'-.  =13 

V    •■:•:■'■:'-.  247 
^.  ■■.:i:  ^.i.  .:     :;^ 

n:...m-   .:;..  ;^.-4 

\:.;v      -..«  I:ar;.-.  l.o:d.  i'j 

*•!.;•■■     •  ) 

>.  .  :  •!.::    ■-.    •  r    I ». -ijtj.  •■fncn;--.  23:. 

;  :r       >•■■•  V  ■.%«.. 
M.-.    an-l    M'..-.^.  j.in-».   <^.   2' 4.   3V1. 

>•.    M:-.  •:.  ., 

-  —    I. V    ;^j 

M....-  .    ....  4^-5 

M\  ••■■■N     :  ..ii»  talltf-.l.    1^1  — 1;-, 

.s..  r. ... 


NakCTcr,  J.iniiio  le,  ^7 

Naples,  283 

Nauplius,  King  of  Eubcro,  403.  405 

Nausica,  158 
N»fdle-work.  53 
Nevill,  Hugh  dc.  277 
New  Cut.  435 

Forest.  62 

year.  34a.  444-  4*6 

.\cwca.<t!e.  162 
Newmarket  races.  107 
Nrwton,  Master,  171,  396 
Night  in  j:aU»*.  97 

Nine  Worth i»**.  27,  39 

holes.  368.  491 

men's  morris.  416 

pins,  366,  492 

No,ih,  236 

Noliihty,  7,  8.  9,  12.  16,  iS.    93.    24. 

33.  58,  62.  63.  79.  8a.  90,  96.  i5i. 

i>>S.  211.  214 
NoU.  H:sh«ip  of.  341,  3S7 
Norfolk,  37g 

I'mke  of;  Lady  Anne.   \x% 

d.'iijghier,  224 

NiTui.in.John.  Ijnrd  M.iyor.  155 

No."ii.iR>.  46.  47.  53.  oi.  67.    III. 
133,  205.  25^,  aiQ.  2S0.  312.  403 
.  N(»ruiy.  kini*  at  .\rm».  207 

Ninth  W.iNli.im.  37;; 

Ni.nth.imji:.  nvliir'-,  76 

Ni.rln-:i-S;"»i*'ii.  178 

N.  :i!i::!nl>i-rland  house  .inj  ^rir?i* 
51 

Nu:\^.iy.  3 

N«_';wuh.  63.  444 
:  Nunr.c:n.*».  44S 


l^.it'.tr.iS.  pa'aceof.  -i 

•.>iM  ■r:\iii  and'.  41.3 

<  "ki!.ri...k.  iK-ili.,  47*1 
■  •  '!  if.   I  ryc'-^^iun.  3.  i;i    35; 
I  »  »  i^rr  I  ri.ii'rtii;,  j»«r.   ijj 

i  'Ivii-.;  :cKinie>,  143,  143 
I  (  in^ti:f,  43'.t 
i  l»;.ri.i.  3.:  316.  3S6 
.  (  T.incr.  rrince  of,  161 

( ir.i-uri-  ■%.  3'^5 

!  ( II  d'j:  I  ml -.Its  21 J 

'  (.'r^.m.  iriiK.iti  'n  uf.  347 

I  >'.ir.iihiii'!.i.  43-) 
I  utiiiauf  breau^eth.  Sir.  a84 
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Otter,  75 

Ouronomachia,  415 
Outroaring  Dick,  382 
Owls,  379,  580    ^ 
Oxen,  docility  of,  33a 
Oxfordshire,  76 


Pace.  R.,  18 

Paganica,  17a 

Pageants,  35,  37,  38,  338,  240,  464, 

465.  477 
Pages,  10,  ao9 
Painter,  peril  of  a,  39 
Pair  of  cards,  433 
Palestine,  203 

Pall-mall,  a  game,  17,  173,  340 
Pancakes,  379,  451 
Pancrass,  Earl  of,  131 
Pantheon,  Pinkethman's,  248 
Pantomimes,  247 
Paper  windmill,  498 
Paradise,  Mahometan,  384 
Pardoners,  80 
Paris,  288,  303,  330 

Garden,  44,  348 

Matthew,  206,  227,  234 

F*arks,  62 

\irrot  (Popinjay).  ti6,  120,  125 

'.uson  h.is  lost  his  cloak,  513 

'artri.lt;t'.s  97,  99,  377 

'  lulinus,  Hi->lioj>  of  Nola,  341,  387 

'.lurnc  Caric,  421 

*avon,  a  dance,  392 

•aye,  Sir  C  harlcs  de  la,  284 

VMcock-danco,  or  I'avon,  392 

Vacocks.  97,  123.  323 

'cdlt-rs.  80,  2^)7 

Vccko.  R.,  curious  combat  of,  357 

Vl-{juintain,  1S3 

Vniiccch,  436 

'cmiy  I'ricki-,  513 

'cntccost,  270 

Vrrot  do  Laund,  277 

*er>ian  Ambassador,  486 

Vtcr  the  Dutchman,  306 

'haro  bank,  52 

'lieacia,   158 

'heasants,  97 

'hilip  anti  Mary.  28.     See  Mary. 

of  P^rance,  47,  215.  358,  407 

'hilips,  a  Merry-Andrew,  246 
'hilusopher's  game,  413 
'ick-puint.  513 


Pile  (Cross  and),  438 

Hnkethman^  Mr,  39,  248 

Pinks,  Knave  of,  431.  411a 

Pitis,  wooden,  games  with,  363 

Pipe-call*  99 

Pipers,  80,  332 

Piquet,  or  Picket*  434 

Pitch  and  Hustle,  \fo 

Pitchley,  Norths  76 

PLnLrt  dealing^,  436 

Plays  and  PUyera.  17^  42-'ancicnt 
plays,  237— their  long  dumtlon, 
aaS— Coven tty  play,  iHd,  —  mys- 
tfrics  described,  230  —  s^uWr 
play^,  233  —  plays  performed  in 
churches,  235  -^  Comish  mirgiole- 
plays,  336— <^tiTt  pUys.  337 — elm* 
ractcr  of  old  rtlDcmnt  pUy^i^^aj^, 
262  — represeotrttions.  of  muoinilen, 
338— pby  m  honour  of  Prineeu 
Alary»  340 — of  Hock  TaesdiLy,  241 
— decline  of  secular  plays,  if^ — 
origin  of  puppet-pkiy*.  244,  345— 
pan  tomi  rocs  and  puppci  cbamctere, 
246 — moving  pictiiitaif  347*  S$0 
aha  Min^treb^ 

Plough  Fool  and  Plough  Monday, 
4SO.  451 

Plovers,  97 

Plummet,  Casting  the,  140 

Plumpton,  Sir  Rob.,  77 

Pluvinel,  M..  riding-master,  335 

Poesy,  effects  of,  250 

Poets.  260.     See  Minstrels. 

Points,  ribbons,  429 

Pole,  Cardinal.  295 

Poles.  May -poles,  balancing-poles, 
&c.,  194.  288.  453.  454 

Polish  Draughts.  415 

Pope  of  Fools,  446 

Popinjay  (Parrot),  116,  X30,  125 

Porters,  80 

Post-quintain,   183 

Posture-master,  323 

Pot-guns,  or  Pop-guns,  486 

Powel,  a  puppet-showman,  38,  245 
a  famous  fire-eater,  326 


lets.  3 

ictures  (moving),  247 

ig-N  38.  60.  339,  475- 


See  Boar. 


Prayers  books,  how  illuminated,  171, 

293,  320.  329.  360,  503 
Preville,  Geoffry,  lx)rd  of,  205 
IVice,  predecessor  of  Astley,  336 

a  burlesque  musician,  390 

Prices  ordained  for  bows,  120 

Priests.     See  Clergy. 

I*rime  and  Primero.  433.  434 

Princes,  education  of,  16,  80 

Printing  traced  to  curds,  426 

Prisoners'-bars,  143,  487 

Prizes  for  archery,  wrestling,  rowing, 
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at  tournaments.  &c.,  133,  148,  149, 
156,  157,  207,  213,  2a'j,  275,  312, 

357.  47«» 
I*ruos  callml  we.ipons,  3^5 
Processions  iind  TagLMiUii,  35,  27,  28. 

464.  4'j6.  502 
Prose  of  the  0\  and  Ass,  447,  448 
Pr>"ckc.irnl  «  urs,  77 
Pudesty.  tljo  j.i;.«.r.  .78 
Punch.  ;iS,  24;,  240 
Puns.  ri.};il.  14 
Puppcis  and  I'uppct-shows,  37,  244 

—247.  310,  319 
Puppit"'.  ladiL'a",  77 
Puritans,   tln.'ir    ze.d    against    some 

pabtimrs,  42,  45 
Pu-jh-pin.  yyi 
Pubb  in  till'  corniT,  4S3 
I*utniy.  157 
Pyiliagor.Li,  413 


Rrf;an,  King's  trumpeter,  445 

Rrin-drcr,  73 
Kcthmomachi.i.  413 
Kcynaud  do  Koy,  2x6 
Ribiblf,  271 

Richard  I.,  47,  73.  113.  200.  ao6.  a*'©. 
269 

II..    67.    97.     213,    S2S.     2\\. 


Quack 

doctors. 

3-5 

IJuadii 

If.    4JM 

QuiuU. 

iv>.  ^7- 

.v7 

Quaric 

'-V.lM.  ,? 

^7 

i^^ut-m, 

priMic^ 

L-aof,  at  tou 

'naincnts 

&c.. 

=  «3 

N.i/.m- 

■n.  43'i 

..f  k.iJ. 

■•'■-'  4j-2 

(,>u.ki- 

l.-ciii-     : 

I J 

l,nii'-tii 

.n-'..*!!'!' 

I  >>:nin.ui  !j, 

505 

l^Jiiitk' 

...:.i-.  ., 

i 

iii.it.  i. 

41 

Qiiiiii  t 

:-.  t.r  K  » 

.: :.:.!.■..  i:'j 

(Ju::i.l- 

:   I  I'.-. 

l.«-.  45J 

C^>U;li:.i 

•A.     \-2 

Ijiini-ii 

-  i  '-.'.u-d 

-^  3-J 

t^»uu:ti, 

Ml 

R  ilib;'<.  "  ).  \.\-     ;^i 

-      —     <.»:■     .  ■■:    ;■:>.  .{::? 

K,..  ^.    >..   li    :■:...  -.  l.u: 

v"V 

k.i.  '^-  ;.   1  ;..  I  ^. 

kal..-:.  ...:   K..^  ,:  \!:r:-r:.l.  -7? 

K.i:n.    .*:ii.   1.:    1. ;..■•.■     I^:    v\:l--'. 

'.;n 

IJ^ 

R..;..:-.:'^   /v*.  4=3 

k.iM- "..;!..   I    :::  ..!,   r'j 

Ri-k.i  .  \   'ju!".  I  %'..-  1.  75 

H.ii  lU-..-...  .-; 

R..!...:|.-.   |.  ).:..  ,:.  1.- .•.-:.   -jo 

R.iV.  ..r  \\^^  .!..;  .-.  j;.  j,j 

KcLla.ni.:i^  cl  i.ai%k>,  ^i 

274.  391 

Riildli.'sdale,  Manor  of.  N<>:iLufx.'L-:r- 

land,  76 
Ridini;  at  the  ring.  i3i.  1^5 
Ridditoal  Frc>co,  3S4 
Rina'.doand  Armida,  33 
Kin^^olAill,  172 

,  hopping  fur,  312 

,  tilling  at  thp,  iSi,  193 

kini;ing  Ix-;;-,  3^0 

Riuvcr,  arLhcry  mark.  125 

RuUn   Ilood.    1^7.  310.   455^457, 

45«^ 
RkMo  de  Rii*n.  114 
.  k..»i.hf>:cr.  W.iitiT.  Bishop  of.  67 

j  ki.n.'k's  of  ^s:■|Iy.  3w7 
!  koiliiani,  N.-rl-.i^K,  S3 
:  koc  .nil  ri."'.'U«.k.  75,  Si 

ki-*^'iT  I  hi-  ;ri;mj»cccr.  277,  373 

k.ii.irid.  j.yj 

k.i'.!i:i;;-p:n  an<l  s.\'.*.-Ik.'>x  mu^c.  3^ 

k..:i> -;»..::>.  y:.  4,^7 

■  k.'Hii.-an.i  kii:nan««.  2,  ?.  58,  136.  i^^ 
I      I'. 3    ir-j.  Usz.  375.  41 J 
j  k.iiik^.  *,7.  1 10 

ko;-*-' 1.1:1c: :;.,•.    «Vc  .    37.    iis,    30*— 
I      3  ^-  -v^-"'  4'-*-'   4'X'.  SI  I 

k .u-"t.  4.S«-  43- 

k..-.^    ■ 

'if 

k....i, 

k-  -ut  :i.  4  J,' 
ki.'i::-  1 1  .N.j:.-,  5a 

k.'ii.,  :.  4^7 

k.i-.d  i.a.:-  ■'■■ .  214 

)\.u\.\\^V.i.\W:.:h\,U\\.M   1  :i.ixiics,  ,^c.. 

k'  »  il  lir-Mkf.i^!.  4  4> 

li.ini  .:.^.  j  A 

-     —  \  J.:v.i:..'t;.   rj 


i;ii.'..i:«..;  ul  birds    *:3^,r.g, 

354 


I -.■■■1.  i.,-.ri,'-;..H.   24.    -J 
-     f  ■:■  -v  'I.  '  >.  11^.  J06 
—  -  L.t!.-  ::^.  7* 
'.    ■■  i-.'     4»'5 

—  -      ]-'.ii-i   \*;:a  three  cL&ns.  255. 
1      ■''"■  ^^-i  ^-• 

-  -     »  ^-  ■;■  iri^".  .vi7 

K-.'t    i^.inif  uf.  43; 

J  k'^:iiaii  II all.  >nu'.LfacM  called.  354 
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Running.     Ste  Horse-iadng,  (*oot- 

racing,  &c. 

(BuU).  373 

Rustics,   curious  imitation  by  one, 

348 
Rutlandshire,  76 
,  Rykell,  John,  the  tregetour,  386 


S. 

Sack  running,  476 

Sadler,  Mr.  385 

's  Wells,  30a,  307,  313.  322, 

338,  385 

Saddlers,  loa 

Sailing,  157 

Sdunt  Atbans,  74,  33S,  34B 

^—  Biirtholomew,  Fair,  Hospital, 
&c.*  i47h  373,  301,  3tS 

^—  B  rice's  Day,  45a 

"        Catharine  227,  466 

— ^  ClemenCf  449,  466 

— ^Cttthbcrt,  159 

^—  Grorjfe,  120,  10a 

James,  146 

John.  30,   iss,  293,  447,   46a, 

465.  471.  478 

- —  Lx)uis,  202,  288 

Matilda's  Hospital,  146 

Nicholas.  448 

Pauls,  church,  dean,  &'c.,  230, 

233.  304.  305-  448,  4^.  478 

• I'l'tcr,  465.  478 

Stephen.  447 

Siiviour's,  348 

Saintre.  Jran  de.  424 

Saints'  days,  hospitality  on,  477 

Salt-box  and  rolling-pin  music,  390 

Sampson,  predecessor  of  Aslley,  336 

SaiKluich,  224 

Saraband,  310 

Saracens,  182,  185,  344 

vSanim.  206 

SAtirisi^,  265,  270 

tiiatumiilij,  341,  446 

Saiilus.  230 

Savoy,  203,  259 

'—  Earl  or  283 

Saxons,  3.  5.  6,  23,  47,  53,  58.  60, 
84.  100,  109,  no,  III,  136,  155, 
159,  264,  266,  269,  271,  292,  294, 
300,  312.  403.  419,  465 

Scalds  (Northern),  251,  259.  See 
Minstri'ls. 

Scandinavians,  251,  259.  See  Min- 
strels. 

Srhoijl-j^lays,  485 — 512 

Scotland,  154,  407 


Scripture  dramas.  227,     Ste  Plays, 

-  =— phr354ts  iis*!«l  as  ctaaf ins,  93 

Seasons  (bunting^),  79 
Seafou*  manor  of.  Kent,  74 
Secular  music  and  playsi,  232;,  381 » 

Sff  Muiic.  Hays, 
Serjeants,  80 
Serpen  i  i  ne'  Ri  ver,  1 54 
Servants,  31,  23,  96 
Sha<rkkweU*  131 
Shad oi^-figh ting,  742 
Sbakesp«uie,  36,  325,  488 
Sbeep-shearingt  467 
Sheriffs,  78,  1171  441,  465 
SbejTtes,  in,  Spain.  357 
Sherwood  Fofest  77,  tai 
Sbit*Idj  WhitL%  [4 
Shot^^Lkne^  376 

Shoe%,  quohs  sometimes  called,  143 
Shooters'  Hill,  137^  459 
Shooting.     Sei  Arch^ity* 
Shoreditcbt  Duke  of*  131,  13a 
Sbove-Groat,  398 
Shovel-board,  16,  394 
Shropshire,  407 
J^hrovfi  Tuesday,  or  Tide*  loOt  i^^j 

169.  375.  37*>  +44i  ASU  474 
^btitUecodf,  400 
Sicilyn  200 
Sidney,  Sir  R.,  71 
SjtL^es,  cross- bou'S  us«d  at,  114 
Siuiilcs,  513 

Sirap-'iOTi,  Master,  a  vaulter,  318 
Singers,  ballad-si Qgera,  &c.,  382.  See 

Joculfitors. 

,  imitatiou  of  singing  birds, 

^  347 

singlc-wickcl,  r7S 
Skalini;,   153 

SkirmcTs  Wdl,  near  SmithSeld,  228 

Sktutn.ickia,  142 

i^kipping^  490 

Ski[t>s,  50^  3C^,  4QI 

Stod^u-hammer  throwing,  140 

Skfjges,  vfx^  iy\ 

Sleights  of  juggkra,  aSS*    See  Jocu- 

lator^. 
SHde-thrift,  398 
Slidiiifj  on  ice,  r^s,  4B9,  490 
Slinji^'ing,  113,  135-138,  485 
SlipiJrr  tHunt  ine)^  494 
Slur-txiws*     See  Bowa, 
Slyp-groat,  39^ 
Sm.itserhom  Kock.  3 
Wraith  field,  100,   13  J,  34-,  352,  354, 

38a 
Smock-mjcing,  476 
Smoking  ai^ies  and  matches^  332,  476 
Snake,  game  of,  437 
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Sn.ip-dragon.  506 

Sn.iichuod,  49 

Sni}x.'S,  97 

Socr.uos,  486* 

Soldiors,  17.  18,  152,  413 

Solii.iry  lJ.iin«  (iliei,  418 

SomtTMUilr.  317,  318 

Sonu;i>L'i,  Dukf  of,  uncle  of  Ed.  VI., 

442 
Sonn-w  shire,  163 
Sonii'iuT-,  So 
Son.:^-u:r.«».     St'e  MinstrcU. 
Souji,  .1  i'iio-«M tor's.  327 
S«niili\v.irk  I'.iir,  245.  338 
^piulrs  of  phiyinj;  cuds,  424 
iSp.iin  .iihl  Sj>.inurLJ3,  40.  309.  331, 

375.  4^4.  435       , 

.  l.i\.i.:ori  of,  358 

Sp.iM  i<  i.-\in:cri.  491 

Sj,..r.i-i^.   77 

S|'.vrro\\>.  33 

>iH;.ir>.  r!in.i\\in};.  lj;\Uincing,  &c.,  61, 

140.  J!'\  2J5.  3^2 
Spi-.j.  N   rilic  n.  173 
Sp.'ud.ii'..  >ir  J.,  2.p 
.Sjiin.u  iii.i.  a  rope  i!.\ncor,  307 
Sj  inniii;;  Iiy  hulii-s.  ■;4 
-  o>i  kv.li.il'r'*,  v^L'.,  495,  496 

Sp.-rt.  It.i-r.-*  if,  ii.iii)i.s  of,  75 
>|iiiii:^  li.ii-l.n>,  3-3 
>i,iiM  lo:  ii^Lk-Hi;;j;i:ii:.  377 
>p\ri:.l   rli-i,  .1  cfir<n.ir:an  har!,  75 
S.ii.i:iLi-!i!jii::iii;.  3^0 
>:.i.Kni..;-::.ii-i-.  07 
>M!nl-.:.;.   |..3.  372 
MiiiKi;..;  :.i;^:.:,  :..  \-:^  i-f.  75 

s    :u- 1.......    .s..  :;  A. 


327 


,■.....,.  I.  3    337 

i !-•_» 

^..  .5  ^!i^.->.  pLivi-'r.  416 
,1 
.;.-.f.   ;H 


Na.i.:      "v  .,7 


I  ■■■ 


W 


1  J:. 


-.1.  13'j 


.1 


■  -  i;.,-  :.  h..,    ^  ..f.  75 


Swincing:.  193,  399.  400 

Swords  for  tuun].iineniSk  Ixilananc. 

dances,  &c..  309.   287.   30a    jja. 

321.  35a.  353.  356 
S\li.iriics.  33a 
S}ria.  260.  425 


T. 

T:»bornnci«,  feist  of.  4*^5 

'I'.iMo.  \\w  round.  214 

T.il>lcs,  or  Flackganimon.  3.  41c 

Tabors  beat  by  harva  and  h'v .-  so*.  ;  ^4. 

T.uilefcr,  a  minstrci.  4.  355 
Takiii  an  arrow.     ^V^  Arr.  -x*  s 
r.i!ari'>  of  ihc  (.irvvka..  154 
r.ilc-icllLTs,  2r>i.     ^'cv  Jix.i..i-    r* 
I.unlHjunnc.  320.33s  ' 
TanNV-i-.iko':.  162.  451 
r.ipirr  lisliuaK.  503 
T.^pLs'.iy,  53.  60 
r.ipjvr.' or" Spaii-Counier.  4.1 

l.iii^i.i.  4'.o 
la*.  4gi 
■I.i\Ui-.,  ?o.  524 
-  —   -  r-l.eh'Ul  among  thi-:    4  ;.i 

r.i.Ti'i.  p;.ico  c.i'iicd.  116 

Ti-t.-uim.  4'i3 

KMiiUsan.l  rt'nnts-C'our'i.   I'Jo    :-.  i 

iLims  .ippl.cd  in  l;un::Tiij.  7.;, 

_  .    — h.iMkinjj.  ^7 

to   v.uioaa    tr.ui«  •     ^z 

'If; ji'-.:s.  \1.'^"»  ca!^^!.  77 

'I  i-^'::ii.i:.>  anii  .i:»;.i:iicri:.   113 

1  li.iini.-i,  t!.!-.  jj,  x^^i 

-  —      .*^::i.-.'i.  4^3 
riu-^-.;,.  7 

I  :.  .!  iiiK  \\,  '^:r.  10 
I  ii-  -III  I-  .1  !■■  .KL'*.  '>3 

-  -         i  f  W  .4:*.'.j;h.ini    ac^ 
Irr.,  .-.  .-3 

I  iiii  I  1  ::i<  ni-'.l.e.  4^7 
I'.-.  .'?..- 1 1:  f.-:i.  4.^1 
l:.i-  .».ii.;   \\  V- ».•»>,  »\w  ,  74.  7;     5-3 

4-«.  4;* 
I  li  ...    :  .  3iv* 

I  ?i^-:"».  ..:  l;iS.ton-.  So.  j^-    ii^ 
I  ...v.t;.  17... 

I;;  :..ii.J.  :.n.  Karl  of  \Vuict-»:i-r    jrj 
I .  vr    'iiUT.  41JU 
l-'auvi-;  ifn.*  in-.i^ic.  390 
I  •-!.^«  .i;.-i  l«  :.i  u  .  iiiuiic.  ^99 
I..,  .tv  >ir,  II J.  j'-7 
I..;-.  \'f\\.  4i«x 
lo::i.\  a  hic-wurk  nLikcr.  4SJ 
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Tothill-fields,  352 

Tournaments,  6,  12,  13,  181  —  dif- 
ferent from  justs,  197 — origin  of 
tournaments,  198 — uital  violence 
at,  ao2— interdicted  by  the  church, 
202  —  real  contest  at  one,  204  — 
laws  for,  206  —  first  practice  of 
tournaments,  204 — account  of  them 
in  England,  205 — pages  and  per- 
quisites of  Kings  at  Aims,  209 — 
preliminaries  of  the  tournament, 
209— lists  for  ordeal  combats,  212 
—their  great  splendour,  219 — toys 
for  imitating  them,  219,  486-— chal- 
lenges for  them,  &c.,  224 

Tower-hill.  481 

Toys  for  children's  imitation  of  mar- 
tial exercises,  219 

Tragedies,  definition  of,  &c.,  235. 
See  Plays. 

Trap-Ball,  176 

Troubadours,  259 

Troy  game,  199 

Trump.  434 

Tuck,  triar,  457 

Tuesday.     S(e  Hock,  Shrove. 

Tufa,  a  standard,  24 

Tumbling,  291 — 297,  317 

Turketullus.  Abbot  of  Croyland,  387 

Tvnkisli  aniba^^sador,  130 

Tm-k-,.   i3j,   135.  307.  344 

I  ii!i«',  l^.-^^t■\,  manor  of,  73 

I'urt'.cs,  g7 

1  mhury.'Miflolk.  273.  372,  373 

Tutu-1.   Mr,  433 

'Iwciftli  I",v.'.  \c..  445,  451 

'l\\icy,  (ji    luc:),  \\  lili.ini,  74 

T\\  I>tol   trrr,  .}3l 

T\tT>,  I<)iLitlKin,  3S4 

T>kc-hr.l.  2cyj 

1  yniicno,  .1  lirock,  405 


le  frames.  20.     S.:c  Christmas. 
".■^t(  r,  M.irl  ui,  Courcy,  358 
"ly-^v-s,  405.  409 
■ii.fiavi;;..-,  Rubert  do,  76 

nciiilmi'^  a  fu\,  61 
'nicorn.  344 

iiivi  rsii!r>,   445— London   in   1615, 

called  the  third  university,  354 
V  '.'1   I'endragon,  215 


\'aleiuia,  375 


Valor  perfected  by  Love.  ai8 

Vaulting,  291,  317,  318 

VfluxIwJl  Gardens,  156.  383,  483 

Venter  Point,  513 

V^emiiit,  9 

VejdUators,  229 

Vice,  a  djt^maiic  eharactcr,  231 

Vifille,  359,  2S71  33t 

ViolEinte,  Si:4TiOTa,  307 

Vizom,  216,  343 

Voice*  of  aiiimab  »tid  men,   inntJi- 

tiona  of,  347 
VortJjt*?m,  467 
V*u  loin's  Forg^,  48  a 
Vulture^  96 


W. 

Waies,  37,  4^56 

Wakes,  468 

WaTe^.  Constant jne*  KHl£  of,  59 

Wallmgfordp  306 

WiiUoonBr  324 

W^ilsham  (Notth),  379 

Wii]^ingb»ni,  Thomas  of,  903 

Walter,  Bishop  of  R^heStef,  A? 

W;irdrabe,  old  theatriCBli  A37,  338 

Warren,  Eart  of^  373 

\\\inftick,  Tij.  jn<j 

IflArl  uf,  62  f  113 

Wii5s.iils,  466 
W.vi  W^imbas,  jSa 
Wiitch,  jt.n[ihy  ihe^  26,  464 
W.iii'r-fnwl.  B; 

liUins,  155,  E91 

—  fireworks  on,  479 

Ste  ktiwing,  Sailing,  Swim-* 


ming,  Tham«*SH  ^c, 
WrtUcvilie,  M.  Rolx^rl,  439      * 
Wt'dgcnoke  Park,  Ga 
VVekh,  376  —  Welcb-main,  419 
Wl'IK  WiUiam,  bcjir-garden   of,  35a 
Wtf>(mHistt:r,  a6,  146,  155,  i8tt,  234, 

306,  46a,  479 

Abtx7,  384 

— Hdll,  270,  39 1 

PaLice,  50,  J  41 


VV'hft^]  barrow -racing,  47  ^►,  509 

Whetils,  bidaiiQmg  of,  321 

Whtirry  lA-ydcy's),  156 

Wlicciionif,  Gwjrgt,  pogLTiini  by*  27 

Whirligig*  493 

Whjjti  436 

Wh» filing,  147,  474 

Whiio  and  black.  512 

White-pUjugb*  45 1 

Whit^sKiiU,  161,  362,  37S 

Whit:imiiide,  30,  101.  414.  461 


Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters 
day  reading.  Large  post  8vo,  with  Hundreds  of  V 
Cc.loured  Plates,  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Di 
top,  lis.  (./. 

•'  ll  would  li.ivf  been  a  rcil  los«;lo  biMingraphicAl  liter 
ties  deprived  the  general  public  of  this  very  amusine  coll< 
habits  from  his  schoolboy  days,  was  to  ornament  ttte  nn 
books  he  had  in  use  with  caricature  illustmtkms  of 
special  value  to  the  sale  of  his  library,  and  is  almoac  gmm 
have  been  preserved  in  its  intejpity.  ThacJtetsy*s  pli 
enough  to  have  made  this  an  mterett  to  fuloce  gCBC 
editor  has  done  the  best  that  he  conM  to  cooipciMBte  lb 
obtained  access  to  the  principal  worits  Htun  dhpawtd.  an 
readiness  with  which  their  poaasoracomplied  with  us  i«« 
of  the  material  spontaneously  profferea  lo  1dm.  Mm  1 
produce  in  facsimile  the  five  or  six  hundrad  aketdbeB  of 
of  course,  not  onljr  in  cleverness  but  in  finbh  ;  bat  the" 
Thackeray's  capability  of  becomiac,  if  not  an  eminent  an 
A  ipotesque  fancy,  an  artistic  touch,  and  a  power  of  rem 
traits  in  comic  exaggerations,  as  wcU  as  oi  tmhadyvuT 
make  the  book  very  amusinK.  Still  more  TiJnable  Istbi 
and  anecdotal  letterpress,  which  gives  \n  a  £reat  Bocanuii 
mat  ion  concerning  Thackeray's  works,  readinf,  histovy  i 
a  formal  biographv,  it  tells  us  scores  of  things  Chat  coul 
any  biography.  We  have  no  clue  to  the  sources  of  ial 
editor.  Apparently  he  has  been  a  most  diligent  studea 
defatigable  collector  of  scraps  of  infonnatioa  concerning 
We  can  testify  only  to  the  great  interest  of  the  book,  and  to 
information  which  it  contains^  We  regret  that  it  has  be 
sanction  of  his  Csunily,  but  no  admirer  df  Thackeray  shoi 
admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected  works,  but 
that  has  been,  or  that  is  likely  to  be,  written."— ^rtfcfJI  O 

THORNBURY'S  (Walter)  HI8TOBIOAI.  A 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS.    Illustrated  bvj.  Whistu 

Sandys,  W.  Small,  M.  J.  Lawless.  J.  D.  Watson,  G. 

T.  R.  Macqloid,  and  others.      Handsomely  printed 

Kilt  and  gilt  edges,  aix.  ' 

**  Mr.  Thombury  has 'perceived  with  laudable  rim  men 

of  poetry  is  that  it  should  amuse.    He  rivab'Goetke  in  thi 

cidents  of  his  ballad-romancss ;  he  is  full  ofTivadty  and 

passioned  pieces  ring  with  a  good  ont-of-doors  music  of  m 

of  his  medixval  poems  are  paiticularly  ~~b  in  colour  and  i 
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Contenis  of  Xo.  1 19,  for  SEPTEMBEI^. 
CHARLES  RBADE'S  Oood  Stories  of  Xab  mnd  otb«r  a«>Iii»i. 

Nos.  IV.  and  V.     Illustrated  by  Tkiicy  MACi,n-oti>. 

Swedenborg'8  Visions  of  Other  Worlds.  By  K  ic  1 1  a r  n  A,  I'rot  - :  1 

The  Q.  B.  C. :  A  Talc  of  a  Telegram.     By  JamiuS  Payn. 

Quips  and  Cranks  at  our  Club  Window.    By  a  x  (  > l d  E  n  r  m  v  - :  *.r  ■ 

und  A  YorN(i  CvNK. 

Joshua  Haggard's  Daughter.    Chaps.  XXVIII.    XXX.     By  M.  L 

IIrapdon.     Illustrated  l»y  H.  FkknvH. 

Lady  Troubadours  and  Courts  of  Lots.     By  K  k  a  n  c  z  >»  H  i-  r. » f  e  < . 

A  Ballad  of  Dreamland.     By  Auikrson  C*h  \ri  \  >  SwiMva\|, 

From  Dreams  to  Waking.    Chaps.  VI. -VII.    By  I-..  Lvx\  I.i\i-.>. 

This  Day  Last  Year.     Illustrated  by  I.aI'ka  Hh.>«j)D. 

The  New  Republic.     IJtu>k  III.     Chaps.  I.,  II. 

Juliet.     Ch.ip>.  XIII.   XV.     liy  II.  l-o\  itt  Cami  kun.       II]tt-:Ta:ec 

With  ntimrrous  ///?i^/ni/iofL\\/tn\e  (K\/'S  .V///Z.Z./.\"Cr. 

THE    EXTRA 

HOLIDAY  NUMBER  OF  BELGRAVIA 

For  MidsuniiTier,  187C 

Brighton  out  of  the  Season.    By(;roRiT.  An.rsTis  >ala. 

The  Severed  Hand,      liy  1'.  TAi.nt»i.     lil-.s'r.iu.i  J.y  I.  MAH.txi^ 

The  Blue  Feather.      !lll■.-!Iatl^l  l»y  K.  k.  r.i\K\f  \n, 

Sebastian.     l>y  M.  I..  I*kamin)\. 

A  Summer  Sketch.  Iiy  J.  A.  Mi  kkv.   lllu*.ir.uctl  l.y  I*,  s.  WALKri- 

Known  at  Last.     I'.y  riii:  ir  I'..  M  vkmun. 

By  a  Leap.     liy  M  \ky  (  i.i'ii.  \\\\. 

The  Life  Brigade.     V.y  M.  Mai.kay.    Illust.  l-y  J.  W.  MacI.stise. 

Oiulia  Varani :  i-r.  .-it.  I'tiei*'.  Day  at  IUlhiiii».   By  T.  A.  Tai»i  Lopi . 

The  Rector's  Second  Daughter.     Illu^imtcil  by  M.  KiTiV.i.R  %lu 

Little  Miss  Brown.     Illu&trateti  by  J.  Maiiumy. 
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NEW    FINE  ART    GIFT- BOOK. 

Handsomely  half-bound,  India  Proofs,  royal  folio,  ;£'io  ;  large  paper 
copies,  Artists'  India  Proofs,  elephant  folio,  ;f  20. 

MODERN      ART: 

A  Serie-^  of  superb  Line  Ent^ravings,  from  the  Works  of  distinguished 
Painters  of  the  Knglish  and  Foreign  Schools,  selected  from  Galleries 
and  Private  Collections  in  (ireat  Britain. 

With  Descriptive  Text  by  JAMES  DAFFORNE. 

\^N early  ready. 

CADEMY  NOTES  FOR  1876.  With  107  Illustrations  of 
the  Principal  Pictures  at  Burlington  House  :  a  large  number  being  Fac- 
similes of  Sketches  drawn  by  the  Artists.  Edited  by  Hbnrv  Blackburn. 
Demy  8vo,  is. 

"  We  at  once  take  an  opportunity  of  offering  our  thanks,  as  well  as  those  of  ali 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  to  Mr.  Blackburn  for  his  very  carefully  executed  review 
of  tlie  Ac-idcmy  pictures,  illustrated  by  some  100  woodcut  memoranda  of  thepnnci- 
pal  pictures,  almost  half  of  them  from  the  pencils  of  the  painters  themselves.  A 
cheaper,  prettier^  or  more  convenient  souvenir  of  the  Exhibition  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  and  unreasonable  to  expect."— Tli'm/f. 

Also,  price  One  Shilling,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

ACADEMY  NOTES  FOR  1875.    With  40  Illustrations. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ADVERTISING.  A   HISTORY  OF.  rrom   the    Earliest   Tu 

Illustrated  by  Anerdrttes,  CuriouK  Specimen's,  and  Kiosraphica]  Xocc»  of  Socl 

ful  Advertisers.     By  Hknrv  Sampson.    Crown  Sto,  wiih  Coloured  Fnwfwftrc 

and  IIIu«>traiions,  cl>iih  j^lt.  ft.  iid. 

•*  Wc  Imvc  here  .i  b  lok  to  be  thankful  for.  Am  jn^  ih-  many  intereU;Bf  uloK'a- 
ttons  i\  X  phr<t  i^r.-iplied  copy  of  the  Tin:rs  fur  Jjnujry  i4t,  iyS8,  which  nuf  be  eau.T 
read  by  mean«  (if  .1  m.i^nifyin;;  Rla^^.  We  recommend  the  }>re»ent  v>iiuae,  wh^a 
Likes  li^  throu,;;h  antiipiity.  the  Middle  A,;es,  .tnd  ihe  present  time,  iKutxrauaCA^ 
in  turn  h\  advertiNenicnl\ — serious,  comir,  rogui>h.  nr  downright  rs*N.Al'y.  TSe 
chapter  im  '  swin-llcs  aiul  haixes'  i^  full  ^f  entertainment :  but  uf  tH^t  t^e  ■  jluae 
ii>u*if  is  full  fr-im  ih'.-  rir>t  pa^e  to  the  last."— .-I.'^^w.r.-iw. 

IBSOP'S  FABLES  TRANSLATED  Into  HUBCAK  KATX7RZ. 

By  C.  H.  Bhsnutt.      Cmwn  410.  »4  Plate*  beautifully  printed  in  Cdk>uj%  witt 

descriptive  Text,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Cs. 

'*  P*or  fun  .in'l  frolic  the  new  version  of  .T-*'«p*'J  FahleR  m:i>t  bear  avar  the  pa^SL 
There  are  plenty  of  {;rown-up  chil-iren  who  like  l-i  Se  am-i^ur.?  ;  an.',  if  ihJ»  nrw  rer- 
sion  of  old  strtrie"  d.ta  not  amu^e  them  they  niu<t  be  very  dull  indccti,  an  J  K-.e^r  usaa- 
tion  one  much  l^bc  comniiocraleJ." — Mj'rniH^  /W/. 

ARTEMUS   WARD,    COMPLETE.— The   Works    of    Chaklu 

FAKkKK  Bkowsp.  iH.-tier  known  as  Aktkmvs  Waku.     With  fiae    r^nrxX,  im^- 

simile  of  H.indwritmR,  &c.     Crown  8v.-«,  cloth  extra.  7*.  6J. 

•■'I'hc  ;ujt?i  ir  I  inSiii'.-s  I  ho  piwer*  nf '1  h.i.krr.iy  wirh  ih<»%e  of  AlS-rt  SiritK.  TT^e 
N.ilt  is  ruMK.'-.!  in  wiili  .1  n.iiivc  hand — one  »hn.'i  l.jstl.r  .;ifl  of  ticklu:^." — .>j.«»*^^7 

AS  PRETTY  AS   SEVEN,  and   other   PopulAr   German    Stones 

follei-lcd  hy    I.i-fAi..    i:>-.nsTFrv.     With   .A.ld.li  nil   T.ilr*   Iv    the    Rrochcri 
(JurMM,  anl  i  «  !ilii>iraiioni  by  K:<:ii-:i:r.     Small  a'-o,  t;recn  and  j-ali.  ^   tJ 
cilt  ed^es,  71.  f  / 

"These  talc>  .m*  y.rv  and  hralthf-.:! :  tHry  "w :'.;  sV.el  »i*er  chililS-vn!  a  r.-^^v  !j<ht. 
an!  <trrw  the  p.iih  wiiii  st.4r>  ai:J  ll  ^wcr-.,  t!:r  rcm-ni'"ranLe  of  which  wili  ia.*!  tKn^^h 

ASTLE  ON  WRITING.— THE   ORIGIN   AND   PROORX88 

OK  WRl  riN"<;.  a^  will  liier.^clyphic  a*  Klemcntarv.  r.l;;»tra!':.i  I  \-  Er^ranao 
t.tken  fr.im  Matlilr-..  Manuscripts,  aiu!  Ch.irirrs.  .\tK-.ent  and  M  .idem  a^> 
S<mr  A..i''^:;i;i  if  thr  Hrjiiin  anl  I'rigre*-.  nf  l*r;ni:!ic.  By  Tm  m**  AoTli, 
K.k.S.  I"  .X  N  ,  !.,(,.  Ke«}-r  .f  kci.i'f.Js  in  i'..-  1  vk-.f  '•f  London.  K.^ra:  4>i». 
h.iif-ki.\hiir.;Vi-.  »i:'i  ;»  I'Litc  (s -me  l';'  :;rr  I),  p-i- e  jt'i  k*.  A  few  I^rc* 
r.»p-:r  ti'i  n -.  I  .\  l.-li.i.  I.  lis  k  •I-.ir^lir.  I?;-  l':.!!--.  aU..;eiher  unfuIJp.!.  ^;  ^ 
*''l!i.-  .■■::.;  '.-l   ■.:  \\    t'lw  ■  :.  ll:-  ■.i;1;l'v.i  .>f  wr.:.  -.^  1  ;:  ...    r  a:i>     iher  Iar«^.-A^e." 

eWAKER.  -  CLOUDS   IN  THE  EAST:  Tr.vvcl>  .inl  A!%m. 

giM  t  .?.  .:i  tV  IV-.  .  li.rV  ma-  1  r  -tT  r\  V  ■  •  1-. :  :•  •  1^ ,  kf*.  Wuh 
S§M     ^I-:-'  '■     I'  i:-t:.i:i    :  '.    •    1   -.ii'   !    a^.  1    j'.«-:.    tr   1.    •>-.::;*!    Sketches 

^^*     "*■      -I  ■.  I    :  II  <:».  I  ^i'"-'.  .i!i  I  >     :r.:- !p  '        I » ■::  \     v    .     '   ih  extra,  i-j 
"  \  MI.4-;      :.  .  ;.   •.      .  «.   i'..j  .      I    :  »:  ■:..-.  i'.  \  .-.;  »  i.   t."  ■   '   fi'   '■  ^-  i~   rn'er   l.«   ZA  n 
.'■inii;i»'i  \  ::    -:  .:',i; M.  a;* '.  l.i'-'.i  I..l:r^^v•      l"  !ra*p'.»    1:.!  ai%ra- 

!..r.  «  w!ii.  '.  I.  4\.    I     ;".■.;      f  l'..    .    .;:i:]j  mi;  ".i   ..-  .1     »ii:  ::  ''■.'.i  "      J.^r.:',  .^'.r.  -.  »-i  . 

BANKERS  :  A  HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON  :  wi'.li  '^•^inc  Account  of 

I»".T  I'u-  ' v^r*.  t!  ."  1   irlv  <".  :.'.iii.i?-.,   i-  Kvil-.cr  w::'   I  i^i*  .f  Ba:.k«r*.  fr  -m  th» 

Vrfi'.i'.-^t    I.. 11:   I,   l>ii<-  :  iry.   |nr,tc.i   m    i' v.  i  ■  tl;  •!  .!  tie   1..  n!   -.    rokt-l>*f.c 

I). I.    i.T\  •■(  I -:'•      l!)  ^ .  I'..  Mil  T   N  I'k:- f.    «  r.'W! il.ih  etiri    -i    Ch/ 

"  An  :'.tr»    -ti:!.;  ..11  !    \vi;  ••in:  li-i^  ■■|||.    v  .tI.  u-.i  '     n  .i\  p*  >*r  a  iisef-j!  *  ^utr-. 
:'.:  ::  I   -.*  ir  ! .  tli- h.o-i  ■.    .f   ,.'■'»•    ■■   ■  i'.  r  :      .  M  i.  Pr.^e'*  aR-x-i>i€-»  arr 

riii«Ti.iin:t  .:     .    .  J  .'i'-'e  i«  1  »n.'.-t)i.n,:  l.i».  it.  tiri^.  .if.   •:  r  — .ar.s..-.  in  ihr  -ieiAiIt 

Kix-ii  UN  I.!  I  I  .'    \  Tj:.*  .    .     I  her  |s  .1  ^rr.i!  iirAl -•;  amuii'i,;  rra  Imf  aii  v^e 

II    iiM<  i-if.-riii  i!.  -ii  III  I'll.  l»  ■ -k."      ^  i.'.'.'Mi    A".--;^"i 
"  A  w  .r^  "f  .  »;    I  Ir-jM-  rfxfjnh  arl   li'^-ir  .  ar.  1    ■:•     Lte -:  ^ntr/tful.ja  to  1^ 

■     .  !'     cf   ■         ■  I*    .  :       f  i*-,-     •■    .'  I       •   ■■  '        •    1!^.-   • 
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BAKDBLET'3  OUK  £NaLISH  SURNABffES  i  Their   Scmtces 

iind  Si^nificaiion^.  By  Cii  Air  lies  Waaeifc;  UAiii:h:>LKv,  M,A.    SkcondEdjtioh^ 

rtvistd  tKrou£houtj  cooiycralily  EtJ^Lrged,  and  partUlly  rewritten.     Cram^n  S¥o» 

cIciEh  extj^t  9^. 

"  Nir.  Bardsley  ku  fallhfutly  c^Qiult^  ttic  onEinsd  Dedisival  dooummtt  and  worfci 
fFcm  vrhich  the  arigiD  bnd  deiirfik>pment&riumainea{:^wi  alone  be  SAtislattorily  traced. 
He  tui  futnUhcd  a  valuable  c^H^mbution  to  the  Literature  of  puriEunes,  ui>d  we  liop« 
to  Jicar  moje  of  liini  in  this  field.'* — Ttmrt, 

BEAUTITUL  PICTURES  BY  BRITISH  ARTISTS:  A  Gather* 
inc  of  Favcmritej  frEjni  our  PictUfe  GaHeJ-ics*  In  Two  Stnen.  The  FtBsT  Snutics 
uich;dmg  Exampln  by  WitKrEn.  CovurTAtiLM-t  TuKHKPi  Mulrv^dv^  Landsbu, 
Mai^use^  £.  M.  Wakj>,  FkjTH^  Sir  JOKM  GitAiiRT*  Liesuh^  Ah^hvll^ 
Makcus  Stons,  Sir  Noci.  Patok,  Faed,  Eyri  Ceowk,  Gavjw^  O'NirL,  aful 
Maijox  Bkown.  The  S»:o»ft>  cmitariamif  Picmret  hy  AtBCVTAGiL,  Faito, 
GoobAuLf  HutSLHV,  HoRSi.HV,  KIakks  NicjiOLLS,  Sir  NdiCL  Faton,  Pic^kks* 

<;iLI,   C.    SutfHp    MaKCI:^^    StOKB,    SoiOlfOKt    STRAIGHT,    £.    M.    WaKU,    UMI 

Warhcn^    All  engnred  on  Steel  in  the  tiifhei^t  ftyle  of  Art     Edtied^  witb  Kotkct 
of  the  Artijtij  by  Svn?;iY  Ahh^tagi.  MA.     Pnce  of  each  Sttiei,  imi>enA]  ^to, 
doth  tjttra^  gilt  and  iilt  edgci.  »*i,    ^df*  I'^iitmf  it  Camfikii  in  ititg'* 
*'Thi*  book  \\  well  got  up,  and  Eood  engrj^vitigs  by^eej?*,  Lumb  Stock*,  and 

<:>ther5«  brjeig  ba^k  to  us  pitriures  of  Koyal  Aiz^demy  £jdubiti£>iu  ^t  pa^t  year^/"-^ 

Titftft* 

BLAKE'S  WORKS. --A  Senes  of  Reproductbns  in  Facsimile  ortbe 

Worki  of  WiLU^M  l^i-AKE,  iiiduding  the  *'  Songf  of  lnn««nce  and  Ewptrienjfe,'* 

**Thc  Bo«jk  of  TheU"  ^'America,"  '*'l'hc  Ytsion  of  the  Daugbtcn  of  Albion/' 

"Th«   Mjirfuife  of  HeAVe;ii  and  Hell,"  *^  Europe  ^  A  Prophecy/'    **  Jeniialeni/' 

"  Milton,*'  '*  Uriicn/'  "The  Song  of  Lea*"  &c,    Tbeut  Works  will  bo  uaued  both 

coloured  and  plain^  l/m  ^ni^naii^H, 

*'m;i'kei-^a  re^l  n-ime,  1  assure  ynu,  nnA  i  Tnoi-.t  i-'.rr.'ninliiun'  fmn   H*"   i>i.   if  Tic 

siiJl  be  Ijvin^.     ile  is  tlfc  BUikc  who^'  „  ,  .  '        ■    "^ 

of    r.Iairs     't'.ravc.*     Ho    p.iints    in    waler-colours    marvellous   str.inge  pictures — 

visions  of  his  br.)jn— which   he  asserts  he  has  seen.    They  have  great  ment.    I  must 

look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  mobl  extraordinary  persons  of  the  age."— Charles  Lamb. 

BLANCHARD'S  (Laman)  POEMS.     Now  first  Collected.    Edited, 

uith  a  I.ifc  of  the  Author (incliuliti!::  numerous  hitherto  unpublished  Letters  from 
I  url  l.YTToN,  Lamh.  I)i(  KKss,  RoiiEKT  Bkown  INT.,  and  olhcrs),  by  Blanchard 
Jkkkoi  I).     Crown  8vo,  with  a  Vignette  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  gs. 
"  !Iis  JuuTiorous  vtrse  i^  much  of  it  ailmirable— sparkling  with  genuine /j/nV,  and 

.1-  ]>Lli>tK(.l  am!  pdintcil  as  Pracd'^." — Scotsman. 

BOCCACCIO'S    DECAMERON;    or,   Ten  Days'   Entertainment. 

'Iranslated  into  English,  with  Introduction  by  Thomas  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  M.A., 
K.S.A.  With  Portrait,  and  Stotharu's  beautiful  Copperplates.  CrowH  8yo 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  7J.  C</. 

BOUDOIR  BALLADS  :  Vers  de  Societe.      By  J.  Ashby-Sterry. 

CrowH  8vo.  cloth  cxlrs,  gilt,  6s. 

BRAND'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  POPULAR  ANTIQIHTIES, 

chictly  I llu-^lrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Hknky  Ellis.  A  New  Edition,  with  fine 
full-pai^c  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  71.  6</.  \_Nearly  ready. 

"  Anyone  who  will  read,  on  each  respective  day,  the  chapter  which  belongs  to  it, 
will,  when  he  has  got  through  the  volume,  have  a  belter  notion  of  what  English 
history  is  than  he  will  get  from  almost  any  other  work  professedly  named  a 
■  t.;^lory.'  "-   (^V'/.jr/cr/y  KeziCL'. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


BRET  HARTE'S  OHOICE  WORKS  in  Prose  and  Poetiy.    Witb 

Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Dkllbw,  Pdrtnii  of  the  Autbar.  mmk  s»  ir^ii 

tions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ^t.  €d, 

"  Not  many  months  before  my  friend's  death,  he  had  lent  me  two  tkctc^e*  W  x 
youni;  Amencan  writer  (Rret  Harte).  far  away  in  Califomui  (*  Tbc  Outc&«  sf  P^v 
Flat.'  and  another',  in  which  he  had  found  such  subtle  scrokeit  of  chancier  a«  he  u. 
not  anywhere  else  in  late  year^  diiicovered  :  the  manner  resent blinc  k^MeU.  hx£.  vm 
matter  fre^h  to  a  degree  that  had  «urpn««d  him  :  the  painting  in  nil  rcasp^sw  BLa«i0*«. 
and  the  wild  nidc  thin|r  painted  a  quite  wonderful  reality.  I  ha«e  rare'y  L::w^ 
him  more  honestly  moved."— Forsthr's  Li/f  rf  DUkenx. 

BREWSTERS    (Sir  David)    MARTYRS    OF    SCIENCE.     A 

New  Edition,  in  small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  liill-pacc  Porttni^«i.  <«. 

BREWSTER'S  (Sir  David)  MORE  WORZ^OS    THAK  OKS. 

the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian.  A  New  E^..t>ML  a 
small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  full-pai;e  Astronomical  Plates.  41  tU. 
"There doe*  ccrt.iinly  exist  a  wiile>pread_doire  to  know,  vj  f!ir  as  ca*:  be  l.snr» 
the  extent  of  CJocrjs  liviiijj,  rc^ponMble  creation.  The  planet  whi^h  wr  lahaii*.  ;»  X: 
one  ves-el  in  the  inid*t  of  a  fleet  ^ailins  nn  thro«{;h  the  va*t  o.:can  of  -par*.  ■-.'«tT 
convoy  of  the  ^iin.  F.ir  on  the  distant  hori/on  what  seem  tu  l«e  a  great  sunr  -s>rr 
convoy  ships  .•» I -pe.ir,  thou ch  ^uch  i-  their  remoteness  that  even  owr  Ir^i  sLk*v« 
enable  u-i  to  know  vcr>-  httle  repanJing  them.  But  in  the  ve»tvU  of  :l»-  wr--«  C".i7 
a<  ojirsflvcs.  wi-  "^ee  evolution'*  similar  to  thn*e  which  our  own  *h:p  per'Tm*  -we 
Noe  them  m.iiiitain  rel.ilii-ns  slmil.tr  to  our  own  to  the  ^tzjA  Riiarviij-  »r*v»' .-  !S% 
niiiJst— we  ve  them  rf,iul.»tod  V\  her  in  all  their  movement-'.,  an.i  \S>x  mhes  ■•«« 
fall-!  il.irk  mo<t  «.f  iheni  have  their  M-t*  of  lanlrrns  huisted  up  tc«  ^ive  ?he«  b^*.t 
and  there  i«  a  de<ire  amoPK  ni  to  know  «oniewhat  re^pc^tins  the  crr«-s  of  ib-*« 
neiphhiMiring  vessels  of  w:rs.  xn\\  uhelher— as  we  all  veem  bound  0B  a  ..-r^e.« 
voyace — ihecxpt-dit'on,  as  it  \^  cviJenllv  under  onf  .ind  ihr  ume 
have  a  common  piirp^^f  i-r  ohjeci  to  ai.comi>li*h.''— H'  on  Millrb 

BRIC-A-BRAC  HUNTER  (The)  ;   or.  Chapters  on  ChinamuiA. 

*^y  Maior  H.  T'.vxc.  \\\\\      With  Photucraphic  Frontispiece.     Crown  S»o.  i..'atfe. 

full  gilt  (from  a  sptoi.il  aiul  novel  design).  \os.  *si. 

Thi<  is  a  delightful  book.  Hi*  hints  respecting  mirk*.  te»?vire.  r.ri«V.,  ari  rki- 
^^[\^^  of  y.iriciiK  wap.'s  wii!  !«•'  r.scfnl  t--^  anintci.r«  lly  all  »ho  ar*  ir:crr^Sc<!  a 
1  hin.im.utia  it  will  he  ni.-st  w.iiiuly  .ipprrcijteJ  a  very  jriusidi;  and  chit:%  %-o^^se  " 
StaruxArd, 

BRILLATSAVARIN.— GASTRONOMY   AS   A   PINE    ART: 

«T.  Thf  S.  ieni-c  of  CivmI  l.ivinc.  A  TrAnsUi^on  of  the  "  Phv«»o;"»C'e  .'u  0->4:  " 
«f  l!nll;it.S.t\arin,  with  .111  Inlrodncti-n  .in<l  Kxplanatory  Ncres  Sr  R.  F. 
Akoi- (.-<■•.,  Nf.A      Sn«.i!l  croun  S%o.  tloth  eitr.i,  •  f.  .Vr.ir.r  ftmay 

"1  miilJ  writ*:  a  lirnpr  K.ik  of  utokerv  than  ha  ever  yet  ^eer.  wnnca  .  -Jt 
fchi-n'd  In:  a  btn-k  on  |i]iilo*opKic.il  prin».iplc>." — Di.  Ji-iissos. 

BUNYANS  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.   Kditcd  br  Rcr.  T.  Scott. 

With    17    Iwaiitiful   Strr!  I'1.»!p*   Iv    SmTHAKn.   encra^ed  by  CtOOOALt. :    aad 

ni'meniii«  Woivliuis.     down  Fvo.  i  loth  eitm.  sill.  7*.  f^f. 

"'Wr  *tvlf  'f  Hiiiiv.ui  .  iV?  .rhtful  \-s  rvrrv  rr.i  \rt.  jnif  in%aliia**'e  a«  j  ^tu-fr  :■» 
e\ !  IV  1  -  r-on  »  y.n  wishr-  t  .  I  t.ii>j  j  »  ule  ri  nim.ind  uvrr  the  Fnc-«*-  •J"C":ajce  IS* 
voi-»*  ■.■.l.iiy  i-  the  v<vjl<i:!.4t  v  «  f  the  r  >mmon  pe«'plr.  There  is  not  ar  r  n  11  nJM.  rf 
w  r%,  rjit  a  frw  Ici-Vror.i]  tct:::-.  if  thf  '"Ky.  nhith  would  pur7l»>  the  ru^i<'%t  peaaatit. 
Y't  !.■'  wntrr  h.ifc  vai-l  niTr  cs.«rt!v  »h.ii  hr  nieant  tii  *av.  For  inJC^i*-ep«re.  *t9 
p.^th'C  for  vehement  e.vhiTtaiii:n.  fi  r  suht'e  i!iM)ui\itinn.  for  e*enr  (•■■r^o^e  <t  :b* 
p.»ci.  the  urjtor,  .ind  the  ifivijr.  i^U  h'.  irely  ilialrvt-  the  dialect  ef  plain  worlrtrc 
men^uas  perfectiv  suffirirnt-  There  \s  po  h.vk  in  our  literature  on  mk^'h  we  reu'd 
v''  rrai'ilv  Make  the  fani^  of  the  old  uppollnied  Kn^hsh  lanriiaffe :  nn  Snek  whivH 
shnw\  VI  well  how  rii-h  that  lanRuape  \s  in  it%  o«n  itfoper  wealth,  and  how  htt*e  n 
ha*  heen  improved  by  all  thai  it  has  horrowrd.    .  •    •    We  aic  aoi  a'r«id  i«* 

«ay  thai,  though  there  were  many  clever  aicn  ia  EnKland  durnff  the  lancr  kalf  ctf 
the  sevcDteenth  century,  therr  were  enty  two  ficat  cieativr  mmds.  Omm  of  tbaav 
ninilv  proiluced  ihc  'Paradise   Lost,*  tke]  other,  the  *Pil|hB'B  PlOfuJi,'  **» 

MaCAl'LAV. 
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BTHON'S     (liOrd)     LETTERS    Aim     JOITBKALS.       With 

Nmlccs  of  Iu&  Life,     By  Thokas  Moonr.    A  Repriat  of  the  Origiiut  Ediui^o^ 

ncvly  revised,   Eomplete  in  a  thick  Valiime  «f  io6a  pp*^  with  Twelve  fidl^pAga 

Pbte$.     Crown  0vD^  cloth  evtra^  ^iJ^.  71.  &/, 

*'  We  have  reul  (his  book  with  the  fCf^tet t  pteaaure,  Contideftd  fflerelr  ^i  « 
compos! hDD>  It  deserves  to  be  ckssed  imane  the  belt  jsttc^inieiit  of  Eqgliih  proie 
whfchoursf^c  hsi^  ptoduccd^  *  i  .  The  ityle  i«  iifrecabla^  clcar^and  mviljrt  ^nd^ 
when  it  Tisei  into  doquence^  rUes  without  effort  di  ostentation.  Kof  ii  the 
matter  itifcnor  to  the  manner,  it  would  be  di^icull  to  name  ai  book  whtdi  ekhibitt 
mon  kiadneu,  EaLmes^i,  and  modeatv/*— MACAtrLAV* 

AKOYA'S  WOKKS   IN    SCULFTimil  AKD  MODEL* 

LING,      ijQ   Plates,  dccto^tc^y  eOKfared  ia  OtitUne  by  Mos«4*  And 
printed  Oil  an  India  tinL     With  Dcicriptionf  by  the  Countesi  ALAjiUtHij, 
a  Biogniphju]  Memoir  by  Cicocnaba,  and  Pcftrsit  by  Wojitkjhgton^ 
'  A  New  £dilio<L    Demy  4tO|  cloth  extra*  gi^ti  gitt  edgcirt  \ii*  tk. 

"  The  fertility  of  this  mai^ter'iL  mmircc^  ii  ammine*  And  the  manual  labour 
eitpcnded  on  bts  works  would  have  worn  cut  many  an  ordinary  workfnaa.  The  out- 
lint  rttgrtLvinga  are  finely  executed.  The  desciiptite  notes  tre  diiCTunijwCic^,  uid 
io  the  main  exact ^"".Jr/A'/dJ'dv. 

'*  A  very  tiiEidsame  Volume.  ,  ,.  <  Tbe  grac:erul  defJgn.^  of  the  original  are  tCQ- 
dered  by  the  engraver  with  ejcquitite  fidelity.  A?  a  gift^book.  the  volutne  de^crvet 
to  be  placed  bestde  the  *  DuUinea. '  of  a  very  kifidrcd  geui-uS'^^Flaxman/' — GfllJ^ki(w 

OATLIN'3  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  MANHERS,  OUS- 
TOMSh  and  condition  of  THE  NORIH  AMERICAN  INDIANS 
written  during  Eight  Yeari  oi  Trj^vel  jumI  Adventure  a.mon|2  the  Wildest  And  (ifcost 
Keiaarkable  Tribes  nov  exiting.  ConLtinuig  ^60  Coloured  lLngr4ving)  fr^m  the 
Author*!  ohgiruJ,  P^totifigs-  Two  Voli.  tmpcnal  l}yo,  doith  extra^  gilt,  tbe  PUies 
beautifully  printed  in  Colvurs,  jCj  2^- 

CATLINGS  NOBTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  PORTFOLIO.  Coo- 

tamuLg  Hui]lii]]j(  Sceiics^  Aniu^>ei[icitt]t,  Scenery^  ami  Costume  of  the  Indinst  af 
the:  koLky  Mountains,  and  Frames  ol  Amieiii:^^  from  Drawings  and  N^Jtes  made 
by  rtie  Auihoi  dtinng  Ki);ht  Yeari'  'I'raveL  A  scnet  i^if  31  mignilicent  PWte^, 
bcauiifully  coloured  in  facsimUe  of  the  Original  Drawings  exhibited  at  the  Egyp- 
tian Hall.       Impcriiil  folio,  half-morocco,  gilt,  jQj  los. 

CLAUDE,  BEAUTIES  OF,  containing  24  of  his  choicest  Land- 
scapes, beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel,  by  Bkomlev,  Luiton,  and  others.  With 
Iho^raphical  Sketch  and  Portrait.     Royal  folio,  in  a  portfolio,;^!  51. 

CLAUDE'S    LIBER   VERITATIS.     A  Collection  of  303  Prints 

alter  the  Original  Designs  of  Clauoh.  Engraved  by  Richard  Earlou.  With 
a  descriptive  Caulogue  uf  each  Print,  Lists  ol  the  Persons  tor  whom,  and  the  Places 
for  which,  the  original  Pictures  were  lirsi  painted,  and  of  the  present  Possessors 
of  most  of  them.  Ix)ndon  :  published  by  Messrs.  boydell  and  Co.,  Cbeapside. 
Printed  by  W,  iiuliner  and  Co.,  Cleveland  Row,  1777.  Three  VoU.  folio,  half- 
mortxrco  extra,  gilt  edges,  ;^io  lox. 

COLMAN'S  HUMOROUS  WORKS.— ** Broad  Grins,"  '*My  Night- 
gown and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works.  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  Gbomcb 
CoLMAN.     \Vith  Life  and  Anecdotes  by  G.  B.  Buckstons,  and  Frontispiece  by 
fl<K.AKTH.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7J.  6d. 
"  What  antic  have  we  here,  in  motley  livery  of  red  and  yellow,  with  cap  on  head, 

And  dagger  of  lath  in  hand  ?  It  is  the  king's  jester,  a  professed  droll,  strangely  gifted 

in  all  grimace,  who  pulLs  faces  s^nd  sells  grins  by  the  yard.     For  the  impudent  joke 

he  has  scarcely  an  equal." — IVtstmitutrr  Kevirw. 

CONEY'S    ENORAVINOS    OP    ANCIENT    CATHEDRALS, 

Hotels  de  Ville,  Town  Halls,  &c.,  including  some  of  the  finest  Examples  of  Gothic 
Architecture  in  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  3a  larf  e  Plates,  imperial 
folio,  half-morocco  extra,  ;C3  xj*.  W. 


8  BOOKS  PU BUSHED  BY 

CONSTABLE'S  GRAPHIO    WORKS.       Comprising  40  higMr 

finished  Mezxotinto  Engravings  on  Steel,  by  David  Lucas  :  vith  dc«cri^ini 
Letterpress  by  C.  K.  Leslie,  R.A.  Folio,  half-morocco,  KiliedKO.  £a  i<- 
COPE  (Sir  W.)— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RIFI^  BRIGADE 
(The  Prince  Consort'*  Own),  rormerly  the  «th.  ISy  Sir  William  H.  C-fi.  I- 
merly  Lieutenant  Kitle  Vrigaile.  One  Vol.  Svo,  with  IUu»<Tatic«i«.  Map«.  s- : 
Plans.  r  .V#ar.>  •■  -  tj  f 

OOTMAN'S      ENGRAVINGS      OF     THE      SEPtn^CHRAI. 

BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK.  With  Letterpress  Dcki-;- 
ticns,  an  Eivay  on  Sepulchral  Menrnrials  by  Dawson  TuiCNeK.  N'>tn  It  ^-« 
Saml'el  Meyrick,  Albert  Way,  and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  cnpi^vu^  IbiScb. 
New  Edition,  ronuinini;  173  Plates,  two  of  them  lUumiiuited.     Two  Vvl-.:ac«. 

^mall  folio,  half-morocco  extra,  jC6  61.  

OOTMAN'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ARCHITECTX7RAI«  REMAIK8. 
chiefly  Norman  and  Gothic,  in  various  Counties  in  England,  but  priacttaUT  a 
Norfolk,  with  Descriptive  Notices  by  Dawson  Ti'Rnpr.  and  Archiirctural  t»*N«r- 
vations  by  Thomas  Kickman.  Two  Vols,  impcrul  fuLio,  contaiuing  j«a  s^nzitri 
Etchings,  half-morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  £S  Sx. 

COTMAN'S  LIBER  STXJDIORXJM.  A  Series  of  I^-dscaf* 
Studies  and  Orit;in.-iI  C'-mipoMtions.  for  the  Use  of  Art  Students  ct.-v:  rj  rl 
48  Etchinc<,  the  i;rv.\i-r  part  executed  in  "soft  ground."  Imperial  f.«...-.  :%\J- 
m..rccco,  i,\  ixx.  t.i. 

CREASY.— MEMOIRS     OF    EMINENT    ETONLANS :     nrJt 

Notices  cf  the  Early  Hi-^t.^ry  i>f  Eton  Ci-llrpe.     Hy  SirEowKHii  CRf  **■!.  A.JtSsr 

of  **The  Fifteen  IVcKive  ]<:it(le>  of  the  WorM."    A  New  Ediiirn.  bruugtc  ^i  '»-a 

to  the  Present  Timo,  with  \\  Illustrations.      Crown  8v.\  cloth  extra,  p't.  7/.  eh/. 

"  A  new  eilitton  ■  T  *'  Crcj^y'*  Etonians  "  will  be  wcl<;-  .n-.e    The  book  «  a«  a  !*%  -»■.;•■.!? 

a  qu.\iter  of  .1  rcntury  .i^.i.  .»nd  it  has  niaint.iincd  its  repjiation.     The  %al.:e   "^f  ih* 

new  eiUtiiin  is  enhanced  by  the  fafl  thai  Sir   Edward  I  rejsy  has  jddeJ  1  >  1:  *^*«rril 

memoirs  of  Etoniaiio  who  have  died  .since  the  tlr^t  Liiition  ap|tearedL       lite  wark  li 

eminent  I V  intcre^tini;.** — .V.  nf^iu.iu. 

CRUlkSHANK'S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  Complete  in  T«o 
Sf.rif.s  :  l*he  Fik<t  from  iP;^^  t.-»  184^  :  the  Sii  nsn  fr-  m  1S44  to  iSsj:  A  Gather- 
ins  of  the  ]?Ksr  H*  vour  of  Tua(.  kfvav,  IKn^n.  Mavhi^w,  ALi^rxr  Smitw. 
A"PiH(  KKTT,  K.if.iKT  Hkoiiiii.  &c.  With  .v«o  \V,v»di;-.j!!i  and  S:eel  E'^/;Tav.»cn 
hy  CKriKSHANK.  HiNK.  I.ANPFM  s,  &c.  (.riiiiji  Svo,  cK-th  fii.t,  iwo  »ery  th«^k 
\ohnncs,  15*.:  ur,  separately,  7*.  tw/.  per  Vi!»:nie 

CUSSANS*  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY.     With  In<itn2Cii..n» 

forTra'-ing  Pe.'.i.;ree*anil  PcLipheripg  An«.irnt  M>,*s.;  Ki:!?*  f^r  th-  .\j  [*■»  rf-e-U 
of  Liveries,  Chai'irrs  0:1  Ci»:itinental  and  Ameruaii  HeraMry,  .\.:  &c  Pv  J  *-^ 
E.  CfssANo.  IlliiNtralcd  with  360  Pules  and  Wuodcuu.  Cruwn  3*-.i,  ..'jth  ei:-a, 
Ijdt  and  eniMa.-Mn  i|,  7*.  6«/. 

CUSSANS'    HISTORY    OF    HERTFORDSHIRE.      A    County 

Ilisior>-,  j;"'*t  nil  in  a  very  snpcriur  ma-ner,  and  rancine  niih  the  finest  «vrkt  oV 

its  class.     Hy  J..n»i  E.  t"'i^s^s>.    Illustrated  «iih  fnl!  p.ige  Plates  00  Co^if  *t  «ai 

Stone.  .»nd  a  pr.^fuM.'^n  of  ^m.dl  W.irKl,-Ki»    Parts  1    to  \.  now  ready.  Jif   CAih. 

"  The  anirviiit  i.f  lal  .tir   Mr   Cn«vtns  l-ettows  to  libtain  f-ri^iaal  infjrma:- -1  a 

immrnse  ;  );is  anxiety  {••r  a  1  !irj»  v  is  iiiter.>^.  and  the  painstakme  care  with  «S>i:h 

he.  investi;^.it':b  st:itcm'.-n:s  an-',  ionises  rt]d  documents  is  remarkabJc      The  mu'i  c4 

his  ini!n'>iry  is  a  w-*ik  alri-uniliriK  in  new  and  curiiMis  informalion.     If  Jitfrr*  fr-tn 

*<.  Iiitlcrb.:i  k  '  in  ihi«  rr«pe<-i,  that  « hereas  that  « rll  patronised  and  e«pensi«v  book 

had  m(<st  care  ami  altenliun  l^e^towed  on  the  first  volume— 4 that  part  of  Mertf.w^- 

shirc  wKrrc  the  author  residetlH^ach  snccesvive  portion  of  Mr.  Cu%san»'  hbi.^rv  tt 

manifestly  an  imprv^vemeul  on  the  earlier  portions.     Nt^hing  can  c«er  repsv  l^*c 

author  for  the  vrry  ^reat  care,  iiains,  anil  lime  hi  has  devuted  10  this  work,  which 

mii%t  ha\e  l>een  truly  a  laliour  of  love  to  him  .  Imt  he  has  sure  reward  in  the  esteev^ 

of  ibo*e  who  can  appreciate  aright  eamestnevs,  diligence,  aad  Mn«Tcrar;:c  la  the 

accompli! ?.mer.t  of  a  useful  and  valuable  utjccL *— /iVr/f  CusniiMn. 


CHATTO  &  WTNDUS,  PICCADILLY, 


QTCLOP-ffliBIA  or  COSTUME  ;  or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress— R^, 
£cc]«!Aiucal»  Cml,  ("*<!  MLliury— from  the  E&rlicft  Period  in  Enfbnd  \o  the 
rei^n  of  George  tbe  TTiird.  Including  Notices  ctfContcmporaaeous  F^^hiom  on 
the  ContiucTit,  *nd  pr^-cedcd  by  *  General  HUt^ry  qf  ihe  Costuin»  of  the  Pnaci- 
fiAl  Couotries  or  Euiape^  B^  J.  R.  Planch^  Somerset  Herald,  Ta  be  Com- 
pleted! in  Twenty -four  Part*,  quarto,  at  Five  ShiTliHg*  each,  rr^fuKly  illustrated 
by  CoEotireJ  j^nd  ^  Plain  Plates  and  Wood  EnfravitiEs.— A  P»Oi|KCtiii  witl  be 
Knt  upcrn  appliradoQ.     PiTt£  I.  to  XIV.  now  rcady. 

"Thfre  \i  do  Biibject  eotinected  with  dr^a  vkh  which  *  Somerset  Henld*  if  not 
U  familiAr  if  ordinftjy  men  are  vilh  the  ordinary  themes  of  evcryd.iy  lift*  The 
gathered  kfiowledee  of  m:]:ny  years  ts  placetl  before  the  worH  in  thii  hi5  Latest 
work,  and,  when  hnkhed^  there  yt\\\  exist  tio  trc^rk  db  the  lubject  h^lf  so  valuable, 
'ilie  tivruerou'v  ilkiitntions  are  alJ  efiTectiwe— for  iheir  accuracy  the  Ai-ithsr  is  retpoo- 
jiible  ;  they  A.re  well  drnwo  and  well  engraved,  and^  while  inditpe usable  to  ■  pnjpcr 
ComprehensioQ  of  the  text,  are  tttiifactory  aJ  works  of  art/' — Art  JaHrnAL 

"  The**  nttmbets  of  a  Cyclopardia  of  A^iciem  and  Modern  Coimme  give  proralte 
that  the  wurk^  when  complete^  wiH  be  Aoe  of  the  mott  perfect  Works  ever  published 
vpon  the  subjecL.  The  iLfustrationi  are  numerous  and  excel] cnt,  and  would,  even 
without  the  letterpreiLSj,  render  the  work  an  invaluable  bank  of  reference  for  in- 
f^roLation  as  to  co^iumek  for  fancy  balls  and  ckaracter  quadrilles.  .  .  .  Beauttfutly 
pHAted  and  superbly  illustrated.'^— -^J?*Mi<^^rrf. 

"  llio^e  who  know  howri«efu[  in  Fairhok'tbnef  and  necessarily  imperfect  flos^au'y 
wiU  be  able  to  appreciate  the  much  greater  advantagei  promi»d  by  hlr*  PLitch^t 

* ,  *  Pi^Kt  A'f  r.  cmf'tini  tht  cam/ilftum  &/ ik*  DIC  T/OXAK  F,  wA/M^  aj  Vol,  /. 
^tkf  B^K*k.  /i/nMj  a  cam/£fff  tufcrA  in  itMfif.  TAa  i'^lnrfu  majt  fuiv  Af  Aitd-, 
Aiiftdjom^Iy  laitMd  in  half  rtd  w^rnc^ir,  gilf  /#^i  ^riit  £i  t  jf.  <S^. 

TAr  r*rmtimiHjt  Partt  wf/i  ^  «rcii^W  h  ikw  CE^E&AL  HfSTOHr  OF 
THE  COSTUMES  OF  SUROPE,  arrtm^td  Ckn/ne/ff^kniij. 


IIBDIN'S  (T.  F.)  BIBLIOMANIA;   or,  Book- Mad ness  :  A 
niblioj;raphical  Romance.      With  numerous  Illustrations.    A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  a   Supplement,  includinR  a  Key  to  the  Assumed  Characters  in 
the  Drama.     Demy  8vo,  half-Koxburghe.  au. 
"  I  have  not  yet  recovered  from   the  deliKhtful  delirium  into  which  your  '  Biblio* 
mini  I  '  has  completely  thrown  me.      Your  book,  to  my  taste,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary gr.itifications  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years." — Isaac  Disrakli. 

DIXON.— WHITE    CONQUEST:    AMERICA    IN  1875.     By 
W.  Hki  WORTH  DixoN'.     Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  301. 
'    The  ])ost  written,  most   instnictive,  and  most  entertaining  book  that  Mr.  Dixon 

1m^   pnbli>hed  since  'New  AmcricA. '  "  —  At/w/icritm. 

DODGE  (Colonel.)— THE  HUNTING  GROUNDS  OF  THE 
(  KKAT  WF.ST.  Being  a  Description  of  the  PKiins,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the 
<ircat  North  American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant- 
Col.ncl  of  the  Unitetl  St.ites  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Black- 
M'lKK.  NVitli  a  Map  ;ind  numerous  Illustrations,  drawn  by  Ernest  Griskt. 
1  'emy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  24s.  \_Nearly  ready. 

DRURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Containing,  in  150  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  upwards  of  600  Exotic  Insects  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Cnina.  New  Holland,  North  and  South  America,  Ger- 
r  lany,  &c.  With  important  Additions  and  Scientific  Indexes,  by  J.  O.  West- 
v.ooD,   F.L.S.     Three  Vols.  4to,  half-morocco  extra,  ;C 5  S-T' 

' '  Drviry's  work  h.ns  not  been  surpassed  in  beauty  and  accuracy  of  execution  by  any 
«  f  the  biimptuoub  efforts  of  the  present  day." — Encychpcrdia  Britannica. 
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10  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

DUNBAVEN'S  (Earl  of)  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE :  A  Nun 

of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowsione  in  the  Summer  of  1874.     With  Map* 

numerous  striking  full-paRe  Illii&tnitions  by  Valentinb  W.  Bieoiiucv.     Sr< 

£ditton.     DemySvo,  cloth  gill,  i&r. 

"There  ha<>  not  for  a  long  lime  ap(>caretl  a  better  book  of  travel  than  I.crd  X 
raven's  '  The  Great  Divide.'  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  clever  ofascnatiafi. 
both  narrative  ami  illustrations  arc  ihorouKhly  ^ooA,**  —Athetumma. 

"  A  jolly,  rollicking  narrative  of  adventure  and  sport,  miscti  up  with  a  ffixal  1 
of  useful  information  codccruiiig  one  of  the  mo:it  interesling  refpons  in  the  Aaer 
continent."— AVi/«r.-. 

ARLY  ENGLISH  POETS.  Kdited,  with  Introductions 
Annotations  l>y  Rev  A  \\  (iKO^art.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth  boarcc  'j 
Volume  ;  a  few  Larj;e  Paper  cupie»(only  50  printed),  at  iss   per  V   i 

"  Mr.  Crov:trt  ha^  spent  the  nin^t  Lih^rinus  and  the  mo^t  enthusiastic  care  en 
lierfc-ct  rc^tcir.itioii  and  prescrvuiinn  uf  the  text;  and  it  is  very  unlike. v  tK«i 

other  edition  of  the  pi Kt  cm  ever  be  called  for Krttm  Mr.  II.-  Aart 

always  ex|ieit  and  always  reLei\c  the  final  results  of  mosi  pk&tieiit  and  ^vapd 
schol.irship.'*— /r.r.iw/'irr. 

1.  Fletcher's  (Giles.  B.D.)  Com-  p^e»e    fniiecied     p^kv      m 

pirte  Foem<.  Christ  s  Vl.ioric  in  Jl e m n rial- 1 ntnxl union  xnd   Nit 

HMven.t:hri>i'sVi.  Mij.  .11  K.irth.  -"^^^^  jV.rtr.iit.  Indev    .f  K.rss  U- 

Christ's  rnumpli..vpr  I >.Mih.;iti,l  .in.M.bA^anal   Indev  &i       Ir. 

Minor    r..cms.     With    Memori.il-  **^*l*-                               Jm.  rke  pw 

lntro.iiici:on  and  N..ti'i.  '  ^  Sidney's  (Sir  Fhilip^  Coi 

2.  Davies*  (Sir  John)  Complete  p'eic  I'-xriical  w.^rkv.  in.ij.* 

Pt^cticil  W,.rk..  imliidi:.:   P..iims  -'J'    tho»o    in    "  An  a  i:a  "       W 

I.  to  L.  in  \\r...:.  .itul  .-thn  Inlli.-it  .  Meni...r!aI.Intrw>Jii.-n  -r  an  i  X  r 

unpnli'is'i  .1    M^S..    (t    thr    <i:-'.  . -'« /•*'.#a-j.'. 


lime  (.'.'Iruril  .iikI  IMiii  !.     With 
Menuin.iMi)tti.dj-  lifii  .ind  N\,tC'., 


Donne's  (Dr.  John)  Oomph 

...       ..  ,  l\'ttiral      Work*.     t.ncjii.Jinfi 

I  wo  >..>*.  Satires   an,!     i-nom   fr.m     M 

3.  Herrick  a    (Robcrti    Heppe-  w.ih  Mem-naMnir-ii  -i^n 

rido,  Ni'U'.'  Nmnl'-is,  ai:-l  L-im-  N.'te>.  K^n  f*e»^^jt:\ 

■    Oifwr  :   ■.'««.■■.!   .if,    /i;   .1.  •;!.■  /rr^ir./«i.-«i. 

EMANUEL    ON   DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS   STOKB 

th' ir  IlisSifv,  V.tlii*.  hi. I  P'-if'-rrif?' ;  with  S-mrl-  I'c^t*  f-'-r  as--rta,:i  nj  \\ 
Kr.ilitv.  I>v  H  M  H\  V  M^^  ki  ,  ^  K  li  **  With  numrmus  lliuUTAUoas  Iw 
and  Plain      .\  N<.\v  K-.ii.  n.  ■  r<  \\i\  :\.<,  i.'oih  extr.i.  Riit,  is. 

EMERSON.     LETTERS    AND    SOCIAL    AIM&      \\r  Kal 

Waiih,  ^M|.|.       •..      >. .    I-.;  I"",  ill   I..      I  r.'un  8v.-..  ^l.-th  extra,  71    tW. 

*'\\.s  in'lh-  1  .f  M.  ik  -.'  t*ii'  f  J '.-.It  thsr;--  .  «;r"'iiillv  he  iVo-Ss  : 
a»wni:'.itr«.  «li.i!»-%rr  s-  II'-.  ■■  i.r  J  is|,.:\  ,  .^n  f.|n  ;  .h.  .in-l  -Ijiftly  an>i  rcl!r>.  I.wiy 
gi»rs  M".  till.  It  •■!.:      f  I:- ■«  "hoii. ■»■.•»    ■-       .V '■..■*..■  .■«";. 

"Will  \'<t  r.i.;»-'!v   unli    "i*  ■.    '  V   !i,-    !..:!in:    k.s    .i.'m  it*    "n    S-lh    ^ilf*    -7/ 
Ai!iii!iv  .    .     M:^«»»  i.-iti-*!  I-  .iv<-  !'■  !  !«••  t'T's  if  th^  Amrriran  «JKe  ■<~'*;i-r 

niififpii  fn.it*  'A  ■-I'll'*!  .ir  :  I'l--;-  tl.-  'i^'it  ur.tpl  i\y  in  !.ii<C'>i-ti;e  al»  i\  •  ''.ir  j 
in-  '\\r,  i.ft'  II  1  .ijij  ;v  ryit  ii:-.;-  tli  .  1  I  rv  |  "■»■•  t.!  ibr  .nuh'^r'*  rjvs'  .•^  -|--  -^^ 
lii^Liiurf  jii  <  «  ...'.%.  |\'i\  )irt  >f  tV'-  i\-<rk  '-'r-it'.' s  thr  Irre  airwhi.  ^  '«■ 
t'»  rf  free  n.iintr>,  .mil  i«  ic'"Irni  1  f  I.- jw  .iP.il  v..iith.  I  hr  happy  kfi».  k  »»•. 
\  iiierstin  ^U.tvs  |h.s«pN<Ld  «.'f  iru-t»Jtiiic  hi-  nieji--i?.K  \y  apr^site  anevdMr*  ►**  1 
fade-!  him  m  1  is  nKI  a^v  .  an<!  in  i)i«-m-  yjtiz*"^  lii:hi  is  ifim  rta»he«i  u|ma  an  r-«.-, 
or  iiTMiniM-  j-r-.j-  sitinn  fn-ni  a  i>iihy  .m-l  j-  ■•■■ird  sti-ry.  Wiihoiit  any  tic^a'-f<r  »h 
of  le«rfiiii|!.  evrry  { J.:r  l<cjrs  witness  ii  the  aulhur'«  wide,  one  migni  m:a«>»c  < 
encyLtii  ;rdK'.  a(  t|u  iiniance  wiih  ihe  l.irruiitrr  if  ail  agr*  and  of  all  nccc  > 
only  \ix\  Emervm  been  a  ^rrat  rr.ti!rr,  U:t  he  Ikas,  u>  li«  H'VAk,  got  ai  lh«  «i 
innermost  core  tT  the  b<>oks  uhKh  he  has  dcvL-ured  "     .-yf.'tmiaH. 


CNATTO  6-  WINDUS,  J'ICCADILLY,  tt 

ENGLISBMAK'S  HOUSE  (Tbe)  t    A  Practical  Guide  to  all  ia^ 

[«rc»icd  in  Sdcctiftff  OT  Building  a  House^  ivith  full  Kittimat^.^  orQjstj  Quaotitietj 
&c  yy  C  J,  RTCifABDSCfN.  Third  EditSoii.  With  aeajly  600  lUusUatkB*, 
Crown  iro,  dotli  utn,  71.  ^, 

|AIBHOLT.— TOBAOOO1  Its  Historjr  atid  Assoctattotis ;  in* 

dudiug  ail  Account  df  ih<r  Ftmc  and  its  Manufacture  ;  with  iu  Mcxtes  of 
Um  ld  aJL  Agc^and  CouDtnes,    By  F.  W.  FAiHitOLT,  f.S.A,     A  New 
EditioDt  wiih  Coloured  Fntcdtplece  ftmt  upwit^di  gf  ie»  lUutiraliDDJ  by 
the  Ai^thor,     Crown  Std^  cloth  ^Ktri^  6«^ 

*^*  A  vrry  pleasant  ftnd  in$tmcttvie  hlstDiy  of  totiaLCico  mnd  Its  assoclatiDnf^  whieli 
we  cordijillv  fccoiumcnd  aiikc  to  the  votiincs  and  to  the  e&emiea  of  thg  tttticb- 
maLJFcbeti  but  certiinJy  not  Qeglecttd  weed^  -  ,  *  Full  of  Interest  and  infoTinar 
lion.  — Daiij  /Vrnt, 

"  A  delightful  repriul*  *  ,  »  A  more  complete  jind  dainty^  book  Old  a  lub^^ 
which  ioroe  ^.tiU  think  unsavoury  it  would  not  be  <:*!iy  to  tftli  to  Bundn "-— (J^rtt/Atf* 

FABABAY'S      OHSMICAL     HISTOHY    OF     A    OANDLX, 

Lectured  delivered  to  4  Juvenile  Audience,  A  New  Edidan*  Edited  by  W* 
Ckookss,  Elsq.,  F-<J,^^,  «c<     Crcwn  Svo,  cloth  extra*  with  uuinerout  lll[iJ[b>p< 

FARAI>AY*S    VABIOUS    FORCES    OF    NATUBB.     A  New 

EdJiic-n.  FEiited  by  W.  CitpnifRS,  E*q„  F.CS,,  &c.    Crown  Svo^  dmh  exita,  with 

numcrvU!!  lllti«trB.tionv  4J-  ^'» 

**  For  many  yeaT>ii  the  Fn^lixh  public  hqd  the  privile^ge  ot  lij[tenifi£  to  the  dit' 
«cnirie&  and  speculatiana  of  Pi^^'cf^^or  Fanday^  at  the  RoyiJ  iiutituboni,  on  Matter 
and  Fotceit :  and  it  ii  not  liM  much  to  ijiy  ihal  no  laEiuntt  ga  PbyiJt^l  ScieBCVv 
sincd  the  tiinR  of  Sir  Hurnphry  Davy*  w^s,  ev«r  IbitetMrd  to  with  nwrc  detighl. 
The  jjleisure  which  ull  derived  from  the  pupaaitiont  oT  F^niday  was  of  a  tome  what 
iiiiii'i.reiit  V^Tnl  frDoi  that  t'roductJ  by  any  'jthcj  p^dob<.'pKcr  wlnjxc  Itcturfi  we  have 
aEKut^cd*  J I  w;iK  ^Atiiia.tly  derived  frpni  hi*  oiLr^mc  dejiienty  ^s  an  opcr^itor:  with 
hiiiL  we:  hud  no  diaiire  of  ppoluxieit  for  an  unsuc^es^fid  cjfpertmcnt— rio  hiAnuitfg  fire 
ill  the  Diidvt  uf  a  fcde^  of  brdliant  demoni&trations^  producing  that  depressing 
tttultieicy  akin  to  the  pain  felt  by  :in  audience  ai^  false  note  fi^ma  vocatut.  All  wa^ 
a  s^-ark'iii|4  ^ire^ni  ofeJofitience  .md  ejtiKMinicntal  Llliifitration.  We  would  have  dctied 
.1  c(icim-~t  loving  his  science,  no  matter  how  often  he  might  himself  have  repeated  an 
'.■\pcriinciit,  to  I'd  uninterested  when  seeing  it  done  by  Faraday." — W.  Crookbs. 

FIGUIER'S  PRIMITIVE  MAN  :  A  Popular  Manual  of  the  pre- 
vailing 1  heorics  of  the  Descent  of  Man  as  promulgated  by  Darwin,  Lykll,  Sir 
JOHN  LiiiiocK,  Hi'XLKY,  E.  H.  TvLOR,  and  other  eminent  Ethnologists.  Trans- 
l.itcd  troni  the  last  French  edition,  and  revised  by  E.  B.  T.  With  263  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  qs. 

"  An  intcrcstinc  anil  essentially  popular  resum^  of  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.  M.  Figuicr  has  collected  together  the  evidences  which  modem  rc- 
scarLhts  have  acoumulatcd,  and  has  done  this  with  a  considerable  amount  of  care. 
He  endeavours  to  separate  the  inquiry  respecting  Primitive  Man  from  the  Mosaic 
K count  of  Man's  creation,  and  docs  not  admit  that  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  is  in 
any  way  questioned  by  those  labours  which  aim  at  seeking  the  real  epoch  of  Man's 
hrst  appearance  upon  earth.  .  .  .  An  interesting  book,  with  261  illustrations,  of 
whu  h  trurty  are  full-page  engravings,  confessedly  somewhat  fanciful  ia  their  com- 
buiatiuiis,  but  which  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  justified  by  that  soundest  evi- 
dence, tlic  actual  discovery  of  the  objects  ofwhich  they  represent  the  use." — Atfututum, 

FINGER  RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal. 

Karlicst    Notices;  Superstitions;  Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and   Ecclesiastical* 


ctroihal  and  Wedding  Rings;  Ring-tokens;  Memorial  and  Mortuary  Rings;  Posyl 
Kuigs  ;  Customs  and  Incidents  in  Connection  with  Rmgs  ;  Remarkable  Rings,ftc. 
r.v  William  Jonks,  F.S.A      With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  kLiixe 

/_M     * ^„i#'„ ■    .         r- o..„     ^l...U .-^    _.    aj  rr. —*_    **"»» 
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AY.— FROM  PALI*  MALL  TO  THE  FT7KJAX7B:  or.  \^   ' 

ihc  Prince  in  InJia.     Py  J.  Drew  Gay.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  •a  -  t? 

full-page  Illustrations;,  lEf. 

•'A  U.siing  inemori.il  of  an  interc^tinK  in-jrney." — Paiiy  TtTcr^afn 

"  Written  in  a  lively  atul  unpr^tcnti-  us  «tyle,  and  -parkling  here  and  t>.cT  »  • 
genuine  humour,  the  work  i>  .(  dcciJcdly  attractive  one."'  —  l.eed*  -V/v^sp^. 

**  A  careful  and  sober  narraiive.  without  ex.ij;Kemtion.  without  su.-Sl'  M"  •"•^^ 
has  'ionc  his  work  like  a  m.in  who  felt  ihr  respoii^kbiliiy  of  it.  He  ha»  j  -i  -l:  ^- 
note-book  what  he  >aw,  ard  transferred  his  |>ivturc>  .uid  impress  ■.  ra  v>  :ipe  •  " 
cua-^cienlious  fidelity."— //rrwr/. 

"A  \ery  readable  .ind  enjoy  .tble  narrative  of  a  j  ur-^cy  whc»e  iinse.-?a.':;  •■■- 
interest  arc  already  part  of  hi>ioiy." — Hcmt  .'.Vn-j. 

GELL    AND    GANDYS    POMPEIANA  :     or.  The  Top^-c^:  I  t. 

Edifice*,  and  Ornaments  of  P.>mpcii.     With  upward-. of  loo   Line  Frira*..-i»   :y 
GooDALi ,  CooKK,  Hkaih,  1*\  k,  &c.     Demy  Svo.  cloth  eatra.  iiui,  i«j. 

GEMS  OF  ART  :  A  Collection  of  36  Kngravinps.  .-ifscr  rainiir.^  !  f 

RrMTRANDT,  Civi',  Rh\  sot.i»s   Toi  ssi.v,    M I  Kii  Lo.    Tfnifrs    Co»  «■■■-:■. 
(>AiNSH(iKoi  GH,  NuKTHiOTK.  &■.  ,  executed  in  Me»utint  by  i  t  SNcr.  F»-.  Ki»"». 

&c.     Folio,  in  IVrtfuli),  £1  w^.i-d. 

GILBERT  (W.S.).  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  by  :  '*  A  >VickH  NVcrlJ.* 

"Charity."  "  r.i'.iv-«:  uf  Tr-jih.'    *' P>gmalion,"   '■  irial    ly    Jur*,**  A.c        •  »ar 

Vol.  cruwn  £\o,  ckth  cxti.i.   ,1. 

'•  His  uorkm.^n>hip  i*  '.i;  ■:'.  wiv  pcrftM  :  I^  »*  \ctv  -••::ri-.I,  very  ci*r,  »r:i  ».- 
■^u-'t.iined.  .ind  c.\v-cl!cni'y  b.»'.a:i.u-l  ihr'-ii;hi".ii."-  «    '.■  •:.  r. 

"  A  book  whiih  :i  »t  i  :ily  ilio  ni.H:-.:n  ;  l..^.;  -tr,  ^  :.\  ihosc  who  *!■>  r.x  rre-;_r  :  i!  r 
theatre,  can  rc.id  with  c-i-.i.il  i-ciMirc."  -/.r.i 

•*-Mr.  Gilbert  lia^  d^i-.c  wrll  .iii-.l  w-n-.Iv  r-»  j-.;'  lf-'<_  in  .i  i  flccieti  f --rn  k^err  -^f  >  •■ 
'  c^l  pl.iv.  "I  he  *  I'.il.i-.tf  \  I  Ti-.il'i  '  .»:id 'I*v..n!.ii.  i"  :m.iv  I-c  re.ii  .^-.i  ri-:%rc  — 
f>(.>ems  by  j-.--..  :.^  wii  ■  h.iw  tv.xtr  i-;itv.Ti-.l  iKc  *.i;S  i.f  .t  ihe.itr-.  "       -/  f-:.:,i-.f 

GILLRAY'S    CARICATURES,     rriniiil  from  the  ( >h-:na!  rU:«, 

.til  cnjjravtfi!  by  Hl:!i-t.*l"  I  t-twccn  1773  -^il  iSi.- .  •  'n-j-riNiiii;  the  :-c^i  !'-> -t».-^a  i^^ 
HumormrN  Satir;-'.  i.f  ino  Kti.;n  of  «.lf'  k-.k  ThK  '1  Mik'.'.  in  u;«ar<^^  Ji'S.-v  h.ff^.w 
>pintcd  Kii^r.i\ii:.;>..  .A;!.!-  f.'.i».  li.i;:-ir.  r<v- u  c\ir.\.  ,;.lt  e!ie».  i^-  ij^j  — Ibm 
i-  .ilso  .1  Vo'..:Tn."  -f  >  \i  >">';i  I'l.  \ :  i-t,  .itl.i-  ful.).  }.  il:  n.  •r**.:-'*.  t:,.  r«f.— 
Also,  .1  Vi;  ;  MK  *  :-  l.tr  :;■:.»  s.,  1)k^.  vs:  rr.iv^,  t-ni;  rising  a  %rrx  A«yt-«^^ 
Polii;  .d  Hi-t  rv  if  t".;  Kt..::;  -I  ^i^  J...K  :!rt  1  liikii,  by  in  <.  \\t:u«*T  afrj 
K.  H.  KvA'.s".    1»Lii:y  =\    .  «.i  !?i  oxir.i,  i-.i.  :  i  r  >;.iir:iur  x...".  <^i    ix 

GILLRAY.  THE  CARICATURIST:  The  .^tory  i.f  I  i*   l.Te  aad 

Tinii  N.   .IT  d   Aiir    l.it.i".    1  »<•■*.  ::j  I  .  1  -    .f  his    1  n^r  ivr.^*.      K.:i:e.i    by    1>'>-Ma« 

WKii.nr.  Vs-i  .  MA  .   I- >  A      \\\\\\   .•  :  l":;:i-i  .1;:'-"   iV.ttc,  j.iJ   i.  .ir.rr»..i,*   Wood 

V.ni;!.i\::i^s.     I'lUin  4!  \  '■•   i-.i!;«;*.  ■. i.-S-i  rxtra.  ..u.  t./ 

"  l!:.;h  .is  I  hi-  rxj^r^i.tt:.  n^  rxmett  \  y  thi-.  liest  nj.iioT.  "m  t\e  lMr-<i_^-t-.-nT  way 
'.e,  th»-y  »il]  ti.-t  I  <■  il.s.i;i;....i.t.>.l  Ml*-  ir-'-t  i:i-it:isitiie  .r  c«4--iin£  rrAcier  «kU 
iind  re.tilv  h;.ii!icic.!  to  hi%  !;i:i.t.  »i;h  ut  iV.c  i'. ..'.  le  i!"  rei"ere=:e.  *..ti  -i  every 
scrap  .jf  i.jrr.iiiv":,  .1:;^  .'.  tr,  ^  -*:;i.  ..,  .irL-La:.  prr|'  >:i.in,  ir.  f.^try  or  i»-  *e.  ih^g  '^ 
k.an  p»  "i-ibly  re.,.i.re  f..r  tl.-j  t.;i.  i..,.::on  of  tJie  »..iii.-i'.iriv"— ^''w.jF.vr.'^  Xrzt^^. 

GOSSE    (Edmund   W.^     KINO   ERIK:    A  Tra^coiy.       \V:ih   a 

ViKP.-.it"  iiy  W.  V'.  >      T'.       .•^i;..ii;  ;i    .  iI   :■;  ^1:;.  •.. 

"'l;-  .1  .!!:  r'-  b  .  k.  ' « •:!  \  1  ■!  .,n '.  1  .u-,'  i^j!.  \t-.:  ^:  •  a  rerr.irl.i' >  -1:  f.^ 
rr.ii-:i  i.  ■  .:  -.■  j  il  .i  j«  i.-t  ;e  T"!  :  J  il:  -i  «f  r!  \*  ■  ^t  .'.  l'-.  r  ..  a  .;  *i..  ;-.  .  kr  h_'. 
•.vu  f  K  .  r.i,  ..  .;.  .1:  vtf  A.l  sii  n  a  •..*:!; .  t  .in-i  .....  »..  ual  j  -r:..-  n^i  _r.  f  4s  : 
wfiiM  !  ..-.c  .'c«.ii  .*  j.iiy  i:.->r.!  .'..i  1  ihr^r  ,;...  •  J  ir:lt»  .  ••ni  wj.Ic.:  i:i  a..;  »i.t^ 
■'wr.  i;.  n.  In  !'.!-.  .»sr  »}»•  ic  is  1.  i;.;-.lv  n.)  in-e  f..r  --.i  h  jnix  We  ha»T  -.c'. -.;» 
^era  so  marked ^.-i  adv.iii..e  m  a  se.„n.l  i  ...\  Vj.-m!  j  Iir»:.     .  .     1Im  faitf.  c< 

'  Kir-i:  I  r:k  '  ^ik  L'jI  sli|ihl  uulttcr^  .  il»  n.ciil»  arc  z^'.ui.  a;.d  vf  a  «er)-  hifh  .^rlt:   * 


CHATTO  ^  WINDUS,  PICCADILLY, 


n 


aOSSE    (Edmnnd  W.)— ON   VIOL    AND  FLUTH,      Seo^ 

Edition.    With  a  Vignette  by  W.  B.  i>t.oTrT,    SnuU  «ifo,  tloth  flU,  j/. 

QRISENWOOD'S  (James)  LOW.LIFE  DBKPS :  An  AccCkunI  of 

the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  therr  :  including  **  T\\c  M^^srt  Jm6  Dog  Fight/*  wUk 
much  additional  and  confirmatory  cvuEchce  ;  "  With  a  TaJiv'^Tan,*'  A  FjiUcei 
Star."  "The  Betting  Barber,"  "A  Coal  Majriaec,"  &c.  With  lltuilrtilioii*  in 
tint  by  Alfrbd  Concanbn.  Crown  Svo,  floth  cxtnif  gilt,  j$.  ^, 
*'  The  book  is  interesting  reading,  [t  4ihow>  XhAt  th  ere  are  i?>aiiy  ihingi  in  Lon- 
don life  not  dreamt  of  by  most  people.  It  in  well  got  ^pt  An^i:ontmini^  a  sumbeT  of 
striking  illustrations." — Scotsman, 

QREENWOOD'S  WILDS  OP  LONDON  ;  Descriptive  Sketch«, 
from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience  itf  Retnarkablfi  Sceties,  Pe«p1«f  wad 
Places  in  London.  By  Jambs  Grekn  wood,  ihc  "  Lambelh  Casual/'  With  i> 
Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Cdttcakhh.  Crown  Svo,  doth  cmnt^  gill^  ff .  &/, 
*'  Mr.  James  Greenwood  presents  himtelf  once  more  iu  the  character  of '  one  whov« 
delight  it  is  to  do  his  humble  endeavour  towardi  e^^iutiB  atid  eiittrpatiiig  social 
abuses  and  those  hole-and-corner  evih  whicb  afSicl  iociciy J^'*~SaturJa_^  Rttfirm* 

GOLDEN  LIBRARY  (The).     Square  l6mo.  (TamclinUz  die),  d<rtli 

extra,  2S.  per  Volume  :— 

Book  of  Olerioal  Anecdote  i  : 

The   Humours  and   Eccentricities  ui 
••the  Cloth/' 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Carlyle  (Thomas)  ontheGholoe 

of  Books.     With  a  Memoir,   [ii.  <u/. ) 

Godwin's    (William)  Lives    of 

the  Nccromunccr 


Holmes's     Autocrat     of     the 

Breakfast  Table.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  GBoktiK  AucusTi  s  Sai.a. 

Holmes's    Professor     at     the 

Hreakfa.st  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

r.oth  Serici  Complete  in  One  Volume, 
wiih  all  the  original  Ilhistr.itK  ns. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Iraveller. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes   and 

Occupations  of  Country  Life  ;  with 
Recollections  of  Natural  History. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.     Both 

.Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  :  A  Tale 

for  a  Chimney  Corncr.andother  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmi'nd  Ollikk. 


Mallory'a  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

D'Anhur  :  The  Sl'^ricf  of  Xing  Arthur 
and  of  ihc  Kiiij^lti^  of  the  K^unil 
Tdble.     Lditcd>y  B,  M   R  a  n  k  i  r.  c ,. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Lott«n^  A 

Nev  TrantUtJon.  with  Hi«tti<Ka(l 
tDtroductictn  anu  Notei,  by  T 
M'Ckir.  D.D..  LL.Ii. 

Pope's      Complete       Po^^Ucal 

Wcrk^, 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Rtrtcctions,  With  Notes,  and 
jin  Introductory  Essay  by  Saiwte- 
Hku\  F. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virgln\a, 

and  the  Indian  Cottage.  Edited,  with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  CtJVRKB. 

Shelley's    Early    Poems    anc^ 

Queen   Mab,   with  Essay  by  Leigh 

Hlnt. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems:    Laon 

.ind  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems, 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  includ- 
ing a  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrozzi, 
St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

White's    Natural    History   of 

Selbome.  Edited,  with  additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown.  F.L.S. 


"  A  series  of  excellently  printed  and  carefully  annotated  volumes,  handy  in  size^ 

.-ind  ahogcthcr  attractive.    — Bcokielier. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  THOUOHT.     An  Encyclopedia  of 

(^)iK>tations  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and  all  Countries.     Selected  and  Edited  by 
TjjtuDORK  Taylor.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  -ji.  f.d% 
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aiOMM.— QERMAN  POFUI.AR  8TORIK&     Collected  by  the 

Brothers  {Gbimm,  and  Trantlated  by  Edcak  Tavuw.  Edited,  wiih  aa  fmr^tiz- 
tion,  by  John  Ki'skin.  With  aa  Illu«trationt  after  the  iaimiiablc  dei^M  cr 
GkorgiCruikshank.  Both  Series  Complete.  Square  crown  Iro.  6c.  fi^.  ;  f^ 
leaves,  71.  td. 

"  The  illustrations  of  this  volume  ....  are  of  quite  sterliiiie  and  ^airaUc  a^ 
of  a  class  preciMly  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  talcs  wbidh  Ikry 
illustrate ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  bef(>re  said  in  Che  Appeadia  to  my 
*  Elements  of  Drawing,  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  ftincc  Rc^Airaac: 
(in  some  qualities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  him).  .  .  .  To  Make  m^w- 
what  enlai^cd  copies  of  them,  lookinK  at  them  through  a  majniifyinc  C^***»  ^^ 
never  putting  two  lines  where  Cruikshank  has  put  only  one,  would  br  an  caercve  a 
decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  aficrwardi  lilcJc  to  be  karat  ■ 
%choo\%.**— Extract  from  IntroJucticn  .*»■  John  Ri'skin. 

QUYOT'S  EARTH  AND  MAN  ;   or.   rhy>ical   Geognphr  in  la 

Kolation  to  the  Hi>torv  of  Mankind.  With  Additions  by  lVc>fes9cw^  A«'.%»u, 
PiBKCK,  and  Orav.  with  12  Maps  and  Kxigravinss  on  Siecl.  seme  Co*of  ed. 
and  a  copious  ludex.   A  New  Kdition.    Lrowu  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gili.  4J   6J 

JAKE'S  (T.  Gordon)  NEW   SYMBOLS:  Poems.       }ljtlK 

Autlu»r  »'f  "  raraiilv"*  .mj   I'.ilrN."    Cru»r.  5vo.  ch'ih  extra.  •_ 

" '1  hu  eiir.ii-    I- -i-k    i>rr:ithc«  .i    puic  .c\\   rnncblinj;    inriuencr.    %Xam% 
uflc'^iiic  i--ri.:iiiAlity  if  i-!c.\  am!  illustration,  .tnd  yicKi.*  il:c  hi^he^  feool 
of  iniagin.itvc  f.iLiiItv  -ii-l  mature  power   -f  cxpri'-^i  n  "—Athft^rum. 

HALL'S  (Mrs.  S.  C.)  SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  GfiARACTEB. 

Wiih  nuni'-r-His  lilu-tr.»ii;;r.-.  v\  Stco!  a'ld  Woe-!.  1  v  I'kmrl  Mac:.x%i;«  Sw  Icv!« 
C'.iLhEKT,  \\.  H.MJVi  V.  .iM-l  K\.  Lin  iKsHANK.    >v,.."cl.ih  extra,  pa,  r*    f*/. 
'''i'hc    Iri>h    ^Ivcti  h.<:s   of  \\\'\^   i.ulv   rc.'>cm--le    Mio«   Milford't    l*rauiiftil    V^mjf^A 

Sketches  in  *  ( inr  \'ill.ii:(-,'  tut   il.i.-y  .ire  l.ir  ir.ore  \ig'-rous  aoii  f-ictiimeae  ^id 

hrijilit." — /'/.f*  v:iiV./'j  -l/.i^Mj.-'-f'. 

HARRIS'S  AURELIAN  :  A  X:Uiirnl  History  of  Enpli^h  Moths  and 

r>uttciihf<.,  4ii>l  t!i«-  I'i.in!.  (Ill  w!.:.  h  th^y  f-'cd.  A  Nr«  Fc-.tion.  E«ft:c^.  «-cb 
AJ.iliti.'ii-,  by  .1.  « >.  Wi  •*:  .w-  •!■.  W  1:11  ;i:  ■;:  4  •*  cv'j'.i'«uely  t.\  !.»urcd  Krp.J«3r  H 
Mi.ili>.  liwtt.  iJiii-'.  L.ttuij  r,.i'-.  i\  ..1:1.1  \\\^  r.'.ints  n  which  tbcy  feed  SaaH 
f.iliii.  Ii.tlf-ii-.or     ..  I  e\tr.».  ca'-  ».■    _:  -.  X.  '  «   >    '  ■'- 

HAWKER   (MEMORIALS  OF  THE  LATE    REV.  ROBERT 

STKI'MIN).       ::.•..-..■  \.    ir     :   M   '...-■    ......   1'..    r>i.v  c>e  .f    F  tc:e-      Cc- 

Icii-.l.  ..II  ii  .;•  I.  .i:i  :  ■  .:■  !  \  I'  .  Ki  ^  I  ■  :  •  r :  k  i .»  .k.  v  \  ,f  D.CL  . 
Vi.  »i  ..f  A,l  >iii.:  ■'  l..i?M--:' .  Ui:'-  r--.t  j- ■,  :i.  J* -n.'Ait,  IV -.j^irr  ar.d  lUudk 
tratiKii'^.      I>ini\   .- •  ■.  ■!■■:■.  '^rr.i.  1.    . 

v.r'    :■•.    ■.:  .  f  \|r.  >!  luVer.  .1- ^  j!T^%  j  r -rr 
!■'•  I  .^'lA  »:   n»«r.r»  »  :a^r!f  t 

HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS  :  Ij.w.xr  ].  -f  4  V  r.ngravir.g>  of  Rare 
rT,i.!>-  I  ■■■■,.1  ;:.;  t'.>-  I  •■....!  Kf:-!-,  ki  H*».;^  %,  Ca.  i  Hki  ii,  ^c. 
W  t  .]•!••  ri;  •  \  l;\;i"-.  %)'■  !-.  ^ ,* u..:  .1 '■•  i- r  .  .t  t.-.- .  f  t!icRi^%:  •.nj^'TLir: 
ill  :  i  .1  n- :  l-  .;■«;■.'  '■  I  1  : -iii  1  >  it-«  .:.<■.  fil  With  rjv.il  iVrtrA.i.  an  1 
tx:\  .■'■■:■  ;•..■,.,.  :.ii  .\..\'  :.:.-,  Ii.  Ih-...r  \..;«.ii'yjl  4to,  half  m>-rA.:.v.  hill 
;;i,t  i  .1-  L   1:.  i  .   -K-  ".  I  :i        '.  "  ■' 

.■-■•/  /  ■  t  .V .''  ■/  .V.  f  /   /,-,  *• ;  f  .7  /  ff. 
HOGARTH'S  WORKS.    !.N..K\\mi-.  IliM-m.     iS3imerU:e«, 

with    fi.i'     r..l»-    I.ri'i  rj  :•-■»    Ii---    ti\1\    iu    !y    J-.ms     >ii»f.t.*       AlUs  iolto,    >-#',f- 

iiV'f  f  t  ■•  f»ir.i.  pi.i;  r  '<c«.  CT  1  .'• 

••  I  *»  i-  |i'-ji-r.!  H.'li  j:i-  r  ■;.'v  ■■'  1  4'*nT--:'  in  »>■■♦.  Wi-^g  a%krd  which  book  he 
r-»trriii»  I  i-.i  i-l  1:.  !..•  !  '■■..t^  i;-..»i-"^.i  '  Sli.ikr^Sf  ir?  '  .  ficinc  Ji*ked  which  Im  r»- 
ter!n»-il  :.-^t  ■      !.  .1    >\-        ""H    ^i-:       " — i  H.**  ■  » ->  I.%mi 


'■  It.  1  ■■ 

'.--.  'MrJ^-r..:.-..    .» 

1     yi.\-- 

;.■■!■.:.■      .-i.'..    ;.i     »■ 
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HATDON'fl  (B.  R.)  COBKESPOHBENCE   ±  TABLE-TA.LK. 

With  ft  Mcjnjoir  by  hi*  Son,   Frrdcrjc  Woaij.swtijiTrt  Havdom,     Compminf  i. 

Urfc  ttumttei^  of  hUbcrtu  UiipubliisKed  Lctttrik  froDi  K«.ats,  Wilkie^  ^outhjlv, 

WoBbftWasTiu  KtMKvti^  Lrigii   HiTNt,   LAi^DsaftJi.   HdftACR  Smith,  Sif  G* 

Hbaumdnt,  Goetkk,  Mn.  SittDO^s  Sir  Wai.tkb  Scott,  Talfouiic,  Jrf  Fuer, 

Atuf  MiTrcij(£>,  Macksady.  Mn.  Buowninc,  LtxrKitABt,  H a llam»  «iul  others 

Witb    »3    llliutratiaaAf    Lncludrng    Facsiftisits  of   n^nv    iiiiereftiHg     SkcicHe*, 

rart^U    of    Kavdon    by    Keats   »ad    WiLiiiE,   and  HAtDow'*  Pflilraju  ol 

WiutlE*  Kkats,  i-od  M'^RiA  FtioTK,     Two  Voli.  BvO|  cloth  extrm.  3<Jr 

^' As  udefedce  of  the  pAintfr's  cl»racier  in»i  career  th«  work  befuri?  us  wiQ  poat- 

Mbly  tnett  with  as  much  critici&m  as  approval :    but  ihe»tf  can,  wo  think,  be  tio 

quettJDn  of  iu  mtereitt  in  a  puiety  biuRrsphik^Al  ■«□»,  oi  of  it&  Litentry  nictii^     The 

ktterf  and  tabic  talk  foiri:!!  in  thcm^IvCA  a  mi»L  r^luabJe  csoLnbutiDn  to  ihe  ioctal 

aud  artiiUic   hi«ti>ry  at  the  (imt,   and  wouid  b?   v«ry  vtrtlcotftti  even  witboiit  the 

iDemoir  which  precedes  them,^' — Pttii  A/>j/i  Ga^eitr* 

^'IhiD  volumei  Are  sinic^ng  the  rac»t  tP(efe«4itv  p<t>duc«d  or  Ukely  to  Ix  pvodiiccd 
hy  llhe  pntent  aeasor/*— ^-J^JMiWr, 

"  One  of  the  mu«t  incryiDg  hiitoiie^  th»t  haA  been  pubh^hrd  In  modeni  days.  ,  . 
Hfiydon'i  ojie  hAt  novej-  before  been  fairiv  Lajd  before  the  piibhc  ,  the  man  hat 
Devrr  been  -^howa  as  he  was  in  truth)  thrmifh  the  medium  of  hi^cotreipandettce^  hk 
diftrtes  tayingi  aj^d  actiont.  .  <  ,  Channinjt  i:crTC!i.poi}dence^  and  milt  more 
tharming  laWe-talk."— iWtfrwiwjr  P&it 

"  HtTC  we  havr  a  full-kngia  porlTail  of  a  nir>'<it  remarkable  inaii,  .  ,  <  HlA 
SOI)  has  done  the  work  wcllr--it  clear  *«>d  di^criiainatini  on  the  whole,  and  writes 
with  caM  and  vif  our.  Over  and  above  the  interett  that  miitt  be  felt  in  H^ydvn 
himself,  the  letters  a^ord  utihe  opportunity  tifstudyin^clascly  many  of  the  greatciit 
men  and  M'omenor  the  tintCr  *  *  .  We  do  tiot  hettute  ta  liksy  that  the«e  letien 
and  (jiblc'Cdk  fonna  most  valuable  CDntrihutton  to  the  history  af  ^it^jid  literaiura 
m  the  paatxeuLr.iiK'n.  llie  editof  has  selected  And  4VTBiifrcd  ibem  with  uncooinigdi 
judgment*  ■<•''  >  •  <v  notes  that  contain  tiHix  said  Anccdotea,     Every  pAge  h;Aa 

thusti^ipoi:  :  The  book  will  ncf  doijht  have  a  wide  audienrc,  kii  ti  well 

deserves." — A\o»coMjarmist. 

HOLBEIN'S   PORTRAITS   OF   THE    COURT    OF   HENRY 

THK  EIGHTH.  A  Series  of  84  exquisitely  beautiful  Tinted  Plates,  en^ved 
by  liAKioi-oz/i.  CoopHR,  and  others,  and  printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  in  imitadon 
of  the  (^riKinal  Drawii);;s  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor.  With  Historical 
Letterpress  by  Kdmund  Lodi;k,  Norroy  King  of  Arms.  Imperial  410,  half- 
murocco  extr.i,  gill  edges,  ;^5  i  sj.  61/. 
"  A  very  charming,  costiv,  and  captivating  performance." — Dibdin. 

HOLBEIN  S  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  HENRY  VHI. 

Ciiamhkki.ainr's    Imitations   of  the    ("Original    Drawings,    mostly   engraved     by 

V.\KTu\.oiii.     London:    printed    by    W.    Bi'i.MKR  &  Co.,   Shakespeare  Printing 

( >tTice,   i7'>2.     92   splendid    Portraits  (including  8  additional   Plates),   elaborately 

tinted  in  Colours,  with   Descriptive  and  liiographical  Notes,  by  EoMtJNO  LoDGE, 

Norrov  King  of  Arms.     Atl.is  folio,  half-morocco,  gill  edges,  JC^o. 

•«•    fhf  i^ritivtul  and  delicate  iOiOuritts  pn'ieri-cs  all  the  efftct  0/  tht  original 

hii:h!y/iniih,;i  dr.iwtncs,    and   at   the    same    time  communicates  an  enchanting 

animation  to  the   fcatur,-s.     Sot    more  than    ten  cf  the  subjects  are  included  in 

"  /.odj:;^r's  Portraits,'"  and  still  fcxvcr  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection. 

HOOD'S  (Tom)   FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH 

POLE  :  A  Noah's  Arkarological  Narrative.     By  ToM  Hooo.     With  25  lUustm- 

tions  by  W,  Hkinton  and  E.  C.  Barnrs.     Square  crown  Bvo,  in  a  handsome  and 

speciallv-dcsicncd  binding,  gill  edges,  ts. 

"  Poor  Tom  Hood  !  Il  is  very  sod  to  turn  over  the  droll  pages  of  '  From  Nowhere 
to  the  North  Pole,' and  to  think  that  he  will  never  make  the  young  people,  for 
whom,  like  his  famous  father,  he  ever  had  such  a  kind,  sympathetic  heart,  laugh  of 
cry  any  more.  This  is  a  birthday  story,  and  no  part  of  it  is  better  than  the  first 
chapter,  concerning  birthdays  in  general,  and  Frank's  birthday  in  particular.  The 
amusing  letterpress  is  profusely  interspersed  with  the  jingling  rhymes  which  children 
love  and  leant  so  easily.  Messrs.  Bnmion  and  Barnes  do  full  justice  to  the  writer's 
meaning,  and  a  pleasiinter  result  of  the  harmonious  co>operation  of  author  and  artist 
>  Tuid  not  be  desired." — Times. 


r 


i6  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


HOOD'S  (Tom)  HUMOROUS  WORKa     Edited,  with  a  Mcmw, 
by  his  Si&ter,  Fkancb5  Frebling  Bkodskip.      Crown  %\o,  clolh  csaa.  wA 

numerous  I  lluktrations,  &r.  f/aJlr^tom. 

HOOD'S   (Thomas)   CHOICE    WORKS,    in    PitKC  and    Vene. 

Including  the  Crkam  of  tiir  Comic  Anniau.  With  Life  of  the  AudMir.  Pcmia. 

and  over  Two  Hundred  original  1 1  lustrations    Crown  8vo,  cloth  cxtn.  gill,  71.  W 

*'  Not  only  does  the  volume  include  the  better-known  poems  hy  the  aoibar.  te 
also  what  is  haopily  described  as  '  the  cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals.'  Soch  dcfiCHkt 
things  as  *  Don  t  you  smell  Fire  ?  *  *The  Parish  Revolution/  and  '  HuB&ai  OK 
IhigRins/  will  never  want  readers."— (rV.i/*i*-. 

"  The  vohime.v4iich  contains  nearly  Soopa^es,  is  lilicrally  illustrated  viifa  &rBKU( 
cuts  of  Hood's  own  groteMiuc  sketches,  many  of  them  pictorial^  puns,  whudb  a)«ap 
possess  a  freshness,  and  never  fail  to  rai>e  a  Rcnuiac  bugh.    We  have  here  1 


Hood's  earlier  attempts,  and  his  share  of  the  '  <.)des  and  Addre««es  to  threat  Peoylr." 
Then  we  have  the  two  scries  of  *  Whims  and  Oddiiiev.'  which  ou^sht  tc»  be  procnicd 
for  nervous  and  h^-pochondriacal  people :  for  surely  more  mirth  «  as  never  packed  lau 
the  same  cumpasi  before,  more  of  the  n^llicking  abandonment  of  a  nch.  jvrcts* 
humour,  or  more  of  the  tnie  geniality' ofnat. ire  which  makr«  fun  «o  dehchihi!  aai 
Icavch  HM  .ifter-ta>tr  of  unkimlncss  in  the  mouth.  *  The  Pica  of  the  MiiwmB0 
Fairies*  will  be  found  here  in  unabridged  form,  together  with  '  Hero  and  Leasdcr.' 
a  number  of  Minor  Poems,  among  which  we  meet  uith  »ome  very  ptvcty  faao^— 
the  well-known     '  Ketroipective  Kc^-icw,'    and    '  I  Rememlier,    I    Kerne 


Hood's  contritnttions  iothe<'V#w,  inchiding  *The  Dream  of  Eugene  Ansm,'  *T^ 
Cream  of  ttie  Contii.  AnnuaU'-  in  it>clf  a  fund  of  merriment  lAr,;e  ea.-ni^b  is  dtttsl 
the  gloom  of  many  a  wintcr'>  evening  -and  the   *  N.\tiona'.  Tales  '      Th:ik  t%  a  air 


representative  sclo'tim  of  HocmI'n  works  many  nf  which  have  been  hil 
in.nccevMlile  except  at  hij;h  prices.  M^Nt  of  the  beat  known  ^Y  his  comic  efTuMotti— 
tho>c  punning  l>all.iil<-  in  which  he  lia<  nr\*er  been  J|>|«roax:hed — are  19  be  iMmd  ta 
the  liberal  colleciion  Messrs.  Ch.ttto  j^  Windu<»h.i\-.- given  to  the  public.**~JW- 
tningham  l\iiiy  Mail. 

HONE'S    SCRAP-BOOKS  :     Tlie    Miscellaneous    Collcctioiu   of 

W11.1.IASI  Hone,  Author  of  •*TheTjlileUo^k,"  "  K\ery-Day  Book."  and  '*  Year- 
})ouk  ":  being  a  Supplement  to  tliov:  work-^.  With  Notr>>.  Portrailft,  ^rui  auiae- 
rouslllu>tratii>nsof  curixiik  and  eccentric  oSjett^.  Crown  Svo.  \  I  *  ^^rftarmSun, 
"  He  h.t^  ilrH^rvcii  well  of  the  n.tiurjli^i,  i^v  a:it:i]uarijn,  and  the  |H9ct.**» 
Chri^toihik  N.»k:h. 

HOOK'S     (THEODORE)     CHOICE     HUMOROUS  WORXB. 

iTirluoiiig  hi"  I.uil  .p-.u-.  Aiivrritiirtf-s.  Il-.tis  ri-t*.  Piir.»,  and  H.^aaev    With  a  acv 

I.ifrof  tfif  A'-itlior.  iVjrtra.i'^,  K.umiu-.Ics,  aiij  III  >:r.itt.>nk.  Cr^wn  ivo,  cloth  eatr^ 

gill,  7f .  6t/. 

•■  Misti^nir;  will  N*  pre-iiT*!.-!.  Ili>  p.ilitii  .il  -  ^n,;. .»:  1  v*  i  J^rt/'U,  whes  the 
h<^iir  c(■^K>^  for  collcctiui;  them,  will  form  a  «>il!ink«  of  McrLn,;  and  lasiin^  altra;- 
titin  :  and  nflcr  many  «.levrr  romjn«.e><  of  thi>  ^4'.-  Oi.iII  ha\e  s.im.iently  cKcupied 
|>u!iiK  attriition  and  Mink.  VXr  hundrcdo  •  ff -rin'.r  ce'cr.iii  ins,  mi  ■  utter  wSU%-ia«. 
ihrre  :ire  lJcs  in  his  (ol!t>i,>>n  wli-.^li  will  \n:  rrad  unK  r>en  a  ,;reatcr  mterot 
than  liii-y  tomniJiiilcd  in  thrir  luvclty."  -J.  t».  I,  ■.  kh.vkt. 

HOPE'S   COSTUME    OF    THE    ANCIENTS.     IIIu$trate<l    ia 

upwar>!>  i-f  \.-i  <».i!!i::c    Kri^r.i\i;i^-,    c.»i>i.i  "in^   K''|.re<.riiiiti  mi*   ;>f    K^y;«tU«. 

('•rrck,  aul  K.<itij:i  ILi'-.t-.  .1.-!  Pf-.-s-^^.     A  Nrr»  1  Jiti.-n.       I»y  VjU.  royal  iv«» 

with  CMl-'uri"!  Kr  •nt;-{i'...i--.  cl  i.'i  r\iTa.  /.J  ;» 

"  Ihr  ^^l^^tu:.^.c  iif  1:1  my  cxj-.f.M\e  w  ■>rlt».  i  ^nl.iinin^  .ill  that  miv  b-  necetftarv 
I  1  jjivi-  t .  urti^t^.  .it;1  i-*'-!i  I  ■  i!r.kfi..kt:-  i  ■•if  ■ru.-r-  .i':.i  1  •  oihrr.  engagr<i  int.L>%.«,wj| 
r«-|.n*ci  tati.iiiv,  an  i-i  -i  .-fa:.  i--!il  •  <  •.-c  -■.:'•:  icntly  ai:,|ue  Xv  prevent  tbcir 
r>li>  iiiiin,;  iii  ihiir  |irrrirni.iii' •■»  b\  k^o*.  .»:■  \  •■Iam.i*  Mi.ndrr*." 

HORNE.  -ORION  :  An  i.yxc  J'..cm.  in  Three  lhK)k<.     \\y  RiCHAan 
HF^'.!^T  HtirNK.    With  I':,  :  ,;r.ijl,;^  r  rtij'i-    1  isth  F.oition-      Crawn  Iv«^ 
cloih  exu.i,  :j 
"  ( 'rion  will  lie  a>lmitted.  by  e\rry  r..in  of  if'-. '.is  t  1  \.^  one  of  the  noMcM,  If  agt 

il-e  >crv  n- *r  lc*t  |-»eti  a!  w  .>rk  of  the   .■«.•-       It«i!-r    !•  jrc  tiitui  and  ( 

.^'■eait!;.     j-i!'  ■  <■■    .4t:'l  iuprenic."— K;i  . 'R  Al>  *s  I'jc. 
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TALIAK  MASTEHS  tDEAWIKOS  BY  THE) :  Autotype 
h'atsimile*  of  Origin*!  Drawing*  With  Critical  and  De^ciiptive  Not«, 
Filographica]  and  Anisic,  hy  J*  ConvKS  Cakjl  Al5ii  folio,  halfnioroc^o 
£3 It*  [iWffr/j'  tfody^ 

ENNINGS'  (Hw-ffi^ve)   THE     HO3IGHU0IAN3  :  Their 

Rites  »nd  Mysteriei.  With  Ompttfi  or  the  Ancient  Fire  Siad  Serpent 
Worahippers,  and  £i!:p1ji nation i  of  Mystic  Symbols  iti  M<»numeiitii  luad 
Taikmaoi  of  PKnicvai  PlulMOphcnu      Qr.  8vQt  }»  lilittlrmtionfl,  i<u,  td^ 

JOSEPHUS  (Tho  Worka  of)-      TransUted  by  Witts roi^.     Con* 

tairimg  both  the  *'  Anijcuiitks  of  ihc  Tcwa  '*  And  the  "  Wan  fif  the  Jew<*"     Tiro 
Vo]^  SvOi  with  53  IlluELtratian^  a.nd  5Lips^  cloth  eEtr^,  gik^  141. 
'^Thift  Admirable  tranbUtiatt  far  ekcehU  AUprf-ceding  one.%  stsvd  hat  never  been 
equaUed  by  any  iub&e^uent  attempt  of  the  kiLAi/'— Lownuil^ 

lAVANAQH.— THE  PEAHL  FOimTAtN.aadoth«r  J'alry 

Smrie^i,  By  Bitr£>Grr  mi  Julia  KAVAKi^cii.  VVitH  Tliirty  IIIu>iraLkmi 
hy  }.  MovM  Smith.  A  handisome  GLTc  fiool^  Stnall  Bvo^  dmii,.  full  sUt, 
gilt  edge*,  tt*  if'*  rAfJ^nrsM. 

KINGSLET'S   (Henry)    FIRESIDE    ST0BIE3.       Two  VoK 

IAMB'S  (OhftTlQS)  GOMFLUTE  WOESS,  in  Trose  and 
Ven^^  reprinted  fitnn  the  OnpinAl  E^Sitiottt,  with  many  pieces  now  fine 
irtciuded  \n  any  Eduioh^  and  Nsie^and  tirtroducticiti  Hy  R.  H.SirEPHEai>. 
Wilh  Twa  Portray  Li  and  r.^LslrnLle  of  a.  page  of  the  '^£fc.Kdy  qu  Roa$;t  P^Ef/' 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Rilt,  71.  6</. 

"  The  genius  of  Mr.  I.amh,  as  developed  in  his  various  writinp*;,  takes  rank  with 
the  most  orii^inal  of  the  age.  As  a  critic  he  stands //ir//<'/r/;/<r/j  in  the  subject  he 
K.imlleil.  Search  l-ii);l,sh  literature  through,  from  Us  first  beginnings  until  now,  and 
V'U  will  tliul  none  like  him.  'Ihere  is  not  a  criticism  he  ever  wrote  that  does  not 
<lirectly  tell  you  a  number  of  things  you  had  no  previous  notion  of.  In  criticism  he 
wa>  indeed,  in  all  senses  of  the  wortl.  a  discoverer — like  Vasco  Nunez  or  Magellan.  In 
th,-\t  very  domaui  of  literature  with  which  you  fancied  yourself  most  vanously  and 
tlovely  acijuainted,  he  would  show  you  '  fresh  fields  and  pastures  ncw/and  these  the 
most  friiitful  and  delightful.  Kor  the  riches  he  discovered  were  richer  that  they  had 
lam  so  dcei^— the  more  valuable  were  they,  when  found,  that  they  had  eluded  the 
search  of  ordmary  men.  As  An  essayist,  Charles  Lamb  will  be  remembered  in  years 
to  come  with  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  Steele  and 
with  Addison.  He  mutes  m.my  of  the  finest  characteristics  of  these  several  writers. 
He  has  wisdom  and  wit  of  the  hii^hest  order,  excjuisitc  humour,  a  genuine  and  cordial 
vein  of  pleasantry,  and  the  most  heart-touching  pathos.  In  the  largest  acceptation 
uf  the  word,  he  is  a  humani.st." — JuMN  FoRSTER. 

LAMB  (Mary  and  Charles)  :  THEIR  POEMS.  LETTERS,  and 

KKMAINS.  With  Reminiscences  and  Notes  bv  W.  Carbw  Hazlitt.  With 
Hancock's  Portrait  of  the  Essayist,  F'acsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First 
Kditions  of  Lamb's  and  (,'olcridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth  extra,  los.  6ii. 

"  Must  be  consulted  by  all  future  biographers  of  the  Lambs."— Z?rti/y  ATcptw. 
**Vcry  many  passages  will    delight  those  fond  of  literary  trifles  ;    hardly  any 
portion  will  fail  in  interest  for  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister."— 6'/aiu/an/ 

LANDSEER'S  (Sir  Edwin)  ETCHINaS  OF  CARNTVpROUS 

AN  1 M  ALS.  Comprising  ^S  subjects,  chiefly  Early  Works,  etched  by  his  Brother 
Tno\i,\s  or  his  Father,  with  Letterpress  Descriptions.     Roynl  4t   .  «  !    extra,  151. 


js  books  published  by 


LAMONT.— YACHTINQ  IN  THE  ARCTIC  8SA8  :  or,   Notr-. 

of  Five  Voyaces  of  Sport  and  Di^cove^y  in  the  Neighbourhc<od  of   Spritrbcix*' 

and  Nuvay.iZcmUa.    HyjAMKS  l.AMnNT,  F.G.S..  F.R.(;.S   Authoroi  '  Sc-ahjc. 

wiih    the    J>ca-llor>cs."        Kiiiieil.    with    numerous    fu'l-pasr    lllu>irAti  ,uv  *■» 

William  I.ivksay,  M.I).      Demy    Svu.   cloili  extra,  with  .Map»  aoJ  tii^icr*^ 

Illi)stratii)ns.  \^\. 

•'Alter  wailing  throii:;h  nuinb*. rle«.<(  vohiiiK'-i  of  icy  fiilion.  concocied  narratre. 
and  >|iiirious  biiigraphy  uf  AriiiL  \oyM>;crs  it  i-  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  rcAi  a«u: 
aniline  volume.  .  .  .  Hi:  show^  niiik.li  tact  in  revi'untin^  hi%  jilvrn:urc*,  *ci«| 
they  arc  so  intcrspcrbcd  with  anci'duto  ami  inftfrin.ttuui  as  to  make  them  .>3\th.r.j 
hut  ucarisomc.  .  .  .  The  biH^k.  :»<.  a  wh^le.  i>  ihe  mo»t  importJist  a*i.^i:iju  a^^e 
to  I'ur  Arctic  litrratiire  ftir  a  loiii;  limr.**— .-//'j.».'i^««f. 

"  Full  «if  entertainment  and  iiifornntion."  -S'.iturr 

"Mr.  I..miont  h.iN  t.ikcn  a  sh.ire  distiiutucly  his  own  in  the  work  nf  .\rvr  ■  :;♦- 
COMTV.  anil  the  \.iliie  of  hiN  l.iUiur*  as  an  '.iniatcur  expF.  rrr  '  i*  l<»  be  a*tni-.i",r-  :.' 
thy  '.y.ieijijiii,- niannrr  m  whii  h  he  |)Ur*i)ei1  his  in\e«iii:.iti«in«.  no  Ie>*  ixui  ;.-  h:» 
<(.irn(itir  i|it.i;it'ii.,iti<<iis  fur  the  ta^k  .  .  .  Ilie  lu.n-t^-'mc  V"lume  i>  full  ■.•:'  va,>.au.c 
and  intrrcsiii!^  ini-  rni.iii>>n  tn  tlir  "iMfistTaii  and  n.iiiirjh<'t  — it  »-.'ul-J  re  OirtK-u.:  u 
S.1V  whith  of  the  two  will  enjuv  it  ni-Nt."     .Vi,'.*j«.,i« 

LEE  (General  Robert):  HIS  LIFE  AND  CAMPAIGNS.     By 

his  Nephew,   Kj«\vAki»  Lkk  L'iulDi;.     With  SteclpUte  Portrait   by  Jkkv-s,  astl 

a  M;ip.     INisi  .%vo,  ■,(. 

''A  v.ilsiiMi:  .ui  !  well  \witirM  i..:itril>-.it;on  to  I'le  !ii«.kt\  ijf  tht.  C-.*.I  War  js.  lA? 
I'niled  .'^l.ties."— .V.i.*i«»./.i.v  A'r':v.  :r. 

"  As.i  tic.ir  .iiid  C'liiip  ■ii,Ii.>iiN  «uriLV  -il'-i  'ife  i''"th»'  tr.ie  hrr.-u"  tvpe,  Mr  Ch.»!e's 
voli;iiie  in.iy  well  I.e  r.rinn-iidtd  li»  tl-.e  l.i!^!.*!.  r»-ail:-r."     i."».i/%.-. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON:  or,  TJu-  \\\\  .m-l  Nii^ht  Scenr*  r^f  Jtrry 
ll.iwtliom  and  t.'<rintlii.in  '{'••m.  Wii'i  the  uii- *.e  <f  C  ri;:*ksh-iik's  \--y  Prali 
liliistr.ilivii-,  ill  Colours,  after  tlie  <»ri^.na.>«.  Ir.  *!i  a*..,  ^IjiL  e«:ra,  g\2x. 
7x.  f../. 

LINTON  S   (Mrs.)    JOSHUA  DAVIDSON.  Chrsstun  .x:A   Com- 

n;.ii  i»t.    Siv  I  u  Ki  1 1 1'N,  ujili  .1  N-vi  |»rcf.t,  e     Sn:  iM  i  r    S«i>.  (.loth  cKtr^.  ««   "m" 

"  lii  ;t  sh..rl  .III!  \u..|  »•.*  IT.-' 1  ■■■.   Mr-.    I.iil  Ml    I   'r--ii,  Jui    n-  t:«:i  ol    ih-    ,x!"*l 

•  I'.J.- im«"  of  » ■'■•i.ti.mitv   I- fii'» -Ii-'.i  m  th:- .j'l'":'i;.;  I  I    ■■:!■.  .iv-    '^  >«  i.  .iri«l  «    «»J 

fi.At'  .1; 'i-:'.  \\   t'l    \',.!:i   H-  w.-ui.!  >i  ii<-  |"r.iti-'.i:-i-  !.  .i!!-i  »v?!  »  »   -.i'  ;   ■.  .*r -r  .^iCi  L* 

•<•■  fi\.-  Hun.  Ii.i  111-  .!;•  ■•■.i'     1  111  ll.i-  \  rc'inl  ■^ei>.Tj:..i.i."— /:  i.ji«-- .•»;.••■ 

LOST   BEAUTIKS   OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE:    An 

.Av|"m1  |.^  .\.:II.  ts.  1'..'I-.  Cl'  :.;\  lii'-i",  a:-;  I'.:.:..  .'*ln..ii»t:-.  1>  CMAfiL^St 
M  «•  K  ^^  .  I  LI  >.     l.'r    -•»:);«  >.  i !  ■!;•  e  ^ti^.  -  ..  f .: 

LONDON.     WILKINSON'S    LONDINA    ILLUSTRATA;    or, 

<*ir.i|'i.  .i!i  !  M^i  >.-ii  .i!  IKijNir..::-- s  I  I  i:  r  ii.  .si  Iiii^-irs'itiu  j-i  t -.ki-si.*  Ar^hw- 
ii  ■  t.r.il  M..i.i:i:i.'  i%  i  t"  ii  •.■  I  iiv  .ii-*".  .*»i:.  .ir  •%  if  l.-r..-  n  j;^.'.  We»:ni<ii«crr  |ao« 
in-ksMv  i',  ,!ri'v  .'  I  •.*  I  V.  1«  ithj.- ri.«;  4V,  1  ■>ii:.>i:.<i..;  .-^7  ^'•"^yt^erpme  l^a- 
;;r.itiii'j^    \s.i-i    I..  ;    ).-.  .tl   rfi.ii  >:■.>•  r:|  tL\''    l.^tiei;  (1.  ■•.    )..i!f-XwbJ   iih.irwKC-c,  lof 

•,■  .-/'J  .■•..."/.»■.#.':  -v  "'  I  f,  :••  ■■•  .'■.  /Vj.*.  .  :i;.V  <■-■:  •  1  -me  iJta  .••  tkf  t.  .-tr  ** 
t'u  II  ' '.  "*:  1.-!  '•■..•■.\"  I  .-.  .1,  ..I  r-.  j;i-l  I'r  t\.ini-.  .1  S:.  M  .  ?^A*i», 
<■  r:.-  .1  ■•.  :  i.i  >:.  I'..  \  -  x  ..■'.  .  .,-.  I  (  1  -.  1-  t  j-.i  J  f  =:  .  >:  J  -.n  »  i^ 
h  r-.-.i'i:ii     t". !►•■.»    ..    If...     I       .X  .:,\    M.     ;  1  ^"    Mi  .--f.    in     i   cr.    t-i-ii  S.:.a.^    ta 

II-    *  ti.  »;    I    i  i!~  t  F.'-w"..  r.  I    |-    t    ■    .  .1:   ;  I'  If     I  ■Ti.fii;!.  i::  1  •  ,,      .M«  r  :  An 

I  •%:  :^"  IL.  ".  1;  I  ,j  .  •*»  ....  M  I."-  ■ '•  ■■:  •■  I'  .I'c.  ;:»  1;  I."  a:-  :  :  4-  A-.r\z.t\ 
I:»-.a  •■  .li-  •..  1:1  1'  14  ••■:  t  !■  4"  l»i.\  l.x-,-.  I'-.  :7  .■  ai>  :  leu  i.  .»rns  ^t^rvrrs.  ;a 
I-    .■.  :  -    I    .■■!!:.■     ,  .    Wl.i'fl..,!..    ,1     ■■  .:.  I    :■  .;  .   ^  .  In  H    u<-e.  » ii:t  li.i^a  _T.-««^', 

\\' .t<  r  • .  lie.  .  ir  .1  r'.'  .  Sumer-pt  11- ■••»■,  j.r- \  1  -.^  t.i  il*  .illerati^i.  *.  %•  l:;t^o  J .  tir«. 
1  ir  .1  ir<>  -  >t  |.iin'-«'s  i'uIjLe.  if'>  .  M>  :ii..,;u  llvi-^  iik'W  Lhc  l!r-.i;kh  Mutcufcf 
Nf -ir  I'  :■..  .it.  I  i:i  1&4 

LONGFELLOW  S     PROFE     WORKS.     lomplcJe.       In /jiiR. 

"«i;i?re  Mrr."  ■' H\p.-ni  :».  ■  ■*  K  i* -iiiJ,:''."  "  I'hf  I'.ieis  an.!  iVH-frr  of  F  ap.i^w. 
.iimI  ■'  I»n!H»i".i'  "  Witii  I'-  rtr.iit  inl  llli.s|iJtiOn>  l>y  VaI  l.S;  im  l:«.iM;.a'f 
-tc-  !-»•'  -,  •  fj»n  i^",  .  :■  til  .:i.t.  ;i.  '  ;'. 


CNATTO  df  WINDUS^  PICCADILLY.  19 

LONaFELliOW8  POETIC AI»  WORKS*     With  numerous  fine 

IIIu«l:rjLtit>M.    Crown  Syd^  cloth  exira^  gili^  jj.  ck/. 

*'  E.atigfcJIoWt  in  ihc  *tjtild€rn  Legend,'  h^&ij  cnicred  more  claiely  into  tht  Umper 
ol  the  Monk,  fur  good  And  lor  cWl,  tJmu  ev«r  y«tl  tbeotot^ioiJ  whtcr  or  hUtohaa, 
thgugh  they  miy  (iavci  given  their  Uiv's  la^boiLf  to  the  uudvcu^'' — KtTitiK. 

**  Hisarc  biUT^lfr  honounilily  gminal  aM  gently  unHH.  Withmil  compofiQe  hlui 
with  otbeii,  tt  14  cttoutfh  if  we  dedarci  our  conviction  that  he  hai  c4Dipa&«d  p<Kin« 
which  wiU  live  cu  Igiif  ju   tb«  Unguaee  id  whkh  they  j^re  writteti."  —  JahUS 

'*  Mr.  Lcmgfcilow  ba*  for  matijf  yexrs  been  the  be^t  kn&wn  aiif]  the  moft  mead  of 
American  poets  j  and  hia  popul^t^  i%  of  the  right  k^od.  nod  rightly  not!  I^irly  won. 
He  h^i  not  -ftoorped  (u  dich  aLWnUDa  by  Aiti^cc^  dor  utriv^A  La  force  it  by  trK^ctice. 
His  worL^  hAv«  fiured  the  leit  of  phrody  voA  biirLe«qiie  (which  in  ihetc  day^  i^ 
at  mo-it  the  cammom  lot  of  writings  of  u]r  tti^rk^  and  hAVc  cotne  off  imhiirmBd.** — 


nACLISB'SOAIiLERTOP  tLLUSTRIOUS  OTEEAET 

CHAKACTBIKS.    f  Tkk  rAitt>us  Fkaskh  Po  kt  raits)    With  Notes  by 
the  Ulc  VV'elliam  MAiiiNifj.  LL,  D+      t^diie^t  vnh  copiou.'i  AilJitiuiul 
Notetf  by  William  Batks^  B.A*     The  Yolume  contain*  Bi  Cm  a*  ac- 
TMUSTtC  PjRTJCAiTSi  ttdw  firsit  Usucd  m  at  cotnpEete  form.      Ueitiy  ^^liif  cloth  giit 
and  gilt  ed^cfi,  31J,  0^ 
*'  One  of  ihe  man  iater^tuiE  voJumn  of  thli  year's  litwaiure.**— ?Vn«^t. 
*'  DBerves  a  place  on  every  drawtDr-room  tabk^  and  mxy  not  uofitly  be  T«DUind 
from  the  drawings  room  to  the  libnu-y-  — ^/^^tuiar^ 

MADRE   NATURA  7erflua  THE   MOLOCH  OF  FASHION. 

Uy  LuKK  LxuhTRj^.    With  ja  lllu«ir«iiions  by  Lhe  Author,     Fourth  Ei»iTJroH^ 

rtfvued  and  stlar^ed.    Cmwd  fivo,  cloth,  eatrm  gilt,  %m^  6ci, 

*'  Agreeably  written  and  »mu!i!ngly  illustrated.     CamincmAeii«  aAd  firudiltea  afe 

broij^'jiL  i.>  U.-nr  cm  (.he  ^uhjtiru  i  J I  :■  i;  u -■'^ 'v '.t  in  it."—L^miCf. 

MAGNA  CHARTA.  An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Docu- 
ment in  the  I5ritish  Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by 
2  feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals  of  the  liarons  emblazoned  in  Gold  and 
(Joluiirs.     I'rice  s-^-     A  full  Translatioii,  with  Notes,  on  a  large  sheet,  6i/. 

MARK    TWAIN'S    CHOICE  WORKS.     Revised  and  Corrected 

throuv^hout    by   the   Author.     With   Life,    J'orirait,   and  numerous  Illustrations. 

700  p.i^es,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  ini. 

MARK  TWAIN'S  NEW  WORK.^THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

iO.MSAWVKR.     By  Makk    iuAiN.      Small  8vo,  cloth  cxlia,  7J.  6</. 

'■  t'loiu  a  lujvel  -.0  replete  witli  gujil  thiiiLis,  and  one  so  Jull  of  significance,  as  it 
l'riiik;s  before  us  what  uc  can  feel  is  the  real  spirit  of  home  life  in  the  Far  West, 
ilicie  IS  no  po^Mbillty  of  obtaining  extracts  which  will  convey  to  the  reader  any 
ul.  ,1  ot  tlie  purport  ol  the  book.  ,  ,  .  The  book  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  favourite 
uiih  biys.  lor  whom  it  must  in  good  part  have  been  intended  ;  but  next  to  boys,  we 
>hou!d  v.iy  th.it  it  mik;ht  be  most  pri/cd  by  philosophers  and  poets."— .^T-ra/w/'/w/. 

"  Will  delight  all  the  lads  who  may  .i;et  hold  of  ii.  Wc  have  made  the  experi- 
•iient  upon  a  youngster,  and  found  that  the  reading  of  the  book  brought  on  consUnt 
l'e.»l>  ot  laughter," — Scotsfnan. 

"  1  he  book,  whii  h  is  a  very  amusing  one,  is  designed  primarily  for  boys,  but 
older  people  also  will  find  it  worth  looking  through." — Academy. 

"1  lit.  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  to  our  thinking  the  most  amusing  thing  Mark 
1  wain  has  written  Ihe  humour  i*  not  always  uproarious,  but  it  is  always  genuine, 
iiid  sometimes  almost  pathetu  ."'--.,-? /'/t/'«<^»/w. 

"  A  e.ipit.il   bny's  book."      .V/rt//</<jrr/. 

"A  bngtit,  rcadaljlc,  and  informing  book,  which  wc  can  most  cordially  recom 
iiurid  t  )  the  ever-growing  clobs  who  are  on  the  outlook  for  such  books." — Xe:u- 
.aiUr  CJircnhlr. 

•'  A  book  to  be  read.  There  is  a  certain  freshness  and  novelty  about  it,  a  practically 
.'omantK   character,  so  to  speak,  which  will  make  it  very  attractive."— .!>'/<'<:/fi/<;r. 
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MARE  TWAIN'S   PLEASURE   TRIP  on  the  COMTIMEKT 

of  EUROPE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  9«. 

MARSTON'S  (Dr.  Westland)   DRAMATIC   ud    POETICAL 

WORKS.    Collected  Library  Kdicion,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  8\3,  lif. 

"  *  The  Patrician's  Daughter  '  \s  an  oaMS  in  the  dewrt  of  raodera  druaaxac  bte»* 
ture.  a  real  emanation  of  minJ.  We  dt'  not  recollect  any  modern  wrrk  in  wknJ 
stales  of  ihouRht  are  «:o  freely  developed,  except  the  '  Tonjuato  Ta*.-* '  :  f  i  :octk» 
The  play  '\%  a  work  uf  art  in  the  same  Knsethal  a  pby  of  Sc-phcH  Ir^  i«  a  ■  ck  sf  arf 
it  is  oue  Niniplc  iilca  in  a  state  of  gradual  developmenL  •  The  *  FavTrjntr  ^ 
Fortune  *  is  one  of  the  !nost  imp(>rtant  additions  to  the  stock  of  Knj(li»h  prate  <,or  -  ^ 
that  Iws  been  made  duriii};  the  prc>cnt  century.**— iTiw/j. 

MARSTON'S  (PhlUp  Bourke)  SONG  TIDE,  and  other  Po 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  clt>th  extra,  £i. 

'•  This  is  a  first  work  of  extraonlin.iry  perfurmAnce  and  of  Mir  more  estrasvdmary 
promise.  The  younRcM  sirhodl  ul'  Kn>;iish  poetry  ha«  received  aa  importAat  acsc^ 
sion  to  its  ranks  in  i'hilip  l^uurkc  ^XxfaXMXi"  —  Examiner. 

MARSTON'S  (P.  B.)  ALL  IN  ALL  :  Tocms  and  Sonnets.  Cron 

8vo,  cloth  extra.  Sj. 

"  Many  of  these  poems  are  le.ivened  with  the  leaven  of  genuine  poetical  tcntiacne, 
and  cxpre>scd  with  f;rav:e  and  liciiuty  of  lanji;u:ice.  A  tender  inelacch.-ly,  a*  well  a* 
a  penetrating  |>.ithiis,  1:1  ves  «.har.irter  to  niui.h  of  their  sentiment,  aikd  lestift  ic  aa 
irresi>tible  interest  tu  all  who  <..tn  feel." — .V.'.ih./.i r-«/. 

M£YRICK*S  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS    OF  ANCIENT 

ARMS  AND  ARMt)UK  :  A  CTiiii.al  Imiuiry  int  >  .\n<  i^nt  Anr.cur  a»  it  cx.i«id 
in  Europe,  biitpartic\il.irly  in  Kn(;l.iiid,  fn^m  the  Nonaan  L-'-nquru  to  ih«  Kn^^ 
Charles  II.  ;  with  a  iilos-^try,  l-y  .^ir  S.  K  Mkvrii  k.  Ne*  .t."..l  i:rea:Iy  improrai 
Kdititm,  correi  ted  thr.-n^h.iui  l»y  ifie  Asitli-T,  »iih  the  aN^:-ia:ice  of  AuKST  W»T 
andothers.  Illustrated  l>y  niMre  than  100  I'Lites.  ojiiendicllv  Llamiiucrd  m  CoU 
and  siUer  ;  al  -0  an  adiiitu d.iI  I'laic «.  f  the  TL'Urnun.eut  vf  l.o«.kA  ani  Ke>-^  Tniw 
Vol>.  iniperial  4IU,  l;..If  iiithCi-Ci  extra,  auX.  eJi^ev,  i^l..^  \  j. 

"While  the  "ji]'  lu'i  wr  <f  t*ie  t'.C'-r.itifn"  rf  iVi>  w  rk  i!.  wel!  ^-a'c'..!a!e'i  to  CIOKC 
riiriii>iiy.  the  ni-\e!  i  Karac  tir  nf  its  1 »  uti-nt".  the  \crv  • ;.:.  i:*  r  xsrj-  t.*  fr-.  la  the  rvr 
MS^.  Ill  »ljit.h  ii  .l^■■;.I■^.'l^.  and  lUv  ]■'.- .iv.Ti^  n  .i:,: --r  vii  w'..  M  i*»-  a«!th -r'fc  aaB> 
«}iiarian  r'-'^t.arvliesarc  |ir.  >•■•  -.ti. .!.  k  .il  t(-ii-|  I  uiai.v  m:;.- :.4kc  .  {  the  S> -k  1.1  loiciicai^ 
10  peril  >^:  it  with  >  aie.  Ni-  yrvw  i;s  wuik  «..in  :c  *.■  m^.irf  1,  in  p -.nt  if  rktrat, 
arrange  iMcnt,  ^i-.ti.-  e,  nr  iii.ljt\,  witii  thi- .  -..c  n.  w  i:i  .,i.i~:..n.  i«^.  It  f .  r  tbe  Am 
time  >ii(>|>lic.>,  to  o.:r  M.Ju-.U  i.|  a!l.  i  l■^rr^  t  an  1  a'-<'tt.i::.eJ  ■:  ita  f^r  .-  ^>tume.  ta  Ui 
iiiMcNi  .ir.d  nu-'t  iMi;  ■  rt.i.'it  lirani.li  l.i«t<  n-.a!  i-.ttr-.t  i^;.  jrd.  It  a!f  .rd»  a  k;^|J^ 
dear,  and  lI:l■^t  •  ■  :■■.;. i^.xr  eii:i':<l.iti<in  if  .i  .:re.i:  m.r  ^<r  ^i  t<A»oa^cs  la  cur  gf^M 
draM<:ttii'  j-  vt^  .iv.  .ind  :;i  l)  v  \»i'iks.'f  i'..  '-r  if  tire*  .c  ar-l  K^-rse-  a^caiokl  wh^k 
{'■ntnii  iitati  rs  a;i.l  m.I.i '.i.ists  l.ne  Icrn  trMi:.;  tht-sf  wsts  fvT  «.rutunr«.  jri.  || 
il.ruMN  a  tl  -i-i  tl  !i^:ht  ii|i  11  ih*-  ii.a:i:n.f ».  i.'-iiic-.  arl  *;vr:«  of  car  anvV^.trv,  froa 
the  t.iiir  if  tl-.r  Ap,;I'»  S.i«  ii^  •'.  •» -i  i--  the  reuii  ■  f  CJMtle*  the  Sc  *n%i  Ar.*i  LakCljr. 
it  at  unie  ti-ini\es  a  «a«t  i-i:ii:i  I  r  III  i-.ic  iia-.itt  : '«' .•;)  1  ii-e?n:<.  ^«  f^^  !e«.  whuh  dsa 
(''nipiler  uf  }.'M'  ;y,  •  (•{.\i:.4  ir  tn  .I'l-  ther.  has  >aCiecded  lu  tran«mutir.£  thraafft 
the  Li;  '■e  «.f  f.  ..r  .  r  five  h-.imiici!  >ear>. 

MEYRICK  S  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT 

AKM.S  AM)  AKM<ilK.  1:4  hi^>.;v  fi  .:.?:^d  It- ?:inc»  -f  the  Carievtum  at 
(•.ii.<;tii  h  t'l'irt,  fierrfi<r.Niirr,  eTi-,;r.i\r  1  \\  J  .«.i  i  m  SKrtr-'V,  with  HiUdncal 
and  I  tiiiial  l>i  •iiii>:ti->n«  Sy  .^ir  >.  K.  .MLYiti.  k.  'I  »j  W  !«.  imperial  4:0^  with 
IViilrait.  h.4li-irii-i.>i.L  ■  e\:ra,  K>'t  ^■'s^'^i  /ti  ^i*    '-^' 

''We  khii!il  i:ii.ii;in<-  t?.at  the  j->»se»"«-.f  ^  il  i  >r.  Meyri%.k*%  former  peat  vrak 
wi-cld  eai:erly  aiii',  .Mt  Nkrlt.'n's  a«  a  m:iu1  !e  ii!r.>iraii' n.  In  the  Ant  thry  Ka«« 
the  hisK'iy  of  Arn.s  and  Arininir ;  in  the  >r,.,Mid  M-.-rk,  l«auiiful  eagravia^  oif  afl 
I'le  deiaiN,  n-.i.!e  i-i.t  with  »i.tl»i.ienl  nnnuiene^i  ij  aeive  hereafter  at  | 
artists  cr  a*.  -kT-icii."— '  « -..'.>»•;. 11**1  J.',:^.i-;".v. 


CHATTO  6-  WINDUS,  PICCADILLY.  ai 

MUSES  OP  MAYFAIR :  Vers  dc  Sodete  of  the  Nineteetitli  Cea- 
tury.  Including  Selections  from  Tbnny&^^n,  Bbowmng,  SwiHSUJiHit,  RqsstTTi, 
Jean  Ingklow,  Lockbk,  Incoldsby,  Hqqo,  LvTToif.  C.S.C.,  Landok,  Auirm 
DOBSON,  Henry  Leich^  &c  &c.  Edited  S?y  H,  C«OtMOHOBi_BT'PBH»iJtLL, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  ^t.  dd, 

ILD  DRAMATISTa  Crown  8vo,  doth  esttra,  with  Vignette 
Portraits,  price  6r.  per  vol. 

Ben  JonBon's  Works.        Vai.  ui.  the  Xruuiatiocis  of  t1»  lUad 

With  Notes.  Critical  and   Explana-  aaii  Odyi«y. 

n^J^oX^^^Z^u      M.rlowe;e.W.m,      Includi-g 
Col.  F.  Cunningham.    Three VoU.  tn.  i  r^insbtions.     Edited  w^th  Ntitc* 

Chapman's  (G^eorge)  Complete        n^^.    One  Voi 

Works.    Now  first  Collected.    Three        ^^       ,  t      ^^  ^  .l 

Vols,     Vol    I.  contains  the  Plays      Maastnger*  Plays.      From  the 

complete,  including  the  doubtful  ones  :  \txt  of  Wi(.ua«  Giri'oJiD.      With 

Vol.  H.  the  Poems  and  Minor  Trans-  the  aJdiiian  <jf  the  Trajjedy  of  **  Bt- 

lations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  lieve  ii  Vou   List."     Ldiicd  by  CoL 

Algernon    Charles   Swinburnb;  Cufj]niinghah<     Qfic  Vol. 

O'SHAUGHNESSTS  (Arthur)  AK  EPIC  OF  WOMEN,  and 
other  Poems.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8v^,  cloth  extrti,  ^i* 

O'SHAUaHNESSys  LAYS  OP  FRANGE.     (Founded  on  the 

"  Lays  of  Marie.")    Second  Edition.    Ciowti  B>u«  cloth  extja,  lo*.  6rf- 
O'SHAUOHNESSY'S    MUSIC   ANB   MOONLIGHT  j    Poem* 

and  Songs.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  71.  td. 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  more  exquL^ite,  the  technical  Mrfectian  of  iimctui:* 
and  melody,  or  the  delicate  pathos  of  thougl^t.  Mr.  O'Shauinntiiiy  *iU  enrich  our 
literature  with  some  of  the  very  best  songs  Vfilcleii  in  out  ^fLwr^r^WK'^A^^^Acadtf^y, 

LUTARCH'S  LIVES,  Complete.  Translated  by  the  Lang- 
iioKNEs,  Now  Eilition,  with  Medallion  Portraits.  In  Two  Vols,  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  \os.  (xi. 

"  When  I  write.  I  cnrc  not  to  have  books  about  mc  ;  but  I  can  harHly  be  without 

POE's'^Edgar    AUan)    CHOICE    PROSE   AND    POETICAL 

WORKS.     With  Baiuei  AiKKS  "Essay."     750  pages,  crown  Svo,  Portrait  and 

Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  -js.  tv/. 

"  Poe'>  great  power  lay  in  writing  talcs,  which  rank  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
have  their  characteristics  strongly  defuied." — h'rasers  Mttjiazine. 

"  Poe  stands  as  much  alone  among  verse-writers  as  Salvator  Rosa  among  painters.** 
-    Sf>,\  tutor. 

PROUT  (Father).—  THE    FINAL    RELIQUES  OP  FATHER 

PROU  r.     Collected  and  edited,  from  MSS.  supplied  by  the  family  of    the  Rev. 

Francis    Mahonv,    by    IJlancuaku    Jhkkold.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 

Portrait  and  Facsimiles,  \2S.  (</. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  handsome  volume  10  all  lovers  of  sound  wit,  genuine 
humour,  and  manly  sense."     Sf>t'ctator. 

"Sparkles  .ill  over,  and  is  full  of  interest.  Mahony,  like  Sydney  Smith,  could 
write  on  no  subject  without  being  brilliant  and  witty." — liritiih  Quarterly  Kevinv. 

"  A  delightful  collection  of  humour,  scholarship,  and  vigorous  political  writing.  It 
brings  before  us  many  of  the  '  Frascr '  set  -  Maginn,  Dickens,  Jerrold,  and ITiaclceray* 
Maginn  described  himself  better  than  any  critic  could  do,  when  he  wrote  of  himself 
•IS  '  .in  Irish  poUito  seasoned  with  Attic  salt.'  " — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

*'  It  is  well  that  the  present  long-delayed  volume  should  remind  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  his  fame.  .  .  The  charming  letters  from  Paris,  Florence,  and  Rome 
...  arc  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  what  a  foreign  correspondence  ought  to  be." 
— Acndeiny. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


IICCADILLY  NOVELS  (The) :  Popular  Stones  bj  the  Bc« 

'    Authors.    Crown  8vo,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  aad  laairfkD* 
bound  in  cloth  for  the  Library,  price  6f.  each. 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 
TH£  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.      MAN  AND  WIFE.    rJaHnsei 

Illu>trjiied   hy  Sir  J.   OiLi.ifKr   and  by  V^'ii.t  i^m  Smalk. 

F.  A.  Krasfk.  poor  miss  FINCH.      IDo*- 

ANTONINA.    lUiistratcil  by  Sir  traied  by  G.  Dr  Mai  k:u  A»i  IL^ 

J.    (.lll.lF.KT  .Hid    A  J.I  Khl)  LONtASE.\.  W\KU  liL-|,HK.S. 

BASIL.    IlIu.str.iUd  by  >ir  J UHN  '  MISS  OR  MRS.  ?       Ii:-.i«'.ni«2 

liiLi'KRT  .tnd  J.  >!am.».m-y.  1       b>-  S.  I..  FiLOKS  arni  Hrxa^  W«.m-o> 

THE    DEAD    SECRET.       II-  I  THE     NEW     MAODALXN. 

iii>tr.itcd  liy  bir  J>->iN  (1ILI11.RT  and  llhi>traied    by    Pr     Maixik    i.9i 

11.  K.kM'.N.  C.  !>.  R. 

QUli^EN  OF   HEARTS.       II-      THE  FROZEN  DE£P.     in.i». 

iuNir.iud  Jj  :?ir  J.  tiii.ii!.  r  .ind  A.  tralcd  by  lU"   Maii:kk  aail  J.  %Ia 

THE    MOONSTONE.      Illiis-      MY  MISCELLANIES.    Wr*'- 

l:..tcJ  ly  »i.  I)v  Ml  ik.k  .itj.1  K.  .A.     '        Sttel    I'orirAii,    and    I.-.a-au:-.*   V 

HIDE    AND    SEEK.       Illus-      THE  LAW  and  THE  LADT. 

ji.iicil  ly  >.r  J"H.N  ».iii».i;T  .in.'  J.    '        li.u.ir.iuJ   by   S.    T..  f  i.niL-.  aaJ  "* 

.M  AM.M  \.  M  *I  I 

*■  LiKL  ,.;;  tin'  .i-.i'.h-ii's  \*i't'i»s,  f:!!  i.if  .»  ,.cru:ii  )it<Mfr  .inil  inf;cD~i:y.     ...     I: 
■-  i.ji  ii  ^i..  !i  ri:;;.;«  'ti  I',  ii  I  riii.i-  i5..it  ihi-  t.i^.ii..ii:oii   'f  !*:r  'wL-ry  JrpmJ« 
■1j.».  jc.i  .v\  !i-i.«  .1  ii,'  lUily  \-  -iTV-.  X  ■  I  .e  e:i.!  ii|»"n  t?«-  ip.q'.sc*t  rr  •■h»..h  S-  ha. 
"tr.i  I  .li.t^i  i'V  t'.tf  .nil!:- r.     -  .;■/.,.  ii:r>\)'-.t  <■!  "■  l  f.r  l.j»  and  fe  \^X\  '• 

•■  1  hi.-  .;rt;  tis:  ii..iNXrr  i!  c  «c.:-«.i:.   :. .;  t.   vi  l  ':.i-  r\«r  k;i.>»n    "     •!   -r*.* 

M.    BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

FELICIA. 

E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

PATRICIA  KEMBALL.     Wuh  1- runii^i-iccc  Ly  IH"  M  VT  Rir.r. 

■■  .\  \ii\  ..'.MI  .!•.■■:  \n  .  ■•.>:t:-  u-'l  -i-Ty.-  ri.;.i'.i'  .i".  ;  -i»iLi::^.  \u.\  .nirre>sir{ 
..  ;:  I    ■....;i       .\  :     w  .  .i*    ■..:    .  :  .;  ;     S       ..;■.:  .iii  .  j   ■»•  r  .i-.ii  inierc:    '  ~  I  x^r^ 

"I'l-;  i\  -  .:■  ri.-  ■!•  i.i  f  ..r,  .i.w«.  ..«  k-.i 'i  »  ~  i...  i»i--.fr\.i!.  :i  K-v  v.^^  ,5T»pfc-c 
.  vi.i.;.  I-    ■     .  -.s.iiN  ■     •■;!.. I-    .1     :..?:•-'.  ni.iS.  I.. i'^  I   r  !i.i;i-j-\i  ..-rr      c\c..crf|*r 

KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOIO. 
THK    EVIL    EYK.  AND    OTHER    SXoHIES.      Iliu-sraied   It 

I     .-I.  •■•  .  .     r  .^  .  M-.        t.. 

J    :    N   ■       -I  •     i!-.:- ■.     .'i    »{...:  r..-   ■  j    r,:ii  v  I  :;..    \k  '  ^ijnc*  a.T  f  r   Kn^ ;.->■>. 
•    I    .  ....■.■■.,  1. .:  .-......:■        .;.   .    .!v  \.  iS  lii-l  \r'>  i:..:,  ;:c.v  ^T  \..;  ;;y  wrju^tx. 

;;•!■•■  ...■.   :      .^     ..   i  .    .1  .ii.i    .V    -  :  "'i      I   .t--..N;i-   rA<  ..D'^   tA«.%i.{y 

V  .»    ■       t.  ..■    :.       .       ■    ..    .-,:■.    :    I-:-..:.    .-.      -.^..l-■.■Nc.». 

HENRY  KINGSLtY. 
NUMBER  SEVENTEEN  OAKSHOTT  CASTLE. 

"   \     r.  .    ..:.         ..■■:'..»  !       •! •«:::.:.■:.!    thi-    I  r^.r-    ir.icAd   JJ 

Hi"..       '.   ■*'\  ■..•  »«   :»L  .  ■    •»    -  ..    :'.•::.•  rcJwcr  a:  .■•  .e  h-.  a!s1:.*: 

FLORENCE   MARRYAT. 
OPEN'   SESAME  \     lliuMrau.l  by  I- .  A.  Kr\sie, 

■■  .\  -t  i\  \«  .:  ..■  :i  ■  ..:  •■;  :.uii  \\^•  rrj.irr  i  i.iirrc%:  1.  ji  hi|;her  degree  ifia.- . 
.•:!■*,    .  .i:  \- ■■:   i:    ...:?'  •!      I   rnici  wyr».^.  ...     \\.r)r%   ciicntrfjfy.*  —  ^j^.,^^   ' 


CHATTQ  ^  WINI>US^  PICCADILLY,  ^% 


Piccadilly  Novels,  imtimitd, 

MBS.  OLIPHANT. 

WHIT]&Lia>I£S.  With  lUtistrations  by  A.  Hopjcms  &  U.  Woods 

"  Is  really  a  t^lca^ant  And  reulablc  book,,  written  witli  pnctical  tue  and  |Tac«, 
—TtPtus. 

JAMES  PAYN»  Author  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massingberd." 

THE  BEST  OP  HtJSBAHBS.  I   WALTER'S    WORD.      Ilbx 
Illustnued  by  J.  MdrR  S»MTii.  |      tf^ijnj  by  J,  MoVk  Smith. 

HALYES,  aiLd  Other  Storids. 

"His  novels  arc  always  cDmmcDcliiblf!  ici  the  ^cttM^  (>f  ^rt.  They  hIku  pev^ct * 
another  distinct  cUim  to  oiirlikiAit  -  ihe  girlK  m  thi:m  dre  rcnrnrkably  fbairniTii  nv- 
true  to  nature,  aa  moit  people,  we  beUev^e,  have  the  gaod  foiluae  lo  obi^fve  a»tvn 
represented  by  girk/'— ^/^/fi/tfr. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW,     With  111  nitrations, 

**  Mr.  Trollope  hai,  a.  true  artiit^s  id«aM  lotie.  of  colauff  of  harmony  ;  hi*  picture^ 
are  one,  and  sel'lurn  out  of  ^^mwin^  ;;  he  never  strains  artcr  cflTcctf  is,  Hd^hty  itsslt  ^rk 
expressing  English  lifc»  it  never  guilty  of  caricature.*^— /'ii,r/«jr/'A//y  Xn/irtv^ 

T.  A,  TROLLOPE, 
DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND  ;  ;md  other  Stance 
"  The  indefinibtc  cbann  of  Ti>M:aa  and  ViMiedan  Life  hreathe:^  Ib  hit  ptRCH,"— 

JtMfS. 

"  Full  of  life^  of  iaLer«t,  of  clcse  obterfittiDn,  «nd  SfiDp^tby .  *  *  -  ^"he* 
Mr.  TroUope  punts  a  scene,  H  is  sure  to  be  a  »ene  worth  p»fitiEi|[."»5d/N^f^j 
/irL>int'. 

JOHN  SAUNDERS,  Author  of  "Abel  Drake's  Wife." 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.     I      ONE     AGAINST    THE 
GUY   WATERMAN.  I  WORLD  ;  or,  Reuben's  War. 

Authors  of  *'  Gideon's  Rock"  and  "Abel  Drake's  Wife." 
THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH:  An  Historical  Romance. 

"  A  c.irefullv  written  and  beautiful  story — a  story  of  goodness  and  truth,  which  is 
yet  .is  intcrc-'iin^;  as  lliou^h  it  dealt  with  the  opposite  qualities,  .  .  Theaulhori' 
this  rcaily  Llcvcr  story  has  been  at  great  pains  to  work  out  all  its  details  with  elabo 
rate  (.  onscientiousncss,  and  the  result  is  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  ways  of  life  an- 
hal)its  (if  thought  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  .  .  .  Certainly  a  very  in 
terestin^;  book. " —  Jufits. 

OUIDA. 

I  'ni/ortu  Edition,  cnnvn  ?>vo,  red  cloth  extra,  5*.  each. 

FOLLE  FARINE.  PASCAREL  :  Only  a  Story. 

IDALIA  :  A  Romance.  PUCK:  His  Vicissitudes,  Adven- 

CHANDOS :   A  Novel.  i        turcs,  &c. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS.  ^  ^^^  O^  FLANDERS. 

TRICOTRIN.  STRATHMORE. 

CECIL        CASTLEMAINE'S       TWO      LITTLE      WOODEN 

r.AC.F  I        SHOES. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE.  SIQNA. 

Sow  reiuiy,  the  Ne^v  Volume  of  the  Collected  Uniform  Edition  ofOitida's 
Novels,  price  5J. 
IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 
"  Keen  poetic  insight,  .in  intense  love  of  nature,  a  deep  admiration  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  form  and  colour,  are  the  gifts  of  Ouid.i."— .V<7r«/>r^  Post. 
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NEW  XOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL.-Two  Vj^   cro>*Ti  B»>,  -•!-• 

THE  TWO   DESTINIES:   A  Romance.     liyWii.KXi   C^i:.'-. 

Author  of  "'Y\\M  Wom;in  in  White." 

MRS.  LINTON'S  NEW  NOVEL.— Three  Vui»  crown  fi\3.  jii   -./ 
THE   ATONEMENT    OF    LEAM    DUKDAS.       !ly   K.    1 '.^^ 

1.INT0N,  Author  of  **  ]\itricia  Kemball,"  &c. 

•'  Far  above  thcavcnige  pf  ihe  novels  of  the  present  »cason.  In-JeeJ.  ::  r-jT  :• 
;isscrtcd— and  of  how  few  fiction<>  can  this  l>e  ."»aid?  -no  one  who  pcru>«»  i:  *-...  txr* 
}ic  has  altogether  w.i>tcU  his  time."     Aihen^rum. 

•*ln  her  narrowness  and  her  depth,  in  her  bi.>unJIev«  loyally,  her  irif  f.r jt:t:.x 
passion,  th.^t  cxLlusivenes>  of  love  which  i^  akin  to  cruelty.  ukI  ihe  fc-ve  ^.-t*»:v 
which  is\i(-aricu>  priile,  l.tain  Diinda^  i«  a  striking  fi|nire.  Ir.  "oe  .;-a.»;i  Vrf 
authoress  Iws  in  M»nic  measure  surpassed  hcraclf." — Pali  .!/«/."  <Ai*^r.v 

"  ^ad  and  tragic,  and  wonderfully  juthetii..    Mr^^.  Lynn    I.ixifkn  ha«  a^t.n  t 
hen«elf  a  powerful  writer.  nn«l  this  novel  in  pcrha}>i>  more  furviMy  c:n  e.tec, 
carefully  wrought  out,  and  more  pcifcctiv    fi'ii^hcd,   than   aay  of   ^^r 
wuik>."-  Literary  liW/t/. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH.  OF  KARS.— Three  Vol*,  cr    f % -.  y.t  %i 

MINSTERBOROUaH  :    A  Talc  of  Kn-Ii^h  Life.      I'v  IJ.  mu-.xx 

.Sanhwitii.  C.II.,  D.C.I.. 

"  It  it*  a  long  timo  sinre  we  ha\c  read  anythiDi:  'x*  rcfre^hln^  »%  Lhe  mwl  13  t\a 
compoMtion  v>i  which  Mr.  Sanduiih  has  liccn  de\-'tiii^  sui:h  t'.ir.e  aa^  Ix'^nr  m» 
tould  be  spareil  from  the  nuue  scri«»u-  duties  of  a'l  ai'O'ile  .  !'  lteei:<.rx.-y  Asd  cW^a 
water.  Lvcrythii.g  in  the  Irc-k  i>  su  dclib:htri'ly  >itaL^'M!V.-rWdird.  Wc  v«  wr*^ 
'i-othered  with  subtir  analxsis  uf  ih.irai  ter.  or  with  dark  sitt;ji;e'«t!CRft  thai  ttua^*  «^ 
(.llier  than  they  seem.     ...     'I  he  >(-.ry  i»  n-.>t  at  .il!  bai:i>  U-Ivl  "  —  .i:\*-^.Mmm 

JEAN   MIDDLEMASS'S  NEW  NOVEL- Three  V-N    »r  .^r.  z\  .-.    .;..  '^. 

Mr.  DORILLION:  A  Novel.     Hy  Ti.xN   M Ji  !>!  J  ma->,    Aurhor  rf 

■•WiKUIiv:.:!'.','  ■■LiI."\S.t. 

A  NEW  WRITER.     JhrcrW;.   .r  wii  r\  \     rj. './ 

DEMOCRACY  (THE);  A  No\cl.     r.y  WnYiK  Thornf. 

"A  vcryi-.ircfiil...'.  liii!jia:iy  rt--;.r.  tNverv;'r.i:NC«i  ri!.'. . -t   ry    '  ■  ■>»•..•.•■;.  .P.— i^. 

"It  In  .»!w.i\  -  ^lir;,-.  ::'.:  j.  i  a'.\  ■•  •■  i  it  j>»fr-  n.i::v  .  :i-c'-.e  i  ::■.  K'^:.-*.  j»-«'.i:.. -i 
*iti:i-  .il(.:;{  l!-,i  Ml  m  t!i  i.l  |:..il.:-.;  s-ri.  i>  b:.:i  .•••  )  .x  ll-.*"  a  i"  .-  ^  r'  f»«,-  ::^rr:>: 
I  ■.r-  :■    ;:•  ki«"i  s  (  Ic:  •  j'l.rfi.T.  .iJ.  '.  wrilt-  i-!»..i-.i::t.\  v:\    ■•(;';."      .1  .•■..■»  .r-.»-. 

A7  ;r  .\'or/:/.\  /x  yy.-v;  /r/:ss. 

MRS  MACQUOIDS  NEW  NOVEL  .  v  :-  Lt-wr.  i>*o.  mx.  -w'. 
LOST  ROSE:  ;iTil.'tliei  Si.ric-.     I'.y  K  \T![  \};1NE  >.  N!  ^     ;      ,-., 

T.  A    TROLLOPES  NEW  NOVEL         *   3  .    .■   «.    •%    .  j\ 

A   FAMILY   PARTY  IN    THE  PIAZZA  OF   ST.    PETERS. 

.i:...tlrSt    t'ii.-.      ]■'.    I    .\;-.lJM    .  TkmI  t     IE. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  JAMES  GREENWOOD—:  *  ■!'.  cr...n  J*    .  -^:       ../. 

DICK  TEMPLE.     \W  j  \Mi  s  j.kj  knw.mih 

PURSUIVANT   OF   ARMS   (The):   cr.   HeraUrj  founded  cpoa 

^a^.ts.  A  r.ijMi'.ai  Cui.lr  t>  thr  N  :cr..  -  ,  f  HrTjldrv.  iSy  J.  R  Pl.*^  m  #,  EfcjT 
Sr^nursci  llrrahi.  T.-  v,h\-  h  are  a-M-!.  K%*jiv*  on  th"  H^ii'.K^  t^r  tiik  |j«*-%«ft 
vv  LaNi  \sti-.k  ^Mi  Y-'Kk.  \Sithl  ■!'  -.ireJ  ^fntl •piece,  hre  fuIl*pkA^c  ^— ^ 
hud  at'.-ut  jou  II!u  trjtur.-.     Ci  jh:i  l\j,  \.\.Va  e%'.ra,  ,;-.:t,  71.  tJ. 


CHATTO  ^  WIND  US,  PJCCADILLW 


PUGIN^a  ARGHITEGTURAL 

Apology    for    the  Revival  of 

Cti^i^tia^  AfchiiLecnire.  Ittiittmtcd  by 
iH^  lar£c    Etc  Inn  e&.    Sm^I  4(0^  cloth 

EKamplea    of    Qolhic  Archl- 

t«€tUF«i  ^kcEtKl  from  Ancient  Efli* 
fleet  in  England.  97|  t)»c  EnETav- 
ings  by  Lr  Kwujf^  with  descnptivc 
LctEerpF«sby  E.  J.  WiLLStn*.  Three 
Vols.   4ta»    half-raonocco,    gik  t»ck. 

Floriated  Ornaments,  ji  Pltite^ 

handsoaidv  printcJ  m  tjold  Mni 
Colour),  with  tntroductory  Letter* 
prcu,,  myaJ  4td,  holf-mojiQCCOt  jCi  v^- 


WORKS  :— 
Ck>tlxio  Omatnentfl.    90  PJatcs, 

by     J.    D,    Hakdinc     aii(^     cthen« 

Omamenta^l    Timber    Gableo. 

30  Plate*.   RgysJ  410,  half  moi.  i8*. 

Speclmeiu  of  OotMo  Axtihltao^ 

ture^  rrom  Ancicne  EdiAc&f  in  Eng'- 
land.  T14  Outline  Plsilc*bT  La  Kvirx 
afld  Dthen.  Wkh  de*t;ftpdrt  Lriter- 
pre««  and  GlossAj-y  by  E,  J.  Willsoh, 
Two  Voli,  4L0,  haJf-mor,,  Ji%  t6f. 

True  Priuctplei  of  Poloted  or 

Chri&tjaD  Architecture*  With  87  tUui» 
tntiaoL     SiuaI}  41^1  tot.  &£. 


jABEULIS*  WORKS*  Faithfully  tnimkte<!  from  tbe  French, 
with  variorum  Koie^,  and  niimcroui  Qiamcteriitic  [llustrsitjoiB  by 
GvstAVk  DoK^     Crown  BvOj,  cloib  cKtra,  7£»  paj^es^  7^.  &/, 

ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY  ;  or,  A  List  of  the  Frincipd  Warrioi* 

who  t-iniC  over  from  Normandy  with  Winiam  tht  ConqucTOr,  and  Se tiled  in  thii, 
Cuuniryf  a,  d,  1066-7+  Printed  dti  fine  plate  papcr«  nearly  three  feet  by  two,  with 
the  principal  Arm*  emblajoncd  in  Gold  and  Coloufn.     Prtce  51* 

ROLL  OP  OAERLAVEROCK,  the  Oldest  Heraldic  Roll ;  inclading 
the  Oriffi  na,L  Arg  to- Norman  Poem^  and  an  English  Tram  station  ciTthe  MS*  la  the 
British  Mii$<um.  By  Thomas  Wright,  ^f.A.  The  Arm*  GmbUxoned  id  Gold 
and  Colourtx     In  4*0,  very  handiyomely  prittied,  exlr^  jold  doth*  laj^ 

BOWLAKDSON  (ThomaBj  t  HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES;  The 
History  of  his  Cancaturcs,  and  the  Key  10  their  Meaning.  With  very  numerous 
full  page  IMatcs  and  Wood  Engravings.  Demy  410,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  eilt 
ed^cs,  3 1  J.  tui.  Vt^Pre^ratioH. 

i|ALA  (George  Augustus)  ON  COOKERY  IN  ITS  HIS- 
TORICAL ASPECT.  With  very  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt.  \^In preparation, 

SANSON  FAMILY,  Memoirs  of  the,  compiled  from  Private  Docu- 
ment'^ in  the  possession  of  the  Family  (1688-1847),  by  Henri  Sanson.  Translated 
from  the  French,  with  an  Introduction  by  Camillb  BakkAkk.  Two  Vols.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  i8i^. 

■'  A  faithful  translation  of  this  curious  work,  which  will  certainly  repay  perusal, — 
not  on  the  ground  of  its  being  full  of  horrors,  for  the  original  author  seems  to  be 
rather  ashamed  of  the  technical  aspect  of  his  profession,  and  is  commendably  reticent 
as  to  its  details,  but  because  it  contains  a  lucid  account  of  the  most  notabJc  cauus 
ef libra  from  the  time  of  Ix)uis  XIV.  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  persons  still 
Uvinu'.  .  .  .  The  Memoirs,  if  not  particularly  instructive,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
cxircmcly  entertaining." — Daily  Telegraph. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE  LANSDOWNE    EDITION.     Beauti- 

fully  printed  in  red  and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type.  Post  Svo,  with 
engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's  Portrait,  and  37  beautiful  Steel  Plates,  after 
Stothako,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  xZs. 

SHAKESPEARE,  THE  SCHOOL  OP.     Including  "The  Life  and 

Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley,"  with  a  New  Life  of  Stuclcy,  from  Unpub- 
lished Sources  ;  "  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women,"  with  a  Reprint  of  the  Account  of 
the  Murder  ;  "  Nobody  and  bomebody  ;  "  **  The  Cobbler's  Prophecy  ;**  '*  Histrio- 
mastix  ;  "  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  &c.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by 
R.  Simpson,  Author  of  "An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Shakespeare  i 
Sonnets,"     Two  Vols,  crown  Svo,  doth  extra.  [/«  the  press 
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JHAKF.SPEARE.— THE  FIRST  FOUO.    Mr.  Wf LX.IAM  SbaSI. 

-srEARB's  Comedies,  Hiitories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  ■milling  m ^  wm 
(in^iiiai  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iagcakd  a^  Ed.  Buicrr. 
:'.>jj.— An  exact  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  Original,  in  rcdvcrd  facv^s 
i>y  .1  photographic  proce&i — ensurinjs  the  »irictesl  accuracy  in  rrov  dB^ 
Miiallisvo. hf.-Koxburghe.iox.  (w/.  A  fnU Prospr^tuttviii^twnimfvmmppiuv^ 
"To   Messrs.   Oiatlo  &   Wimliis  belongs  the    merit  of  hanac    da»9  ^tmx'* 

<  :..iat'.'  I  he  critical  >iiidyorthc  text  of  our  great  dramatist  tKanail  the  SaaJinpav? 

I   N  .tiul  sticietics  put  tiigethur.     A  complete  facsimile  of  the  celebra:ea  Tirwfa.1 

.::i-ii  of  x62j  for  half^a-Butnca  is  at  unce  a  miracle  of  cheapncM  aaii  rmcr^w. 

•  iii^  in  a  reduced  form,  tlic  type  is  neccMiarily  rather  dimuiuUTc.    but  .t  ■  • 

till'.- 1  :is  ill  a  genuine  copy  of  the  ori);inal,  and  will  be  found  to  be  ju  ssi^u  aadte 

:   -ii.  h.iiidy  til  the  >tudent  than  the  htlicr."— .-{/4r«««Mr. 

■oECRET    OUT"  SERIES. 
l.liistratcd,  price  45.6*/.  each. 

n  of  Amusing :     A  Collection 
i<r.i(.t-ful     Arts,    (james   Tricks, 
.  ../.-;<:>,  ;iiul  Chaiadtfs.     Ity  Fkank 
!'.<  i.i.Kw.     300  lUiiatnuions. 


i  mky-Panky:  Very I'.asv Tricks, 
V.!V  D.rti.riili  Tricks.  While   .Mapu-, 
-iLi.Jiiol  Hand.      Kdiled    l-v  W.  H. 
M  MKK.   soo  lilustiatiuns. 

.  dvician'a  Own  Book:  Pcrfonii- 

»:.■!'.  wiih  Cups  aiul  Halls.  Krkn 
■..(:•»,  H.iiu'.kerchiLf^  &c.  All  Irum 
\-  iti.il  Kxporiviii.c.  Kditcd  by  W.  H. 
I  iM.Mi.K.     s.io  Iltu.strations. 


CrowTi  8vo,  cloth   extra,   pruTssdr 
Magio  no  Mrttery :  TncLi  wt:- 

Cards,  Dice.  KalU,  ftc..  »ii&  fclv 
descriptive  Directncis ;  iSe  Ar  m 
>ccret  Writini; ;  tbe  I'immwc  <rf  ^ 
forming  AnimaU.  &c.  W-.t-i  ^«ii<>w4 
t'ronti^pieve  aad  numertXM  llAan 

Merry  Circla   (The)  :   A  fioei 

of  New  Intel  lev  tual  Oamcn  1  illmam 
rnent^.  Ry  Claka  Bkjj.vw  l«aa«& 

Illustrations. 

Secret   Out:      One     Thon^: 

Tricks  with  Card«.  and  ctiier  Raou- 
tion«  :  u-iih  eaiertaukBC  Fipi  iimia  1 
ill  Drawing Toom  or  "  Wlui»  M^k.* 
]<y  \V.  li.  Crbmu.  900  iLwm^ 
HAW'S  ILLUMINATED  WORKS: 

Illuminated  Ommments  of  tte 

MiJil'e  Af:r«,  frcun  the  Suttk  (a  te 
Strv  circnth  Ceoiurr.  Seirciei  frai 
.Mis.aN,  MSS..  Aiij  early 
I!  ...w>.  f.  PUle%.  careluJy  , 
fr.im  the  i)ri(nnAJ«.  »'.cfc  t>e^ 
by  .<ir  K.  >Iai>dk!«.  Kcvmt  ^ 
.M.^>.  Hni.  Mu.  «rV  h35j! 
Tnir^hc,  i\  i:j  Ck/.  .  Lar^e  Pmm 
cupie«.  the  Plates  bcaunfuUy  6«^S 
with  i:|aque  Colours  aad  lilumiaa^ 
With  (;..M.  impcnaJ  4C0.  balf-Rar 
liirshc,  jt7  7« 

Ornamental  Metal  Work  .    A 

Series  (.f  y>  Co^iperpUte*,  aavwi 
Ci.l-'.ired     4to,  hAll  Dwroc^ow  aSj 

EncyclopBdia  of    Or 

Seleut  b  samples  fnm  the  1, 

U-si  Speiimeas  of  ail  kind*  aa4  ^ 
•Axr^     4to,  59    Piates.  hAlf..^ 
/Ct  ts.  .  I^rve  Paper  copK>s.  la 
4to.  with    aU   the   Plata   C« 
haU-morocoa,  £a  lu.  1    ' 


iient  Furniture.  ilr.i\vii  from 

'  »ti:ii;   AiltJi'Mitii*.     With    Pocnjv 
.  'iy  Sir  .V  K    Mi-\  imck.      4I0.  74 
.  lU'-.  li.ilJ-itiorucro.  jCi    us.  '■■it  ;  ^t, 
.  I  .   »\\\v  I'l.ilrs  Col.'urfd.  4to.  |-..1l^■ 
•l■.  «<.X#-'  •■*■  ■  I-.«f»;c  l'.i|>«i  i''pi«'s, 
I   .  4t  >.  .ill  tliv  Clues  rxtra  tiiushrd 
i-.i:jiu  L  01.  .ii-s.  li.ili'-niort.H;c<<  extra, 

.^sos  and  DccoratlonB  of  the 

.  ..'■  A.;i--.  Ii.'iit  tJi«  >cM:iith  to  the 
■  i<  t-i.tli  I  i-i-.iiiiic..  ..4  I', ale*. 
:  f  i'ly  t""iiirfil,   .1    pri>i(isi.>n    i-l 

■  il       l.tlff.,     .iiid      K\.ilii;  .'f^      iif 

;<■     I  >tii.iiii.-iii.     uilh     H>t.>ri>.il 

■  ■■;•"    'I    .il.'l     Ucs^rijlivr      Ir^l. 

V   !•.   i:t.}»vr.al    b*.'.     h.ilf-ky\. 
i^lr,   i,-.  ..J 

:  III  Chapel  :  .\  Scric;  of  20 

.  1  ^  liiii.Iii-il     l,i:ic     Knii:rj\ir>,;s  iif 
■  :>   An  iiiiCLture   ami  I'rr.imniis. 
■  1. Tial    f!i|i»,   India    Proofs,    hall- 
r  -<  CO,  j6i  bi. 


:\W  AND   BRIDOENS'   DESIGNS   FOR  FUBNITinX. 

..  i^aikdelabra  aud   Inienai    Decjrabon.    to    Plates,  royal  aloL  ■-- '*         ^!^ 


„    -Utes. 

ir.  .  Lar^re  l'.nper,  imperial  4^^,  the  PUtei  CokMred, 


^•U. 


CHATTO  <&-  WINDVS,  PICCADILLY. 


SHSRIPAK'S  OOMFIJSTl!  WORKS,   with   Lif?  and  Anecdotes. 

locluding  hi  J  Dmnaiic  Wntifl^s^  printed  from  ihc  OrisinaJ  Edidoni^  hii  Worti 
inProBT  And  Poetry,  TmoJttaDoiii^  Sper^cha^  J  akts.  Punt,  &c. ;  witJi  ji  C«>lk<;iioii 
of  Stcnd^DiuiA,    CrovQ  Svo,  dath  extra,  gilt,  wiiJi  lo  fuU-page  Hctted  Illvktm- 

**  Whaljcvrr  SlieHdan  Hiu  done,  luu  Iseen,  /«fr  fx^tliencf,  alwayn  tlie  ^t^  of  iti 
kmd^  Hv  In*  wri(t£nf  the  be  it  coniedy  (ScIumL  for  Srandai^  the  ^#j/ drains  fth* 
DueiiiLa}^  the  ^'^  fa.rc«  (the  Cruic),  and  the  ^ii  addrcii  (Mctnologuc  od  Gairijck)  ' 
&ad,  to  £TOwn  ^K  delivered  tbfr  very  be^t  ofAtJoii  (thr  Cuziqus  Bcgudi  Spee^>  evvt 
conceived  or  htaLtd  in  thia  comitry*'*— BVROiifK 

*'  The  editof  ta«  btisught  to^eih<rr  within  n  mariagt^ible  com&ius  nat  oaly  the 
teven  pla^r^  by  which  ShcriiiAn  ii  bc<^t  IcDown,  but  a  coUcctii^n  also  of  hts  poetic*) 
piere^  which  are  le^s  familiflr  to  the  public,  *ktiches  of  iinflnijihfid  dramAi^  ^le^rtjona 
Ifoin  his  reported  wittidsinis.  »ml  entinitti  from  his  prirtcicjiJ  speech ev.  To  these  it 
predjieJ  a  ^hort  hot  well 'Written  memoir,  itiiviog  the  chief  tittii  in  SherUlAii'i  hteraiy 
ODfl  poTkiea]  oireer  ;  to  that  with  ihiK  votixone  in  hi»  hand,  the  itud'Sit  mjy  ii^cintider 
KLm.^lf  tolci^bly  ^ell  furniAhcd  witb  9.11  thai  h  nec«4juy  fof  m  generAl  cofnpfc> 
beo&ion  of  the  lubjtct  of  iu"^  PaU  MaU  CAt^itr^ 

SILTESTRES  XTHrTllRSAI*  PALJCOQRAPHY ;  or,  A  CoIkcP 
Cion  *f  FBctimtlc^  of  the  WrititiK%  of  eveiy  Age.  ContAiniiij^  upwinLt  of  «&>  laritt 
s^  licatttifuTly  executed  Ficjumi^e^i,  txken  from  MIujJk  ^d  other  MSS,«  richly 
HhimliBglcd  in  the  dcieit  ityle  of  Art.  A  N'«w  Edition^  ajrineed  under  the  dirvc* 
tioa  oT  Sir  F.  MADDRif,  Ktt^tcr  ol  MSS.,  Brit,  Mtu.  Two  Voli,  4tld«  foUo*  hftif- 
moroccD,  gili,  j^jt  tor. 
"ThU  great   work  ^^vtlatn!^  upwmrdj  of  three  hundred  lai«  and   be^ulilully 

eaeaued  f^Kiniilas  of  the  fineit  «nd  mo\t  inlereistJnif  MSS-  *«  ¥»riflm  aje*  and 

n^tiDns,  ill  ununited  in  the  highest  styie  of  art     llie  coit  of  l^'^ttinf  up  this  splendid 

pnblicatioA  wai  not  far  from  ^-^tyftxttt,"* — Aliihcnt*M  Guti^HAty. 

*"[  The  freat  work  on  Pafvfitnphir  generalif — etie  «r  the  most  itidi|ituoii$  v^Hft 

of  it*  claj*  ever  publiiihed."— CArtWfirw'j  Hftc^U/adia^ 

".'  Also,  a  Volume  of  Historical  and  Dkscriptivk  Lkttkrprhss,  byCHAM- 

I  or  I  ION   Fic.PAC  and   Champoli.ion,  Jun.     Translated,  with  Additions,  by  Sir  F. 

Maddhn.     Two  Vols,  royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  gilt,  £i  8r. 

SIGNBOARDS:    Their  History.     With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Ta- 
verns and  Remarkable  Characters.     By  Jacob   Larwood  and  JOHS  Camden 
HoTTEN.      With    nearly    loo   Illustrations.      Seventh    Edition.     Crown   8vo, 
cloth  extra,  ts.  6J. 
"Even  if  we  were  ever  so  maliciously  inclined,  we  could  not  pick  out  all  Messrs. 

L.irwood  and  Hotten's  plums,  because  the  good  things  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 

the  most  wholesale  depredation." — T^  Times. 

SLANG    DICTIONARY    (The):     Etymological,    Historical,    and 

Anecdotal,     An  Entirki.y  New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably 

Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  dr.  dd. 

*'  We  are  gKad  to  see  the  SKins:  Dictionary  reprinted  and  enlarged.  From  a  high 
scientific  point  of  view  this  book  is  not  to  be  despised.  Of  course  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  amusing  also.  It  contains  the  very  vocabulary  of  unrestrained  humour,  and 
oddity,  and  grotcsqueness.  In  a  word,  it  provides  valuable  material  both  for  the 
student  of  language  and  the  student  of  human  nature."— -<4cai&wt/. 

"In  every  way  a  great  improvement  on  the  edition  of  1864.  Its  uses  as  a  dictionary 
of  the  very  vulgar  tongue  do  not  require  to  be  explained," — Notfs  ami  Qu4rita, 

*•  Compiled  with  most  exacting  care,  and  based  on  the  best  authorities.*'— ^y/rt^witfr*/, 

SMITH'S   HISTORICAL   AND   LITERARY  CURIOSITIES  : 

Containing  Facsimiles  of  Autographs,  Scenes  of  Remarkable  Events,   Interesting 
Localities,  Old  Houms.  Portraits.  lUutninated  and  Missal  0^lamcst^  AnUquiUes, 
&c.    4to,  with  xoo  Plates  (some  IlluminatedX  half-morocco  extra,  £2  5X. 
SMOKER»S  TEXT-BOOK.     By  J.  Hamkr,  F.R.S.L.     Exquisitely 
priiucd  from  "  silvcr-faccd  "  type,  cloth,  very  neat,  gill  edges,  2*.  td. 
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SOWERBY'S    MANUAL    OP    CONCHOLOOT:    A   C-tr»rt- 

Introduction  to  ihe  Srirncc.     Illustrated  by  upwardt  of  ^51  c•:^ei  Fij-A*   ' 
Shells  and  nvimcrous  \V-i.>.lciil<.     With  cp.  ..u»  E\planaii.-.n«. '1  j- Is..  • ,    ^^-. 
&c.     S*o.  clutli  extra,  gilt,  13J.  ;  or,  the  I'laio  hca.itiful'y  Cclj-rri.  ii   "i 
"  Souerby  h.is  ilh:<tr:itcd  the  conch-yl-^^i.-a'  vyi^teni  of  Ljm.4r..V  i:-   1  »e-t  -■•• 

anil  pii]->*.il.tr  iiuni'.cr  ;  .iiiJ  li.is  in:  only  .>'.i4i;t"»le'l  many  jjv!:m    .:■«  sr:-.;  •   \-^— •— :-,     . 

ll.^^  (Icl'invd  >cvcr;il  mw  gciicr.i  with  ju«.!^iiic:tt  .*rjd  p-r-.i.i.'.i   :i  "->■..»•  »    •. 

STEDMAN'S     (Edmund  Clarence)    VICTORIAK     POETS 

Critical  Essays.     I  r  ^wu  Sn'-*,  clolh  extr.i.  j>. 

•'The  l«ook  i>,  on  the  uhnl'.«.  cener-y.iN  .md  eM!i4htcnci!,  an!  I  •«•.»•■.  i- t   •i*-; 
unr.iilin:^  h.iM'."-iy.    .    .     .    Mr.  Sti-iinunhas  m-l  .iiipr.-.a.  hei!  !;.-  i.:»'».  .r  x  ..^*.;  ..*^. 
i..'r  with-'iit  thi-  j>r'-;ur  jtiui  of  dvic  \\X\.\\>  .u.w  «.iillurc.""  --.  T.  <!.;>'•.  ». 

*•  \Vc  ou^ht  t<»  1-;   t!:..nkfMl   ti  th>>seMho  tli*  i  rsl.  al   work  •.*  «         -.-,^— .    .^ 
ji;u!  vlluirt^{.lt■.<.'.ill^.  wit':  l.-r.f^ty  of  purp^-c.  .n-'S    wit).  I'll-^rcr'.  r  .nr  .  :•'  •     ;-,:-*. 
I  f  i-xtt-.r.i  n.     Aiii!  Mr.  Mt  iiii.in.  hAMi:,:  ch.i>c"i:  ti.'  utW  i:,  t^  :*   ..t'-     .-  -r%r   :*.- 
tluii'.ks  cf  K'ljli^h  *  .h^  I.ir*  hy  thc>e  li'.i.iUtiCN  An  J  k  y  s  MiirtS-.-^  r-.^T- 
hc  i>  f.iiihfi;!,  >iu.li  -.is.  .1:.  1  i'.i»».er:ini4; '"-  S.iittr.:\ii  AVr  j«  :• . 

STOTHARD'S    MONUMENTAL     EFFIGIES     OF    GREAT 

I'.RITAIN,  fr.i".  \Si:';.im  I.  to  H^rrv  Ml!.,  s^:.  ;    i  f .  ^.    -.    .  ^^  ^.-..^  .  ... 
t'hi-.r.h-.-s.        Wi:!.    Hi-i:'r:L.»I   Dr-.r;} ::  si  a:..i  !•  •.- •     .:     ■•     •  ...    f       s    k'»i'«' 
V.S.A.     A   Nfw    i::  m:.n.  with  .1  !.ir^c  I'    '.v    -f   A  .  ..:■..  ..a!    N::-    :!     •    «-, 
Hi-wiTT.     Inijicri.i'i  4I". '■■■rt.t.iiMij  I ;.     :■■■  rti!i:".y  f"::is>he  i   f ..','- a^'^   >■»-•*.  - -« 
mJ  Niiii:  Vii;nc!l!  •.  .li!    I'lnud,  :iiii  s»:::f   Illi.it.-.n.i!^  J  :ii  O'!!!  .»r  -   c'         •  ■.  *« 
i;ior;cc.>,   /  *  •.«.  ;   I  ..i<i'  I'-ip'-r,  r  yul  f.  Ji.',  «iih  all  t!;-  ..  m:«  .f  . -—  .  .      —"   ^. 
IM  p' 'ul   .»!...!    1    I.i!!«.   .iiul    tho    p'.-le-'    *iT\-    i.irt!.::%     i'-.isT-.TZ    i'     :•    . »  -.    .*..-•. 
hfi^htcncd  will:  ^  '.C  \:i  thv  xrry  ti::i-t  -t\!-:.  h.i'.f-i:;  .r  ■».■.  s-,  41;  •    . 
*' N  >  Fn^'^h  11' r..ry  0.   ..'. !  '  •■  wl:»-   .::  iI.l,   i.- :.;■..•   .»-.  •    .--..-.  ^-.   ^    ■       ^.   ,. 
IImi!'.--  Sti'll  .ird  i-  i:.-  in  <..'•';»»...  h '.-mix  ..:  '.i  ;.:.ir:.i:    .;■::.:  -   :':  t         1  *  •  .•  -  ■T^v-'n 
t     i:\cc!       Hi'  i-r;;,  ::  v%.i-  .i!w.i\»  .:-.:i  |o.:  I  \   !.;.  ::  ::.  :.  ..-   !  ui  —.it   »^._  ,  ^.'...-  /-^ 
1.-^  i-r.c  c\'T  ;.nitv  '.  i  .  :  i-  .1    .-jr.i.y  a:  :  f'-'tliT  4  "     ■/  .  :•.•  ■•    »•  J-,    •  .-..- 

"  It  i'«  •   -.Iv  :■.  t'.'  ■;  •  .1  .:.' .1  wt'k    -.  M   n-.::n?r-' iI  K"  .;  •. »   ^v  S:    :h  •- i.  :  .jr -vrrr. 
thi:-..;  h.iN  Uc:i  il  :.'•.*;..<.?.  l:  :vl:l\  .1:.  I  l.i»t-j  ».      '.  [  vV-    ■."-.'*■•■  \  ..  " 

STOWS  SURVEY  OF  LONDON.     1.  \:cl   i  v  \V.    T     T:i   >:. 

F.S.V.  .\  N- A  K.  1:.  !'..  u;i!i  I  ij  ■•;■■■  I- ;-ii  .•..:.-.  I-.r.:-  »  ^^'' k*  ' 
l''«-;''--  P-'         * 

■■^..-.t    f;:"..\   r    ;:     ".i   ■   '."  — i/...r» .',; /i   .'"...    ■ 

STRUTT'S   DRESS   AND   HABITS   OF   THE  PEOPLE    OP 

I  N<.1.A\I'. ::  -.  f..  1  -:.■:.■■  ir.-r  i  ft'.^^n  :..  :-.  Ir.r  »;n  t.  :':e  Prr**-- T.m 
\\:;:!  :iti  II  .t  ■•  i.  I-  -.  rv  i-  :  >  'mtv  '  •..-.  *.  (  \.  .r  .:-.:-.  A-.  .ers  4:: :  M  >cr-x 
Nw  I  '.:.  ".■*.:.'  I  «]  ■  1:  •:  rv  N  t  .  Sv  I  k  !'■  **.  m*  >  r.--wt  H— aj  !•• 
\  «  r.'x.i!  4;  .  M.r-.  1-  V'^'Ar.:^^  ft  -i'.  i"  r  :■  -t  .\.,:h---:.  >  ..r  r^  "**»  - 
f- -v  I  .  ;.:  .  !..,!:  K  x'  ::^f.c.  f  r  .  >•:  :'  c  M  .■  ,  .;  >:  :  _»  J  ^J  ^.J^ 
r..  .'>.n'.i  ..:  .!  • 'I  .,  I    .■  (     :.  ur^.  in  I'-.c  M."al    tx  :■■.'.  ..!k.  kt...ri' e.   <_:      .  ,..^ 

STRUTTS   SPORTS   AND    PASTIMES   OP   THE    PEOPLE 

I   .•...:    1V-.    ;  I.   I   -  li.   ..:r.    1,   ....        W.:       i*.    i::...-:.,:    ..  ^.      .V?  *  * 

\Vr-:.xM  Mm.  t  :«:.  .-.^  .  ^'.  :'.  c  »::...  ;.  ■  /.  A  fe*  l.w  t""}'^.,, 
I  -rr  .11:.:  .:n»,i'  f  -  -  I '.• '^...- u  .f.  ..;;  r-v-r.  .rt  .^f  ,  .  j  .^,.  j^.^  ,  ^^^. 
I.     ...  .t!.--i:..v  C    ..  •.!.   .  :  V  Ka".  !,  f;    •  .   i:  r  •  »:  ^1:  ..,,  kj.- 

...;!hr.-..,  oSlW    J  .'■..:.-..  I  u, ■.»..:    :x  ar-r    tV..:  J.  ■  ••...  »,:f.e,  t  .  I- '.^f  ZT' 
;";•■     •'  ^- ■*":•■■!'•:'■  ';•;•  =  "■■.•;    -^-"^v.  :■    A-.:€:;tMa.;nrf%*-iv  !.:.;.  C 
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STRUTT'S  KEOAli  AND  EOCLESIASTIOAL  ANTIQUITIES 

OF  ENGLAND  :  Authentic  ReprMeritationi  of  all  the  Engrtife^i  Motij.jdi.5,  from 
Edward  the  Confciior  to  Henry  Lbc  Eighth  j  viih  many  Great  rer^on.igt^cmiricnt 
under  their  several  Kcign**  New  EdUiati,  iirUh  cntical  Note*  hy  J.  R,  PLASif^ni; 
Somerset  Herald.  Royal  4:0,  with  7*  En^ravicigiv  from  Minu&cripts,  Monu- 
ments, &c.,  beautifully  Coloured!,  h^ir-Rokbui^fhc,  jCj  51,  j  cjr  the  ftatet  spJcndicUf 
Illuminated  in  Geld  and  Colourij  hair-oorocco«  jCto  lof^ 

MR.  SIVINSURNE'S  NEW  POEM. 
ERECHTHEUSt    A  Tragedy.     By  Algkiekon  CiiAitLES  Swis» 

BURNS.     Second  Ecitkiht.     Crovrn  Svop  clath  extra^  ^. 

"  The  easy  swee^i  of  bis  ffowlns  ver^c  ^ugE^cst;^  an^thin^  r^iher  than  the  idea  ^f 
effort.  Nor  have  wt  «vet  wen  bim  strouger  than  m  thi*  poem  of  Er^ikiium, 
while  no  one  can  say.  a^  ihe^jf  ;ire  barbe  ak>ii£  with  hi  si  mieladiou!^  numbers,  that  tie 
has  been  betrayed  into  ucnficius  meaning  10  «ound.  He  suf^ms  to  har«  cau^bt 
Che  enthusiasm  of  a  conseni:a1  tuhjt^ct  :  to  have  been  earned  back  to  the  cpirli  9%vrk 
heroic  age,  to  have  fired  his  &iiey  ^itH  the  thoughts  and  sfosaiions  tbftt  might  haw 
animated  the  soul  of  a  f  ttd-bom  Athenian  in  the  supreme  crifia  of  hU  cautitry's 
fate.  .  ,  .  Never  before  has  Mr,  Swinbutne  shown  hin&$cir  roprtf  masterly  in  his 
choruses  ;  magnificent  in  their  lire  a>id  spi^ij^  they  have  more  than  thiir  u^iijif  frac^cs 
ofdiction  and  smooth nus  of  meliCkdy-  -  -  ,  The  be»t  proof  of  the  vinniof  beauty  of 
these  choruses  is  the  extreme:  reluctance  with  which  you  bring  yoismirto  a  pause 
in  the  course  of  quot:ition.  Y<9u  feci  it  alntoBt  iiacHleKiL>us  to  detach  the  genii,  and 
it  is  with  a  sense  of  ynir  mthleu  Vandalkoi  that  you  sJiatter  the  artist's  teltiJiff/* 
— Edinburgh  Revirw^  July*  iStA. 

AfR.  SWri^Bl/RNE'S  OTHER  H^ORKS. 

Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond,      Songa  before  Sunrise*    Crovyu 

Fcap.  8vo,  5f.  Svo,  iQj.  ^. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.     A  New      BothweU :    A   lV.^gcdy.      Two 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6f.  ^^'^  '^'^''*"  »^»-  ^^f    ^^■ 

Chastelard:    A  Trac;ecly.   Fcap.       George   Chapman:    An  Essay. 

Svo,  7..  '  Crown  8vo,  7J. 

Poems    and    BaUada.       Tcap.    1  Songs  of  two  NaUona :   Dir.k, 

g^^,    ,^  A    SoNc;   OF   Italy,    Odk    on    the 

'   '  ,,  Fkknch  KHi'tBLic.     CrownSvo,  6j. 

Notes  on"  Poems andBallads.        „^.„,  ,  .  ... 

Svo,  ..  WiUiam    Blake  :       A    Critical 

EQCQ-D-Q    onH      citnHipq  Ck^u  n  Kss.iy.       With    Facsimile    Paintings, 

SSays    ana     btuaies.        Liown  Clourcd  by  Hand,  after  Drawings  by 

^^■^'  '-^-  Bi.AKK  and  hik  Wife.    Demy  Svo,  idr 

Also, 

Rossetti's   (W.   M.)   Criticism   upon  Swinburne's  "Poems  and 

Ballads."      Fcap.  Svo,  clolh  extra,  3J.  6d. 

SWIFT'S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in    Prose  and    Verse.     With  Memoir, 

Portrait,    ami    Facsimiles   of  the   Maps  in  the  (Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's 

Travels."     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  "js.  6</. 

'•  The  '  Talc  of  a  Tub  '  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  masterpiece  of  Svrift  :  certainly 
Rabelais  has  nothing  siipcnor,  even  in  invention,  nor  anything  so  condensed,  so 
p.^iIltcd,  so  full  of  real  meaning,  of  biflnc  satire,  of  felicitous  analogy.  The  'Battle 
of  tlic  Hook.->'  is  such  an  improvement  of  the  similar  combat  in  the  Lutrin  that  we 
can  hardly  own  it  as  an  imiution." — Hallam. 

"1m  humour  and  in  irony,  and  in  the  talent  of  debasing  and  defiling  what  he  hated, 
\vc  join  with  the  world  in  thinking  the  Dean  »f  St.  Patrick's  without  a  rival." — Lord 
Jfkkkev. 

"  Swift's  reputation  as  a  poet  has  been  in  a  manner  obscured  by  the  greater  splen- 
dour, by  the  natural  force  and  inventive  genius,  of  his  prose  writings  ;  but,  if  he  had 
never  written  either  the  '  Talc  of  a  Tub'  or  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  his  name  merelv 
as  a  poet  would  have  come  down  to  us,  and  have  gone  down  to  posterity,  with  well- 
earned  honours." — Hazlitt. 
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SYNTAX'S  (Dr.)  THREB  TOURS,  in  Search  of  the  Picture^;-- 

in  Search  of  Consolalion,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  ihe  whole  cf  R«mx  »••- 
son's  droll  full-pAge  Illustrations  in  Colours  and  Life  of  Kbc  Auibor  \f  J.  . 
iloTTBN.     Medium  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  ^s.  &/. 

HHOMSOM  S  SEASONS,  and  CA8TX«S  of  ZHDOLENCT 

With  .1  iJionrjphital  and  Critical  Introduction  l.y  At  lak  Ci  n^'»  -.-••. 
anil  over  50  hne  Illustration^  uu  Steel  and  Wtx>d.  l.ro*a  Ivr.  Ju- 
extra,  fiiit,  7J.  Xai. 

THACKERAYANA  :  Xi»tcs  ami  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  >■>•  a  :-: 
fusion  of  Sketches  by  William  Makki-k.^ik  Tiiackrrav.  defn-'tixic  HusarV  - 
Incident*  in  his  School-life,  and  Favou rile  Character*  in  the  l«.«r*k%  •■•:  "u*  c>*rt 
day  reading;.  Lar^c  p«»st  tivo,  with  Hundrr\!<  of  Wood  KD£ra\:Bjs«  at**.  \  '• 
Coloured  lMate>,  from  Mr.  "I  h-n.kcray**  Onginal  L>rawiu5«.  cl-*h.  f-U  s-X  ji. 
tup.  \-25.  (si. 

"  It  wnidj  Juvc  hf«.n  a  ri-.d  1  'ss  t-i  i.i'li.  .jraphiual  literature  ha^l  i-  -\  vr;.:*:  .-.^  ~ 
ticA deprived  ih«-  ^;i'iK'ral  juiMii  of  ti.isM-rv  .inui-ini;  ci'ilrction.  I  »ne  ci  l>^.ksrj\  * 
hal'it-,  from  Ins  >«  li-.  >ll'  -v  iUi\».  w.i*  t  '  iriiarner.i  ihi-  m>rKi:i«  an.l  twr.W  ;a£r«  ^  •.  t? 
1i«>Oks  he  ha«!  in  ii«e  with  t.iriLiiutr  illii-trati-'n'*  <  f  their  crnipni*.  !>-*  ir*»» 
\j»«-i  i..l  v.vhic  to  the  -.I'.i'  "I  Lis  ii!>r.iTV.  and  1-  ahn'»si  i.ai»sc  for  rccrct  iha:  ■.:  .  .  r. 
>i.i\rl<een  prcirvcd  in  1I-.  intrcnlv.  "Iharkcray's  pla^e  in  liter At-..rc  t«  r=v.n'  . 
rut  iijh    I"  h.ivf   ni.nl'*   this  im  intcrrst   t"  fuf.irr  Kiiuraticns  TH*-  aa.T«m   -- 

etlilCT  }i  4s  di  v.K  the  lu't    iS  it  Jn-  r.  \\..\  \n  ■   .?:ij.-ciikatc  f.  r  the  1 ».  V  v-I  ir.«.     H»  i.*- 

•  ilitair.ci!  ar.  ^•^s  1.1  ihr  prir-  ijid  w.-rk-.  thus  tii^persi-d.  a:i  I  he  «|«'->k]k  »X  -B.r  itX'.t 
rra.liiuss  Willi  v*l;i..b  tl.t  ;r  ju-sirN^iirs.  .  mj'lii-.l  with  h.s  reijuevt,  b-jt  .■/  the  aSuadaP-r 
of  flu-  i::ateii.d  >(•■  »i.iiM-  iis'iv  |-ri'licn.i  i.i  l-.im.  lie  h.«*  thu*  been  abir  :  •«- 
|iriidiK-e  in  f.u  smi-lc    the  live    i-r  »i\  h-..ni!ii-ii  skd.licsi.f  thi«  «c!'.im?       Th*T  ..■.•*•• 

•  •I  miirse.  nui  i'ii!\  in  i  |i  %iiiir<.s  Init  1:1  finish;  l-.si  \\^r\  •.imjv.rstii.-nai  iv  rst**  .s! 
'Ih.iikerav"- r.ij'.i:  :!;t\  .-f  It.  .  iniiu.  il' !:■  t  .iii  emi:i'":t  ar!;st.  \elaj?rejt  ^Ar»-ar.i~rsi 
A  i:ri'U's.;vie  l.i:i<  V.  ..n  .iit.-ti'-  tm..  !i.  .•;:  .  a  p  -.s'-j  ■  i  :•  jr  •.!..  :ng  -ir-n-^ta^A'  >  ;*-• 
tia:t^  111  ki  iM-.<  e\.i.;^iial.  v.--,  .is  m  ■  .,  .  I  riTii-  lixi  .:  l..i;i,.rT..'»  i.'.cas  ;  ..*  -a  % 
in.il»e  ill*-  J-  ■■!<  *4Ty  .inuisin^.  Sti.l  i::  j.-  v.iiiiaM-  is  the  dr«<T:{  tivr.  1.»-£'^i?».a". 
.III!  anei.W'lal  'rtli  riitvsx.  ■*};;.  li  -:\.  s  -.i,  .1  ^r«Mt  a-  CKinilatn^n  if  b.».p»aph-.  j_  -•  - 
tn.iiii  11  r«'ii<  eniiii.:  I  ?..»■  in-ra\  '-.  »■  jss,  r-.  .niii  ,;.  list-  rv,  ai-.d  ha*  i'.*  \*  ith'>-S  :«•-  i 
.1  fi.r:n.i!  ^i.^.;t.H':.\  .  ii  irll-.  lis  .  i.r- s  .  f  i}.j::^>  thil  .  x.'A  -canelv  *'j\e  ^■Lsrn  .«■  ■ 
-iiiv  "i-.i-^r.i;  :.\  Wf  have  r.c  i*...«  t.  \\.''  *  \\t- r>  .f  w.i.  rTnati  r.  ;v.*vs*^~'  •%  ■  - 
eiiil-  r.  All'-'""'')  l'*-"  '■••■  1  *■«■'■■  •«  '"  •*  '!!-:^'"»  •'i  '.' :  I  •  f  ^is  hrr.s.  a-.j  ^t  .= 
«!i  l.itn:.il<le  !•  ie  I  -r  ■  :"  su.ips  .  t  11. f.  rr-i  ii:  m  k  i  rr-..  ^  K:«  ei'tire  '-.terAr*-  jjtv 
W.-i  an  trsiifv  nnlv  i-.'ih'-  ^n-.ti  inicrest  .1"  il.i  :  --k.  mx  \  i  ■  tJ.!*  *a-:  am.-r:  oJ  «u!»."v.- 
infitriiial!>  n  wli:-.  Il  it  rmi!.!:-.-.  We  n  ."fi  i'..it  it  :  •»  !h— n  f-u'  j^^  r  •••:h-  t  f 
s.iiii  tinii>-i  hi-  f..!:i'".y.  1  t  !.■■  a  '.is.i-rr  ■  \  1  :.a-.V-r.v  »'.  .  .:  I*  u.lK  :  .:  I;  .»  ,f 
a.;iiiii..'.  IK  aUicii  ■■..!■.■..  r  t  ..niv  t  ii;>  .  ■  I- .  :«  ■  »■  r'^-.  !  .!  a.s  .  t  anv —*—:■. r  :-/ka 
!>  a-  Kisl-reii.  «■'  t!  a!  !»  !.'..i  \  t-.i..  »i.:i«-n    ■     /■'»<;     .  ^'k*  •,'.-».■»  .V.-r -.-r 

THORNBURY'S  (Walter)  HISTORICAL  AND  LEQEKDART 

r.AI.l.AP-  AM)  M»N»i*»  liii.siratr.!  hv  J.  Wij:.:ifk.  j«ns  Tknmf..  A  F 
S^^:■\s.  W.  S^l\l : ,  M.  .1  I.\wik-  .J.I>  Wat^-  ••.<»  J  PiNwri :,  K.  U  %;»,i» 
I.  k.  M  \-  .■  :.  .  .ir.  1  ■l!.tiN  n..!..Isfme!y  |irii.leC.  crown  «:  ■,  victh  extra. 
Kih  and  ^\'.\  I  ■'.'•--.  .M 

•■  M-  I :..  ;i.:  ;.iv  ) ..-  j  ■  1  •.*•  .  v» .;»;  I.i.-.  i.i!  Ir  i  ■r.ir"»--s  that  ont-  fc-rtji  rT.,«.%.:- 
.  f  j.ttrv  I-  f'.  It  t  -I-..  •:'..*.  .iin>.-.-  !!•  nia:- 1  ii  <ih«-  i->  ihc  vxrrt\  A'v\  »«arn:r.4  -■» 
inliiii^  if  111  ^-a^'al  I.  r.'ar.i'.  ••  .  r,r- 1,  fi::I  .  I  %  i\a- 1: ,  .■,.  I  •;  int,  xv.i  Kj.  '.eA*r  b> 
I'..-  1.  !ird  I  ••  •  '  >  r:..:  With  .1  ^-  !  ■  iit  .-i  •'.  n-r^  n -:s..  .-f  s«i ;.!  and  ^^leM  -viMe 
I  I  '..-  nn.i:.«  \M  l"«  11!-  af  I  j:!ii  '..laiix  xi\  \i  in  1  •  'i.  .:r  ii  -l  ic-n<  .  the  '  !..»*:«  W--  J, 
"  1.  »,ii  1:  I'a.-r.a.*  ai.:.  ..*  *i  .•!!,  '  lie  J«st.r  M' rai.'  are  a>'irirai»c  t.bi-.«: 
I  I.  !  .■•  ■ .  1  II*-  •  !.'.  N  r«'-  l-i  .a..  .  {.■■■.  ale  •■  txh*  ■  I  j;rr  il  (-raise  l<«»t  ..f  a.\.  h^« 
i-\ir.  ur  iik^  )■■  ■  (  a\.il:rr  'i  i.|;s  li  rrr  :■•  li>4.^un|;  if  ihe  kw-d  1:1  Ec£*t«h  BUT 
•|.i»  '"'.  ii.aM  n'mr,  .v.  k\  iiitrry.  '■    .< ..!.;#- w.'t . 

"  Will  Ic  wrki  mcd  \'\  all  true  U<%rrs  •  f  art.     .  We  inu»t  be  caitlwJ  Umi 

Romany  wi>rk«ul  a  s4.hoi<l  di«iini;iiuh'-il  fir  iis  rfi,:uuiliiy  khcpukl  Le  (cttecscd  ia:» 
a  siiii;Ir  volume."     .SaturJ.iy  A'«i7rit- 

"  Who  ha^  ni  I  ihrdleil  K^rr  «u(.h  vcm^*-  at  *  Trample.  Irampk,  went  iKt  rvoa.'  <« 
'Thr  death  bf  Kiii^  Warwolf  *  .'—and  »ho  necd^tu  be  irkl  thai  the  iUiiUraiaw*% a^-e 
«tiOve  finre  when  they  are  bv  mi<  h  men  a^  leniiiel,  SaiMSv«»  Whwtler,  ia4  Cm 
i^mculcd  I  icd  Walker  ;    1  he  Uck  i»  Lc«ulifuily  gel  up  "—M^'i^tnje  Pftt 


CHATTO  6*  IVTNDUS,  PICCADILIV. 

TOURNIHTR'S  (Cyril)  OOULECTED  WORKS,  iiictuding  % 
uniquv  IViein.  eniiiled^'The  Tnkn&rormed  Metsmgrpbaua  ;  "  and  ^'LAiigtiand  Lie 
Down;  ofn  The  World'*  FftMy."  No*  fiT^t  CoUrttud  and  Edited,  wiifi  Criticil 
Preface  ^  Ititrwhictiont,  and  c^ou»  Wotes  by  J»  CMUKt-ON  Collin  St.  jPo*t  iJvo^ 
cIoUi  MtrJi.  price  lo*,  6tf,  [/«  ih^  firtsj:. 

TURNER'S  tJ.  HL  W.^  I^TFIf  AKD  COHBHSPONDCNOfS. 
Founded  upon  Letters  and  pHpers  fuTxii^tied  by  hi:^  FHcods  and  Ttliow^-Acaui^eini- 
cont.  By  Waltiii  TtioiHijUR¥.  A  New  Kdipoo^  entirely  rewritten  md  con- 
tiderably  enbr^cd.     With  pucicroui  th^istntion^  [/*i  ikt  ftm^ 

TURNER  GALLERY  (The)  :  A  Scries  of  Siacty  EBBra,viqgs  frora 
the  Prmcipnt  Works  of  Jositr«  MA[;LOHnj  Wjlliau  TuRKBif,  Wirji  a  Memoir 
and  llJiUHrntive  Text  by  Rauph  Njciiol&un  SVokkuHt  Ke«p^  iuilI  ^ikcrctjtry, 
National  Gallery.  Handsomely  haif-botindt  Jjidia  Ftoofk,  tnyal  folio,  j£io; 
i^Tgt  Papef  C[>piei^  Artist*'  India  Ptooft^  ttephani  folio,  £xk — A  DtKri^td^t 

*'To  thoK  who!Kr  mcmorieji  are  old  enough  to  ffo  back  throu^li  atijr  considerabk 
panlon  of  Turner's  life,  or  whn  may  have  iten  the  miioritjr  of  the  picturck  he 
pAjatad  during  la  many  years  of  lovinjf  labouir,  it  w ill  be  at  onoe  mjAnifeit  [Ji;»i  aa 
betlsr  s«|eGCi«n  could  buve  been  made  of  pji,inhn^s  which  could  t>c  tpi  at  by  any 
ywHtfPiblp  CTfcHint.  Maiiy  of  biii  ft^ndEit  prqdiictioos  Arc  in  |Ju&  ^enex  of  cAjtniV' 
ingi,  and  the  ablest  landscape  engrayer^  qf  the  day  have  been  empJoyed  on  the 
pl^Atct,  amcifig  which  are  sotot  that,  wc  feel  a-wured.  Turner  himien  wauJd  hjve 
Been  delighted  ifi  &««.  These  prouf  impfevtiofi*  con>ti(Ute  a  volume  of  eaceeitidg 
beauty,  which  deserves  to  find  a  pl;u:e  m  the  library  of  every  mail  of  taiie.  The 
number  of  copie*  printed  i%  too  limited  for  »  *idB  cir^atiott,  bat,  oa  that  accouiit, 
the  rarity  of  the  ptihiication  mnltci  it  the  rnnre  valuable, 

**  A  scries  of  en^ravinfts  from  rumer  »  ftneii  pictures,  and  of  a  tiie  and  quality 
CDtttineiiauraie  with  their  importance,  ha.^  n>oi  tilt  now  been  offend  lo  the  public  ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  produced  hut  For  the  gJofiou^  legacy  bequeatneJ  to 
the  countTy,  Uuring  bia  lifetioK  he  eiierciitd  auprcme  qonlnsl  oter  hia  worh^  and 
would  alUtw  non«  to  be  cncnved  but  wtuit  be  chcwc  i  the  lai^e  suina,  monBarer, 
p^;d  lo  hjm  for  *  touching  the  proof^i,'  which  he  confidereJ  diuiv^lcEit  to  what  he 
Wi-iuki  hivr  rci::ekfcd  f<.*r  copyngjht,  ,i.i:ted  almost  ii  a  prabibLUOii  i-i  ■  ■  ■  ':  ---.-.■"■. 
getting  iitTu  the  hands  of  any  tut  the  opulent. 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  a  more  beautiful  and  worthy  tribute  to  the 
pcnius  of  the  great  paiutar  does  not  exist,  and  is  not  likely  to  exist  at  any  future 
time." — Art  Journa/. 

TIMBS'    CLUBS    AND    CLUB    LIFE    IN   LONDON.      With 

Ani  cooTKS  of  its  Famous  Coffkk  Ho'.rsKS,  Hostblriks,  and  Taverns.  By 
John  TiMHS.  F.S.A.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i;ilt,7X.  6^. 
"  rhc  book  supplies  a  much  felt  want.  The  club  is  the  avenue  to  general  society 
at  the  present  day,  and  Mr.  Timbs  gives  the  entr/e  to  the  club.  The  scholar  and 
aiitiMuary  will  also  find  the  work  a  repertory  of  information  on  many  disputed 
points  of  literary  interest,  and  especially  respecting  various  well-known  anecdotes, 
the  value  of  which  only  increases  with  the  lapse  of  time." — Morning  Post. 

TIMBS'  ENGLISH   ECCENTRICS  and  ECCENTRICITIES : 

Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures  and  Fanatic  Missions, 
Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of 
Letters.  &c.  By  John  TiMBs,  F.S.A.  With  nearly  50  Illustrations.  Crown 8vo, 
cluth  extra,  7J.  (xi. 

"  1  he  reader  who  would  fain  enjoy  a  harmless  laugh  in  some  very  odd  company 
might  do  much  worse  than  take  an  occasion.il  dip  into  'English  Eccentrics.' 
The  illustrations  are  admirably  suited  to  the  letterpress." — Graphic. 

jAQABONDIANA;   or,  Anecdotes  of  Mendicant  Wanderers 

through  the  Streets  of  London  :  with  Portraits  of  the  most  Remarkable 
—  -jU  drawn  from  the  Life  by  Johm  Thomas  Smith,  late  Keeper  of  the  Prints 
^SSSX  in  the  British  Museum.  With  Introduction  by  Francis  Doucb  and 
Descriptive  Text.  With  the  Woodcuu  and  the  3a  Plates,  from  the  onainal 
Coppers.     Crown  4to,  half-Roxburghe,  xax.  6d. 


/ 


CJJATTO  6*  ll'IXDL'S,  riCCADILLY, 


H ALTON  AND  COTTON,  ILLUSTRATED. —THE  COM- 
PLETE ANGLER  :   or,  The  Contempbttve  Man'^  Kecrrati-n  :    »-  — 
a  Discourse  of  Rivers,  Fish'ponds,   Y'v\\.  and   Kishms,  wr-.iten  Vv  i:  ■  ■ . 
WaLT«)N  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  Ji  Troui  cr  •.ir^v'. -;    -  . 
clear  Stream,  by  Ciiaki.ks  LuTthn.     With  Oncin.il  Mem  -r-  >n  1   N     - 
Harris  Nicolas,   K. CM. O.    With  the  61   1'l.ite  Ii!.:«tr.i(i  mv.   j -r  ;-«-•.  ,.    • 
Pickering's  two-volume  Edition.      Conijilctc  in  Unc   Vul.imr.  l.^r^e    .:.-*? 
cloth  aiituiue,  is.  Cv/. 
*'  Among  tlic  rejirinK  of  the  year,  few  will  1  c  niTe  we!.-'  me  th  »-  i'      -  ■  •. 

the  *0>n'.plotc  Angler,*  with  bir  Harris  Nicoi.is's  Memoir*  a:5i!  N_:--.^'  .  >i   ; 

and  Inskipp's  illu.str.4iions."-  -.V/i/«»./irr  Rn'iew 

WELLS' JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN:  A  I>ram.i:  .   !  >  - 
By  Chari.ks   Weli.s.     With    an   Inlrodiict.-ry    F^vay  l-y  Ar<.Ffc'.  ■%   i.i-. --.i 
SwiMtUKNR.     Crown  Svo,  with  Vignclt'.-  Portrait,  cloih  extra,    ^. 
"The  authi-r  uf    'Jooejih  and  his    I'rethren' will  ,.me  •layh.k*..-  r      *<    i.,-*» 

lodjicd  am^n/;  the  memor.iblo  men  of  the  scc-muI  ,;reat  per*  A  :n    ■■:r  •.••■rL--. 

Tlirre  arc  lines  tvcn  in  the  overtf.rc  of  his  j«icm  which  in-gh!.  r:  vf^r  ,  :     >   •    - 

naturally  I'c  mistaken  even  by  .in  i"xi»erl  in  vcr-e  f.Ti':e»i>rk  of  :hf  %  ^■.' ^  ^    .».;ip.   -, 

than  any  to  ?k'  K.alicrcd  c!>cwhcrf  in  ihc  tic'nU  of  Ki:.;Ii*'i  j'"»ctry."  -■■««..   ^  . 
"  In  its  C)"|l):natlin  of  strength  an..!  iltf!ika-.v.  i*i  »wict  l.»jvii-:  rr.u-i..  j'  •?    .,      -      .  ■ 

cadence,  .uiil  in  (Iraniaiio  in..i*ivtni-.s  of  littiran-.-f.  thr  !.in;:i.ic-  thr  ■  ;^-.      '    „••    . 

cKscr  to  the  level  of  ihc  Eli.'abciiian  draniaii-ts  ii-a:»  th.ii  .  f  .u-.y    I:...-.*      ; 

.scijHent  timev."—.  I .*''•«■«  rum 

WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  CHARLES  L  An  cx.ict  K.ii>.r.  ; 
o!  this  imp'-'Ptant  DiKTumctit,  wiili  t}.e  hiftv-i  ine  S»;:nii.:re*  ■-ft--  K--  ■  :-*.  ^.'^ 
currcspi.ndin,;  ScaU,  on  \y.\\  rr  to  inutate  the  <  irunial.  a  \\\.  1  v  :4  .n.      i"    cr  i.- 

WARRANT   TO    EXECUTE    MARY    QUEEN     OF    SCOTS 

An  exact   Fai'^imilc  of   ihi.s    imp  rt.int  Dc'i.ument.   itu  L.-l-.'-g  in?   Si^-..::.-- 

(Jueon  Eliral^cth  and  Facsimile  uf  t!.c  Great  Seal.  .. n  lir.icd  paj^r,  t.  ir  .£-::«:•  r 

()ri,;inal  MS.    Prii'e  .v. 
WILD'S  CATHEDRALS.     Select    cxamj-lo';  of  the  Kcc'.e^  i-:..a' 

Architecture  if  the  Miiid!'-- . \  •,:••■. ;  a-r.i-.^cl  1:;    Iw..  >rtieN    t*:e   F.'»:   \       *     s. 

the  Second  Km.i.ish".    Fa^h  >ciii.s  «.   ii'ai-.m:^  1  wc'^i*  Jinc  Flatr^*.  m  ■  r:-: 

C'.inlboari!,  ard  i.ircfu'Iy  (.'..ilLMiTfl,  ai'tei   the  Ordinal    I»ra».r:^»   iyCn**   f.» 

Wm.ii.     Ill  a  pnrifi'ii.\  C^  M  ea-  K  ""-ie^. 
WILSON  S  AMERICAN   ORNITHOLOGY  :  or.  N^t.ra!  H>:  -y 

of  the    |!ird«  of  t>:e  Ui:it''il    Stale*  ;  u.th  the  l-  1:  i:.:a"..  in    Iv    I'nn'c  k  «  i<:.« . 
I.lCiAN    li-'V.vJKKTK.      Nrw    an:>    F:.s.^K«Kr»    Ff'j    ••■.    ^    •":'«■:.- 1       s    •.-» 
ir^ortii-.n  of  aS- \e  ( »ne  Il.ui.'.rr  I  r>iril»  «>:iiitlo.!  ::)  !'."   t.r  .::*;.i'  \V  . •',,   .i-  •    \    .» 
iiasr  I  Sv  \a!...ii.!f  N- iif...  ai«  1   File  of  the  .-X.  tir-r.  Iv    >ir   Wt.:,\f   _!•«.:    m. 
'1  hree     Vi'.*    ."v   .   w.lh   a  I'n-.e   I'-Mtrait  ^if  Wu^  .s,    .in!    !c;    l'",:^*.  -tr:     .-  -^ 
ricar.N  f.  .11  I.  -.ii-:!'  .1  !:,;.!ri:N  i.f  I-Kii'- a  •■.irati.  Iv  c-ti^ra\  c  \a"\  V'.j.  ,:.•  ...v  jr.-::- 
t  ..I'  ,ir».  il   th  '.\:'-a.  .;i'.:.  {,  \     •        AI*   .  .1  feu    I  ar^e   P..;.-  r   i    ;i."*.  ......    .  •  .* 

the  Plat---  .dl  Ca: -■*".i'.ly  L.'l-:-.r»"  1  !v  hatii,  .11  t'  'J 

"Th'."  Hi-iMrv  "f  Amrti.  an  I'lU.S  hy  A'.cxaMiler  «Vi'>.  n  i.  r  v  \\  -n  ••"-»•••.  e  ; '  i-.s 
m  -l  ili-li::^uis!.c  i  iif  I'wi  i«»!i  •j-Liv.':'..!  ».  rlks  on  »>ri;»i.S.  l^-^>    '— C.^.** 

WRIGHTS     CARICATURE     HISTORY  .»f    the    GEORGES 

(Hrtii'^    i:f    Haiiv-vcr).       W;!h    40    I'l.  5;ir«"s    I  afs. jlurr>.     *»  ;    :'•«,     I'-r    *    .      -, 
\Vii!.l   *  Pi.  tarr»,  <kc.     I'y  1  >«    v..\s  Wm.M.  r.  F  •■}  ,   .M  A,  t.?  A.     ^r   *a  &. 
.i.ithrara.  ;;.  f./. 

"  Fmphatiia'.'.y  one  r.f  i»;*«  '•.\.-;ir.i  i.f  ^1.^1^^,  a*  .ilo  r-c  .-f  the  rr.  --s:   ;r!r-r-:  -^ 
Has  ih»'  tw.ifiild  nier.l  of  Siem^  at  v;  e  atii:isiiii;  and  rdifvm^  '"  -Af.''nfcf  f.-s: 

WRIGHTS   HISTORY   OF   CARICATURE   AND    OF    THE 
c.Konx.uF  IN  Aki    i.iuKAUkF.  siri.pruKF.  A\i»  r\;\r 

INts    In  m  the    Fararst    Iiii»--!.    fi.-  I'r.'^cn!    h.tv         Pv    I  •<    *»*•-     \%  »    .h  • 
M  A  .  F  S  A.      Pr  f-i.-lv   P.uslrated  ly  V.  W.  fr  UaM- ^:.   F  <  A      I^r^r  f.a 
S^o,  iloth  cktra.  j^i't.  71.  (,/. 
"  .^  xery  arov;»n^  and  in^tru'iive  \uIv;me,'"-.V.i/«r./.jr  Rr:»r:v 

:    •(.L».N    ^^D  • '•  .  JKisr^K.   ;-.,     t    ."Mn   •T»'I  r-.  f  c. 


r 


The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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